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MauLMain,—Its Dangers and how to avoid them. 


| Maulmain, 21st October, 1863. 

Sir.—The approach to the port of Maulmain is by no means diffi- 
cult if rightly understood ; but that it is not well’understood—in other 
words, that the directions for making it are not so clear as they ought 
to be—is proved by ran getting into difficulties and sometimes lost 
there. The object of the following remarks is to assist navigators 
until proper directions are published “by authority” and copied into 
the books of sailing directions. The compilers of directories being 
very properly cautious of giving their sanction to the desultory opi- 
nions of unknown writers on such subjects. 

Nothing need be said about a ship that a few years ago left Maul- 
main bound to Europe, and after being out a few days put back, and 
returning with a fair wind, ran on shore on the coast or some of the 
islands to the southward in broad daylight; no directions or charts 
would have saved this ship. But other wrecks have taken place that 
may be fairly attributed to incorrect charts and improper directions : 
of these we will select two for examples. The first was a ship home- 
ward bound from Calcutta, that proved leaky and bore up for Maul- 
main. The captain had never been here before, but made the land 
very properly about Kalagouk Island, about thirty miles to the south- 
ward of Amherst Point. Night coming on and the weather looking 
stormy, as it frequently is during the S.W. monsoon, he took shelter 
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for the night in Kalagouk Harbour, a judicious proceeding, and safely 
carried out; but on consulting his chart and Horsburgh’s Directory, 
no extraordinary danger appeared to his leaving that anchorage by the 
North Channel, and in attempting to do so he lost his ship. I would 
say of course it could not be otherwise but for the extraordinary fact 
that another ship, at the very same time anchored in this harbour and 
came out by the North Channel in safety. I should say she escaped 
by a miracle, for the channel and, indeed, the whole distance between 
Kalagouk and Double Island is so full of rocks and sandbanks that 
only small coasters venture on it. The writer had communication 
with both of these commanders, wlio were men of superior intelli- 
gence, and both were misled by their charts and directions. This 
took place about ten years ago. 

Passing over some other accidents and narrow escapes, we come to 
the American ship Greenwood, which got on the rocks on the South 
side of the entrance to this river, covered at high water. The accom- 
panying letter on the subject gives a correct account of this case, which 
it will be seen arose principally from the vagueness of the directions 
that the captain had on board. But in this instance the pilots, that is, 
the native pilots, seem to have been at fault, for the European pilots 
were all engaged. Nor does the European in charge of the station 
appear to have done his dutytowards this fine ship by giving her suffi- 
cient warning, nor to have gone off to her assistance when on the 
rocks: but these are local matters, and will no doubt be properly 
dealt with. The Greenwood is so much injured that she had to be 
towed up to town and laid on shore tu prevent ler from sinking, and 
will probably be condemned. 

Pending the publication of directions under authority, the followmg 
remarks will be found useful to commanders coming to Maulmain for 
the first time. 

In approaching Amherst it is desirable to make Double Island,— 
where a lighthouse is now being erected but not yet finished,—or 
even to close in first with Kalagouk, about thirty miles to the south- 
ward of Amherst Point, either of which may be approached as close 
to as any une would wish to go. When sure of your position stand 
on to the northward until abreast of Double Island, when Amherst Point 
will be seen with its flagstaff, pagodas, and palmyra trees, all of which 
are very conspicuous, and probably the pilot boats will also be in 
sight; but if they are not to be seen and night drawing on, it will be 
best to anchor here, and they will be sure to find you on the next 
morning’s ebb tide. Nothing will be gained by going further up, 
but an anchor may be lost by doing: so, for the velocity of the tide in- 
ereases rapidly to the northward of Donble Island, and a spring flood 
tipe off Amherst Point will test the best of ground tackle. It may be 
added, that the coast and islets to the southward for a hundred miles 
or more, may be approached freely by daylight, there being no hid- 
den dangers off them; but the soundings are not a sufficient guide 
to go by at nieht, and it is better to keep aloof after nightfall, and 
stand in with the land next morning. 
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To approach Amherst from the westward requires a few words of 
caution; but Double Island or Kalagouk should be tried for, as 
before stated, and when they are closed with the former remarks also 
apply. But there is an unseen danger in crossing over from Barague 
Point to Amherst that requires the greatest caution, that is the tides, 
which, after passing eastward of the meridian of Rangoon River, set 
right into the bight of Sittang, where it is almost beyond the power 
of anchor to hold a ship on a spring flood. The writer was once 
“caught napping” while crossing this “nasty bit,” and had the plea- 
sure of riding out a flood tide with three anchors down and the decks 
flooded by the water rushing in at the hawse holes, and got a fright 
that thirty years has not rubbed out of memory. Had the ship been 
— she must have sunk at her anchors or been allowed to drift on 
shore. 

To avoid this danger keep on the South side of an imaginary line 
between Barague Point and Amherst, and have a sharp eye to the 
flood tide until Double Island or Kalagouk is clearly made out. A 
little further South may not be amiss for a stranger, but not an inch 
further North; and if rich enough lay out two shillings on the pur- 
chase of No. 7 sheet of the chart of this gulf, Admiralty, not Blue 
Paper, with which and the above notes you may be considered to 
have a “good outfit” for Maulmain. Adding that the pilots are now 
to be found cruizing in open cutters in the offing in daylight and I 
have done. But has all this not been written before! tt has, and a 
great deal more about this part of the world; but being scattered 
over a period of twenty or thirty years in the Vautical Magazine, it 
is particularly useless and will remain so until it is revised and con- 
densed and published in some sailing directory, where it can be found 
when wanted. : 

J. H. Miner. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Note.—The writer is unable to speak of the codes of signals in use 
at the present day. But the early editions of Marryatt’s Code had no 
signal for warning against danger. Would it not be desirable to have 
a special single flag for a signal of danger, which might be shown by 
itself in a page at the beginning of the book, instead of being entered 
among sentences in the body of the work. Such a flag would soon 
become familiar to every one, and when displayed and accompanied 
with a gun would command immediate attention, and might have 
anh the Greenwood and some other vessels that have got on these 
rocks. 


The reader will find more on this subject in our volumes for 1836, 
1842, 1847, and 1848.—Ep. 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE.— The City of Yeddo. 
(Concluded from vol. xxxii., p. 63°.) 


It is not possible to state exactly the amount of the population of 
Yeddo, the Japanese government not having yet established any 
regular census. The number of citizens, merchants, and artizans is 
very well known, and these in 1858 amounted to 572,848; but the 
citizens, compared with the nobility and the clerical, are not, in a nu- 
merical point of view, of any importance. Yeddo is of all others a 
city of functionaries, officers, and priests; the extent of territory 
occupied by the dwellings of the princes and the temples sufficiently 
demonstrates this. It is known, again, that according to the laws 
which govern Japan, a half of the feudal population, among which 
the empire is divided, must live at Yeddo, and the other half must be 
represented by the nearest relatives and chiefs of families. The 
Daimios on quitting the capital draw after them their followers, and 
these are sometimes numerous, for they are not only composed of 
functionaries and servants of all kinds, but of a large body of troops, 
the number of which varies from some hundreds to many thousands. 
The army of the Daimio of Satzuma is stated to consist of 25,000 
men, and from 8,000 to 10,000 generally accompany him when he 
goes to Yeddo. The prince who thus leaves Yeddo is in reality re- 
placed by another, but the troops newly come me be more or less 
than the number of his predecessor. Thus perpetual fluctuation goes 
on in the population of Yeddo, which cannot be reckoned, for the 
great Daimios do not allow even the Tycoon to interfere with the 
number or quality of persons whom they choose to have in their 
retinue. 

It is supposed that the princ:pal and second class Daimios amount, 
with their men, women, and children, to about half a million of per- 
sons. The Tycoon’s palace, reckoning all bis functionaries, soldiers, 
and servants, it is said contains about 180,000 persons. By adding 
to these the numbers of citizens and artizans, 200,000 priests, monks, 
and nuns—which fill the temples and convents, 200,000 travellers 
and pilgrims, 50,000 parias (that is to say Aettas—persons who work 
leather and touch the blood of animals, and regarded as impure, and 
consequently assigned particular quarters for residence), Christians, 
and mendicants, the entire population of Yeddo will not be less than 
1,700,000 individuals. ‘The Christians abovementioned are the de- 
scendants of the ancient Japanese Christians. They live at Yeddo in 
a particular quarter; they intermarry, and are sadly despised. The 
exercise of their religion is specially interdicted, and they are not 
even held in memory in Japan. 

This amount of population is, however, inferior to that which some 
travellers—M. Siebold among others—have given, but I think may 
be adopted as not too small. It corresponds, indeed, with the extent 
of Yeddo,—with the intercourse in its streets, compared with that of 
towns of which the population is known,—and also with the peculiar 
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arrangement and area of the city. It is probable, however, that it 
will soon fail to convey a correct idea of the truth. ‘The radical revo- 
lution which is preparing for Japan, and the origin of which is worthy 
of a special examination, is already showing itself by some striking 
symptoms. The chief of the executive power, the Tycoon, who is 
regarded as the representative of liberalism, has been summoned to 
appear before the Mikado, the legitimate Emperor, in order to justify 
himself for having violated the constitution in forming treaties with 
foreigners. After having resisted this summons for some time, he 
has fee compelled to submit to the orders of his sovereign. No- 
thing bas been divulged of what passed between the two princes, but 
the foreigners resident at Yokohama and Nagasaki have observed 
with surprise the withdrawal of the families of the princes from 
Yeddo and the departure from Nagasaki of nearly all the operatives 
engaged in the construction of houses. It was hence soon concluded, 
and authoritative notices from Japanese sources have confirmed the 
ay papa that the seat of government would be transferred from 
Yeddo to Kioto; that the Daimios would in future not be required to 
ass half their lives in its vicinity and under the surveillance of the 
coon; and that this chief, deprived of the prestige of sovereignty, 
would be reduced to a veritable office,—that of being the lieutenant 
of the Mikado. 

As for Yeddo, it is easy to furesee the time when it will be nothing 
more than a city of merchants. No doubt, with the 500 merchants 
and artizans who live in it, it will still be reckoned among the princi- 
pal of the empire; but in losing many hundreds of princely families, 
and their armies of functionaries, soldiers, and servants, which sur- 
round the Daimios, it will lose the most brilliant part of its popula- 
tion, the source of its opulence and political importance. It will be- 
come nothing more than the shadow of the capital which the treaties 
opened to western nations. Such, then, is the price which the Ty- 
coon will pay for his alliance with foreigners. His new friends will 
have hastened his ruin, unless they unite with him some day ito re- 
store his power, and show the value of rights and prerogatives which 
he holds from the sacred laws of Yongen-Sama. 

Since my first stay at Yeddo, the city had lost nothing of its éclae 
and animation. Its long streets were thronged by men of business,— 
labourers of robust frame, browned by the sun and hideously tatooed, 
drew their heavy carriages laden with merchandize of all kinds. 
They worked with deliberate and certain steps, giving forth songs at 
regular intervals for the mere exercise of their lungs. This mode of 
singing ont is common in the East: at Shanghai especially, the sharp 
cries of the Chinese porter landing goods on the quay, and at the 
crossings, make a deafening noise. The street merchants and char- 
latans, with their open sale of spirits, the quality of which they pro- 
claim with so much volubility, as well as the efficaciousness of their 
drugs. In the crossings were collected tumblers, jugglers, wrestlers, 
fortune-tellers, and beggars, who worked with pictures of grotesque 
figures, representing assassinations, incendiaries, and battles. A 
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crowd of curiosity seekers surrounded these spectacles. In the more 
retired streets a crowd of children, who sould be seen by no one, 
sleeping or waking, playing or working, passed their lives before the 
houses in which they were born. Their principal amusement was 
that of the willing serf. Thousands of them passed their time in 
this amusement, and elder persons were not wanting who would con- 
descend to the same pastime when the opportunity was favourable. 

The aristocratic parts appeared deserted compared with the noisy 
streets of the city. Inthe palaces, which, with their gardens and their 
extensive parks, occupied whole streets, dwelt farmers: there one 
never meets any other but functionaries and soldiers, or the norimon 
of some great person, whose cortege passes by in silence, while the 
people respectfully make way for it. About the temples are seen no 
one but priests, monks, and mendicants, in a word, only idlers, who 
manage the Buddhist and Sintiste temples. Among the classes of 
mendicants there is one in particular observable over all others, called 
the wedding. These all belong to the class of degraded nobility, 
who, ashamed of the state to which they are fallen, wear a bamboo 
tube on their heads that rests like a hat that is too large and too long 
on their shoulders, and which completely conceals all their features. 
It is an act visited by severe punishment to penetrate into the incog- 
nito of these lonines. 

In order to regain a sight of the life and busy scenes of the city, 
it is necessary to visit the outskirts of Yeddo, at Sinagawa or the 
northern and western suburbs. There the tea-bouses and other places 
of abandoned society attract a crowd of pleasure hunters. There con- 
fusion and quarrels prevail. There foreigners do not voluntarily ha- 
zard their lives, and only go well armed, accompanied by friends or 
escorted by Japanese officers. With a bad grace people make way 
for them sometimes, but they are sure to be interrupted, and they are 
expressly forbidden to enter any of the tea-houses. At sunset these 
streets are enlivened by a very questionable society, and assume a 
most suspicious character. a one sees individuals with 
their faces concealed by a handkerchief, one hand on the shortest of 
their two swords, and appearing more like brigands than citizens. A 
stranger has no desire to see these villanous fellows by his side, ready 
for any work; be would quickly leave such persons, especially when 
he remembers the fate of Huesken, de Voss, Decker, and other vic- 
tims of Japanese jealousy who have fallen by the hands of such 
assassins. 

When night comes, these streets are lighted up with fancy illumi- 
nations. Every one carries a paper lantern, which has the name of 
the proprietor marked on it in bold characters, or else the arms of 
their masters painted Chinese fashion. The tea-houses are now all 
shut; but beyond the barrier of a thick gate the floors of the rooms 
may be seen where the djoros are held, adorned in the landsomest 
manner, and the ghokos who play and sing to attract for their com- 
panions the attention of the passing throng. By slow degrees the 
noise ceases, the number of lanterns in the street diminish: the gates 
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of the tea-houses are closed by walls of planks. At ten the streets 
are nearly deserted; at eleven a profound silence reigns around, and 
all Yeddo is asleep; but often awakened by the tocsin sounds of 
alarm produced by repeated and accelerating blows on a bell. A 
watchman in a small tower, such as may be seen by thousands in 
Yeddo over the temples and the large houses, sees a fire, and thus 
calls for assistance. The signal of alarmn is repeated everywhere, and 
the scene of disorder and confusion of such signals may be easily 
imagined. The doors of houses are opened and out rush their inha- 
bitants; they question the passengers, and run towards the supposed 
place of the fire; many are perched on the roofs so as to get a better 
view of the danger by which they are threatened. The fire, how- 
ever, is yet far distant,—but fed by so much combustible material it 
soon reaches them. One house only may be on fire, but a whole 
street, indeed an entire quarter of the city is doomed. The means of 
extinguishing it are rapidly conveyed, but they are helpless before 
the all-devouring element. It is necessary to resign a large space to 
the fire, for nothing is capable of stopping its progress but a space in 
which there is nothing to feed it. 

Thanks to the active care of the night guardians, and a well or- 
ganised institution of firemen, as well as to the extraordinary fre- 
quency of fires that renders every one accustomed to them and how 
to deal with them, many such accidents are crushed in their begin. 
ning. Unless they are so, there is almost always some catastrophe 
to deplore. The masons, carpenters, and many other workmen are 
embodied by law as a corps of firemen; they are very clever in such 
cases, and acquit themselves with as much courage as zeal to subdue 
the fire. In every house of Yeddo there is & pump for fire, and 
oe at every door are vessels of water kept on purpose in case of 

re. 
The principal cause of fire is attributed to the use of the brasero, 
which is kept burning in their houses day and night. But the inflam- 
mable nature of the materials used in the constrnction of Japanese houses 
explains their extensive character when they dooccur. The warehouses 
destined for the reception of merchandise are built of stone and pisé. 
as well as the palaces of the daimios and other high personages, 
But the light materials are accumulated in such profusion in all the 
houses that they themselves are but poor protection from the fires 
that cause such frequent ravages. In 1859 the ancient palace of the 
Tycoon and that of the heir presumptive were entirely destroyed by 
fire. The following year a similar catastrophe covered with ruins an 
extensive portion of the city of Yeddo occupied by the palace and its 
dependent buildings of the powerful prince of Satzuma. In 1859 
and 1860 Sai-kai-dsi, the seat of the French legation, only escaped 
destruction by the courageous exertions of the firemen to preserve the 
temple, constructed for the most part of solid materials; but M. du 
Chesne de Bellecourt was obliged to seek shelter often afterwards 
with Sir Rutherford Alcock. The ill will of the lonines was not un- 
acquainted with the cause of this misfortune, and the representative 
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of France apprehended an attack on his person, on which account he 
took refuge with Sir Rutherford. M. de Bellecourt in relating after- 
wards the events of the night of the fire, did full justice to the Ja- 
panese firemen. His change of quarters had been effected in the 
twinkling of an eye, none of his etfects were broken or missed, and 
he himself was treated with tle utmost respect. 

The government of the Tycoon has thus on many occasions given 
proof of its good intentions towards its new allies; but it has not yet 
succeeded in establishing real amicable relations. The fear of rousing 
the susceptibilities of the patriotic party, which has seen with regret 
the intrusion of strangers in the affairs of the country, bas occasioned 
a reserve on the court of Yeddo which has been observed by all the 
functionaries appointed to deal with the representatives of the foreign 
powers. The persons, in virtue of their official character, do not 
make straightforward advances, and after liaving ascertained that the 
coolness with which they are received is the result‘of a party feeling, 
in their turn have adopted the same course, confirming, unfortunately, 
a state of things which renders their sojourn at Yeddo and their rela- 
tions with the government more and more difficult. 

No link of friendship is to be found between the foreign ambassadors 
and the functionaries of the Japanese, and the life which the former 
lead at Yeddo is most monotonous and cheerless. Up to the time, 
however, that Mr. Heusken was assassinated, that life was not deprived 
of some amusements. The attachés of the legations formed a toler- 
ably numerous society of young persons, and their chiefs exercised an 
unbounded hospitality. They always had friends staying with them, 
either from Europe or America, at Sai-kai-dsi, at Foden-si, at Dsen-fou- 
dsi, and enjoyed the pleasure of showing them the town and its charm- 
ing environs. Every day they had long rides on horsebaek, visiting 
their chateaus, travelling over the city, visiting the temple of Quan- 
non in pleasure parties. It was no doubt necessary to be armed on 
these occasions and on their guard, but without any serious appre- 
hensions; and they very properly at any hour of the day never went 
into the retired parts of the town. I remember a walk in company 
with the attachés of the British legation and Mr. Heusken. We set 
out from Toden-si early, with no other escort than that of our dettos 
(it was in 1860). We crossed the quarter of the town in which we 
were, Soto-Siro, and the whole city. We stayed a long time in the 
temples of their god of war, of five images, and of Quannon-Sima ; 
and after visiting’ the aristocratic places as well as those frequented 
by the mass of the people, we arrived at the village of Odsi, a dis- 
tance of nine to eleven miles from the seat of the British legation. 
Here we made a halt of several hours and were overtaken by night 
we were yet a long way from Toden-si. Our horses were tired, and 
we could only go on ata walk. We did not get home before mid- 
night, having passed fifteen hours in the roads of Yeddo without any- 
thing happening to us. 

Our excursions were not always so prolonged as this, and were 
generally not above three or four hours, and we would assemble after- 
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wards at Toden-si, either at the residence of the French or the Ame- 
rican minister. At that time, as well as at present, the Dutch minis- 
ter resided at Decima, the Russian at Hakodadi, and the Portuguese 
had only a consul, who was at Yokohama. Prussia, who has since 
concluded a treaty with Japan, had not ratified it at the last time I 
left Yeddo. But after our excursions we used to chat over them, lay 
out projects for the next day, prepare our despatches for Europe, or 
read the letters and papers which were brought to us by the Shang- 
hai steamers. Full often it was necessary to hold our council of 
Gorod-jo (five members) afterwards, or to receive a visit from a native 
functionary of foreign atfairs. Our time was then fully occupied, and 
the members of the several legations had nothing to complain of in 
their isolated positions. But the assassination of Mr. Huesken 
brought a change over all this. After this event the American minis- 
ter only remained at Yeddo, those of the French and English left it 
for Yokohama. It is true they returned to the capital of the Tycoon; 
but the close surveillance which was kept over them was intolerable, 
and two attempts to assassinate the representative of Great Britain 
having caused the death of two English subjects and showed too 
evidently the proximity of serious danger, Sir R. Alcock and M. 
Chesné de Bellecourt decided on returning to their temporary resi- 
dences at Yokohama. The minister himself of the United States, Mr. 
Pryne, in spite of his right which he maintained of residing at Yed- 
do, was obliged to leave it, his house being burnt down, and the go- 
vernors of Yeddo having requested him to leave, because they could 
not protect him from the hatred of the people. 

Artifice, crime, and political complications, which threatened Japan 
on the arrival of Europeans, have thus invaded the residences of fo- 
reigners in the capital of the Tycoon, who, after a contest of more 
than three years finds his ancient possessions restored entire to him. 
But it cannot be doubted that sooner or later our representatives will 
return to Yeddo. The West is too powerful, too much superior to 
the East, to allow its will to be anything but law; it has decided by 
extending its relations to Japan that the empire shall no longer re- 
main in its ancient isulated condition, but shall join the civilized na- 
tions of the world, and that for this purpose it shall admit into its 
capital the presence of the representatives of its great powers. 


CHanaes 1n Coast Linrs,—By S. M. Saxby, Esq., RN. 
(Continued from vol. xxxii, page 670.) 


The attempt to do justice to a subject having such strong claims 
upon us will be fruitless or profitable in proportion to the care be- 
stowed in placing it before the reader. Indeed, whoever he may be, 
the peculiar nature of my task requires that J should have him fairly 

NO. |.—VOL, XXXII. Cc 
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“by the button” before venturing upon the argument,—otherwise, at 
the first serious encounter with a not very self-evident fact, he might 
relapse into indifference and indecision. 

Were the readers of this magazine of one class only, the case 
would be different; but since it carries the varied contents of its 
pages into the house as well as into the ship, and interests so large a 
portion of the public, a few preparatory remarks upon the readers 
themselves might be useful. 

Although the examination of the subject of existing coast lines 
will more generally be made in the quiet sea cabin, or in the ample 
library on shore, the application of precepts to practice must princi- 
pally be made upon the coast itself. Now, perhaps, there is nothing 
more evident than that the air of the sea side specially affects the 
spirits of the sturdy Englishman who pays it a visit. For my part, 
bred amidst its stirring scenes, I, even now, when Time is beginning 
to stamp me with its “ broad arrow,” can never pass tlie most common- 
place incident upon the sea shore with indifference. 

A group of children in a field or meadow, or by ‘the road side, 
might play unheeded; but let even these, by the water side, be, for 
example, engaged in their oyster-shell architecture, or their devious 
canal-forming excavations in the sea sand,—in their castle building, 
with their tiny moats and ponds and mimic sea walls, able to bear for 
some few minutes the attacks of advancing Neptnne,—in their hasty 
repairs of a sudden sea breach here, or the stopping the direction of 
an invading stream there, until the last stronghold and “ castle keep” 
becomes levelled by the inevitable tide,—and one discovers that his 
mind has become interested until unconsciously ensnared. 

And this we call child’s play! Is it? If so, we are all children, 
for it is the game which, when played upon a larger scale, history de- 
scribes as winning 8 territory or losing a kingdom. By the bye, who 
are “‘we”’—the best of us,—who propose or consent to the eager in- 
vestigations of geological evidences, that in their antiquity im- 
measurably outweigh the few centuries which occupy so deeply the 
thoughts of the ordinary antiquarian ? 

Whether the epaulet, or the coronet, or the civic crown, or the 
solemn wig and the forensic gown, or the plumed helmet, at times 
gives dignity to our appearance, we—and it is important to my sub. 
ject that we confess it—are individuals possessed of a certain inborn 
proclivity towards the enjoyment of trifles, when circumstances permit 
of our unbending from official and highly necessary demands upon 
our gravity. And precisely as effect is produced in a picture by the 
contrast of light and shade, so do contrasting sre scan reburnish 
our faculties and produce a healthiness of tone, which gives vigour to 
the temperament and strength to the character. 

Agreed, then, that sea-side employment is attractive to most of us: 
before proceeding it will be well to give an instance of the “evi-« 
dences” and the “antiquity” above referred to. ‘This digression is 
prompted by no unsteadiness of purpose, but it is absolutely necessary 
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to show the reader beforehand a glimpse of the rewards to be met 
With in the pursuit of the question proposed. 

A few years since a labourer brought for my examination a mass 
of stone, weighing perhaps a hundredweight, saying that it was a 
pity to break up anything “curious,” as, said he, “some people set 
’count upon ever such odd things,” and he could not make out some 
“ter’ble queer marks about it.” On my cutting carefully into the 
stone, a magnificent crustacean of the lobster species (now known as 
the Hoplopareia Saxbii), measuring a foot in length, became gradu- 
ally exposed. Every original mark of the shell was perfect, and it 
remains, perhaps unique in its beauty and value, as a treasured gem 
in our family collection. But the reader must not imagine that the 
mere sight of this relic of a remote antiquity conveyed an impression 
of singular intrinsic beauty, although we use the term conventionally ; 
but let us briefly examine the associations inseparable from its disco- 
very, and we shall find enough to lead to the‘loftiest speculations to 
which the human mind can aspire. (We discard as frivolous the 
mere term “ handsome fossil.”’) 

As an example.—The specimen was found in a stratum below the 
“free stone” of the upper green sand (the “ fire stone” of Mantell) ; 
it consequently had lived in one of the exceedingly ancient seas. It 
had died suddenly and without violence, for not a limb nor a claw 
was distorted. It had been enclosed in a sudden envelope of very 
muddy water, and it thus became imbedded. In course of ages the 
mud became stone. Some terrific convulsion of nature afterwards 
broke this bed into fragments, which were rolled about and water 
worn ordi long succeeding ages; until, at some subsequent change 
in the earth’s surface, the fragment in which our crustacean was in- 
closed became again embedded in strata that formed what is now 
called “green sand ;” in which the said fragment was found as one 
of the isolated masses called ‘“whil rag stones,” the general car- 
bonaceous matter found in which probably derived its origin from the 
destruction of other animal substances. It would, therefore, be saying 
very little to assert that this creature lived long before Adam 
was created—countless ages before,—for it was in the green sand 
strata, which existed long before the chalk hills were deposited, and 
therefore was much antecedent to that state of the earth’s surface on 
which Adam was placed ! 

Such may be taken as a sample of the pleasant interruptions which 
will unavoidably vary our occupations upon the coast. Therefore, we 
will a to indulge in cheerful talk, and dispose of incidents as they 
occur, for the mind is proverbially like the bow,—the more powerful 
as we judiciously relax it. 

Never was a greater mistake than the prevailing notion that what 
is scientific is essentially difficult. If I wish to reach the roof of my 
house and have not patience to proceed by a staircase, why should I 
declare the attempt difficult or impracticable? Iam afraid that in 
like manner our prejudices and opinions too often owe their origin to 
the nature of the means we use in attempting the hill of science. 
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It would be wrong to enter upon details of hydrography and geology 
for our special purpose without the assumption of only such an amount of 
preparation as is usually to be found in a general reader. This will 
be borne in mind on every occasion. The opposite extreme would be 
to deprive many an intelligent inquirer of his object. Especially will 
it be convenient first to refer briefly to a few facts connected with the 
earth’s surface. 

Those who enter upon the subject of geology are liable to over-esti- 
mate the knowledge which the human mind has hitherto acquired upon 
the subject. The most learned in the science will tell you that much 
has recently been done by English and foreign observers, but that still 
we absolutely know little of what is called the “crust of the earth.” 
If we, as a parallel case, examine a rusty cannon-ball, the aspect of 
the outside would give a person unaccustomed to the appearance of 
oxidized iron but a vague opinion of the nature of the body forming 
its substance, inasmuclf as the exterior would be a compound derived 
from the action of air and moisture thereupon. Now, this “rust” 
corresponds in some measure with that portion of the earth which is 
the object of our examination, so far as regards geology,—except that 
the geologist cannot penetrate so deeply into the earth's crust, in pro- 
portion to the earth’s diameter, as he can into the rust of the cannon- 
ball. Certain protrusions of once molten rock reveal, it is true, the 
nature of a somewhat deeper portion of the earth’s mass; but it will 
give a tolerably accurate notion of the state of our knowledge if we 
take the following into consideration. 

The deepest mine in the world is considerably under, say 3,000 
feet, and the highest known mountain is not six miles in height; the 
deepest soundings of the ocean have not, I believe, exceeded 54 miles. 
Hence we may say, speaking broadly, that the limit of thickness pos- 
sible to be examined by the eye of man is about a dozen miles. By 
reasoning on the accumulations of strata and their relations to each 
other, it is just possible to infer a knowledge of greater depths. But 
to our powers of visual examination there is manifestly a limit. 

Now, adding the height of the highest mountains to the lowest 
depths hitherto examined, we are led to the following conclusions. If 
we lay our pocket card (vertically to the floor) along the circumference 
of a round table four feet in diameter, the thickness of the card will 
pretty accurately indicate the comparative depth to which man can 
observe the crust of the earth! And, further, this outer film was 
formed much in the same manner as the rust on the cannon-ball. 
‘‘ Air and moisture” caused it in each case alike; although in the 
earth’s surface mechanical and chemical agencies,—such as action of 
and subsidence from water, and volcanic operations, &c, have dis- 
placed,—broken up,—again placed in mechanical suspension in water,— 
again deposited,—again and again, through countless periods, subjected 
it to alternate disturbance and repose, until at last, when consolidated 
by time into permanent strata, or “beds,” as we call them, dominion 
over them was given to Man, made in the image of his Maker; and 
the riches of their varied materials, so wonderfully provided, were 
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converted by him into the necessaries and luxuries of life, and their 
surfaces contributed all that a beneficent Creator saw fitted for hitn 
and for animal and vegetable life. Of course the continued action of 
water modified from age to age the outlines of the portion existing as 
dry land. Now, hydrograpby treats of such outlines, but more parti- 
cularly has reference to the submerged portions of the globe. 

The most important of the recent discoveries connected with the 
depths of the ocean and the form of its bed, have been lately illustrated 
by me (under the word ‘“ Soundings”) in the Cyclopedia of Arts and 
Sciences, where they are projected to scale. These bear so strongly 
on the question of coast lines and their changes, by indicating the 
main direction of certain currents and “scourings” of sea water near 
the coast, that attention to them is not only essential but exceedingly 
interesting. In my own experience, and as regards our own shores, 
two things have contributed greatly to the development and confirma- 
tion of the opinions and results about to be recorded in the Nautical, 

In the first place, the very useful remarks printed in the Tide 
Tables issued ' annually from the Hydrographic Department, and 
calculated and inserted by Staff-Commander Burdwood, R.N., and 
headed “ Set of the Tides along the Southern Coast of England,” gave 
an unexpected and independent check upon deductions which I had 
arrived at from totally different data,—and it will be curious to see, 
onward, the scientific value of these; and, secondly, I have derived 
great benefit from the habit of colouring my charts in such manner as 
to read at a glance, in the depth or lightness of colour, the various 
deptlis of the sea bottom.* 

The shores of England are so varied in character, and evidence such 
extraordinary facts from the opcration of the waves of the sea, that 
rather than attempt a vaguely general description of the changes 
which must have occurred in the whole circuit of Britain, it will 
better suit the purpose in view, viz., that of offering a few well di- 
gested remarks which will be available upon almost every coast, if we 
select some particular locality and endeavour to work out in sufficient 
detail what may have been the gradual progress of change whicb has 
given to such part of the coast line its present aspect and boundary. 

Now, no part of the globe furnishes a district better adapted for 
illustration of the subject of changes than our own coast of the Eng- 
lish Channel. Not only are circumstances connected therewith which 
show, to a great extent, the effects of constant tidal operations, but it 
is a portion of the earth’s crust in which nearly all the principal strata 
of the globe, from the very lowest rocks up to the newest “tertiary,” 
may be examined in situ, in their elegant sectional escarpments. We 
take, therefore, this appropriate coast for our investigations. 

The very thought is suggestive of pleasure, for it will be the pur- 
suit of science under favourable circumstances. During my rambles, 
scarcely a trifling pastime can be mentioned at which, while luxuriat- 
ing in a cool and invigorating summer breeze, I have not noticed men 


* Vide word “Chart,” in Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. 
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of yeara, and talent, and reputation, engage in upon a sea coast. When 
the mind is pleasantly absorbed in an outdoor pursuit it is all *‘ holi- 
day.” What care we at such times for the exhibition of somewhat 
(in themselves) undignified hilarities, when our ostensible object is 
pleasant scientific inquiry ? Inquiry, moreover, entered upon with a 
predetermined resolution of enjoyment! No sooner does the project- 
ing angle of a cliff screen us from the eyes of fellow men than we are 
new creatures. Otherwise, for instance, how can we explain the fact 
that two middle aged and really respectable men were, on one occasion, 
seen playing at pitching heavy stones alternately ut ench others adopted 
stone, and following up the “game” for a mile or so along a quiet, 
unfrequented shore with all the delight of village boys? Who will 
declare that cach might not blamelessly have been an M.A., M.D., or 
B.D., or possibly a C.B., or even a D.D.? 

And, again, I remember, on another occasion, seeing, long before 
they saw me, four or five evidently young gentlemen, upon a beach, 
deriving screaming amusement from pelting the remains of an old 
weather beaten tin kettle,—the explosion of their mirth occurring at 
the precise moment when a lucky hit with a small stone struck the 
“target” from its position just in time to deprive a heavier stone of 
the honour of victory. Nay, I even remember the exclamation which 
broke from one of them as he, wiping his brow, loudly declared it 
“jolly fun.” 

Moving in our usual spheres, restraints and necessary formalities 
tie us to conventional precisions; but imagine a ringing laugh, a bois- 
terous call, or a dodging race, indulged in by the serious looking fre- 
quenter of a London promenade! Verily, that which would there be 
a gross indecorum, becomes a legitimate amusement on the shingle 
beach of a coast, where nobody sees you. But J must not forget that 
eyes are upon me, and therefore resume. 

It is worthy of note that dry land, as we now see it, is of very 
variable age. Long after the stratified beds were deposited, molten 
masses of granite forced their way upward, breaking through strata, 
leaving them changed, distorted, and dislocated. Some of the most 
remarkable mountain ranges of Europe owe their elevation to this 
cause, and are of a comparatively very recent date. ‘This upheaval 
of molten matter need not surprise us when we learn that the crust of 
the earth surrounds a mass in a state of intensely heated fusion; nor 
need even this alarm us, since Mr. Hopkins seems to have proved that 
in consequence of the gradual cooling of the outer portions of the 
earth, such a terrific nucleus of fire is scarcely within a thousand miles 
of the earth’s surface. 

The examination of a coast line forbids the limiting of observations 
to the precise locality, for there we perhaps only see the effects of 
causes to be sought for hundreds of miles away. ‘This is one pecu- 
liarity of the subject. Indeed the question of changes in the coast 
line seems to hold an uncomfortable berth between geography and hy- 
drography. The want of a term of designation for the science which 
considers the wave-eating power may have deterred many geologists 
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who are inexperienced in hydrography, and many hydrographers who 
are but little acquainted with geology, from entering upon useful in- 
vestigations,—why not give it a specific name? Until a better is 
found, I beg to propose, from the destructive action of the waves of 
the sea, to call it “ Undavorology.”* 

Iam prepared to show that the recognition of undavorology (or 
whatever we are to call it) as a distinct science is much called for. 
Our best writers on geology speak of the alterations in a coast lipe as 
a consequence of what has been, strictly speaking, geological disturb- 
ance, but they dispose of the question rather as regards the gain or 
loss in the quantitative area of land or sea, than with reference to any 
actual and detailed accuracy of outline or probability of change; while 
hydrography only notices the position of such outline as a local and 
tsolated fact, irrespective of any geological considerations. 

When hydrography forewarns the mariner as to decreasing depth 
of water on “ bars,” or shiftings of an entire channel (as it did in the 
lamentable case of the Orpheus), the cause of such change falls not 
within its reasonable province. A branch of science is therefore 
needed to assist the two. 

Now, what would not have been the value of the newly proposed 
science of undavorology, had it only been cultivated as such during 
the past half century? We cannot be always re-surveying at home 
and abroad ; as things are, a correct chart, once produced, does duty 
for fifteen to thirty years, receiving such additions from time to time 
as accident or occasion may suggest; but the discovery of perfected 
changes often takes us by surprise when we have no data, and no pre- 
vious especial investigations from which to expect such changes. 

« As an instance,—it is not five years since certain experienced nau- 
tical men and talented engineers of Liverpool were, with some anxiety, 
speculating upon the changes which were supposed to be in progress, 
threatening the very permanency of the depth of water in the im- 
portant estuary of the Mersey. And again,—not fifteen years since, 
I carefully surveyed a few miles of shore on an exposed part of our 
southern coast, in order that posterity might possess a datum by which 
to test the action of the waves in that district. I selected, upon the 
shore, enormous blocks of solid stony rock from the toughest beds of 
the upper green sand, as what I then expected would mark for at least 
acentury the “stations” of my survey. Last year, several of these 
were found to have gone altogether, from the encroachments of the 
sea—(I will again refer to this in its proper place). I could, of course, 
retrace their position. I took the precaution at the time, of depositing 
& copy of my survey with the clergyman of an adjoining village, for 
place among its parish records. Now, had similar records from 
various parts of our coast, during a period of, say fifty years, been in 
like manner preserved and deposited, invaluable would such now prove 
to both geologist and hydrographer. From their united evidences, 


* From Unda, wave, and Voro, eat into, devour. 
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every hydrographic fact would then have a distinct relation to future 
utility. 

The well appreciated vigilance of our hydrographic department 
duly noted the change in the position of the Manukau Channel, but 
the cause of that change being in obscurity, who can tell the probable 
nature of its next variation? and why we may not even suspect the 
-channel’s ultimate annihilation? The question bears tremendously 
upon, the prospects of colonization, and, as a general principle, the 
mercantile interests are largely involved in the consideration. Did 
we, in this instance (which, of course, is only used in illustration), 
know the cause of change, we might be led shortly to a detection of 
the general nature of the water-action operating stealthily upon the 
whole West coast of New Zealand. 

And again,—The Trinity Board frequently see occasion to alter the 
position of their buoys, on account of changes in the situation of dan- 
gerous sandbanks. Were it the province of any science to examine 
into and record the causes of such shifts of sand, a regular system of 
valuable detection of expected changes would, in the course of a very 
few years, be developed,—a system which the ablest geologists of the 
aze would feel interest in promoting and perfecting. 

I hope the observations which I propose to have the honour of 
laying before your readers in succeeding pages will, from their very 
nature, absolve me from any possible imputation of presumption. But 
I look upon the word “hydrography, as indicating a merely infant 
condition of a rapidly progressive intelligence; while the science of 
‘“undavorology” (if such it may be called) is destined to extend 
beyond precedent the knowledge of those slow but incessant mutations 
in the earth’s surface, which, however comparatively small in the 
daily or yearly progress, are, as local questions, of great importance to 
us, while they are existing analogies to nature’s former operations 
upon the grandest scale, serving, moreover, as sn impregnable basis 
for the structure of and support to the noble science of geology. 


(To be continued. ) 


Tue Western DIivISiON OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.—Gales of the 
Gulf of Lyons. 


(Continued from vol. xxxii, pugre 654.) 


Admiral William Henry Smyth, whose name, all the world knows, 
has long been connected with Mediterranean hydrography, has made 
some valuable observatians on the winds and weather of this sea. In 
his work, entitled Zhe Mediterranean, we find the following remarks 
on the gales of the Gulf of Lyons. 

“One of the pcculiaritics of this gulf,” he says, “is the sudden 
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rising of its waves, and their attaining a size not at all proportionate 
to the strength of the winds. Both their amplitude and elevation are 
greater than could be considered to result only from the action of the 
wind on the waters of the gulf; and their increase under a gale cannot 
be regarded as uniform. The absolute height of the waters from the 
trough to the crest of the wave in severe weather cannot be much less 
than thirty feet, even close to Provence, where Count Marsigli pro- 
nounced that in a very violent tempest they only rose to seven feet 
above the natural level of the sea. The waves of the Mediterranean, 
in general gales, may be estimated between fourteen and eighteen feet 
in height, and are often, from want of range in some parts of the 
short seas, called ‘chopping.’ 

** Towards the close of the war many ships of our Toulon fleet 
were struck by the electric fluid while cruising off Cape Sicie ; among 
which those fine three-deckers the Hibernia, the Ville de Paris, the 
San Josef, the Union, the Ocean, the Barfleur, and the Royal George, 
which, together with several of the two-deckers, besides having men 
hurt, received very considerable damage in gear and spars between 
1811 and 1814.* In the beginning of 1813 Sir Edward Pellew an- 
chored off the mouth of the Rhone with thirteen sail of the line, and 
there watered: but they had to ride out a very heavy gale of wind 
with two cables on end and topmasts struck. Of this blockading 
force one half were damaged by lightoing, and at least five ships were 
obliged to shift their topmasts. 

“This gale commenced from the South and sent in a heavy sea; 
but on the 10th it blew violently from the North, and then the water 
was comparatively smooth: so far, therefore, it may be considered a 
veering storm; but though some other Mediterranean gales within my 
experience approximate even nearer than this towards the rotatory, 
the subject has not yet been properly discussed.” 

Of this Gulf of Lyons the Admiral remarks—“ The coast of France 
forms a deep bight between the Pyrenees and the Alps, which from 
its gusty turbulence, even in the summer months, has been immemo- 


* And which, we may add, is now a circumstance unknown to the Royal 
Navy since their protection from lightning by the ingenuity of Sir William 

arris.—Ep. 

+ This remark of the Admiral is worthy the attention of our Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean, and officers who might turn their attention to 
this subject, which ‘“‘has not yet been properly discussed.’ We have no 
doubt that in the main many of the Mediterranean gales are rotatory, the 
ceatre being sometimes to the northern and sometimes to the southern side of 
that sea—a circumstance which the changes of the wind would indirate. But 
we quote the Admiral’s hint for the attention of our officers, knowing as we 
do that Admiral Fitz Roy is ever ready to discuss their observations. The 
hurricane theory must be well known among our present naval officers, as it 
is to be found in almost every work, hesides our own little brochure, entitled 
The Storm Compass, now in its second edition, published even in Spanish, at 
the hydrographic office of Madrid. The Mediterranean gales have not been 
“properly discussed.”? Colonel Reid seems to have been of opinion that the 

editerranean gales were rotatory.— Ep. 

NO. 1.—Vol.. XXXIII. D 
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rially designated the Gulf of ‘Lions.’ Here, when a breeze springs 
up in the afternoon and freshens as the sun goes down, it may be ex- 
pected to blow strong at midnight. Hard gales are preceded by a 
heavy swell and surf, in character not unlike the rollers of the South 
Atlantic Ocean, though of inferior volume.* In this notorious. gulf, 
so proverbial for the treachery of sudden anemological changes, I have 
weathered some tough gales, and can therefore render personal testi- 
mony to the violence of its squalls and the furious ebullition of its 
waters. 

“In March, 1795, a French man-of-war, falling into the Gulf of 
Lyons in a violent gale of wind from the S.E., which chopped round 
to S.W., was quickly dismasted and nearly torn to pieces: here she 
lay, utterly prostrate, for six days. It was in this gale that the Zllus- 
trious, a fine seventy-four, which had received damage in the recent 
battle in the Gulf of Genoa, having struck the shore, and there being 
no hope of saving her, was abandoned and burnt. Every seaman 
will recollect that on the 22nd of May, 1798, Nelson was assailed by 
a sudden storm in this gulf, which carried away all the Vanguard's 
topmasts, broke the foremast into three pieces, sprung the bowsprit, 
washed a man overboard, killed a midshipman and a seaman, and 
wounded several men. ‘The ship, which acted her name at the Nile 
only two months afterwards, rolled and laboured so dreadfully, and 
was in such distress, that Nelson himself declared ‘the meanest frigate 
out of France would have been a very unwelcome guest.’ And in the 
winter of 1808, when his true and tried associate, Lord Collingwood, 
was blockading Toulon, with his flag flying on board the Ocean, a 
roomy new ninety-eight gun ship, he was assailed by a succession of 
hard gales. In one of these gales that noble three-decker was ter- 
ribly crippled, and so nearly lost that I here give the words of a spec-. 
tator, Captain Fead, who thus wrote to me in August, 1845 :— 

“‘¢T was standing on the Royal Sorereign’s forecastle, and at the 
same time looking at the Ocean, which was then about half a mile on 
eur lee bow and on the starboard tack. At that moment she was 
struck by a very heavy sea, which threw her on her beam ends,—so 
much so, that several of our men called out “the Admiral’s gone 
down.” But ina few seconds I had the pleasure to sce her right 
again. We understood afterwards that the blow had completely dis- 
abled her; and that nearly all the bolts of her iron knees were broken. 
‘It was the most awfully terrific scene I ever beheld. Lord Colling- 
‘wood told Admiral Thornborough, a short time after, that he thought 
the topsides were actually parting from the frame of the ship; and 
ithat the heavy guns were suspended so nearly vertical that the effect 


* This remark applies, we really believe, to all oceans. The gale which 
‘wrecked the Reynard, commanded by that excellent officer Captain Cracroft, 
was preceded by a heavy ewell which came before the wind. And on the North 
ccoast of Spain the swell has been known commonly to precede the wind by 
twenty-four hours !—an interval certainly long enough for a warning; an 
as aha be expected, when it is N.W. it inundates all the ports on that 
coast.— Ep. 
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was alarming. This happened in December, and we must have been 
in about the middle of the Gulf of Lyona, with the wind at N.W.’” 

We think here is now sufficient warning for the navigator to take 
care how he gets into the Guif of Lyons; but we must give the Ad- 
miral’s last caution, bearing as it does on the proper use of the baro- 
meter in the gulf. He says— 

“I afterwards visited the gulf in very passable weather; but on 
the 3rd of October, 1820, while standing for Marseilles, in H.M.S. 
Aid, the atmosphere became so very transparent as in itself to be of 
@ suspicious character. Yet the peculiar beauty of the romantic hills 
before us, the glorious sun above, and the smooth, glistening fluid 
around, conspired to lull apprehension. But when, about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the Lieutenant of the watch entered the cabin with, 
‘Sir, a light breeze is springing up, shall we set topgallant studding- 
sails?’ I, having that moment looked at the barometer and found that 
it had suddenly fallen 0°3 of an inch, with a surface still extremely 
concave, replied, ‘ No, turn the hands up to shorten sail, and we’ll get 
the topgallant yards on deck!’ This answer surprised him; but all 
the officers being well acquainted with the reliance which, both from 
experience and reason I placed on my marine monitor, the preparations 
were briskly executed to the desired extent, although there was no 
other discernible aspect of mischief. 

‘“‘ Scarcely, however, was the canvas reduced, and the ship under 
command with close-reefed topeails, before a gust rushed so furiously 
upon us, that bad we made sail instead of shortened it, the masts must 
have been carried away, if that were the least accident. As usual 
with northerly gales in this gulf, great numbers of birds were blown 
off, which, though of very opposite characters, were all subdued out 
of their several instincts, and laboured to find a common shelter on 
the decks. That same night we lay to* (the wind), with the sea oc- 
casionally making fair breaches over us; but from the premonition 
thus obtained, excepting a boat washed from the quarter-davits, a jib- 
boom sprung, and the weather bulwarks stove in, we sustained scarcely 
any damage.” 

Let the seaman, we say, among other warnings, attend to the beba- 
viour of his friend the barometer, and profit by this lesson. 


Currents. 


The currents on the coast of Liguria are nearly periodical, except- 
ing at some intervals in which the boisterous weather changes their 
direction. From the River Magra to the sand of Voltri they run 
S.E. and N.W. always; from Voltri to Savona they run S.W.; from 
Savona to Cape Noli they run South; from thence to Cape Male 
South; and trom this last cape to Antibes W.S.W. These directions, 
almost always regular and constant, are sometimes modified and re- 


* We insert the word without the ellipsis of the expression “lay to”’ or “lay 
by,”’ common enough in our sea dialect, but sometimes, with awful want of per- 
ception written “ lay-too,’’ and a misconception of the ready, flexible character 
of our maritime language which has been the admiration of great men.—Ep, 
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versed by the strength of the prevailing wind. Their general strength 
may be considered to be about five nilesaday. But they are strongest 
in the summer months and least in those of winter; but off the points 
and capes of the coast their velocity is considerably increased, and off 
them they sometimes form escarceos. 

Outside of the gulf they assume various directions, as impelled by 
the wind, for they are generally driven before it and attain their 
strength according to its force. And on this account, in order to cross 
them in bad weather, it is necessary to do so with the utmost rapidity, 
so as not to allow the vessel to get embayed without being able to ex- 
tricate herself. This is a precaution which must be carefully observed 
with the winds blowing into the gulf,- for they produce a very strong 
current, and a vessel crossing it should have good speed on her, 80 as 
to do it in the least possible time, and so avoid being set to leeward. | 

The fact has been established by observation that in all gulfs or 
large bays the winds blow from the centre towards the different shores, 
and that vessels which enter them close-hauled soon run free. And 
with this fact it is easy to take the Gulf of Genoa, and instead of 
being close-hauled, a vessel should run free, and although at first to 
leeward of her course, will be certain to make up for it afterwards. 
The same may also be done in the Gulf of Lyons. 

On the coast of Calabria the anchorages must be considered as tem- 
porary, in consequence of the depth which prevails in them and the 
eddies and currents to which they are liable. Thus vessels only 
anchor there from necessity, either on account of a sudden change of 
wind or an unexpected calm, or even a stream of current setting the 
ship on shore. Vessels, if possible, should prefer anchoring off the 
town of Catona, East and West from Messina, or a little to the north- 
ward, in twelve, eighteen, or twenty fathoms water; also off Nuestra 
Senora del Arco, on the beach of Reggio, or off San Juan, between 
the tower of San Augusto and Cape Pellaro,—at all of which an- 
chorages there is the same depth of fifteen and twenty fathoms at half 
a cable from the shore. And as the depth increases with considerable 
rapidity it is indispensable in some cases to secure a hawser to the 
shore, for which purpose there are pillars placed; and it is as well 
even to tay an anchor out on the beach, to avoid losing the anchorage. 
At all times it is necessary to be prepared to make sail the moment 
that the cause of anchoring has ceased. ; 

The Strait of Messina must be considered as a part of a river sub- 
ject to tides; for although these do not prevail in the Mediterranean, 
it has been observed that the currents from the midst of this sea pre- 
serve @ uniformity with the moon’s motion. 

From these observations it has been concluded that the establish- 
ment in the strait takes place at Qh. a.m., that is, that the flood or 
eurrent towards the North is at its highest elevation at 9h. It re- 
mains stationary nearly an hour, and then begins to full, setting to the 
southward, until 4h. p.m.; beginning again to rise at 5h. p.m., and 
showing the same interval later as the ordinary tide. This uniform 
movement of the water observed in the middle of the strait is in every 


~- 
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respect opposite on its two shores, where a counter stream follows the 
contrary direction to the flood, spreading over a zona more or less 
wide, according to the configuration of the strait; but which is scarcely 
a mile in breadth. Therefore, when the current of tide in the middle 
of the strait is setting to the North, the counter-current is running on 
both the shores, and vice versa: from which phenomenon the pilots 
derive much advantage. The mean rate of the current is reported to 
be from three to four miles an hour, but is considerably increased 
when it rans with the wind. 

It is easy to perceive what a variety of eddies are formed in the 
narrows of the strait by the three streams just described. And for 
this reason it would be imprudent to attempt the strait at night with- 
out a pilot, even with a fair wind. The wind may fall suddenly, or 
undergo such changes from the shores of the strait as would compro- 
mise the safety of a ship, from which only a pilot could rescue her, 
taking advantage of the counter-current. 

A vessel from the westward or the northward will find a pilot a few 
miles to the northward of the Faro (light); and from the southward, 
will find him three or four miles South of Messina. . 

When the wind and current in the middle of the strait are favour- 
able, vessels take the mid-channel without obstacle. But if the 
current is contrary, they adopt either one shore or the other for the 
counter-stream, generally preferring the Sicilian shore. 

With a foul wind the difficulties of navigation increase; and when 
it is southerly they anchor to'the N.W. of the lighthouse, or they 
keep under sail off and on the Sicilian shore, between the Faro and 
the Lipari Isles, until the wind changes. Again, if the wind is north- 
erly, they bring up between Faro and Messina, off Nuestra Senora de 
la Grotta or the farm of Ganziri. And when the foul wind is man- 
ageable they work against it, preferring making short boards to keep 
in the favouring ccunter-current, but which can only be done by day- 
light or in fine moonlight nights. ' 

It would be no easy matter to give a correct idea of the currents of 
the Tuscan archipelago. . ‘Those which are observed, and which some- 
times run about half a mile an hour, frequently take opposite direc- 
tions, and mostly that of the wind, and even in calm weather will 
precede the wind and the direction which it will take. Thus, when 
northerly and N.W. winds blow, and the water falls in the gulfe of 
Lyons and Genoa, the waters collecting in the channels between the 
islands run swiftly to the South and S.E., according to their configu- 
ration, increasing in velocity according to ‘their breadth; while, if the 
wind is from the opposite direction, the carrents are equally strong to 
the North, filling those gulfs. Fortunately for the navigator, most of 
the islands are high xnd conspicuous, and not far apart, giving the 
means, by cross bearings, for a vessel at all times to know her position, 
although the weather may not be very clear. 

In the same manner the currents met with in the channels formed 
by the Ponza Isles originate from the same causes which produce those 
of the Tuscan archipelago, They generally run with tolerable ra- 
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pidity to the 8. W., excepting in the months of August and September, 
when they take an opposite direction, but more or less deviating from 
the effect of the wind. Those which are the most prevalent are from 
S.W., which are also on shore winds along the whole Italian coast 
from Genoa to Messina, and are especially dirty and violent, prevail- 
ing nearly the whole of the autumn. During the wind they prevail 
alternately with off shore winds, which are also very strong, especially 
out of the gulfs and bays of the coast. 

* On the South coast of Sicily the currents are very variable, gene- 
rally following the direction of the prevailing wind. Nevertheless, in 
normal times, and when the sea is quiet for several days, an easterly 
current will be observed running from half a mile to a mile an hour. 
In the Malta Channel the current runs to the S.E. with so much 
strength at times, that vessels beating to windward in it are obliged to 
carry a press of sail, so as not to fall to leeward; and those standing 
across from Valetta to Cape Passaro and back with N.W. winds, run 
a point to leeward of their course to secure their ground. 

There is a phenomenon on this coast called by the natives Marobia 
or Mare ubbriaco. We give our Admiral’s graphic account of it in 
his own words :-— 

“The Marobia is an extraordinary phenomenon, most probably de- 
riving its name from mare ubbriaco, or ‘drunken sea,’ as its move- 
ment is apparently very inconsistent. It occurs principally on the 
southern coast of Sicily, and is generally found to happen in calm 
weather, but is considered as the certain precursor of a gale. The 
Marobia is felt with the greatest violence at Mazzara, perhaps from 
the contour of the coast. Its approach is announced by a stillness in 
the atmosphere and a lurid sky; when suddenly the water rises two 
feet above its usual level, and rushes into the creeks with amazing 
rapidity, but in a few minutes recedes again with equal velocity, dis- 
turbing the mud, tearing up the seaweed, and occasioning a noisome 
effuvia. During its continuance the fish float quite helpless on the 
turbid surface and are easily taken. These rapid changes (as capri- 
cious in their nature as those of the Euripus) generally continue from 
thirty minutes to upwards of two hours; and are succeeded by a 
breeze from the southward which quickly increases to heavy gusts. 
This phenomenon may be occasioned by a westerly wind blowing at 
some distance in the offing, towards the North coast of Sicily, and a 
S.E. wind at the same time in the Channel of Malta, the meeting of 
which would take place between Trapani and Cape San Mario. I 
advance this idea because the westerly wind most usually precedes, 
and the S.E. succeeds the Marobia.” 

The Admiral adds to the foregoing, that—‘“ It was during a turbu- 
lent Marobia that H.M.S. Raven was lost on Cape Granitola, on the 
6th January, 1804; and that this was the unusual current of Captain 
Swaine’s defence at the consequent court-martial of inquiry into the 
loss. When very violent its effects of action and reaction are felt 
even on the coast of Barbary.” 

But, speaking of the great current, the Admiral makes this im- 
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portant remark,—‘“ These sea-motions, as our early hydrographers 
named them, are everywhere sensibly affected by the prevalent winds ; 
as is strongly instanced in bights, inlets, and channels :—of which the 
Gulf of Lyons, the Riviera of Genoa, the Faro of Messina, the upper 
portion of the Adriatic, the Gulf of Corinth, the Euripus, the Syrian 
Sea, and the two Syrtes are examples. Strong ripples, resembling 
breakers, are frequently caused in the vicinity of the larger islands by 
the waves of one particular division meeting those of another: often 
breaking in so confused a manner as to account for many of the ideal 
shoals which find places on charts, to the confusion of navigators.” 


(To be continued. ) 


CONTENTS OF THE Buosy IsLanp Notre Book. 


Our friend Captain Kennedy has transmitted us the Note Book 
which has been lying at the post office at Booby Island for three years. 
We insert here the principal contents of it as curiosities in their way. 
Some of the notes of which will prove useful. 
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Booby Island, Post Orfice. 


18th May, 1860. 
Ship Medway, of Scarborough, James B. Kennedy, left Sydney on 
Ist May, 1860. Passed through the Coral Sea without seeing any- 
thing. From 15° S. followed the Cumberland’s track. Saw the land 
of New Guinea from Keppel Point to Cape Possession. Struck 
soundings in 53 fathoms to the East of Bramble Cay on night of 
Sunday, 13th inst. Anchored at Stephens Island on Monday. Laid 
at anchor all the 15th; weather very thick, with thunder and rain; 
wind S.W. to N.W. Wednesday, 16th, anchored under Poll Islet, 
and on the 17th anchored at Booby Island. Whilst passing through 
Prince of Wales Channel saw the French ship Chatillon in difficulty 
near the reef opposite Ipili Reef. Hove to under Goose Island until 
she came clear and ran down to us. Bligh Entrance has everything 
to recommend it, and the last Admiralty charte appear to me perfect. 
I leave a chest, a Prayer Book, some newspapers, and sundry stores,— 

also this book and pens and ink. 
Janes B. Kennepy. 
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Le navire Francais le Chatillon, de Bordeaux, Capitaine E. Bounin, 
a mouilli sous Booby, le 17 Mai, 1860. Tout allait bien abord. Sa- 
lut & mes confréres. 
EK. Bounin. 


Pris la lettre déposée par mon ami Capitaine De |’ Amelie. 
Allant de Newcastle & Point de Galle. 


Le navire lu Confiance, de Bordeaux, Capitaine G. Equin, a mouilli 
& I’tle Booby, le 18 Mai, 1860. Venant de Melbourne et allant & 
Calcutta. Tout bien abord. 
G. Equin. 


Départ en méme temps. 


Le Capitaine Equin a vu a son entré dans le Detroit (Raine Island) 
un grand navire sur les récifs, noyant que son mat d’artimon et sa 
voile largue, je n’ai pu Je reconnaitre et n’ai vfi personne del’equipage 
il devait y avoir peu de temps qu’il etait a cette place. 

G. Equin. 


June 12th. 
Ship Zhomas Ann Cole, of and from Melbourne, bound for Cal- 
cutta. Left Melbourne 26th April; off Sydney Heads 29th; and 
entered the Barrier by Raine Island the 11th May at 7b. 30m. a.m. 
Saw a large ship ashore on the North side of the entrance, with fore 
and mainmast gone; mizen topsail and spanker set. Anchored off 
Cairncross at 4h. p.m.; and hove to off here at 4h. p.m. this day, 
having been only nineteen underweigh. Cargo horses (two dead). 
Passengers :—Mr. Murray, Mrs. Amoury, and Lowe, and Miss Berry. 

All well. 
WILiiaM J. Lowe, Master. 


Brig Alma, of Singapore, from Sydney to Singapore. Left Sydney 
May 30th, 1860. Entered the Barrier by the Raine Island Passage, 
June 13th, at 10h. a.m.; anchored at Bird Islands, 5h. p.m., June 
14th; anchored in Blackwood Bay, 3h. p.m.; and Booby Island 
15th. 

F, S. Pearse. 


H.A. barkschip, Josepha Louisa, aangekonnen te Booby Eiland, 12 
van July, hebbende genomen Bligh Entrance, riuts byzonders waar- 
genome. 

A. MutJsror. 


Booby le 12 Juillet, 1860. 
_ Le navire Frangais de Bordeaux est sortie aujourd’hui hereuse- 
ment du Detroit de Torrés. 
Le Capitaine JuLEs CHAPERON. 


Le navire du Capitaine Jules Chaperon s’appelle le Gottfrield, 
(oubli). 
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Booby Island, July 12th, 1860. 
Barque H. E. Spearing, of New Orleans, U.S., from Newcastle, 
N.S.W., bound for Singapore. Entered Raine Island Passage Jul 
10th; anchored Cockburn Reef 10th, and Turtle Head 11] th. Landed 
here at 4b. p.m. July 12th. All well. 
JOHN ROGERS. 


July 19th, 1860. 

At 2h. p.m. the undermentioned ships anchored under the lee of 
Booby Island:— Storm Cloud, of Glasgow, commanded by Captain 
Campbell; King Lear, of London, commanded by Captain Crondace. 

The former ship left Otago 27th June, 1860. Had contrary winds, 
and compelled to pass East of New Caledonia and Loyalty Islands. 
Thence shaped a course in the S.E. Trades direct for Eastern Fields. 
Which position was gained on the 16th July, at Sh. p.m., but no reef 
could be discerned ; showers intervening, made it difficult to make out 
broken water. Hauled to the North, and thence shaped a course on 
the parallel of 9° 15’ S. for Bramble Cay and Bligh Entrance; which 
was made, 17th July, at 11h. a.m., and the ship anchored same even- 
ing at Rennel Island, at 6h. p.m. 

The King Lear sailed from Sydney, July Ist, and steered through 
the Coral Sea, following Captain Denham’s, R.N., late instructions 
respecting the courses down on the meridian of 157° E., and thus 
proceeded on N.W. for the great N E. channel called Bligh Entrance. 
Saw nothing on this track until the morning of the 17th July, at 8h. 
a.m., Anchor Cay Reefs were made out, and a course steered into the 
channel; and at Gh. p.m. same night anchored under an island (name- 
less) abreast of Dove Islet. 18th.—Wéind southerly; did not way. 
When the Storm Cloud came up and anchored in company. 19th.— 
At 6h. a.m. wayed in company and proceeded through the channel by 
Bet Island and Ninepin Rock to Double Island. ‘To our great as- 
tonishment, both ships passed a reef not marked on the most recent 
Admiralty charts of Torres Strait. The rough position of reef is 
nearly in a direct line between Mount Ernest and Double Island, and 
just a little to the northward of the course from Ninepin Rock to 
Double Island direct. It seemed about half a mile long, N.E. and 
S.W., very narrow indeed, and about four feet under water. ‘The sea 
broke heavily on it; the wind was fresh at S.E. Passed through 
Prince of Wales Channel at 10b. 30m. a.m., and anchored at lh. 30m. 
p.m. off the island here. Made this report at 2h. 30m. p.m. We have 
both much pleasure in subscribing to Captain Kennedy’s remarks, of 
the Medway, in reference to the great facility of the navigation of the 
great N.E. entrance. All well on board both ships; and Janded a 
little paper, tobacco, matches, &c. Found a good supply of stores in 
other respects. 

Wiiiam T. Cronpace, Aing Lear. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Storm Cloud. 


Boobie Eil, 31 July, 1860. 
Brik Zwaland, Kapt Bloens, rertrokken van Niewcastle, N.Z.W., 
NO. 1.—VOL. XXXIN. R 
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de 16 July, 1860, en posfurde den 28 July, ’s na mid days ten 3° 30/ 
en Vewamen ten 6° 30’ by het mid del ref ten anker na ein koers ran 
Z.Z.W. ge stunedte hebben rer loor al daar en anker etrururde alhur 
den 31 July, 1860. 

Gezaco P. P. Buioen. 


Boby Is., Cap. M. Gantschaw, naw den Hamburg bark Dorathea, 
naw New Castle d 16 July, 1860. Passier te Rain Trisel dnen 28, 
4 up p.m., und Boby I.e 31 July, ll up am. MHaf zimenharming 
Batavier. Ullar frast cru Leord. 

M. J. GaAnTSCHAW. 


21st August, 1860. 
Ship Margaret Mitchell fourteen days at anchor at Booby Island. 
Encountered heavy gales on the coast of Australia. Found a small 
rock or reef about three-quarters of a mile from Cockburn Reef. All 
well. 
Dewar STILES. 


September 4th, 1860. 
Ship Chinsurah left Melbourne 16th August, bound to Kurrachee. 
Entered the Barrier Reef 2nd September. Anchored at Sir Charles 
Hardy Islands and Turtle Island. Reached Booby Island at 2h. p.m. 
this day. Saw no vessels coming through. Had fresh S.E. winds, 
and a heavy gale in 24° S. from the N.E. All well on board. 
T. Greson. 


Septembre 5, 1860. 
Le navire francais, le Temmy, de Bordeaux, parti de Melbourne le 
15 Aout est arrivée & Booby Island aujourd’hui, ayant passé par le 
Bligh Entrance avec un tem superb. Rien de remarquable pendant 
sa traversé. All well on board. 
A. PERRIN. 


(Adieu E. Baudry, J. Barbeau.) (Compliments de Emerald hill.) 
(Les fruits étaient ils bons ? ) 


H.M.S. Herald touched here on the 3rd of October, 1860. Left 
plenty of provisions in store for the careful use of the distressed. 
Herald had a very prosperous course of work, completing the chart 
of the Coral Sea since she left Sydney on the 17th August. Had the 
satisfaction of defining the Bowen Reef; touched at Raine Island, 
where she also left plenty of provisions. Made the middle passage 
from Raine Island to Mount Adolphus Island. 

Found Flinders Reef to extend fifteen miles northward of those 
laid down. Called it ‘“ Herald’s Surprise.” 

If this is noticed by a ship going to Australia, Van Diemen Land, 
or New Zealand, please to take and post the accompanying letter to 
Postmaster-General of Sydney. 

H. M. Denuam, Captain. 
7, Octobre, 1860. 
Le navire Francais Coromandel, de Bordeaux, parti de Corner In- 
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let le 16 Septembre, est arrivé aujourd’hui 7 p.m. au mouillage de 
Booby Island. ‘Tout allait bien & bord. Il a passé par Bligh Entrance 
avec beau temps. I! se dirige pour Calcutta, chargé de railway 
sleepers. 

Il laisse une Jettre pour Bruxelles qu’il prie le premier navire sui- 
vant de prendre. TI] prend lui méme celle laissé par le navire Herald, 
pensant qu’elle sera plus vite et plus surement rendue via Calcutta. 

Ep. Baupry, Capitaine. 


Adresse de la Jettre laissé, Mme. Ed. Baudry, Bruxelles. 


Brig Spec, T. Eady, master, left Port de France, New Caledonia, 
bound to Batavia, on the 27th of September. Called at Captain 
Paddon’s Station at Lizard Island; left Lizard Island on the 21st 
October. Called at Booby, coming in by the inner road, October 
27th, leaving some provisions. 

Passenger, Monsieur Camille Hoff, of Port de France, New 
Caledonia. 

Pris les lettres adressées 4A—1. Madame Baudry, Bruxelles, 2.. 
Madame Egaldemite, Podensac. 3. Barbeau, Esq., Mauritius, 

Captain Eady intends to come back to New Caledonia by Bligh 
Passage in the middle of January next. 

Cargo outwards, sandal wood and beche-de-merr. Cargo inwards, 
rice, sugar, &c. 

T. Eapy, Master. 


For (Madras), India, ship Bosworth, of Sunderland. Left Cook 
Strait, New Zealand, on the 25th April, 1861. Entered the Barrier 
Reef by Raine Island at 9 a.m. May the 13th; at 4.30 p.m. anchored 
in 11 fathoms at the Bird Islands. At 6 a.m. May 14th, weighed 
anchor; at 5 p.m. anchored at Mount Adolphus in 7 fathoms. A few 
of the natives visited us and appeared inclined to trade. At 6 a.m. 
May the 15th, weighed, and at 11 am. anchored at Booby Island, 
being less than 24 hours under sail. Experienced very fine weather. 

ALFRED NicHo.Lts, Master, Bosworth. 

Crew all well. 


Barca Espafiola, Manuelita, from Sydney to Singapore and Manila, 
May 25, 1861. Capitan ton peilotos seign (from el Estrech di Torres) 
por el Canal de Dagnel. 

Viz. N. BurraAmMANTEZ, Capitan 1°. 
MarRiAM ARECHAUATA, 2° Filoto. 
MANUEL BurtTaMENTE, 3° Piloto. 


Ship Minden, Friday, 12th July, 186}. 
Entered the Barrier by Raine Island on Sunday, July 7th; passed 
through North Channel and Prince of Wales Channel ; and owing to 
light winds did not reach here till to-day. Landed some water as 
found some of the casks empty. All well on board. Proceeding to 
Poirt de Galle. 
-E. H. Marsuaty, Commander. 
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John Pottage, chief officer, Wrestle Castle, John Wall, 2nd officer, 
ship Agra, Archibald Campbell, William Day, Thomas North, Alex- 
ander Macbeth, part of the crew ship Wrestle Castle, landed here on 
the 25th April, at 8 p.m., to look at the cave. 


The barque Mary Nicholson, arrived here on the 24th July, and 
landed 2 casks of beek, 2 casks of pork, 10 tins of bread, 5 casks of 
water. The bread is landed at the N.E. side of the island, in a cave 


where there was a sandy beach. All well. 
N. E. Rosinson. 


Brigantine Carl, 24th July, 1861, arrived in company with the 
Mary Nicholson. Entered the straits on Sunday, 20th inst.; had 
thick weather with rain all the way through. All well, thank God. 

R. A. Gunn. 


A. 1. G. d. G. A. d. PU. 

Le 29 Mai, 1862, la barque Francaise Celeste et Amélie, de la Ré- 
union, a mouilli sous |l’Ile Booby venant de Sydney et ayant passé par 
Bligh Entrance. Tout allait bien & bord, 

Deux lettres ont été mise dans le livre, pritre au premier navire qui 
les trouveras de !es faire parvenir. 

Le trois mats Francais Marie et Louise, de Bordeaux, Capitaine 
Bonnet, a navigué de conserve avec nous depuis Sydney. ‘Tout allait 
bien & bord du dit navire. 

Aus. ROsIERs. 

Le Capitaine Malfoy, passager & mon bord, Inisse une lettre pour 
ses collegues. 

_ Adresse des Jettres laissées,—M. Vial d’Aram, & Sydney; MM. 
Gaveaux, 4 Bourbon. 


Barque Frangaise, Marie et Louise, venant de (N. Z.), tenta la pas- 
sage de Bass Strait et obligi de retrograder, retourné & Sydney et re- 
parti de ce dernier port, en destination de Point de Galle, navigerant 
de conserve avec le navire Frangais Céleste et Amélie. Mouilli a 
Bramble Cay le 23 Mai, le 24 & Anchor, le 24 & Double, et le 29 & 
Boby. Ces deux navires partis de Sydney 28 Avril, ’61. 

G. Bonnet. 


September First, 1862. 
Arrived here in the Bremen ship Confucius. Found everything in 
order, and wish all friends who ever should touch here to look out for 
food and necessaries. Leaving this for Macassar, I wish that every 
body may leave this place as jolly as your most obedient, 
J. D. Rascuen, Commander Confucius. 


Barque Jane, of Jersey, from Port Adelaide bound to Madras, called 
here on July the 27th, 1861. Entered the Barrier July 23rd. Left 
4 tins preserved meat on the East side of the cave. 

Tuomas Le Bas, Maseer. 
Ep. Lz Gros, Chief Officer. 
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Booby Island, July 29th, 1861. 
Brigantine Cheetah, of Sydney, left Sydney July 10th, entered the 
Barrier on July 24th; July the 25th took on board the master, mate, 
four seamen, and three ladies, one gentleman, and two children, off 
Hardy Island, having been wrecked in the barque Lady Kinnaird, on 
the 17th July. The Cheetah is bound to Ceylon. 
J. H. Hotrorp, Master. 


Booby Island, July 29th, 1861. 
Barque Lady Kinnaird, of Dundee, from Melbourne to Calcutta, 
with copper and horses, lost on Cockburn Reef, July, 16th, 1861. 
Got back to Hardy Isle, when she sunk in 7 fathoms. After being 
eight days on the island, espied by the schooners Cheetah, and Mar- 
chioness, of Sydney, bound respectively for Colombo and Mauritius. 
Twelve men to Port Louis. Myself, mate, three men, three ladies, 
two children, one gentleman, go to Colombo in the Cheetah. One of 
the ladies being confined on Hardy Island of a stillborn child is re- 
covering fast, and will soon be well. Whoever reads this, report the 

same, and oblige your humble servant, 
ANDREW CaRISTY. 


| July 29th, 1861. 
Brigantine Marchioness, entered Barrier Reef by Steads Passage 
July 24th, 1861. Took half of the crew and passengers of the barque 
Lady Kinnaird off Hardy Island, which vessel was wrecked on 16th 
inst. ‘The other half were taken on board the Cheetah. Left Sydney 
July 13th, 1861, bound for Mauritius. All well. 
H. Morwick. 


August 3rd, 1862. 
J. Martin, from Greenwich, barque Clara Sayers, and John Furn, 
two of the same barque, left water on this island. 


Schooner Native Lass, of Sydney, entered the Barrier by Raine 
Island, August 19th, 1861. Thick, cloudy weather in the straits. 
Arrived at Booby Island 23rd August. Left Newcastle Ist August 
with 130 tons coals for the Victoria steamer, to be discharged at Sweres 
Island, Gulf Carpentaria. All well. 

Aurex. Paton, Master, Native Lass. 


Ship Mangerton, October 4th, 1861, seventeen days out, arrived 
here from Moreton Bay, bound to Moulmein. All well. Passed 
Raine Island on the last day of September. Landed some bread, 
meat and water. Took the mail bag of the H.M.C.S. Victoria, and 


a number of other letters. 
J. PENNY. 


H.M.C.S. Victoria arrived here, en route for Victoria from the 
Albert River, February 15th, 1862. Rockhampton and Queensland 
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Expedition started on tracks of Burke found on banks of Flinders 
River. All were well. 
W. Norman. 


Friday, 9th May, 1862. 
Barque Isle of France, of Sydney, N.S.W., was at anchor here for 
24 hours. Came through by Raine Island Passage; saw no wrecks. 
And now bound to China Sea. 
M. AsHmore, Master. 
All well. 


Brig Wee Tottie, of Hobart Town, Tasmania, called here on Jane 
2nd, 1862. All well. Bound to Java. Wishes to be reported. 
A. E. B. Brown, Master. 


P.S. Took two letters addressed, one to Sydney, and one to Bourbon. 
A E. B. B. 


Ship Theresa,—Captain Kennedy passed through N.E. Channel, 
September 8th, 1862. Left in a cave on the North side, one barrel 
biscuit, 4 bottles rum, and 3 lbs. tea. 

J. SPENCER, Chief Officer. 

All well. 

This book was taken off Booby Island on the 19th May, 1863, by 
me, just three’years and one day after I left it there. 

James B. KEnNeEpyY. 





Post- Office Cave on Booby Island. 
See further on Booby Island in our volume for 1857. 
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THe Port anv Docks or BrIsTOL. 


A hundred years ago Bristol was only second to London in com- 
mercial importance. She traded with America, with the West Indies, 
with the coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean, with Newfound- 
land and Labrador, and had “ Merchant-Adventurers,” and “ Trading 
Companies,” little inferior to those of the City of the Thames. 
Bristol, in fact, had great advantages. The trade of England di- 
rected itself towards the west; and as the Bristol Channel opened 
itself into the Atlantic Ocean, Bristol traders saw good reason to 
believe that they would command the trade of Britain. 

This anticipation has been disappointed. The port of Bristol during 
the present ventury has gradually, but peemaae declined. The 
foreign commerce of the port may be said to have been entirely lost. 
There is not at the present time a single ocean steamer sailing from 
the port of Bristol. Liverpool, Southampton, and even Galway, have 
been able to make and maintain a traffic under circumstances of dis- 
advantage, which Bristol, with every advantage, seems cowpletely to 
have thrown away. To explain how this has occurred it is necessary 
to enter into some explanations regarding the past and present state 
of Bristol. 

If in ordinary society you should ask where Bristol lies, certainly 
eight people out of ten will answer “On the Severn.” So old geo- 
graphy books used to teach, and so certainly a very large proportion 
of our population even at the present duy imagine. But it happens 
that Bristol does not really lie on the Severn. Bristul lies seven 
miles up a little river which is a tributary to the Severn. ‘This tri- 
butary, which is called the Avon, joins the Severn ae a deep, 
precipitous gorge, in a narrow, tortuous, and romantic channel, in 
which the water rises at spring tides no less than fifty feet, and in 
which, as may therefore be well imagined, the tide runs with extra- 
ordinary velocity. 

At the commencement of the present century docks were scarcely 
known. ‘There were none in London, there were none at Bristol; 
there was only one, and that a very imperfect one, at Liverpool ; 
there were none in any of the other British ports. At Bristol the 
Bae number of vessels came up the River Avon with the tide, and 

ischarged their cargoes alongside the quays. But there were many 
large ships the owners of which refused to allow them to come up 
the Avon, and to lie dry in the mud of that river at low water. 
These vessels, consequently, lay in the King’s Roads, a secure an- 
chorage in the River Severn, at the mouth of the Avon, and there 
discharged their cargoes into small craft, which carried the produce 
to the Bristol warehouses. The rise and fall of the tide in the Avon 
is so rapid that, except for an hour or two before and after high- 
water, ships of any considerable size cannot get into or out of Bristol, 
and this made it the more necessary to resort to lighterage. 
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At the commencement of the present century the Londoners, in 
consequence of the crowded condition of the Thames, obtained powers 
for the construction of docks upon the river. ‘The Bristolians, in 
emulation of the London merchants, were not behindhand in their 
endeavour to obtain dock powers. In 1803 an act of parliament was 
paseed (48 Geo. III., cap. 140) “ for improving and rendering more 
commodious the Port and Harbour of Bristol.” The preamble re- 
cited “that vessels are left dry at the quays, which prevents many 
foreign ships and others of a large construction from frequenting the 
port, and that there is not sufficient depth of water at neap tides to 
take vessels down the River Avon to sea, or bring them up on their 
return voyage, whereby favourable tides are frequently lost, and great 
expences, delays, damages, and losses ave sustained, to the hindrance 
of commerce and the manifest injury of the port and city of Bristol.” 
Legal documents are usually accused of being diffuse. It would 
probably be difficult to find a document of any sort which represented 
go graphically, or in so few words, the state of things which existed 
in the port of Bristol as does the preamble to this Dock Act of 1803. 

Under this act a system of docks was constructed at Bristol. The 
River Avon itself, in fact, was what the Bristolians call ‘ dockized ;” 
that is to say, the main channel of the river was converted into a 
floating dock. ‘The management of the Bristol Docks was vested by 
parliament in twenty-seven directors, one third of which number was 
to be elected by each of the three following bodies :—the corporation 
of Bristol, the merchant adventurers of the city, and the shareholders 
in the docks. But as each of these three bodies had very different 
interests, parliament also laid down a schedule of dock rates, from 
which, except under very special limitations, tlere was to be no vari- 
ation. And “for the further carrying into execution the works and 
improvements aforesaid,” parliament, with the consent of the citizens 
of Bristol, granted to the dock company a rate upon the then house 
and fixed property of that city amounting to £Y,400 a year, or about 
4d. in the pound. 

By these provisions parliament thought to provide for the success 
of the dock company, and to interest the city of Bristol in its welfare. 
The result shows how much better it is to leave everything in com- 
merce to the free course of trade and the effect of coiopetition. These 
provisions have been most injurious to the prosperity of Bristol— 
commercially, socially, and politically. In consequence of the esta- 
blishment of fixed dock duties it was for nearly half a century veyond 
the powers of the dock board to reduce their rates so as to enable 
Bristol to compete with other ports. But, besides this, the inhabitants 
of Bristol, who were not directly interested in its trade, soon began 
to complain of the fourpenny rate upon their property for the main- 
tenance of the Bristol Docks. They considered it a great abuse, and 
even to this day parties are divided at Bristol into “dockites” and 
“‘anti-dockites,”—that is, honseholders and proprietors of property 
who oppose the payment of dock rates, and merchants and traders 
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who regard the prosperity of the Bristol Docks as of the first conse- 
quence to the city, and who consequently support the rate. But, 
naturally, under such circumstances, every attempt at dock improve- 
ment at Bristol has involved local agitation. The ratepayers have 
seen in every proposed expenditure of money the possibility of some 
unwelcome addition to their local taxes; and, hampered by this miser- 
able rate, and the thousand petty local troubles and intrigues which 
*t has occasioned, the dock managers have been unable to take those 
measures for the improvement of the docks and of the River Avon 
which the progress of commerce, navigation, and manvfacturing in- 
dustry has rendered absolutely necessary. 

It is a remarkable fact that the decline thus brought upon the port 
ef Bristol has occurred to it amid circumstances pre-eminently calcu- 
lated to promote its prosperity. The Great Western Railway, un- 
questionably one of the finest lines of the kmgdom, brought the whole 
trade of London direct to Bristol, and might have made Bristol, if it 
had not been for local difficulties, what the South Westen Railway, 
in the absence of such difficulties, has made Southampton. The 
Midland Railway, if it had not been for the same miserable local dis- 
sensions, might have brought down to Bristol the whole export trade 
of Birmingham and the midland counties of England. These two 
great railway companies, singular to say, have no other port. Except 
at Bristel the Great Western, as at first laid out, dees not touch an- 
other seaboard in the kingdom; and its attempts to reach Liverpool 
by way of Birkenhead, and to get to Weymouth and other places 
quite out of its proper district, have no deubt all been more or less 
enforced upon it by the commercial difficulties it bas encountered at 
Bristol. The Midland Railway, singular to say, though it goes through 
#0 many manufacturing counties, ard carries the trade almost of the 
length and breadth ef England, does not touch one single seaport 
except at Bristel. So great las been its desire to get an outlet en 
the seabeard, that last session it actually assisted in promoting and 
obtaining a line to carry its traffic from Peterborough to the Wash 
beyond Wisbeach, where it proposes to form quays and docks in order 
to facilitate its export trade. Bristol, by the aid of these two great 
railways, might almost have continued to rival London itself as a port 
of export: but, in consequence of its paltry dock disputes, it has ab- 
solutely, for a quarter of a century, thrown away all its advantages. 

Nor were the railroads the only special advantages enjeyed by Bris- 
tol. The city has the advantage of a most wealthy and enterprising 
body of merchants She is placed in close proximity to some of our 
largest and best coal-fields. From South Wales, Bristol, in the 
course of a few hours, can bring by railway any quantity of the best 
steam coal to her water side; whilst Southampton has to coal every 
ocean steam-vessel which leaves that port with the same class of coals, 
procured by the seaboard with infinite delay, and with an addition of 
at least 5s. per ton to its cost. But, beyond all this, Bristol actually 
has been the port at which our greatest ocean steamships have beea 
constructed; and yet, in consequence of the state of the river, her 
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docks, and her railway communications, she has had the mortification 
of seeing the Great Western and the Great Britain, both constructed 
in her harbour, taken away from their parent port, and employed, to 
the detriment of that port, in the commerce of her rivals. The his- 
tory of the Great Western steamship, in connection with the port of 
Bristol, is really an affecting one. Its chief points are admirably re- 
lated in a letter addressed by the directors of tle Great Western 
Steamship Company to the directors of the Bristol Dock Company ; 
and, as that letter may be almost considered historical, we will let it 
tell its own tale. 


Bristol, June 25th, 1838. 

Gentlemen,—The directors of the Great Western Steamship Com- 
pany respectfully submit to your board that the company which they 
represent has, at cost and risk, established the first steam communi- 
cation between the Old and the New World. 

By fixing its operation at the outset at the port of Bristol it has 
opened a new source of general trade to the city, and consequently of 
revenue to the Dock Company. 

The opinion entertained by the directors of the advantages offered 
by the Bristol Channel for western departure and arrival bas been 
borne out by the late voyage of the Great Western; and they believe 
that, should the consideration of their memorial by the Dock Board 
lead to a determination favourable to the company, the permanence of 
its establishment in this port will no longer be a subject of doubt. 

The great outlay attending the construction and maintenance of 
first-class steamships renders the closest attention to economy in their 
management indispensable; and their profit being chiefly earned in 
the form of passage-money, it is of the greatest importance that no 
circumstance involving inconvenience to passengers should exist. 

The operations of the Great Western Steamship Company are sub- 
ject to extreme embarrassment by the necessity under which their 
steam-vessel, the Great Western, is placed of lying in King’s Road 
whilst discharging and taking in. Passengers are most objectionably 
exposed to the trouble and inconvenience of shifting from one conveyance 
to another, and to the chance of weather, whilst in small vessels or 
open boats; and letter-bags, together with bullion and fine goods, the 
value of which may be of immense amount, are subjected to risk. 

The transhipment ot heavy goods from small steamers and lighters, 
in which they must be taken down the Avon, may from rough weather 
frequently be impracticable. It will be necessary to take in large 
quantities of coal before departure, and this in like manner may be 
impossible. Punctuality of departure may thus be prevented, to the 
serious injury of the company, and to the destruction of the peculiar 
benefits which steam communication is calculated to render to the in- 
‘terests of trade. 

The additional expences to which the vessels of this company will 
be exposed in consequence of lying in King’s Road are of the most 
serious deseription. In cleaning, repairing, and replacing machinery, 
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paits of which are of great weight, in landing and shipping passen- 
gers, in taking in extensive assortments for their use of stores, and, 
generally, in preparing for their reception and accommodation, a con- 
stant intercourse with Bristol by hired steamers, vessels, and boats, is 
indispensable, together with great additional outlay for labourers’ 
time in passing to and from Bristol, and for which no return is 
obtained. 

_ The amount of dock dues claimed by your company on the last 
voyage of the vessel was £101 17s., which sum was paid by the di- 
rectors, they being well aware that in so doing they should in no de- 
gree impair the grounds on which they now submit the interests of 
their company to the favourable consideration of your board. 

Not on M for this (amounting on six voyages to £611 per annum) 
is no benefit in any shape or deaves afforded by the dock company, 
but, on the contrary, the construction of the dock works precludes 
the steam-vessel upon which these dues are levied from entering the 
floating harbour of Bristol, and by so doing subjects her to the whole 
of the abovestated embarrassment, inconvenience, and expence. . . 

The directors are aware that all vessels entering the port are held 
to be tiable to dock dues; but they bee tu submit to your board that 
it could scarcely have been the intention of the legislature to give 
powers to the dock company to raise a revenue from vessels which 
their own works preclude from the general accommodation in retarn 
for which the exclusive privileges of the company were granted. 

In, the case of steam vessels this doubt may be allowed to have pe- 
euliar force. When the docks were constructed they were unknown; 
and had the new necessities which have arisen from their introduction 
been foreseen, it cannot be doubted that the requisite provisions would 
have been made. oa 7 

The directors of the Great Western Steamship Company are induced 
to believe that the only meane of permanently giving to Bristol the 
full advantage of its unequalled position as a point of arrival and de- 
parture, will be found in the construction of a new dock nearer the 
mouth of the River Avon, and more especially devoted to large steam- 
vessels. The object is of such deep importance to all, looking at the 
means now within the reach of Bristol drawing to herself a large 
share of foreign and colonial steam navigation, that the directors 
trust they shall stand excused when suggesting to the dock directors 
the expediency of obtaining parliamentary powers for the object. 

And the directors would feel obliged by an intimation whether, in 
the event of the dock company being unwilling to undertake the ex- 
tension of their works, they would consent to a bill giving powers to 
other parties to free such steam-ships within the limits of the port ? 

The Great Western Steamship Company seeks no monopoly. Its 
directors believe that its operations will, if retained to Bristol, be 
greatly and increasingly conducive to the interests of every class of 
the citizens. Any exclusive advantage would be consistent with the 
real interest of no party, and to seek it would be a most ungenerons 
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return for the eager unanimity with which the city has identified itself 
with the interests of the company. 
(Signed) THomas Kinaton, Deputy Chatrman, 
And by Henry Gopwin, Rosert Scort, 
RoBErtT Briaut, and CHRISTOPHER 
CLAXTON, Directors, 
To the Directors of the Bristol Dock Company. 


This most admirable letter represents tle whole case of the port of 
Bristol. It led to no useful result. The Great Western steam-ship 
was obliged to be taken away from her native port, as was the Great 
Britain after her. Neither of them, in fact, could use the docks, 
even if they could with safety get up the river Avon; and the prac- 
tical result of this state of things is that Bristol is absolutely worse 
off at the present moment, with docks, than she was in 1803 without 
docks; for in 1803 large vessels loaded and unloaded in the King’s 
Road, and sent their cargoes up to Bristol by lighter; whereas in 
1863 large steam-vessels will not submit to the delay and inconve- 
nience attending such a means of intercourse, and as they cannot get 
dock accommodation at Bristol, they do not resort to the port at all. 

In 1848 the state of things at Bristol had become 25 bad that it 
became necessary to go fora new Dock Act. This was obtained after 
a great deal of local and parliamentary dispute. The Bristol Docks 
were thereafter vested in the corporation of the city, and they had 

wer to reduce the rates, which they effected. But the Act of Par- 
iament could not restore Bristol its lost trade, or place the Dock 
Company in funds. It did not improve the navigation of the River 
Avon, or enlarge the size of the dock gates, or place the railways in 
communication with the docks. The act of 1848 lowered the port 
charges, but it did little else. And Bristol remains, commercially, 
just where she was. 

The disastrous consequences of this state of things has at length 
begun to be forcibly felt in Bristol, and a party has arisen there who 
are neither dockites nor anti-dockites, but men who desire the adop- 
tion of measures which will benefit the port. The consequence has 
been that the Dock Company have called to their aid the assistance 
of eminent engineers, and that a new company has also been formed 
for the construction of docks for large vessels at the mouth of the 
river Avon. Last session the existing Dock Company proposed to 
parliament the enlargement of their existing docks and other measures 
to straighten, widen, and deepen the river Avon, but the expenditure 
proposed was so great, and there was so much local difficulty as to 
the funds, that parliament would not grant the bill. Next session 
the independent company propose to renew their application for 
powers to construct the docks at the mouth of the river, as before 
described. It is proposed also by another company to apply to par- 
liament for powers to construct railways from the railway station at 
Bristol to the existing docks, and by the line of those docks and 
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through the Hotwells at Clifton, to form a communication with the 
new docks, and to join a railway already authorised on the banks of 
the river, which will also join the “ Bristol Port and Channel Docks,” 
as well as with the “ Bristol and South Wales Union Railway.” 

These measures are really of the utmost importance to Bristol, and 
they ought to be considered by the citizens without’ prejudice, and 
solely with reference to the general good. It is quite clear that, as 
at present circumstanced, neither the government, nor the post-office, 
nor the mercantile community, will encourage Bristol. hether by 
improvements in the accommodation the port can afford for ocean 
steamers and vessels of large tonnage, any portion of the packet ser- 
vice, the emigration traffic, and the general export trade of England 
can be resumed by Bristol will remain to be seen. But if Bristol is 
in after times to have anything much beyond a coasting trade, the 
trial must be made—and the sooner it is made the better tlie prospect 
of success.— Daily News. 


THe LAUNCH OF THE “MINOTAUR.” 


The First of the First-Rates of the Iron Navy of England was 
launched from the great iron ship-building yard of the Thames Com- 
pany at Blackwall, on December 12th, and with a success which may 
in every respect be pronounced “brilliant.” First, the weather, which 
with us is always nine points either to the good or the bad in the 
success of anything, was magnificently fine. The sun shone out, glo- 
riously ; the wind was just fresh enough to display the flags that give 
life, colour, and expression to every picture of the sea and ships, and 
the glorious old river seemed to leap with Joy and welcome at the 
approach of another of a new race of Old England’s Sea Kings. 

ertainly this was a day of days for the middle of December, and 
altogether the scene was one to rouse one’s confidence in the prowess 
of our navy, to inspire fresh energy, and sweep away the misgivings 
that will arise when on every side we see going on at the same mo- 
ment the forging of those weapons which are to destroy these wonders 
of modern naval architecture. 

Notwithstanding that Russian guns are being made by English: 
hands, and proved sound and strong on our own proof-ground at 
Woolwich; notwithstanding we are made to listen to the boasts of 
foreigners at the possession of these guns that could pierce our iron- 
cased ships like baskets, and send shot and shell through earthworks 
thirty feet thick, the sight of the Minotaur is enough to rouse the 
old undaunted spirit of the nation. Even though we have seen a 
Russian floating battery of enormous strength lying side by side with 
the Minotaur in the yard of the Thames Iron Shi Company, and 
know that more than one cupola battery has been built in England 
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for foreign powers, nevertheless there is in beholding the launch of 
such a ship as the Mtnotaur, so noble and beautiful in size, strength, 
and proportion, something invigorating and inspiriting. We feel it is 
impossible that the wealth, the skill, the science, and above all, the 
national energy represented by this ship, can ever permit a thought 
of decadence, or a doubt of danger to our shores. 

The Thames Iron Ship Yard is, amongst the many vast undertak- 
ings of the kind in the kingdom, perhaps the most remarkable for 
having sprung into its present state of extraordinary power and com- 
pleteness during the last six or seven years, and as the birthplace of 
the Warrior, the first ship of the iron navy of England; the Per- 
venetz—in English the “ First Frutts”—of the Russian navy; and 
the first iron-cased ships for the navy of brave little Denmark. For 
some time past might have been seen upon the slips in this yard the 
Minotaur, first-rate, 6,812 tons; the Valiant, and este, 4,063 tons; 
the Victoria, Spanish frigate, of 4,862 tons; a Turkish frigate, of 
4,222 tons; the Pervenetz, Russian battery, 2,812 tons; two large 
ships for the Peninsular and Oriental Company, or for the London 
and Mediterranean Company, besides other smaller vessels, making in 
all a tonnage of 35,000 tons. The company, which, we believe, con- 
sists of a few capitalists only, have a vard, which ought to be called 
a territory, of some thirty acres, with a population of artizans of near 
5,000, to whom is paid from £5,000 to £6,000 a week. The Mino- 
taur by no means represents the full capabilities of the establishment, 
for the largest slip could accommodate a ship of 12,000 tons, and the 
launching be effected with the greatest possible ease. 

This is one of the best instances of the power of English enterprise 
in private dockyards, with which might be mentioned the neighbour- 
ing yard of the Millwall Company, where another first-rate and sister 
ship is being built—the Northumberland; Messrs. Laird’s, at Bir- 
kenhead, where the third first-rate—the Agincourt—is building, and 
where about 4,000 men are employed; Messrs. Samuda’s, where the 
Prince Albert, cupola battery, is being built; Messrs. Palmer’s, in the 
Tyne, builders of the Defence, where twelve merchant ships of the 
largest size, from 1,000 to 4,000 tons, are now building, employing 
some 3,500 men; Messrs. R. Napier’s, in the Clyde, builders of the 
Black Prince, the Hector, and a Danish cupola battery, now occupied 
with no less than three Turkish frigates, each of 4,221 tons, plated 
with 5} inch iron all over, and teak backing of 10 inches, with other 
‘vessels. On the Clyde also are to be seen two iron-cased ships for the 
Emperor of China, and no doubt a place would be found for any po- 
tentate in the world who could pay for the work. 

It is important to bear in mind the fact that all these enormous 
resources, to say nothing of the great metal-making factories of the 
country, at this present time fall of foreign contracts for steel guns 
and armour plates, will assuredly he kept employed; and that while 
our government are setting up their plant for building iron-plated 
ships, and cutting away the magnificent granite docks -to float ont 
the monster vessels, all at enormous cost and sacrifice, our private 
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yards are actually buiding the iron navies for the foreigner at very 
much less cost to him. Unless the authorities have grown wiser, we 
shall probably see the very slip from which the Minotaur was launched 
speedily occupied by some first-rate foreigner. _ 

If the saving of time and money is of such vital importance just 
now, we may see how these points have worked in the building of the 
Achilles, the first attempt of the government dockyards at iron ship- 
building. The Achilles, which is about the same tonnage as the 
Warrior, and rated in the second-class, was ordered to be laid down 
three-quarters of a year before the Minotaur, but it will be at least a 
fortnight before the Achilles, a much smaller ship, with not much 
more than half the weight of armour-plates borne by the Minotaur, 
will be undocked. When the one first-rate undertaken by the Ad- 
miralty—the Captain—will be ready, must depend upon the number 
of alterations that may be suggested by the new Chief-Constructor 
of the Navy, and the contingencies which at present surround the 
question of armour-plates, backing, and skin. | 

Much as the Minotaur is to be admired as a graceful and very 
powerful ship, we cannot pretend to congratulate the Admiralty 
much upon her invulnerability, if that is to be a sine gua non of a 
first-rate. It stands proved beyond all! refutation, even by Lord 
Clarence Paget, that the Minotaur, over the whole of ber fighting 
deck, is a more vulnerable ship than the Warrior. She has, it is 
true, been exempted from the fault of having only the centre part of 
the ship protected, as the armour plates are carried right fore and aft 
on the main deck, covering all the guns; but in taking away the 
nine inches of teak backing and putting in its place the one inch of 
iron upon the armour plates, so as to keep the weight per square foot 
of the two arrangements equal, the Minotaur has been weakened. 
The target experiments have proved this over and over again, and it 
is remarkable that the 600-pounder Armstrong gun has never been 
fired at the Minotaur target, but at one constructed on the plan of 
the Warrior, showing that this was admitted to be a stronger target. 

But the most astonishing thing is, that the Admiralty were well 
aware that the sides of the Minotaur, as designed, were weaker than 
the Warrior; they had their grave doubts from the moment of 
giving the order to build her on September 2nd, 1861, and very 
properly inserted a clause in the contract, enabling them to alter the 
combination of wood and iron forming the armour of the ship. When 
it was discovered at Shoeburyness that eighteen inches of timber 
backing was better than one extra inch of armour plate, the building 
of the ship was stopped, and the constructor of the Thames Ship- 
building Company wus required to give an estimate for restoring the 
nine inches of backing. As the ship was then so far in progress that 
the shelf for the armour plates was made, it became a difficult and 
expensive matter to make so very important an alteration as this. It 
would have involved an additional cost of several thousand pounds, 
still more delay, and what was more awkward, an application to Par- 
liament for more money, with, of necessity, a humble confession of a 
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gross blunder. All this was too much to think of, and so it hap- 
pened that we have now a first-rate, magnificent to look at, swift, 
and powerful, and no doubt fit for ocean service, for in form she re- 
sembles the lines of the fastest and finest of the Atlantic packets— 
the Adriatic. 

The Minotaur was intended to be finished by May of this year, 
according to contract; this time, therefore, has been exceeded by six 
or seven months; but besides the delay, for which the Admiralty are 
directly blamed, many other important changes and improvements 
have been ordered, for which it is satisfactory to be able to say the 
Admiralty are rather to be thanked than blamed. As it turns out, 
considering the large size of the Minotaur, no ship in the fleet has 
ever been built in so short atime. Of the two sister ships ordered 
on the same day—the Agincourt and the Northumberland, the first 
will, it is expected, be launched in the course of next summer, and 
the last will probably be ready by this time next year. If the slip 
vacated by the Warrior, in December, 1860, had been filled at once 
by the Minotaur, we should have her complete and equipped by this 
time. The most important alteration was made in constructing an 
entirely double bottom to the ship upon the cellular system, so that 
in case of such an accident as befel the Africa the Minotaur would 
be unhurt, or, at least, the chances of such vital injury are very much 
diminished. Another great improvement is considered to be in the 
addition of two masts to the three originally designed. These are, 
of course, made of iron, upon the plan now almost universally adopted 
in iron. ship-building, whether for the navy or merchant service. 

Although there have been these delays—which, no doubt, would 
have been most rigorously punished by fine and visited with rebuke 
had they been attributable to the contractors—the Minotaur floats 
now in the Victoria Docks, a much more finished ship than the 
Warrior was at ber launch. The whole of the teak backing is fastened 
on to her sides, and the greater part of the armour plates are fixed, 
It is only about the bows of the ship that we observed any large por- 
tion remaining to be put on. The whole of the strong internal works, 
such as the compartments and the immensely strong plated bulkheads 
and decks, are substantially complete. The following are the dimen- 
sions of the new first-rate :— 


Feet. Inches. 
Length between perpendiculars . . 400 0 
Breadth  . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : 59 4 
Depth in hold 4] 7 


Burthen in tons, builder’s measurement, 6,814 18-94. 


The length of the keel for tonnage is stated to be 364 feet 5 inches, 
The Warrior is a ship of 6,176 tons and 1,250 horse-power; the 
Black Prince is the same: the speed of the two ships, however, 
differs, that of the Warrior being stated at 14:354 knots, and that 
of the Black Prince at 14:3, and by another trial at 13°584 knots. 
The Minotaur is to have engines made by Messrs. Penn of 1,350 
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nominal horse-power, that is, 100 higher than the Warrior class; and 
it is expected, with these superb engines, she will have a speed of at 
least 14 knots. 

The form of the Mizotaur is very different from the Warrior ; she 
is not wall-sided at any part of her lines, and when the view is taken 
from her bows, where she tapers finely and gradually up to her stem, 
and swells again towards her bulwarks, nothing can be more perfect 
than the curves of her sides, and we should say she has the appear- 
ance of a very fast ship, if her engines give her the power. The 
stem is made to bulge out and then in again, in the line of a swan’s 
breast, but in form sharp as a cleaver, comparatively speaking. This 
projecting prow is supported inside by a complicated system of cellular 
supports and bars, interlacing and extending back into the broader 
part of the ship, so as to give immense strength to this prow, and enable 
the ship to charge an enemy that was not nimble enough to get out 
of her way. e believe this structure and form is due to the inven- 
tion of Captain Ford, the able superintendent of the Thames Com- 
pany’s shipbuilding. The stern of the ship is rounded with remark- 
able exactness, and thus carries the line of ports completely and 
symmetrically round the ship. These ports give the Minotaur a most 
compact and handsome appearance ; in place of the usual square hole 
they are more like embrasures in a fort, being bevelled off inboard, 
but eo narrow on the side as just to allow of elevation and depression 
of the gun—the training of the gun being allowed for by the slope 
of the portsides. Great additional protection is by this arrangement 
obtained for the gun’s crew. 

The armament of the Minotaur is expected to be fifty guns of the 
largest calibre, though, of course, not all 600-pounders, otherwise 
her armament alone would weigh above 1,000 tons, which, added to 
her armour, which is 1,850 tons (and the weight of the empty hull is 
nearly 6,000 tons), would leave little for engines, rigging and masts, 
coal, ammunition, stores, &c. The total weight of the ship fully 
equipped is estimated at 10,000 tons. To move this enormous weight 
against a heavy sea will require, of course, enormous power, but we 
observed that the ordinary screw propeller is trusted to for this, with 
a rudder of gigantic proportions. We presume, however, that pro- 
vision has been made in this part of the ship for adapting either the 
double screw or additional steering power, if necessary, both of which 
have been found to be of the last importance in making the Atlantic 


voyage. 

The launching of this immense vessel was a matter involving no 
small amount of practical skill and clever arrangement, yet it was 
accomplished with perfect ease, without a mishap-of any kind, so far 
as we heard—certainly without any blundering whatever, and with a 
systematic and thoroughly well understood plan. There was no wild 
excitement of hewildered foremen at their wits’-end—no rushing to 
and fro, no noise, except the steady hammering of the army of men, 
each with his heavy hammer, who Lrioeked away supports and wedges 
gradually till it came to the last man, a stalwait north countryman, 
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who felt the occasion, and had painted his hammer bright blue, and 
was standing ready for the last blow. At the head of the cradle on 
which the ship lay was a powerful jack, and her fore foot rested upon 
a small hydraulic press, not bigger than a hat, with which the whole 
6,000 tons was to be first started. 

The hammering ceased, and there was a general lull of attention, 
when we heard a gentle voice say “Success to the Minotaur ;” a lusty 
old English cheer echoed the wish, and the towering form of iron 
started into life at the sound, and glided away to its new home, like 
some huge leviathan roused from its sleep. . The great 8-inch cables 
held her back as she plunged into the water at high tide amidst the 
wreck of the cradle and a crowd of venturesome little boats. Four 
steamers awaited her, and at once took her in tow towards the buoy 
moored below the pier at Blackwall. It was just a quarter to three, 
and (to announce the launch, we suppose, to the Frenchmen), a 
number of most comic balloons, in the shape of monsters, were sent 
off, each with a packet tied to it. 

There was a large assemblage of visitors of all nations, it would 
seem, to this cosmopolitan dockyard. The Duke of Somerset was 

resent, with Mr. James Stansfeld, M.P., and Mr. Romaine; Admiral 
Robinson, Controller of the Navy; Captain Drummond, Sir John D. 
Hay, Mr. Reed, Constructor of the Navy; Mr. Watts, the late Chief- 
Constructor, during whose time of service the Minotaur was designed, 
and many other distinguished persons connected with the service. 
The ceremony of naming was gracefully performed by Mrs. Ro- 
maine. It only remains to say that, according to the opinion of the 
builders of the Minotaur, this formidable ship might by extraordinary 
exertions be got ready for sea early in the summer.— Daily News. 


NorFo_k IsLanp, 1853,—As it ts and as tt was. 


Our visit to Norfolk Island was probably the last from a man-of- 
war before it was changed from a den of doubly convicted felons to 
an enlarged homestead for the Pitcairn Islanders—descendants of the 
mutineers of the Bounty. The retreat of villany was henceforth to 
be the receptacle of the most uncontaminated community; and as the 
island is by nature situated under the most genial influences as to 
latitude, climate, and isolation, the desire of philanthropists in regard 
to the future of these unsophisticated brethren must be amply satisfied. 

Although they outgrew their own island, yet the change to a ready 
made abode—to a fertile and comparative level country, was not with- 
out its alloy. ‘They became at first home-sick,—they sighed for their 
craggy cliffs,—they felt an indigenous longing for the home of their 
parents,—every association and tie were centered in Pitcairn Island. 

Now they have become naturalized, and have derived inestimable 
benefit from the interest and personal visits of Bishop and Mrs. 
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Selwyn—the latter having resided amongst them for some weeks. Sir 
William Denison visited them, and enacted a salutary code of laws. 

It is said these new occupants were dreadfully frightened at a mon- 
ster quadruped,—a horse having been accidentally left on the island. 
It is probable they had never seen an animal larger than a goat. 

But my business is with Norfolk Island as we found it when the 
convict exodus was gradually taking place. 

The distance from the North Cape of New Zealand to Norfolk Is- 
land is 420 miles N.N. W., or, on an average, two days’ run. A short 
period to meet with tropical productions, which wil] become a fruitful 
source of interchange for European clothing, &c. Vessels are almost 
always beholden to the islanders, who land passengers in boats adapted 
to the surf. A practical crew and perfect pilot are requisite; so the 
temptations to whalers and contraband traders to disturb the purity 
and harmony of our friends is small indeed. ‘They may be considered 
as free from vexatious intrusions, as at Pitcairn. 

We sighted the island from the S.E. on a hazy morning, September 
11th, 1883 ; Mount Pitt, a conspicuous saddle hill, 1,200 feet high, 
being first visible. But the most striking objects, on nearer approach, 
are the well known pines, which, being free from underwood, are like 
groups of minarets. A small detached islet (Nepean), having only 
three trees on it, gives an exact resemblance toa ship at anchor in 
Sydney Bay. 

Phillip Island, eight miles South, has pines of a more stunted cha- 
racter than on Norfolk Island. 

On entering Sydney Bay an old ensign was hoisted on shore to in- 
dicate ‘‘ Landing is safe.” The government boat came off with the 
Commandant—Captain Deering, of the 99th Regiment. We found 
they had seen no vessel for fifty days, and we brought them English 
news of three months later date than they 

Our landing was a source of some anxiety, for, though the weather 
was moderate, the rollers on the bar were heavy. Our crew and a 
akilfal coxswain ran us through the surf, by desperate exertions, with- 
out capsizing ; but so probable is this event, that there was a reserve 
gang at the end of the pier, stripped, with buoys and bladders attached 
to their bodies, ready to plunge in in case we were upset. Our safety 
was only mortification to them, as the saving a life would wipe off 
some of their forfeited existence. The officers who landed next day 
were very nearly candidates for the embraces of these amphibious 
felons. A sea broke completely over the boat and half filled it; but 
by skilful backing over the following roller before it broke, ‘they 
reached the shore—drenched. 

The Commandant escorted us on horseback to Cascade Bay, and 
we walked through the beautiful government gardens. 

Cascade Bay, on the eastern side of the island, is generally the beet 
landing- place, but much depends upon the direction of the wind. In 
an island so small the back swell is often as dangerous as that on the 
weather shore; therefore this landing seldom affords safe access for a 
ship’s boat. 
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To return to the gardens. We found ourselves among lemon proves 
drooping with fruit, coffee in full berry, bananas, ripe pine-apples, 
peas, beans, and sweet potatoes, and an abundance of fruit,—all fully 
six weeks in advance of the soil we had left two days previous. But 
a severe gale in April, 1852, had left its blighting influence through- 
out the island. 

The climate is too warm for our English fruit, but tropical plants 
flourish. Their chief vegetable is a very fine sweet potato, named by 
them Bucks. The island soil is red loam and very rich. Arrowroot 
is largely cultivated, and equals the best that can be grown. 

Our landing was such an event that every free person was down on 
the pier to welcome us, and their hospitality was boundless. There 
were from fifteen to twenty ladies, married and unmarried,—all, of 
course, connected with the officials, and living in that happy bond of 
union which is, unfortunately, exceptional among smal] communities. 

Balls and private theatricals were at once announced ; but the limits 
of our stay would scarcely allow of our entering deeply into the 
gaieties so kindly provided for our gratification. 

Returning from the gardens throngh a perfect park—for Norfolk 
Island and its prolific vegetation cannot be overrated,—we met at the 
mess of the 99th Regiment; and in the evening all the civil and mili- 
tary authorities assembled at the Commandant’s residence to hear the 
news. 

At midnight Captain Deering invited Major Hume* and myself to 
visit the convict wards. It was his wish we shoald do s0 secretly ; so 
we approached the gaol door on tiptoe, opening the gates with his key, 
to see that the constables were on the alert. We were to proceed 
quietly through the wards, to listen to any scheme that might be con- 
cocting for seizing the boat that was launched for our service. 

Firstly, we visited the solitary wards. All was perfect silence, save 
the heavy clanking of chains as they moved in their huge wooden 
cages. Every ward is lighted during the night, and they are sur- 
rounded by galleries, where there are peep-holes for the warders’ ob- 
servation, or through which they may hear any conversation. The 
solitary wards are on the ground floor. Above were continuous gal- 
leries,—a hundred sleeping in hammocks, six feet apart. These beds 
are fiat and in two tiers. We walked stealthily from end to end. 
All were, or pretended to be, asleep; but the clanking of their chains 
as the door was unlocked, betrayed some uneasiness. 

The whole system is watch! watch! and the maxim “ Set a thief 
to catch a thief” is carried out in earnest, for there was not even a 
single free man amongst the warders and constables, or within the 
walls of the gaol when we entered, including those who met us at the 
gate. The military are entirely separated from prison duties, but are 
quartered in such a position as to be immediately available in case of 
an outbreak. 

Next morning we visited the workshops, the salthouse, the smithy, 


* A friend and passenger from the 58th Regiment, at Auckland. 
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the carpenters and coopers. Here also the superintendent was a 
ticket of leave man, armed with a cutlass and loaded pistol. 

In the boat-house, which is purposely in the vicinity of the guard- 
house, are two launches, from eight to fourteen tons (built here); also 
two six-oared whale-boats, such as are used for landing. 

Hanging to the roof is a specitnen of what a convict will attempt to 
gain his liberty. Here we see a wicker boat, five feet in length, with- 
out a nail; but seized together by flax, and so frail that its suspension 
collapsed it. ‘Three men had been surreptitiously engaged in framing 
this boat, with the intention of crossing to Phillips Island to construct 
a more seaworthy craft. It was intended to cover the wicker work 
with canvas,—but it is impossible it could have floated many minutes ; 
and one of the intended crew being persuaded of this fact,—turned 
approver. 

In visiting the gaol by day the commandant pointed out the worst 
characters. The various cells were opened, and all denoted perfect 
cleanliness and order. A mat, a Bible, and two other books comprised 
the furniture. As the turnkey opened, the culprit rose with his heavy 
chains suspended between his legs, and his arms extended on an iron 
bar two feet in length. There were about forty of these wretches, 
who had forfeited their existence over and over again. Before the 
padlock was removed from the door, I was informed of the nature of 
their last offence. A for trying to escape in a boat, B for biting a 
constable’s nose off, &c. Offences all independant of the original 
crimes. More horrid villainous countenances one could not pourtray. 
The low foreheads, the arched eyes, the sepulchral expression, gave 
us the idea that such faces had never had the faculty of smiling. One 
man only violently banged his door on us. Another was confessing to 
a Catholic priest, who was within his cell. They are allowed to walk 
in courts for two hours a day. 

Passing from this revolting scene, we visited the dining-hall and 
lumber-yard. The labourers here are allowed a stick of tobacco a 
week, which is considered a great indulgence. They have skilly for 
breakfast, and a pound of meat three times a week. Those closely 
confined, half that allowance, which soon reduces them to an emaciated 
condition. 

The task work, by which a portion of the sentence can be remitted, 
is the only part of Captain Maconochie’s system in vogue. We saw 
tailors, snoemakers, and tinsmiths at their various avocations in se- 

parate cells. 

We witnessed the funeral of a poor fellow who died under amputa- 
tion of the ‘arm,—from a fall down a quarry. Six chained felons 
carried him to the grave, and a single constable was the mock mourner. 
In the churchyard we see gravestones,—“ Sacred to the memory of 
John Smith, prisoner of the Crown, executed,” &c. There is no dif- 
ficulty in finding a Calcraft; when eleven were to be hung in 1848, 
fifty of their friends volunteered to perform this service for them. 

A few months since several men escaped by seizing a ship’s boat. 
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They threw the constables overboard, who, however, escaped. They 
retained the coxswain as pilot, and made for Moreton Bay, N.S.W.: 
and they decided to devour the said coxswain for provisions if be did 
not land them on the Australian coast within a certain number of 
days. They did land, and all were recaptured. This and other cir- 
cumstances rendered the occasion of our visit one of great precaution 
on the part of the Commandant. All conversation was to be listened 
to and reported, especially if in reference to the boats launched for 
the use of the ship in the offing. 

Our friends provided us liberally with sheep, vegetables, fruit, &c. ; 
and we carried a thousand young pines to New Zealand. Some we 
planted on the North Cape, and others were dispersed among the gar- 
dens in Auckland. 

Captain Cook, who discovered the island on October 10th, (774, 
says, ‘‘ We were undoubtedly the first that ever set foot on it;” but 
recent discoveries prove otherwise. A short time ago the skull of a 
savage was dug up. The cranium a medical officer told me was ex- 
tremely narrow, most singularly so. A stone tomahawk had also been 
found, six feet below the surface near high water. But it does not 
appear that beyond stray visitors from the Polynesian Islands that 
there was ever auy settlement until we made it a den of villainy ;— 
those who reached it probably never returned to report their 
discovery. 

Hydrographic Notices. 

We firat made Norfolk Island bearing W. 3 S., twenty miles, hori- 
zon hazy. ' 

From the eastward Mount Pitt forms a ladelle. From the N.E. 
point to Cascade Bay the land is table faced by steep red cliffs. 

Mount Pitt slope terminates at an abrupt cliff (Point Howe). The 
next point towards Cascade Bay has off lying rocks about sixty feet 
high, inside which Cook landed. Cascade Bay shows by a valley be- 
tween precipitous cliffs. A house close to the shingle beach, and a 
small pier with a crane. 

ti latitude of government flagstaff, 29° 3-7’ S., longitude 168° 0’ 
46” E. 

At 4h. 45m. a.m. September 13th, I observed a brilliant comet. 
The nucleus appeared twice the size of Jupiter,—but less bright. 
The tail, 7° in length, slightly curved, and extended about 15° South 
of the zenith. When first seen it bore E. 4 S., 5° above the horizon. 

. There does not appear to be any bank connecting New Zealand and 
Norfolk Island. We tried deep soundings at 1,000 fathoms. 
Byron Drury. 
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Evenincs at Home at tar Navuticat Crus.— The Fouling of 
the Bottoms of Iron Skips— Report of the Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution 


The age of iron, observed the Chairman, seems fairly established, 
for not only our royal navy are adopting it, but even our mercantile 
ehipping are being built of steel ! Srrength being the motive of one, 
and economy that of the other. But how to protect either one or 
the other from destruction remains yet to be found. Now, he be- 
lieved that several patents had been taken out lately for sheathin 
iron ships with yellow metal or copper, and whilst a ship so sheathed 
remains intact it will, if perfect isolation is preserved (almost amount- 
ing in practice to an impossibility) have the desired effect; but sup- 
pose a ship so sheathed touches the ground, or an anchor, on a foreign 
station, or on her outward voyage to a port where she cannot be douked 
for examination, although not necessarily leaky, or suppose she 
crumples up a sheet or part of a sheet of cupper on ber forefoot or 
bows by the friction of her chain cable, bringing up in a gale and 
strong tide in the Downs or elsewhere, or even strains the wooden 
casing under the sheathing so as to allow a mere film of salt water to 
touch the iron skin, her destruction in a few months would be inevit- 
able, for here in the case of the Royal Oak we find the plates eaten 
in to the depth of five-eighths of an inch and upwards, in less than 
five months, wherever abrasion of the surface eae has taken place, 
and this thickness is greater than that of the plates of ordinary mer- 
chant ships according to Lloyds’ rules. The following account of 
cr state of the Royal Oak is from the Standard of October 27th, 
1863 :— 

“On the water leaving the dock in which the armour-plated ship 
Royal Oak had been placed at Keyham on Friday, a most remarkable 
appearance presented itself, which created no small consternation 
amongst the authorities of her Majesty's dockyard. The armour 
plates adjoining and in contact with the copper sheathing were found 
to be eaten away by galvanic action, presenting a series of corroded 
holes running into each other from half an inch to eae of au 
inch deep. Some of the plates contained no less than 188 of these, 
whilst none had less than 40. Several detached holes are of an oval 
form, as though gouged out with a steel tool, of all sizes, from that 
of the bowl of a salt spoon to that of a gravy spoon, and of equal 
depth, and some of the heads of the bolts had become recessed to the 
depth, size, and appearance of the bowl of a sauce ladle. Numbers 
of the holes had run one into the other to the extent of five or six 
feet, five-eighths of an inch deep, and upwards; altogether presenting 
one of the most remarkable. appearances ever witnessed. This ship 
has only been about eight months in the water. She was commis- 
sioned last April. What will be done with ber has not been yet de- 
cided. These holes and corrosion appear to have occurred wherever 
the red lead or under-coating had been rubbed or washed off.” 
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Captain Mackillop, R.N., has invented a machine for cleaning ships 
afloat, which will probably do very well for removing weeds and 
bunches of mussels, but unless a kind of toothed scraper be applied 
in the manner of a hog, no limpet-barnacles, or coralline worm shell, 
can be removed, and then “the remedy would become worse tlian the 
disease,” as the composition is also removed, and the surface of the 
iron exposed to galvanic action where preparations of copper bave 
been apie or oxidation from the salt water with any other prepara- 
tion. glazed or enamelled surface, or a zinced or coppered ship 
might be thus treated when coated with barnacles and oysters, if not 
allowed too long a growth, like the bottles and broken porcelain 
fished up in tidal waters, from which the shell fish can hardly be re- 
moved without breaking the foundation; but the difficulty oll ia 
to be in finding a marine glue of sufficient tenacity to hold on glazed 
plates to the iron skin; both trials on the P. and O. ship Eliora, and 
that on H.M.S. Resistance failed; perhaps the patentee may have 
better luck with the Royal Sovereign, cupola ship. 


[Our space does not admit of our following the interesting discus- 
sion which ensued, as we must make room for our lifeboat report. |] 


The Chairman, then, with evident satisfaction, called the attention of 
the Club to the great and valuable services performed by our lifeboats 
during the fearful storms of the 3rd and 4th of December. It was 
most gratifying to find that 246 lives were saved by the lifeboats of 
the National Institution, and the Ramsgate lifeboat, in that terrific 
gale. He felt assured that as old sailors the members of the Club 
would, like all who sympathized with shipwrecked seamen, echo heartily 
the sentiment conveyed in the following verses from our facetious 
friend Punch. 

Chorus of Jack Tars. 
Ye Gentlemen of England, 
Who live at home at ease, 
To save poor shipwreck’d sailors 
From the dangers of the seas, 
Subscribe unto the Life-boat 
Institution, if you please. 


The Chairman further observed that he felt certain that the appeal 
which the society was now making to the country at large through 
Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., its Chairman, and Thomas Chapman, 
Esq., F.R.S., its Deputy Chairman, would be responded to liberally, 
in order that the institution might be enabled to keep up its great life- 
saving fleet in a state of thorough efficiency. 

He understood that at the present time an order had been given by 
the committee to sell out £1,000 from the small funded capital of the 
society in order to meet in part the great demands on its funds. He 
then called on the Secretary to read the report of the last meeting of 
the institution on the 3rd of December. 


It was then stated that the new lifeboat which the National Life- 
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boat Institution had just sent to Filey, near York, and which was 
publicly launched there on the 26th of November, in the presence of 
the benevolent donors, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of York, 
had done some noble service early on the morning of the lst of De- 
cember, in rescuing, during a strong gale and heavy sea, two poor 
fishermen from an inevitable death. The expence of the service was 
£8 6s. . 

A reward of £4 was given to the crew of the St. Ives lifeboat for 
saving seven pilots, who, while entcring the harbour of that place 
during a strong gale of wind on the | 1th of November, were in a very 
dangerous position. ‘The lifeboat had gone out in the first instance in 
reply to signals of distress from the brig Benjamin Boyd, of Bristol. 
On reaching her, however, the services of the lifeboat were not re- 
quired. Thus it sometimes happens that a lifeboat remains by a ship 
for hours together, and finds ultimately that its services are not 
required. 

‘A reward of £12 was also voted to the crew of the Hauxley life- 
boat for going off and rescuing, on the night of the 26th of November, 
the crew of five men of the schooner Theophilus, of Aberdeen, which, 
during stormy weather, had got on the rocks on the Northumberland 
coast. Some fishing cobles had previously attempted, without success, 
to reach the wreck. This valuable lifeboat and four others of a simi- 
lar class were placed some years ago on the Northumberland coast by 
the present Duke of Northumberland, President of the National Life- 
boat Institution. Since that period those lifeboats have rescued 86 
shipwrecked persons. 

Rewards amounting to £15 were also voted to the crews of the 
Tynemouth and Blakeney lifeboats for going off in reply to signals of 
distress, but their services were not ufterwards required. 

A reward of £4 was likewise granted to a crew of Northumberland 
fishermen for going off and bringing on shore from the Prussian sloop 
Maria, seven men belonging to the schooner Heinrich, of Stralsund, 
which, during the fearful storm of the lst of November, had sunk in 
the North Sea. After four hours and a half, wrote the Rev. F. R. 
Simpson, of North Sunderland, the crew of the sloop Maria succeeded 
in getting the men off the Heinrich, hauling them through the sea at 
great risk and danger to their own lives. ‘They were kept on board 
from the Ist to the 7th of November, having been reduced, with their 
salvors, to an allowance of two biscuits daily. 

A reward of £1 was voted to a young man named John Kerwan, 
and £2 5a. to some other men, in testimony of their gallant exertions 
in rescuing, at great risk of life, ten men from the Greek brig Mari- 
etta, from Lisbon to Cardiff, which was wrccked during the late terri- 
fic gales, near Tramore, on the Irish coast. The crew, ten in number, 
were seen on the top of a rock fully 100 feet high. The sea was 
frightful at the time, washing completely over the vessel. It appears 
that during the night, and when the vessel was found to be breaking 
up, one of the crew leaped into the surf, with a rope round his body, 
and fortunately, as the distance was not far, he succeeded in reaching 
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the rock above alluded to, and in climbing to the top of it, a feat that 
one would think next to impossible. He then pulled a heavy rope 
from the vessel and tied it round the rock, and by these means the 
crew got on to the rock in safety. The next matter was to get them 
to the shore, and this was done by the men on shore dropping a line 
over the cliff. The people on shore then, with the aid of the ropes, 
climbed up the rock and rendered assistance to the poor fellows, and 
in a few hours nine of the men were landed in safety. One man then 
remained who could not descecnd, as his arm was so severely hurt that 
he could not use it. A lifeboat of the National Lifeboat Institution 
was fortunately within three miles of the wreck. She was speedily 
brought round by her crew, who pulled her through the heavy surf in 
good style, and in a short time reached the spot. Kirwan then as- 
cended the rock and placed a rope round the injured man’s body, and 
assisted to lower him. The man then plunged into the sea, and the 
crew of the lifeboat picked him up and landed him at the Cove. 

During the late gales sixty-four foreign shipwrecked sailors were 
saved from a watery grave by the lifeboats of this institution, and by 
_ other means for which it had granted rewards. The names of the 
vessels and the numbers of their crews, are as follows :—Barque Tam- 
worth, of Skein, Norway, seventeen; Greek brig Marietta, ten; 
schooner Guillia, of Palermo, ten; barque Providence, of Dantzic, 
seven; schooner Heinrich, of Stralsund, seven: ketch Snip, of Am- 
sterdam, five; and Italian brig Camoglino, eight men. 

Various other rewards were also voted for saving life from ship- 
wreck during the late gales. 

It was reported that the Duke of Somerset and other Lords of the 
Admiralty had witnessed, on the invitation of the institution, some 
harbour trials in the Regent’s Canal Dock, Limehouse, with two new 
ships’ lifeboats. ‘Their lordships were much pleased with the same, 
and had since decided to build one or two specimen lifeboats, which, 
if approved of, would be supplied to the royal navy. 

During the past month, the institution has sent new lifeboats to 
Pembrey and Eastbourne, and to Arklow on the Irish coast. The 
Great Western Railway had given, as usual, a free conveyance over 
their line to the Pembrey and Arklow lifeboats. The latter will be 
sailed across from Milford Haven to her station, in company with a 
revenue cruizer. The cost of tlhe Pembrey lifeboat had been collected 
in Bath, and the boat is named Zhe City of Bath. ‘The London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company had kindly conveyed 
the Eastbourne lifeboat to her station, free of charge. 

Payments amounting to upwards of £1,300 were ordered to be 
made on various lifeboat establishments of the institution. £500 
Stock was again this month ordered to be sold from its small funded 
eapital to meet in part these heavy expences, The committee of the 
institution are therefore earnestly appealing for benefactions and an- 
nual subscriptions to help them to meet the large and increasing ex- 
pences of the society’s 125 lifeboat stations. 

It was stated that the officers and friends of the First Middlesex 
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Engineer Volunteers had kindly promised to give an amateur perform- 
ance at St. James’s Theatre, on the 17th of December, in aid of the 
funds of the institution. ‘Two concerts had also recently been given 
at Deacon’s Concert Rooms, Sadler’s Wells, with the view of raising 
the cost of a lifeboat, to be called the Sir Hugh Myddleton. The 
Rev. R. Sutton, of Rype, Sussex, and the Rev. W. Finch, of St. 
Peter’s Church, De Beauvoir-town, Hoxton, had likewise kindly sent 
to the institution part of the collections made at their churches in 
thank-offerings for the late abundant harvest. Robert Whitworth, 
Ksq., transmitted the institution £250 collected by him in Manchester 
to pay the cost of a lifeboat. The committee decided to station the 
lifeboat at Bridlington, Yorkshire. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


Tre Late Storms.—Thomas Baring, Esq, M.P., Chairman, and 
Mr. Thomas Chapman, F.R.S., Deputy Chairman, have issued the 
following appeal on behalf of the National Life-Boat Institution :— 
In consequence of the liberality of the public, the institution has been 
enabled during the past twelve years to increase the number of its 
lifeboat stations from twelve to one hundred and twenty-five, so it 
may now be truly said that a lifeboat is to be found on every danger- 
ous point of our coast where a suificient number of men is located to 
work it. But this very extended field of the operations of the insti- 
tution has necessarily involved a large and increasing expenditure, not 
only in maintaining its great fleet of lifeboats, but also in rewarding the 
gallant men who are ever ready to man them. But the institution 
does more than reward the men who go into its own boats; it also 
grants liberal payments to persons who, either in their own boats or 
by any other means, are instrumental in rescuing the shipwrecked 
sailors. 

Thus it is that between 600 and 700 wrecked persons are now saved 
every year by the lifeboats of the institution and other means for 
which services it grants rewards. The perusal of the reports of the | 
dreadful effects of the late storm, and happity also of the successful 
efforts of so many daring services of our lifeboats, which saved on the 
3rd and 4th of December one hundred and twenty-five poor fellows 
from a watery grave, cannot fail to excite the sympathy of every one. 
We will only add that contributions sre received for the Lifeboat In- 
stitution by all the London and Country bankers, and by its Secretary, 
Mr. Richard Lewis, at 14, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


Tur Late Garres —The following is a list of the noble services 
rendered by the boats of the National Lifeboat Institution during the 
fearful gales of the 3rd and 4th of December :—Barque Ina, of North 
Shields, fourteen men saved; ship David White Clinton, of New 
York, eight; fishing-boat, of Tenby, three; schooner, Margaret and 
Jane, of Dublin, five; barque, Duke of Northumberland, eighteen ; 
fishing-boat, of Filey, two; schooner Economy, of Portmadoc, saved 
vessel] and crew of five; lugger Vigilant, of Peel, saved vessel and 
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crew of four; ship Jupiter, of London, eight; schooner Maria, of 
Amlweh, four; schooner Harry Russell, of Glasgow, saved vessel and 
crew, six; schooner L’Espérance, of Nantes two; schooner Eliza- 
beth, of Whitehaven, four; barque Elizabeth Morrow, of Glasgow, 
nineteen ; barque Confidence, of Liverpool, twenty-three ;—total, 125. 
Making a grand total of 352 lives saved by the lifeboats of the insti- 
tution during the present year alone. Besides these services, the life- 
boats of the society at Walmer, Eastbourne, Aberystwith, Budehaven, 
Southport, St. Ives, Lytham, and Fishguard, put off on the 3rd and 
4th of December, in replies to signals of distress, with the view of 
saving life from various vessels, but they were not afterwards required. 
These services are often attended with as much danger as when the 
lifeboat brings a shipwrecked crew ashore, the gallant men who man 
the boats oftentimes being thoroughly exhausted. Indeed, in the case 
of the Walmer lifeboat the crew were out eleven hours, and returned 
home nearly perished with cold. Altogether nearly 14,000 lives have 
been saved from various wrecks since the first establishment of the 
Lifeboat Institution, for which it has granted rewards. <A boat, of its 
great life-saving fleet, now numbering 125 boats, is found on nearly 
every dangerous point of our coast where they can be efficiently 
worked. As each lifeboat requires about £50 a year to keep it up 
effectively, it will at once be seen that a large annual sum is indispens- 
able to the institution’s continued progress in its good work. 


LIFEBOATS FOR THE Navy. 


The importance of havirg all our men-of-war fitted with at least 
one lifeboat, if not more, is a question which has long occupied the 
attention of those scientific officers who form the progressive party in 
our navy. They have long been preparing the way for the introduc- 
tion of these most valuable boats, and the services which they have 
rendered on all parts of our coasts, when connected at the same time 
with the fearful loss of life which was caused at the wreck of the 
Orpheus from the want of lifeboats, have lately had much effect in 
removing any scruples which the Admiralty might have entertained 
against their introduction into the navy. 

To the mere looker-on it will appear an almost inexplicable fact 
that any of our men-of-war ever went to sea without lifeboats after 
they were once invented, especially since they-have been brought to 
such complete perfection by the National Lifeboat Institution. The 
duties which men-of-war crews have suddenly to fulfil—to pick up 
men overboard in stormy weather, to land important despatches through 
any surf, and at almost any risk to render hazardous service to our 
wrecked merchantmen in the wildest and least civilized parts of the 
world—any and all of these duties may come upon them in a single 
day, and day after day, and have to be rendered in boats which are 
not only not fit, but are the worst fitted for such purposes. 

The reason why our men-of-war have not been so fitted is that to 
this day a good lifeboat for service on board ships—that is, one easily 
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stowed, light to raise and lower, simple in its fittings, and strong 
enough to defy the rough usage of the most careless sailors—is yet to 
be designed. The boats of the National Institution, which now, for- 
tunately, are to be found in most parts of the world and all round our 
coasts, are much too large for such a purpose; but the Admiralty, 
now seriously anxious to provide all cruisers with small lifeboats, have 
asked the officers af the institution to give plans and superintend the 
building of a lifeboat suitable for a man-of-war, but not to exceed one 
ton in weight. 

On Thursday, the 2Ist of November, a trial was made with two 
such boats in the Regent’s Canal Docks, London, in the presence of 
the Lords of the Admiralty and a number of officers interested in the 
solution of this most important question. ‘The Lords of the Admiralty 
were brought down in Mr. Penn’s beautiful little steam yacht, the 
Engineer. Among them were the Duke of Somerset, Admiral Fred- 
erick, Admiral Sir F. Grey, Captain Drummond, Admiral Eden, 
Commodore Sir F. Nicholson, Sir E. Perrott, Bart., Commodore 
Ryder, Admiral Sir George Sartorius, J. Luke, Esq., Captain Ward, 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., the Deputy-Chairman of the Institution, 
Richard Lewis, Esq., the Secretary, &c. 

One of the boats tried was 32 feet long by 8 feet 104 inches ex- 
treme width, capable of holding on an emergency as many as seventy 
persons, and of accommodating with ease forty-five or fifty. This 
boat, however, weighed 37 cwt., or very nearly double what is consi- 
dered should be the mazimum for a handy and useful beat for sudden 
emergencies. The second boat was 30 feet long by 7 feet 44 inches 
wide, and weighed only 22 cwt. This would stow with ease twenty- 
five persons, and could take off thirty-five at a pinch. It seemed evi- 
dent, however, that the Admiralty, in fixing the maximum weight at 
one ton, have adopted a standard which it will be found very difficult 
to comply with so as to make a really efficient craft for all weathers. 

The boats were canted over to the water’s edge in every way, and 
the largest, when emptied, was turned over by means of an hydraulic 
crane, and though in the still water of the docks it did not actually 
right itself, it remained on its side sufficiently buoyant to enable the 
men to turn it on its keel easily. In dense sea water, and especially 
in sea water with any swell in it, there is very little doubt that it 
would have righted of itself almost immediately. When it did right, 
the relief tubes in the bottom, which were opened, allowed the whole 
load of water in it to run off in less than a mioute. The small boat, 
though not tested with this severity, was sufficiently proved to show 
that even when heavily laden with sailors, and with the relief tubes 
opened, it was still buoyant and us seaworthy as ever. The result of 
the trials seemed to show that if the Admiralty will only allow a slight 
addition of weight to their present standard—say from 20 cwt. to 25 
cwt.—a perfectly efficient lifeboat, fit for any duty in any weather, 
may easily be obtained. 

Some trials were also made at the same time with three shore life- 
boats of the institution. These trials were, as usual, of the most sa- 
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tisfactory character. The upsetting of the lifeboats, and their self- 
righting and self-ejecting of the water shipped in the process gave 
much satisfaction to the spectators. The boats will forthwith be sent 
to their stations on the coast at Eastbourne, Pembrey, near Llanelly, 
and Arklow, in Ireland. It was somewhat interesting to observe the 
names of the boats, two of them are called after departed relatives of 
their donors, and the other boat is called the City of Bath, its cost 
having been collected in that city. The National Lifeboat Institution 
has now 125 lifeboats under its management, and hardly a storm passes 
when some of them are not engaged in saving life. Altogether, nearly 
14,000 lives have becn saved by the society’s lifeboats and other means, 
for which the institution has granted rewards, since its formation. 

The trials altogether were most interesting, and the Duke of So- 
merset, before leaving, expressed his thanks to the Committee of the 
Lifeboat Institution for the care which they had bestowed in perfect- 
ing the boats which were tried. 


Micky Ska. 


Captain Kingman, of the American clipper Shooting Star, has met 
with a remarkable piece of white water, in 8° 46’ 8., 105° 30’ E.; 
the account of which appears in his journal as follows :— 

27th August, 1854.—At a quarter before eight in the evening the 
sea assumed a white appearance; hove to and sounded,—no bottom 
at sixty fathoms; kept course again. The temperature of the water 
was 78°5, the same as at eight in the morning. Filled a cask of 
about sixty gallons with water taken from the surface, which appeared 
to contain luminous particles, especially when it was ngitsted: The 
whole cask seemed to be filled with bits of glass or insects in suspen- 
sion, and presented the appearance of artificial fire seen at a great 
distance on a dark night. Some of the insects were serpentine and 
about six inches long, and very brilliant. On taking them in the 
hand they emitted light also; but they ceased to be visible when 
brought within a few feet of a lamp. With the reading glass of a 
sextant we could perceive a gelatinous coloured substance about 
them. 

At length we obtained a specimen about two inches long and per- 
fectly visible to the naked eye; it was about the thickness of a coarse 
hair, pointed at the ends. In bringing one of these ends near the 
lamp it attracted the flame when it was a quarter of an inch from it, 
and burnt with a red colour. The substance crisped up like a hair 
when burnt, and assumed the red colour before it was consumed. 

In a glass of water I detected the presence of round bodies the 
sixteenth part of an inch in diameter, extending themselves to double 
their size and then contracting again; and when in their extended 
form, their external part was serrated, with the teeth turned towards 
the centre. 
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This patch of water was about twenty-three miles from North to 
South, intercepted in the middle by an irregular lane of dark water 
about half a mile across. I was unable to ascertain the extent of it 
East and West. Although I lad seen patches of white water, in 
various parts of the world, L had met nothing to be compared with 
this, either in its whiteness or extent. The appearance of the sea 
was that of an extensive plain covered with snow. Although sailing 
at the rate of nine knots, the ship made no noise in the water, either 
forward or aft. The sky, where it was perceptible through the 
clouds, appeared black to about 10° above the horizon, as in the most 
violent hurricane. Stars of the first magnitude could scarcely be 
seen, and the Milky Way itself was surpassed in whiteness by that 
which the sea presented alongside. The general effect was most im- 
posing. It seemed as if Nature was preparing for that great confla- 
gration which is some day to annihilate our globe. 

When we left this patch of white water the sky became remarkably 
clear as far as 5° or 6° above the horizon, as if with the glare of the 
aurora borealis. We were enraptured with the scene, and enjoyed a 
beautiful night, without encountering any of those dangers which 
our imagination had anticipated. 

There is no doubt that these appearances are the effect of organised 
maritime productions; but it has not yet been decided in a satisfac- 
tory manner whether they are vegetable or animal. ‘The greater part 
of the specimens examined appear to be well defined animals, and 
colouring matter has also been found purely vegetable, especially in 
the Red Sea. 

It is probable that the Red Sea owes its name to a similar effect to 
that produced in salts when the water attains the degree of saturation 
at which crystalization begins. Some observers attribute the colour- 
ation which then takes place to the matter of infusorize which perish 
while the saturation is going on. It is very well known how rapidly 
evaporation goes on in the Red Sea. Its shores are crusted with salt, 
and the causes abovementioned may communicate to the still waters of 
the bays and inlets of its coasts the red colour observed in saline marshes. 

At certain seasons of the year, also, a red slimy matter is found, 
which Dr. Ehrenberg having examined with the microscope pro- 
nounced to be a species of marine algee or weed of an extremely deli- 
cate nature. The Yellow Sea should present some analogous effect. 
It is not uncommon to meet with yellow patches on the coast of 
China,—but we have not met as yet with any analyses of this co- 
louring matter. The colouring of the sea is frequently met with, 
especially in the Pacific Ocean, and most frequently red, but the white 
or milky sea is also found there, and many navigators have been 
alarmed, especially at night, by those appearances in it that seem to 
indicate the presence of rocks.— Montteur de la Flotte. 


The readers of the Nautical will have met frequently with these 
accou:.ts and especially in our volume for 18C0, where some of these 
marine insects are figured. 
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Nautical Notices. 


PaRTICULARS OF LiGHTS RECENTLY ESTABLISHED. 
(Continued from vol. xxxii, page 684.) 


































PF. | Ht. [Dist 
Name. Place. Position. in [seen| (Remarks, ke. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. |Feet/ Mls. 
\l. Harwich Kast coast’ | ......eee- + |Est. 2nd Nov., '63. Two lights. (a.) 
England 
Cape Sacratif South coast 4’ N., 24 |Est. 3ist Dec., 63. F. every minute. 
Spain 8° 29 W 
Honda Cove {Point Llano ape ac 8 |Est. 31st Dec., '68. Red. 
3 , 
- Sabinal Point/South coast 41'N., 18 |Est. 31st Dec., 68. F. every two 
Spain 2° 44’ W. minutes. 
Roquetas Ditto 86° 45 2’ N., 9 |Est. 3ist Dec. '63. 
2° 41°8/ W. 
54. Mesa de Ditto 36° 54:7’ N., 22 |Est. Slat Dec.. °438.  F. every two 
Roldan 1958-3 W minutes, 
Port Colom |Majorca 0 25' N,, 10 |Est Sist Dec., 63. 
8° 18-4! 1} 
55. Guetaria North coast 19°71’ N 10 |Est 38)st Dec., ’63. 
Spain 2° 13°1/ W 
Santa Cruz /|Tenerife o 28°5’ N 9 |Fat. Slst Dec., 63. 
16°14-9'W. 
. Balandras St. Domingo |19° 11'8’ N., 8 |Est. 27th Aug., 63. 
Point 69°13:9'W 
7. Spithead Sturbridge | ..... sence - (Est. 7th Dec., 63. (8.) 
Shoals and No- 
Man: Land 
58. Holyhead Temporary | wcccccssee -. |Est. Ist Dec., 63. Interior. 
Harbour green lights 
. Monach Isld.;Shillay Iald. |57° 31:6’ N., 17 | Est. Ist Feb., 64. Fl. every ten se- 
7° 41:6’ W conds. 
60. Rosas South coast [42° 14’ N., 12 |Est. Ist Feb, '64. Fl. every two 
Spain 8° 10°7’ E minutes. 
Cadaguas Ditto 43° 15°5' N., 10 | Est. Ist Feb., 64. 
$° 17-2’ E 
61. Pescador Pt. North coast |43° 28 6’ N., 17 |Est. Ist Feb., 64. Fl. every three 


minutes. 











FP. Fixed. FA. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 61.—The lights are fired white lights. The high light is placed at 
an clevation of 45 feet above the level of high water, and should be seen 
when bearing from N.b.E. northerly, round by North to W.4N. 

The low hght is placed at an elevation of 27 feet above the level of high 
water, and should be seen between the bearings of N.W.3 W. and W.N.W. 

The two lights seen in line one above the other bearing N.W.b.W.4 W. 
lead between the inner Ridge and the Andrews buoys. 


(b.) 57.—On and after the 7th of December, 1863, the lights shown from 
the scaffoldings on the Sturbridge and No-Mans Land Shoals, will be altered 
from blue to red; and the light on the Horse Shoal will be altered from blue 
to white. 
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JOURNAL OF AN Otp Man-or-War’s Man. 


November, 1863. 

Sir,—A few months ago a relative made me a present of a jou 
that had been in his possession upwards of sixty years. The said 
journal was kept by my father while he was serving in H.M. frigate 
Clyde, from 1797 to 1802. I have copied a few days’ work from 
different parts of it, and send them to you, thinking that the pro- 
ceedings of a frigate, as seen from a “ foremast man’s”’ point of view 
sixty years ago, might be amusing to some of your readers. The 
writer of the journal joined H.M. service about 1786; he was in the 
Impregnable in the 1st of June; and was afterwards upwards of fifty 
years a warrant officer: as such he served with some credit in the 
Arethusa, the Blake, 74, and several other ships. I have copied the 
whole verbatim, merely changing the orthography in a few instances. 
If you should fancy that a portion of it is worth publishing I will 
send you a copy of it. I am much surprised at the almost total ab- 
sence of Hogging.- Only nine men were punished during the five 
years, and six of them were punished for offences committed when 
away from the ship; the other three for “on cleanness,” the journal 
states; I presume, for being dirty. 

I remain, &c., 
J. B. K. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
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April, 1798, 18th, Friday.—We got under way and put to sea, 
and fell in with La Impereuse. Our captain went on board her, and 
when he returned he called all hands, and asked us if we were willing 
to share prize money with her and the Nymph frigate that was along 
with her. All agreed: and made sail. 

14th, Saturday.—In the morning our signal was made to chase to 
windward. At one o'clock the weather very dirty. We spoke a 
Prussian ship from Hamburg, bound to Oporto. [It was] blowing so 
hard that we were obliged to strike topgallant yards and masts, and 
reef the courses. 

15th Sunday.—In the morning signal was made to La Nymph to 
chase to leeward. The vessel proved to be a French privateer that 
had been taken by some English cruizer. Then our signal was made 
to chase to windward. We spoke the vessels, one from St. Ube’s, 
and the other from Gottenburg. Then we put about, and stood after 
the commodore. A large convoy passed us. At 10h. let the reefs 
out of the courses, and made the land; it was the Lizard. Then we 
put about and stood off,—the weather a little moderate,—the wind 
about 8.S.W. The commodore made a signal to speak us. We went 
within hail. He told us to make the best of our way with the other 
frigate and be would follow us. So we both made sail and left him. 

16th, Monday.—The first part of the twenty-four hours moderate 
breezes and hazy. At 8h. wore ship with her head to the S.E. At 
11b., hard gales of wind, hauled the topsails, hauled up the foresail, 
reefed the mainsail, and bent the fore storm-staysail. The gunner’s 
wife departed this life on board. At 4h. a.m. set both topsails, let 
the reef out of the mainsail, repaired the foresail and set it, and got 
up the top-gallant masts. At Qh. interred the gunner’s wife; the 
weather then moderate. 

17th, Tuesday.—In the morning got up top-gallant yards. Sawa 
large convoy going down Channel. The weather fine, the wind to 
the eastward. | 

18th, Wednesday.—In the morning little wind; saw a brig ahead. 
At 6h., brought her to with two guns. She was a Swede from Guern- 
sey, bound to Rochelle. The weather fine. One man punished for 
un cleanness {I presume, for being dirty]. Shortened sail. 

19th, Thursday.—In the morning made all sail we could, and stood 
on. At 4h. we made the island of Belleisle: then hauled our wind 
and stood off and on all night. 

20th, Friday.—In the morning boarded a schooer from Nantes, 
bound to America, loaded with fish. At 12h., called all hands to reef 
topsails, in chase of another sail to windward; blowing pretty fresh, 
with rain. It came on dark, and we lost her. At 8h. called all 
hands; reef topsails; left off chase. 

21st, Saturday.—In the morning still blowing fresh. Let one reef 
out and stood in for the French land and made it at four o’clock; then 
hove abont and stood off all night. 

22nd, Sunday.—In the morning saw a large ay to windward. 
We made all possible sail after them. At 12h. made Belleisle; stood 
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close in and hove about. One small vessel came down to make us 
out. She stvod as close as she dared, and hove about, and fired two 
ns to windward. The convoy extended as far as we could see; 
ut was so close in along shore that we could not come up with any 
of them. We stood after some of them, but little wind. At seven 
they all got into the roads of Belleisle and anchored. We hove to, 
hes our head off the land, bearing N.W.b.W., so kept off and on all 
night. 

23rd, Monday.—In the morning we were close to them, so we bore 
up and went to leeward of the island. When we got to the other 
side, saw all the convoy getting under way. We made all possible 
sail to get up to them. At 8h. carried away our fore-topgallant mast, 
but soon got up another. They kept the main land so close on board 
it was out of our power to take any of them. They had one frigate, 
two cravats [corvettes], one brig, and one schooner. All five of them, 
after getting their convoy in, they put about and stood for us We 
were all clear for action. We made more sail, and still stood on for 
them; but like cowards they put about and stood in for the harbour, 
under cover of their guns, although they had five to us, a single fri- 
gate. We stood into five fathoms water, and could go no further; 
so we were obliged to bear up and stand out. At 2h. saw a strange 
sail and ae chase to her, with French colours at our fore-topgallant 
masthead. She hoisted Spanish colours. We hoped to revenge our- 
selves of them, but to our sorrow she proved to be the Mermaid, 
English frigate, so both hove to: her captain came on board of us. 
After some time both made sail off the land; light wind. 

[On Wednesday the 25th, in company with the Mermaid, they fell 
in with a cutter and a lugger. They sent the cutter to Lord Bridport 
with dispatches, and the three of them went next day and looked 
into the harbour of Orient. I change the cruizing ground. | 

16th Friday, August, 1799.—In the morning it blowed very hard, 
so close reefed the topsails, handed them, and hauled up the mainsail, 
and spoke the Havhich [? Savage] sloop of war. Her boat came on 
ee of vs, and then on board of the Diamond. After that made 
sail. 

Several days passed without anything particular happening till 
Sunday the 20th of the month, when in the morning saw two large 
ships and gave chase to them,—the weather fine. They both looked 
very dubious [I suppose, suspicious]. But, at length, they finding 
that we [were] coming up with them and had a mind to fight them 
they both made sail on different tacks. We chased the largest, an 

after some time came up with her, and fired a gun at her. At the 
same time we hoisted English colours. She soon returned the salute 
and hoisted French colours. Then a smart engagement commenced 
and lasted two hours and forty minutes. After which time she struck 
to the Clyde. Her name was La Vestal, a French frigate of 44 guns. 
We had four men desperately wounded, and one of them died under 
the operation of cutting off his leg and thigh. So we began to ex- 
change men and put her in condition fit for going to England. She 
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had fifteen men killed and thirty wounded. She was a perfect wreck; 
but before night got all put to rights and made sail for England; the 
weather fine. 

21st, Monday.—The weather fine. Another man died of his 
wounds. We steered our course for England, the weather being fair. 

22nd, Tuesday.—Light wind and clear weather. We got our prize 
all to rights, masts fished and sails shifted. Kept on. Nothing 
else. 

23rd, Wednesday.—Light winds and clear weather. Another man 
died of his wounds, and we buried him. Still had the prize in tow. 

26th, Saturday.—The weather fine. Saw three men-of-war to 
windward, supposed them to be French; but not finding ourselves in 
condition to engage, did not speak them, but kept on. 

(The frigate anchored with her prize in Plymouth Sound on the 
28th of August, 1799. 

I have a most vivid recollection of my father’s description of this 
action. If his account be true, it must have been one of the most 
spirited of the war. He says that the two frigates manceuvred a 
considerable time, and frequently exchanged broadsides when passing 
each other in opposite tacks, and that twice before they settled down 
to their work at a close cannonade, both ships cheered each other after 
delivering their broadsides when passing. Also, that after boarding 
her, they had a most desperate hand to hand encounter with cutlass 
and pistol, until more men came from the Clyde and enabled them to 
drive the Frenchmen off the deck. He was one of the first batch 
that boarded. | 

14th August, 1800.—The ship cruizing near Cape Finisterre. 

In the afternoon gave chase to a brig, and there being very little 
wind we fired several guns at her, but she would not heave to. We 

ot out all onr boats, manned, and armed them, and sent them after 

er. She proved to be the Earl Spencer, privateer, from London. 
She came close to us, and her captain came on board and stood pilot, 
and carried us into a port in Portugal called Viana, where we wanted 
to water our ship. Both kept under way. 

15th, Friday.—Weather fine and we close to the land. Saw a 
number of vessels; but being dubious of one nearer than the rest we 
put about and chased her. With three guns brought her to. She 
proved to be a Portuguese man-of-war. e left her, and took a pilot 
on board from the shore. At 12h. came to anchor off the town. A 
number of small vessels lay in the harbour. The town was situated 
at the bottom of a large hill, at one end of it was a convent. The 
land all around was very high and mountainous and covered with 
white sand and fruit trees of all sorts. The entrance of the harbour 
very narrow; on the left hand going in was a fort, and another stood 
on the top of the hill over the town. We had a number of fishin 
boats alongside with fish; and a number of row boats came and too 
all our empty water casks on shore. We was paid three dollars a 
man that was taken out of the Spanish brig. 

16th, Saturday.— Weather fine. Had all sorts of things brought 
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off alongside to sell. Wine was remarkably cheap, and the natives 
civil. Nothing else happened. 
17th, Sunday.—We watered our ship with all speed. 
18th, Monday.—Light winds and clear weather. We had a | 
company from the shore. The Commissary and the Envlish Consul- 
General of the Forces there, and the captain of the Portuguese man- 
of-war brig, and a number of their friends from the shore, all came to 
dinner on cae and after spending the day, retired on shore. After 
dark we let off a number of fireworks from the ship, which was an- 
swered from the shore,—as a piece of honour to both sides. Nothing 
else. [I again omit some.]| 
19th, Friday, September, 1800.—Fresh breezes and cloudy weather 
with squalls of rain. All the squadron in sight. They put about 
and stood in shore, we stood on. Nothing else. 
20th, Saturday.—Fresh a a cloudy spa : Tn the 
santa saw a sail; gave c owing very hard, ship goi 
twelve knots. At Hib breast her to with baie oan She was Gndor 
American colours but proved to be French, from Bordeaux bound to 
Gaudelouppe [Guadeloupe]. She mounted four guns, and had twent 
men, passengers included, and one woman, and she was loaded wit 
wine and merchandize. While we were taking the prisoners out of 
her, a large ship hove in sight to windward. As soon as she made 
us out she hanled her wind and made sail. We made all haste in 
dispatching our prize to England and made all sail in chase of the 
ship. We got so close to ber that we could plainly perceive her to 
be an enemy’s frigate; but the wind increasing, and it came on to 
rain, with the weather so close [thick], that we lost sight of her, but 
still kept our ship going thirteen knots. At 5h. p.m. saw her again 
ahead, distant two miles, but it came on dark and we lost her for 
ood. It then blew a gale of wind. We handed all the topsails, 
Fore sail, and main sail, and got the topgallant-yards down, and all 
made snug, and the storm staysails set, before we could bring our ship 
to the wind. When all was done, brought her to the wind and stoed 
off all night. It was said that she was a French frigate from the 
Gold Coast bound to Nantze, but ran on shore after our chase, and 
that she was valued at two millions of money. 
I again pass over a few days. | 
th, Monday, October, 1800.—Fresh breeze and cloudy weather. 
At Gh. a.m. saw a sail and gave chase. With four guns brought her 
to. She wasa French schooner from Senegal bound to Bordeaux, 
loaded with gum, ivory, and elephants’ teeth. We made a prize of 
her, took her men out, manned her, and dispatched her to England. 
The Fishguard came close to us and hove to. As we were hoistin 
up our boat she swamped. It was blowing very fresh, but b good 
luck none of us were lost. I was one of her crew. By the help of 
the Fishguard’s boats all of us were picked up. ‘The prize made the 
best of her way to England. At 12h. we passed the Boadicea and 
Fisgard’s squadron. Made a signal to them and stood out of sight. 
It blew so hard that we reefed our courses, handed the fore and 
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sae topsails, struck topgallant yards and masts, and stood on all 
night. 
4301, April 19¢, Sunday.—Off Brest. At 12h. our captain went 
on board of the admiral, {and] returned. We all kept laying to. 
Two frigates stood close up and had a look in. At 3h. a cutter from 
the fleet came with letters. Our boat went on shore in the morning for 
sand; returned, and was hoisted in. Some of the other captains 
came on board for their orders for the night. We lay to after sta- 
tioning the other frigates for the night. Nothing else. 

20th, Monday.— Weather fine. In the morning beat up and had 
another look at the fleet: our squadron in sight, so hove to. At 2h. 
.m. a brig stood close past St. Matthews, and steered for Passage de 
our. We made the signal for chase. All four made sail—Clyde, 
Boadicea, Bowley [I presume Beaulieu], and Unicorn. With one 

n we brought her to. She was a French cartel from Plymouth 
bound to Nantez; so let her go, and stood out. All that night heard 

at guns and small arms firing in Brest and along shore. 

21st, Tuesday.— Weather fine. In the morning beat up to look if 
there was any alteration in the enemy’s fleet. Saw none: so stoud 
out and exercised great guns and small arms. At 6b. p.m. came to 
anchor off the Black Rocks; the other frigates kept under way. 
Blowing fresh. Nothing else happened. 

22nd, Wednesday.—F resh breeze and hazy weather. In the morn- 
ing one French frigate and a sloop of war got under way. We made 
the Boadicea’s signal to chase them. She did, and the French made 
the best of their way in y Spr Our squadron all in sight. The 
Liddy {I presume Liffey], frigate, came in and hailed us; her boat 
came on board of us; after some time returned, and she left us. At 
night they all took their stations. 

23rd, Thursday.—Weather fine. The French frigate under way 
again: the Boadtcea kept her in. Our boats went all about the 
place, sounding; returned. The Boadicea came to anchor close to 
us. The weather fine; nothing else happened. 

24th, Friday.— Weather fine. The French frigate still kept beat- 

ing about the harbour’s mouth, but so as none of us could come nigh 
her. We and Boadicea still lay at anchor, and sent boats on shore 
for sand and heath to make brooms. That night the Unicorn came 
to anchor. Weather fine. We shortened in cable and lay still. 

25th, Saturday.— Weather fine. Sent boats away. The French 
frigate still beating in the harbour’s mouth. Some of our fleet in 
sight. We set up our rigging fore and aft. 

26th, Sunday.—Weather fine. Boadicea and Unicorn got under 
way. Unicorn came to again. Boadicea, in beating up to look into 
Brest, had some shell hove at her; but did no damage. Our boats 
still going on shore and a fishing. 

27th, Monday.— Weather fine. At 11h. a.m. the Excellent, 74, 
stood close in to Brest. At 2h. p.m we got under way; our boats 
on shore. ‘That time they had chased French boats, but could not 
come up with them; [they] returned and were hoisted in. Our cap- 
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tain went on board the Excellent for some time, and she stayed out- 
side of the Black Rocks, and hove to. | 
| 28th, Tuesday.—Weather fine. In the morning a cutter came to 
us from the fleet. We hove to and her boat came on board of us, 
and returned. So we made sail up for Brest. The French frigate 
under way in the harbour’s mouth. At 8h. a.m. made signal to speak 
the cutter again, and for the Boadicea to repeat our signal. She did, 
and the cutter came to us. So we beat up, and one of the most 
daring and brave things took toe that ever happened. For ina 
place called Camerat Bay lay, close to the mouth of Brest Harbour, 
two large French frigates. e beat up inside of the marks, for their 
shot and shell crossing each other; but still they did not yet fire at 
us, thinking to entice us under the muzzles of their batteries’ guns; 
and for the same purpose one of the frigates got under way and stood 
out for us, but took good care not to come nigh enough for us to 
engage. All our ships were so far to leeward that all thoughts of 
assistance from them would have been useless if we had engaged. 
There was only the Unicorn beating up, and she was a lung way to 
leeward. But, notwithstanding all this, we beat to quarters, cleared 
away for a close action, and hove to for them. . 

At length the French frigate gave us half a broadside, but, lucky 
for us, none of her shot came on board of us; and two of the bat- 
teries opened on us, and hove both shot and shell over and over us; 
but, thank God, done us no damage. At length the other French 
frigate got under way, thinking to frighten or chase us out of the 
harbour’s mouth. But we made no further alteration than makin 
the Unicorn’s signal to form the line of battle astern of us, whic 
she did immediately ; and both of them stood us but for a short time; 
for seeing us both fully bent on engaging them, they both wore and 
ran into the bay, handed their sails, and came to anchor. We lay to 
for some time, and then both stood outa little way and hove to. 
We sent our boat and took up a set line, belonging to them, with some 
fish on it. The captain of the Unicorn came on board of us. At 
6h. p.m. we came to anchor close to the Porquette Rock, and handed 
all our sails. We made the cutter’s signal to come in and gave her 
some fireworks, and sent her close inside to alarm us if any of the 
enemy’s fleet offered to move. So lay still all night. 

20th, Wednesday.— Weather fine. At 6h. a.m. made the signal 
for the other three frigazes to get under way and prepare for battle, 
and to endeavour, if possible, to engage the enemy. Our captain 
told the captain of the Boadicea that if any of them offered to move 
outside of the harbour’s mouth, that he intended to run alongside of 
her; and at the same time desired that he would go on the other side, 
and, if possible, get some fire alpen [grapnels} hove on board of 
her and make sail, and, if possible, tow her from under the fire of the 
batteries; and all the time we would continue a close action with her. 
So all four frigates of us got under way and beat up; but our ship, 
by sailing so much faster than any of the others, got a long way 

ead of the other ships. Before we got up, one of the French: fri- 
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gates had got under way, beat into Brest, and anchored among the 
enemy’s fleet. The other was so close in in Camaret Bay that it was 
out of our power to come nigh her. The Boadicea carried away her 
fore tongeallant ie and got another up. At length we bore up and 
stood out a little way; they only hove one shell at us. We hailed 
the Beaulieu, and told her to anchor between the Porquette and St. 
Matthews, to keep the enemy from coming out. We sent the cutter 
to the fleet. All hove to, and the captains of the other ships came 
on board of us for some time; returned, and kept off and on all night. 
Weather fine. Nothing else. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of May, she gave up the command of the 
squadron. 

The journal states that all the captains came on board of their 
ship—I doubt not that many a hearty shake of the hand was ex- 
changed,—and they took letters and sick men froin different ships. 

On the 6th May the Clyde anchored in Plymouth Sound. There 

they refitted and sailed for the coast of France, as commodore of a 
squadron, on the 18th May. But as there was little wind they an- 
chored again, and had one man taken out of them to be tried by the 
civil power for the theft of a calf: poor fellow, I should have fancied 
that he was worth more on board his ship than half the calves in 
Devonshire. She sailed again at night. 
_ June 5th, Friday.— Weather fine. At 7h. a.m. made the signal 
for unmooring, and at 8h. wayed anchor and sailed,—Jason, frigate, 
one gun brig, and the lugger with us. Little wind and clear wea- 
ther; the schooner that we had spoke some days before went with us. 
Off Jersey the Matdstone, frigate, joined us. Off St. Malo the schooner 
left us; a number of fishing-boats beating off and on close to us. 
We all stood close in to St. Malo Harbour. Two French frigates lay 
in there with sails loose, and some merchantmen hove to for some 
time off the harbour’s mouth, and then made sail along shore for 
Coucalle Bay ; in which place we all anchored at 4h. p.m., and handed 
all our sails. Our captain went on board of the Jason. 

Saw at anchor in Cacalle Bay, a large ship; and our captain gave 
orders to have three boats from each ship, and two from the brig, got 
ready, manned and armed, and to be alongside of us at eight o'clock 
at night, and the lugger to go along with them, and to endeavour, if 

ssible, to cut her out from under the battery. One of the launches 

ad a 24-pounder carronade in her. The number of men in all the 
boats about 140 total, marines and all. At nine all set off; then, 
being dark, at half past nine we all wayed anchor and bore down as 
close as possible to the land and hove to, keeping the lead going. At 
twelve at niglit saw several flashes, made by firing muskets. At tbat 
time they had been boarding her, and being heard and seen from the 
shore, they opened a very heavy fire on them from the battery, which 
was continued all the rest of the night and morning, as long as their 
shot would reach. For our men had taken her without any resistance 
from the crew, she being an American; but brought her out with 
only one being hurt,—the night favoured us for that. In the morn- 
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ing sent the Jason down to take her in tow; the forts were firing at 
them all the while they were working out of the bay. 

12th, Friday.—Light winds and clear weather. At 9h. a.m. saw 
a number of vessels close under the land. All made sail in chase; 
but in spite of all we could do, they got into a port. There were 
thirteen sail, two brigs of war, and one lugger; so we hauled our 
wind and stood out. At 11h. a.m. carried away our main-topmast 
trestletrees. Got down our royal and topgallant yards, main top- 
gallant mast, ard main topmast, lifted the ngging and took them off, 
and got on another pair; rigged the mast and up masts and yards, 
and made all sail down along shore, and all ia two hours; blowing 
fresh. Nothing else particular. 

18th, Thursday.—Light winds and clear weather. In the morn- 
ing hove to and sent our sailmakers on board of the Jason, to repair 
her sails, and sent her off St. Malo, while we kept up along shore. 
Stood close in to Chansey: one brig lay there belonging to our 
squadron. We sent the Weasel, brig, in ahead of us to sound, and 
stood after her all round Concalle Bay. The land looked very fine 
and in good order, and we had 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms water 
all over the bay. We came out close under the land. Two batteries 
opened on us; the shot went over us a long way, and we discharged 
our broadsides at them, and could plainly see our shot go into their 
fort. We all came out with our colours at the mast-head without 
any damage, in defiance of them all, and ran down to the Jason, and 
told her to look out for St. Malo, and we, two brigs, and one lugger 
beat up to Chausey. At 10h. p.m. all came to anchor off that island, 
and lay all night. Nothing else happened. 
. 19th, Friday.—Light winds and clear weather. In the morning 
set up the topmast rigging fore and aft, and all the stays. At 11h. 
a.m. got under way and all sailed down along shore. At lh. p.m. 
the Valrané, lugger, joined us, and brought letters for the ship. We 
bore down for tlie Jason, and all hove to for some time. We sent 
the Cockchafer, lugger, into Plymouth with despatches, with speed. 
So left the Jason to cruize, while we oxamined our squadron all along 
the coast. Left her, and kept on all night. Nothing else. 

24th, Wedresday.—Light winds and clear weather. At 11b. a.m. 
the Hydra wayed anchor and sailed. A number of French fishing- 
boats all round us; Sut we never offered to molest any of them, aay 
in dealing fair with them. 

26th, Friday —Fresh breeze and hazy weather. At 9b. a.m. made 
the signal and wayed anchor. Saw a ship in the entrance of the 
harbour of Havre de Grace. At 10h. a.m. had a fishing-boat along- 
side, and told her we intended to have a full view of the harbour and 
roads; and likewise that if they fired one single shot at us from the 
ehore, we would blow the town about their ears. So gave her time 
to carry in the news, and then stood within gunshot of the shore, and 

assed close under the ship’s stern that lay in the mouth of the roads. 

She proved to be the You Nited States ship called the Merry Land 
{United States ship Maryland], come with the ambassador from 
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America to France, and waiting for his return from Paris. We sent 
a boat on board of her. So we stood in past the town, and they 
never offered to fire one shot at us, though so close in. A number of 
vessels lay in tle harbour. When we had seen all, hauled our wind 
and stood out by the wind as soon as our boat returned, with surprise 
that we were not fired at by the enemy on shore. 

28th, Sunday.—At 3h. a.m. wayed anchor; weather fine, light 
wind and clear. At 7h. a.m. we stood close in under the French 
land—a village being in that place,—and had some guns open fire on 
us; which we soon returned ten for one, till at length the enemy ran 
from both fort and town. So stood out and came to anchor again, it 
being calm. 

30th July, Thursday.——Weather fine. In the morning we were 
close in to Guernsey, and seeing some of our squadron in there, fired 
signal guns and made the signal to come out. At twelve they did. 
It was the Bloodhound, and Valiant, lugger. We all hove to, and 
their commanders came on board of us and brought intelligence of 
the Jason, frigate being lost. We despatched the Bloodhound and 
the aes Ld off St. Malo, and we made all sail all night; weather 

ually. 
arr Friday.— Weather fine, thongh squally. We passed Jersey, 
and at 3h. p.m. hove to, with the Seagull, Weasel, aa another brig. 
All their captains came on board of us, and got some stores we had 
sent for from Plymouth to supply the squadron. But, to our grief, 
found it to be trne that the Jason had got on shore close to St. Malo. 
We stood in and could plainly see ber hull; but all masts and every- 
thing gone to the bare deck, and she lying on her broadside, with her 
starboard gunwale under water. We stood out again. Nothing else. 

27th August, Thursday.—The weather fine. In the morning left 
Havre de Grace, and steered for Markan. At which place we arrived 
at 11h. a.m., and joined the Maidstone, frigate, and two gunboats. 
Our captain went on shore, while we lay to. That day the king’s 

roclamation was read, for all deserters tu give themselves up and 

have the king’s pardon. I myself embraced the opportunity. In the 
evening all stood out and we left them in there to bigclade a French 
convoy that lay ina harbour close by. ‘That morning we had de- 
tained a galliot from Cherbourg bound to Havre de Grace, with salt ; 
so brought her to Guernsey with us. Stood on all night. Nothing 
else. 

For the next five weeks tley are very frequently, four or five times 
a week, looking into Havre; and the journal states the reason for 
their keeping such a close look out on Havre was because there were 
five French frigates lying in tkere. 

31s¢ October.— Anchored in Guernsey. The Cockehafer joined us. 
We had likewise thie intelligence of a boat belonging to the Inso- 
lent, gunboat, being stove on a rock; the captain and three of the 
boat’s crew were drowned. ‘The purser’s daughter was in the boat, 
and one of the men got heron his back and swam for a great dis- 
tance. At length, finding her clothes getting wet and heavy, he 
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told her that if she would conseut for him to undress her, he would 
save her life; but virtue would not let her consent,—she would rather 
suffer death! He continued to swim with her on his back about two 
miles; at length, finding his strength quite spent, he was obliged to 
leave her to the mercy of the waves, and had the shocking sight to 
see her sink and expire. Had she consented for him to pull off her 
clothes, he would have saved her life. 

The journal continues until the ship’s arrival at the Nore, on the 
7th May, 1802. 


Cuances 1n Coast Lines,—By S. M. Saxby, Esq., R.N. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


In the examination upon which we are entering one enticement is, 
to all appearance, wanting, viz., the opportunity of collecting evidences 
of our progress or discoveries. The mineralogist, and botanist, and 
the ornithologist, &c., add unquenchable fuel to their desires when 
they dispose of their captures or their specimens in their daily increas- 
ing cabinets. Their accumulations become tangible memoranda, re- 
gistering pleasurable reminiscences and rescuing bygone days from 
blank oblivion. It might at first seem that the investigation of a coast 
line offers none of these temptations. Let me, however, remark that 
it is impossible for one who is desirous of advance in any one branch 
of science to confine his observations within strict limits to that branch. 
If endowed with a mind capable of easy deductions from surrounding 
facts, he will soon discover that the laws of nature, by whatever name 
we call them, or into whatever divisions we place them, beset us with 
their claims to notice at every step of inquiry; and these steal like a 
network over us until we are fairly captured, contented with the re- 
cognition of those unexpected charms which are the great reward, as 
they constitute the great enjoyment, due to persevering attention. 

The merely book-learned are exceptions; the readers of the Nau- 
tical are, however, mostly men of action. They have even, generally, 
the habit of cursory observation. Seldom do naval men visit a foreign 
shore without bringing home mementos of their voyage. Friends ask 
for them beforehand. ‘ Bring me,” says one, “something to put in 
my cabinet, or in my Hortus siccus,,—a leaf, a flower, anything, even 
the first weed you see after landing,—or even a pebble, or coral, or 
seaweed, or a shell from the rock.” Well would it be if commissions 
of love or friendship were of such nature only. Our fair friends 
sometimes exceed this. I remember the time when an ivory fan, or a 
shawl, or a piece of China crape, or seed pearls, or Indian ink, or, in 
point of expense worse than all, ‘real otto of roses were among such 
commissions. Perhaps the announcement (in my boyhood) of an old 
East India captain checked for a time this tax—for so it has becn un- 
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gallantly called. On arriving at Whampoa he is said to have spread 
all his written commissions on the capstan-head of his ship, when sud- 
denly a breeze scattered them. All those which enclosed the gutneas 
for the tntended purchases remained of course in safety, while the 
empty memoranda blew overboard, and their contents, as a inatter of 
course, were forgotten. | 

The saitor has really opportunities for making the most interesting 
of all coilections. ¥ remember attempting, successfully, at Liverpool, 
some years since, to instil among merchant captains an interest in the 
objects which I knew were so easily procurable at sea. I sealed at 
one end several glass tubes, in which they might collect small objects 
obtainable by night in ocean water (to be preserved in brine rather 
than in spirit, because the latter destroys colour. On land we have 
our butterflics and our moths,—the one enjoying the light of day, the 
other the obscurity of night. It is jast so with regard to the tenants 
of the ocean: no sooner does twilight succeed the glare of sunshine 
than upwards mount myriads of curious prowlers, who feed near the 
surface. These are but little known, and it was eonsequently with 
immense pleasure that I read the excellent details given by Captain 
Toynbee, in the Nautical for February and March, 1860, and admired 
his exquisite drawings therein published. Those who sketch with 
facility have great advantages. 

Now, in examining a shore, not only are there specimens of the 
neighbouring rock to be collected and named, but in many places there 
are fossils and minerals to be easily obtained. I think it important to 
advert to this before entering upon the details of our particular sub- 
ject, because a knowledge of what is before us will facilitate progress 
and enable some readers to better comprehend our purpose and de- 
scriptions. | 

I will just add one brief illustration of the abundance of satisfaction 
to be acquired when once we possess the habit of observation. 

In the Nautical for August, 186], the reader will have noticed my 
examination of the ancient bed of the Wautsum. I remember that 
when about to ride over that interesting district, some years since, I 
noticed the peculiarity of the Ramsgate walls, as composed of rich 
black flint; and while waiting at the inn stable dour for my horse, 
and with the vague hope of finding in such flint a zantheum or two, 
I chipped, with the handle of my whip, a few splinters from a project- 
ing piece in the wall,—wrapping them in paper for future leisurable 
microscopic examination. Of xanthidia, however, I found none; but 
in one fragment of flint, about as thick as this paper and not more 
than quarter of an inch square, I found, to my delight such beautiful 
and perfect foraminifere as I had never before seen. Imagine, then, 
the value to me of a collection partly thus made by myself and sons, 
I would ask,—Need a man be a philosopher, or a bookworm, or an 
enthusiast in order to be successful ? 

I am afraid of deferring the promised subject, but am for the mo- 
ment thinking what might not an observing yachtsman, owning @ 
“eomfortable craft” and possessed of ample income, accomplish in x 
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single summer? I trust your yacht-loving readers will perceive the 
great advantages within their reach, and the pleasure they might 
secure for winter in having a source of unobtrusive rational amusement 
always to fall back upon at that season. 

How often do we in our travels pass through districts in total ig- 
norance of the natural wonders which lie near our road,—marvels 
which the most enlightened philosophers travel a distance to visit and 
examine. Thus it is with us when we pass along many a shore in 
mere enjoyment of a “scene.” For what would not that enjoyment 
amount to if the telescope brought into view the very drawers and 
shelves, as it were, of nature’s well recognized and great open cabinet, 
with its contents plainly visible and only waiting to be appropriated 7? 

We are never so fitted to enjoy the wonders of nature as when 
rambling upon a coast. “A run on shore !”—What do not these four 
words convey to the mind of the mariner weary of confinement and 
monotonous duties ? 

Perhaps it is hazardous to indulge thus while writing upon a serious 
subject. These discursive pleasantries will scarcely pass muster with 
those who conceive it beneath their dignity to “whistle” at their 
“plough.” ‘To them, therefore, I respectfully offer my apology. But, 
my very good friend, the man of leisure, who also is so likely to read 
this, now confess to me,—Do you not at times leave your home and 
your occasional occupation or engagement in order to let your thoughts 
“run wild” for a little, so that your round of duties, on your return to 
them, may be the better performed from the refreshment of a change ? 
I thought so. Well, then, Iam only leaving the serious business of 
my work to run with you,—perhaps running a little wild, too,— but 
will now smooth my features and adjust my thoughts for the consi- 
deration of my self-imposed and pleasant task,—for I see we are at 
the “foot of the cliff.” 

The present general boundary of Great Britain was formed very 
long subsequently to those mighty convulsions which originally formed 
what we call the continent of Europe. Its form has been so modified 
by a continual boring of the waves that its greatly diminished coast 
line is what we pow see it to be on our charts. But vast has been 
this gradual aggression of the sea, and consequent change of coast line, 
even in the past thousand years,—as we shall see onward. 

The area of England alone has suffered very considerable diminu- 
tion from this cause, and in the part we have selected for considera- 
tion we shall find so much to interest and instruct that it will be 
difficult to judiciously condense illustrations as befitting the pages of 
the Nautical Magazine. 

Geology tells us that the crust of the earth is composed of strata of 
rocks of different degrees of hardnes:, and that these strata or “ beds” 
are found in the same relative positions, as a rule, throughout the 
globe. Not that the same bed extends like an envelope around its 


* Vide Nautical Magazine for December, 1863, page 670. 
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circumference, for we frequently see, in parts of the series, instances 
of beds “thinning out,” and even of being absent altogether. 

Now, in my last paper it was remarked that the South coast of 
England offered peculiar advantages to the student in undavorology, 
from its exhibiting nearly all the principal strata of the globe, from 
transition rocks up to the newest tertiary. 

This has arisen from the circumstance of there having occurred, at 
some vastly remote period of the earth’s history—but still subsequently 
to the great upheaval of the western part of the continent of Europe,— 
some volcanic action which threw up above its natural level that 
which has since formed the western part of England. In fact, all the 
strata of the south coast, which were deposited from water at a former 
dead level, are now to be seen “dipping ” to the eastward; so that the 
same level of sea is washing (along a continued line of coast) the very 
lowest beds as well as those of more recent formation. 

The accompanying diagram gives with sufficient accuracy the rela- 
tive positions of British strata on the south coast, the horizontal line 
representing the average level of the sea shore. A second upheaval 
appears to have occurred. 
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No one can reasonably doubt that England once joined and formed 
a part of the great dry continent of Europe. Not only do we see a 
conformity to English strata in those which are exposed to view on 
the opposite French coast, but an examination of the soundings or 
depths of the English Channel confirms this in an extraordinary 
manner. Still more so do the soundings taken as we approach the 
entrance of it from the Atlantic Ocean show that the continent, pro- 
perly so called, of which Great Britain once formed part, extends 
below the surface of the sea considerably to the westward of the pre- 
sent west coast of Ireland. If we draw a line on the ordinary chart 
from the Bay of Biscay, near Bayonne, curving towards a point lying 
about 200 miles westward of Valencia, and continue it in a N.N.E. 
direction westward of the Hebrides ; until it gradually trends from the 
northward of Shetkand to the coast of Norway, in about the latitude 
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of 62°, we shall have a tolerable notion of the real extent of the great 
European plateau at its western limit. 

One would be cautious in making an assertion presuming to fix a 
limit to an ancient and long hidden boundary. But in so grand a 
study as geology, in its connection with the very important study of 
undavorology, wo must not be deterred from followiug up our inves- 
tigations because of the mere magnitude of the operations which invite 
inquiry. In this case, however, evidence of an eno:mous change of 
level in the earth's crust is really before us. Recent deep sea sound- 
ings have shown that from the Bay of Biscay along the line we have 
Indicated there exists a sudden increase of depth of the Atlantic, 
which leaves an extensive plateau of rock,—one unsubmerged portion 
of which we call Great Britain, &c. Beyond this line thero is a depth 
of, in some places, nearly 14,000 feet, while on the edge of the pla- 
teau, and not more than ten or fifteen miles distance from that great 
depth, we find perhaps but 3,000 feet. This great depth seems to 
diminish as we trace the edge of the plateau northward, where it is 
probably lost in the general shallower level of the occan bed as it ap- 
proaches the Norway coast. 


























The accompanying diagram and sections will further explain this. 
The first two sections are projected from Mr. Hoskins’ survey in the 
Porcupine, of which very interesting particulars are given in the 
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Nautical for November, 1862. (N.B. The vertical scale has been 
of necessity greatly exaggerated, in so small a drawing, fur the sake 
of clearness.) In the accompanying diagram, just at the point marked 
F the depth of water has been found to be nearly three miles! 

I have already remarked that we must frequently look hundreds of 
miles distant in tracing a cause for undavorological facts. J might 
have said thousands. The Florida Gulf Stream, that skirts the coast 
of North America and which is deflected from Cape Hatteras, ac- 
quires thence a north-eastern direction. It is not our present purpose 
to dwell on the circumstance of its having probably sconped out the, 
as yet, unfathomable depths of the Atlantic bed north of Bermuda; 
nor to enter upon the subject of the causes which have Jeft still in 
existence the limiting shallows known as the Banks of Newfoundland : 
but it concerns us to trace the course of the Gulf Stream as defiected 
by that stupendous mid-ocean plateau, a few peaks on the top of which 
form the Azores. The current of the Gulf Stream, as shown in the 
Nautical for April, 1856, trends eastward of these, setting directly 
into what is now the Bay of Biscay; thence eddying north-weatward 
and forming the current which still runs in that direction and washes 
the escarpement of the great European plateau where it crosses the 
chops of the English Channel: this has long been known as Major 
Rennel’s Current. 

Now, the first question we should naturally ask on comprehending 
what has been said, would be,—Might we not fairly infer that the Bay 
of Biscay itself was, in course of ages, bored out by the Gulf Stream ? 
Tf we admit that it was,’and the supposition is reasonable, it is equally 
reasonable to infer that at an early period, and before the excavation 
of the bay, the current now called the Bay of Biscay Current may 
have been directed by the former shore line northward of Cape Finis- 
terre right through the English Channel into the North Seca. The 
extensive destruction of coast line on the French side of the channel 
seems to indicate stronger water action than we can account for from 
the present ordinary flood or ebb tides; and as one portion of the 
shore disappeared, its removal as an obstruction opened a path for new 
devastations,—as we shall sce onward. 

We must not, however, forget to mention that in considering the 
irregularity of the coast line and sea level, we are not absolutely 
driven to the hypothesis that all the destructicn we sce around us in 
some parts is due to wave action alone, as operating on the present 
scale; for Professor Jukes, in the survey of Ireland (map 184), speaks 
of rocks in the counties of Kerry and Killarney which show effects 
of water action in parts which are now 2,500 feet above the present 
sea level! Such land was doubtless, therefore, once 2,500 feet at least 
lower than it nowis. And, again, Sir Charles Lyell, who quotes this, 
speaks also of the former submergence of parts of Scotland to the 
amount of 2,000 feet. 

Variations in the level of portions of the earth’s surface, continued 
through countless ages, may have had also their share in producing 
what we are about to more closely examine in detail. Reason exists 
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for supposing that the outline of Great Britain took its present general 
form at a period subsequent to what is called the glacial period, when 
icebergs swept over its northern portions, while in the state of sub- 
mergence referred to by Professor Jukes, and although this snbmergence 
did :.ot extend to the southern portions of England, nor to northern 
France. Man did not, according to present belief, inhabit the earth 
during the glacial period, but was created afterwards.* Nor is it likely 
that un omniscient and benevolent Providence would, according to 
our humble and imperfect deductions, have created man to dwell on a 
globe while its surface was in a transition state of disruption and 
unfitness, 
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There is one strong argument in favour of undavorous action which 
may justify our assuming it as a great cause of changes in coast line, 
viz., we find the submerged surface of the western end of the great 
European plateau nearly parallel to the water level, the incline being 
ocean-ward,—precisely as one would have expected to find it as a 
result from such a cause. The slight depression lately discovered at 
“‘Dayman’s Valley” is doubtless owing to the “sandy clay” bottom 
being softer than the surrounding parts. 

Now, viewing the above in connection with the proofs given by me 
an the Nautical for 1861, at page 426, that the coast line of Kent 
owes its form to the action of the tides, which, since the Roman period, 
have in a great measure diverted the main channel stream some four 
miles westward of its former course—inasmuch as what then Was & 
mere lagour is now the open roadstead of the Downs,—I am in a 
position to assert that the science of undavorology, in its bearing upon 


* Those who feel interest in the subject should read Sir Charles Lyell’s work 
on the antiquity of man. 
NO. 2.—VOL. XXXL, L 
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hydrography, is worthy of a place beside it in the close relationship 
of sisterhood. | 

The mere opinion of an individual with whom geology has been 
only a recreative pastime is but feeble in importance, but I cannot 
believe (as too generally supposed) that England was ever separated 
from France by some “sudden convulsion” of nature. I was pleased 
to learn that Professor Jukes, at Cambridge, lately declared a similar 
opinion. A * grand convulsion,” capable of separating France from 
England to the distance of twenty-one miles, is not now to be thought 
of, ns it must have left traces of its violence on record in adjacent 
strata. It is, however, more than likely that the volcanic action which 
resulted in the upheaval of the weald of Kent may have so disrupted 
portions of the chalk cliffs as to have favoured water action upon 
them, although we are here met with the fact of the chalk at the South 
Foreland dipping thence under the marls eastward ; so that in reality 
chalk cliffs were not continuous, and may not have been above the 
water level for any distance ; and the softer tertiary of the mid-channel 
ancient dry land would have offered no more obstruction to the waves 
than do similar beds in the Isle of Sheppy at the present day. Bat 
this is slightly anticipating—a few diagrams on wood will explain 
this. 

We will tow proceed to examine in detail the progress of such 
changes as have led to the present picturesque and peculiar scenery of 
the treasured sea-side retreats of our glorious “island home,”—such 
as lie between the Lizard and the North Foreland. 

Many who read this at sea may be debarred from the convenrence 
of occasionally consulting a work on geology; therefure it will be de- 
sirable to explain briefly a few necessary definitions and facts in that 
science, such as may convert what we see into readable evidences of 
the great and venerable past. 

But I am painfully reminded that our coast does not always present 
scenes of unmixed pleasure. While I am writing, loud Notws is bur- 
glariously occupied at iny port-sash,—tugging at my cabin-door,— 
rattling its spite among the skylights and overhead gear. Must its 
hum and its whistle, and the screaming of its wintry threats around 
the big ship in which this is being written, arrest my pen, and cheat 
me of the pleasant reminiscenc:s which had just filled my memory as 
prepared to array its resources for public communication? It must! 
There is a solace unmistakeable in feeling that even “wooden walls” 
can protect us in such a wintry night! It might, however, be abso- 
lutely imprudent, in this increasing roar of the elements, to continue 
our subject. 

Alas! poor sailors! What dismal truths might not the howlings 
of the wind on such a night as this suggest as to, for example, the 
Eddystone, Bill of Portland, Chale Bay, Rocken End, Blackgang 
Chine, the Goodwin Sands, &c. 

For all things there is a time and season: happy is he who can 
control his inclinations or indulge them at seasonable times only. Cer- 
tainly this is not a favourable moment for discussion of a pleasant 
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subject! Some may smile at the impressibility of one, safe in har- 
bour, whom a gale unfits for work! Smile on, good readers! But, 
probably, had you, previous to the present humane lifeboat system, 
often witnessed from the open lugger and amidst the boiling surge, 
the harrowing despair of a devoted crew surrounded by the inde- 
scribable horror and confusion of what no mere landsman can ever 
realize, viz., the roar of the tempest, the madness of the huge waves 
as they dash over each other into cruelly destructive masses, and as 
they rave around and over the devoted wreck on the pitiless Goodwin. 
Had you, even on shore, witnessed the misery which such gales bring 
to many a widowed bosom, or the anguish and apprehensions and 
anxieties which admit of only one alleviation, viz., the safe return of 
the beloved absent one. Or had you seen the human frame in its 
ripest and comeliest manhood dashed with fatal fury upon the strand ;— 
moreover, had your own hands cut the cords which lashed the despair- 
ing sailor boy to the rigging of the sunken wreck, and had your own 
armos assisted in laying his rigid and poor, pallid, frozen, and lifeless 
body in your own frail boat, mindfully uncertain if you too would 
ever reach the surf-lashed shore ;—or had you seen struggling mor- 
tality swept by scores from the wave torn hull,. and heard their fruit- 
less calls upon your feeble powers for help against that very same de- 
structive agent which it is my purpose in these letters to show can 
rend the very adamant :—then, would you struggle as I do, when the 
hurricane is abroad, to suppress the choking emotion which dims the 
eye and appeals to the heart of the stoutest of us;—then would you 
wish to turn your thoughts inward, and commune with your God in 
prayerful gratitude for well mentioned personal mercies ! 

My heart bleeds and my spirits sink as I think upon what yet re- 
mains to be done for poor bereaved families on our coast who, while I 
write, are being deprived of the dearest of all earthly ties, and even 
of means of procuring daily food? Can nothing be done this winter 
for the two sister institutions—the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society 
and the noble Life-Boat Institution? From our purses can we not 
each spare a few shillings, or even pence, to aid such benevolence? I 
propose that we send our “ mites,” eveo if we have little to spare. I 
shall send mine. 

Reader, pardon me in this! But you who would not, as you love 
your soul’s welfare, turn the hungry vagrant—or even the known 
hungry reprobate—from your door if appealing for bread, think upon 
the sailor’s and fisherman’s widow and orphan crying for the means of 
subsistence! And although you cannot hear their sobs, nor person- 
ally sympathize with them in their wants, believe me I have witnessed 
the benevolence and the working in detail of the Shipwrecked Ma- 
riner's Society, and can commend your contributions to them as to 
stewards worthy of your confidence. Who from his superfluities will 
thus “lend to the Lord?” Where exist sympathy, and generosity, 
and benevolence, if not in the British sailor ? 


(To be continued. ) 
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RAMBLES IN JAPAN :—Vokchama to Kunasava. 


Previous to guitting Yokohama, the last place at which J stayed 
on my visit to Jaan J have yet to visit Kanasava, the town of fish-. 
ermen, celebrated for its picturesque situation; Kamuakoura, the town 
of temples; the Dai-bouts, a colossal statue in bronze of Buddha; 
and Inosima, a sacred island which Japanese legends have peopled 
with kind genii. 

Kanasava is nine miles to the sonthward of Yokohama, on the 
shore of a small harbour, which is too shoal to adm‘t of European 
ships, but which contains some hundreds of fishing craft. In the 
English charts it is called Gouldsborough Inlet. 

Inosima is nine miles to the S.W. of Kanasava, in the eastern part 
of the great bay formed by the peninsulas of Idson and Sagami. It 
is an island of volcanic formation, which the tides have united to the 

‘eat island of Nippon by a narrow tongue of low sandy land, and 
In the course of ages have transformed it into a peninsula. When it 
is seen, however, at a short distance from the shore it has all the 
appearance of an island. 

The town of Kamakoura, on the peninsula of Sagami, is between 
Kanasava and Inosima. It is fourteen miles from Yokolama and 
four from Jnosima. As to Dai-bouts, this is in the immediate vicinity 
of Kamakoura, on the road from this town to Inosima. 

Most of the residents of Yokohama have visited these several 
places, and all allude to this excursion as the pleasantest and most 
interesting of any in the neighbourhood. ‘The journey may be thus 
traced ont :—From Yokohama I was advised first to proceed by the 
sea to Kanasava, there to pass the night, and early next morning to 
proceed on horseback to Kamnakoura, the Dai-bouts, and Inosima. 
According to these instructions, before night I should be able to 
return to Kanasava, and, if the wind was fair, could get back to Yo- 
kohama the same evening. In the event of the wind being foul, it 
was only necessary to pass another night at Kanasava, and I could 
then, after giving a sufficient rest to my pony, do the whole journey 
by land from Kanasava to Yokoliama. 

This way of making the visit to Inosima is that which is mostly 
adopted by foreigners. ‘I'bey usually set out four or five in company, 
taking their provisions, and with their whole suite of grooms, servants, 
boatmen, and cooks, form a numerous caravan, the appearance of 
which produces a sensation among the natives. I intended to follow 
this plan, and was provided with a good many of my friends as com- 
pany, but the weather was not propitious, At one time we were 
overtaken by a breeze in Mississippi Bay, which it was necessary to 
cross to get to Kanasava, and we were obliged to return. At another 
time a pelting rain confined us in doors as we were about to set out 
for Inosima; and eventually I was compelled to make this tour alone, 
and under circumstances which I look back on with the most agree- 
able recollections. 
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It was on the beautiful evening of a hot summer’s day that I crossed 
the slopes and extensive plains which lie to the west of Yokohama, 
between the sea and a lony chain of wooded heights. ‘The roads 
were in good condition, and my pony, which was a vigorous, lively, 
little animal, such as is commonly found in Japan, carried me vapidls 
over the ground. Ahead of me ran my betto, a young man of twenty, 
getting over the ground with his nimble feet, and from time to time 
giving out tle usual cry intended to attract the horses’ attention when 
approaching some brook that should be crossed, or to avoid it by 
means of large stones here and there spread over the middle of the 
road. He had thrown off, one after the other, nearly all bis clothes, 
securing them hehind the saddle of his horse, exposing his naked and 
well-formed limbs, which were well enough proportioned but hideously 
tatooed. 

One travels quickly on horseback with but one companion. Ina 
short time I bad crossed some considerable valleys, ascended two or 
three hills, and attained a good distance from Velohaina: when my 
betto stopped before a tea-house, saying, if I had no objection we 
would take a moment's rest. He was covered with perspiration, and 
evidently tired. I immediately alighted and, passing through the 
verandah which surrounded the house, inquired for tea and tobacco, 
which an old woman soon hastened to bring me. 

From the rather elevated position which I had gained by the ve- 
randah, I saw around a picture of eee scenery so beautiful and 
charming that it threw every other that I had seen into oblivion, as 
not to be compared with it. Before me lay an ex*ensive valley, 
flanked on either side by hills covered with magnificent trees. A 
little beyond them other hills formed terrace after terrace, again 
bounded by an horizon composed of the imposing chain of the Haukoni 
Mountains, in the midst of which appeared, towering above them, the 
peak of Fusiyama, lighted up by the magic splendour of the setting 
sun. The other end of the valley was bounded by the sea, calm and 
unruffied as 2 mountain lake, and the evening sky reflected the purple 
and orange tints as if from a sea of gold and fire; and here a long, 
beautiful vista showed at its termination a little lake, which com- 
municated with the sea, dotted with numerous fishing boats, and on 
its shore was a tolerably large village. 

My bdetto, an amateur of the beauties of nature, like all his com- 
panions, also performed the part of cicerone. ‘‘ Here, indeed,” he snid, 
with evident satisfaction, “is the most beautiful place near Yoko- 
hama. You may observe,” he would say, “ Fusiyama and the sea, 
and at your feet, this clean village, washed by the waters of the lake, 
is Kanasava, and belongs to the old daimio Fossokawa.” 

For a long time | had entertained the project of visiting this place, 
and finding myself so near it, I determined on going there; but it 
was evening, and if I did so it would be too late in the night to re- 
turn to Yokohama. With the view of relieving my host of all 
anxiety about me, and being quite at my own ease, I asked my betto 
if lhe would take a Jetter for me to Yokohama, and bring me an answer 
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by midnight for a reward of two itzboos (4s. 6d.) The whole dis- 
tance was about twelve miles, and the defto made much of it. But 
the two itzboos were an effective spur to incite a poor fellow who did 
not gain ten itzhoos a month, and the length of the journey was not 
sufficient to deter a man from undertaking it who was already used to 
such work by forced marches. The detto eagerly accepted my offer, 
and as soon as I gave him the letter to my host—in which I asked 
him to send me some money and my revolver—my guide started on 
his expedition. 

I stayed a short time in the tea-honse, and then, with my arm in 
the bridle of my horse, I went to the foot of the hill where I bad 
stopped. I met a good many Japanese, who, seeing me thus strolling 
along, looked at me with astonishment; but none of them failed to 
salute me with the respect which at that time even (1862) they were 
accustomed to pay to the To-djins (people of the west). 

At the foot of the hill was an extensive rice-field, which I crossed 
at a trot and entered the village of Kanasava. My appearance caused 
a kind of emeute, although a good many foreigners had been there 
before. Men and women appeared at the doors to witness my arrival, 
and a crowd of children ran after me, and with their noisy exclama- 
tions accompanied me to the tavern which my detto had pointed out 
as the best in the place. I cannot say that I was received there with 
open arms, for, on the contrary, my arrival produced a visible uneasi- 
ness on the lady of the house, who came to me and in the most polite 
manner possible, but at the same time most unmistakably, begged 
of me to find a lodging elsewhere, pretending that she had no vacant 
room for me, and that it was impossible she could either receive me 
or my horse. ° 

Such a reception by no means surprised me. I knew from ex- 
perience that it was not to be attributed to incivility or ill will, but to 
a kind of fear of a suspicious government, which there, as every- 
where besides, was endeavouring to prevent all communication be- 
tween natives and foreigners. So I did not attempt to answer her, 
but getting off my horse, led him to the stable, where I made him 
comfortable; and I then seated myself in the public room, situated 
on the ground floor, where there were a good many people, and asked 
for something to eat and drink. But the mistress of the house, at- 
tended by several persons, came and begged of me to leave. She 
was liable to be punished, she said, if she consented to receive a 
foreigner without the consent of the authorities of the place. I told 
her that my poor horse was too tired to go to Yokohama; moreover, 
the night was at hand and I did not wish to undertake such a journey. 
IT advised her then to consult the authorities, and to appeal to the 
staban or aykounine, the chief of the police officers of the village, 
with whom I should know how to deal. 

A man was despatched for him and he soon made his appearance, 
walking with majestic step, accompanied by two officers of grave and 
important air. They appreached me most politely. One of them 
took a note-book from his girdle and wiote dow everything IJ told 
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him. He asked me my name, my profession, and my country, where 
I came from, and whither I was going. I could have left all these 
questions unanswered, for I was not beyond the territorial limits 
within which, according to treaty, foreigners have a right to travel. 
But, waving this point of right with a subaltern agent in the service 
of one of the thousand petty tyrants which swarm in Japan, as lead- 
ing to nothing, I submitted with a good grace to the endless interro- 
gatories of my questioner, who acted in this case with as much 
solemnity as if the gravest interests had been at stake. 

When he had expended all his questions, I addressed on my own 
account some questions to him; the answers to which were of im- 
portance. I asked him, in fact, if the innkeeper was permitted to 
supply my wants, to provide me with a meal and a room, if I paid 
for ther, and to be satisfied of the consequences of an act not 
illegal. 

he staban made some difficulties, observing that the Japanese 
cookery was not adapted for foreigners; that there was not a bed in 
one of the rooms, and that I could not sleep on mats; that in every 
respect it was more convenient, according to him, for me to return 
where I came from. The evening was fine and calm, and he would 
undertake to find mea boat that would conduct me safe and sound 
to Yokohama; besides which he would engage to send my horse to 
me at daylight. But I was determined not to yield on this subject, 
and I threatened to lay my complaint before the governor of Yoko- 
hama if I was interrupted in what I had a right to do. So this ended 
the discussion, and the staban and his acolytes took shemselves off to 
make their report to the magistrate. But I heard no more of them, 
and I presumed that it was convenient for the council of Kanasava 
to let me alone. 

I have enlarged a little on the details of this tranaction because it 
is one of common occurrence in Japan, and shows, in certain points of 
view, iow we stand with the Japanese people. The Japanese are en- 
tirely under the tutelage of a despotic government, and dare not take 
a single step without the permission of their masters. These persons, 
for reasons which require a special consideration, are hostile to strangers, 
whom they are pleased to represent as being dangerous and barbarous. 
They apprehend especially diminution of the respect which the 
common people pay them, by allowing free communication with men 
who they well know are little inclined to be prodigal of respect to- 
wards them; and on this account they oppose to the utmost of their 
power all friendship between Japanese and Europeans. 

Thus it is beyond the walls of Yokohama and Nagasaki that fo- 
reigners have the right of citizenship. A European cannot have any 
intercourse with the Japanese without soon having by his side the 
inevitable acoonim, wlio must needs be go between in the most trifling 
transactions, and whose business it appears to be to throw as much 
difficulty between them as possible. The repeated complaints of our 
ministers have done nothing to remove this evil. ‘The answer that 
they have received is that it is a measure of precaution, and only for 
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the benefit of foreigners, since the Japanese government is made re- 
sponsible for their safety. Tliis proceeding does not exceed the limits 
of their right to establish whatever measures of the kind they may 
think necessary. ‘This troublesome state of affairs will not cease until 
the tycoon shall have made friends of his new allies and gained their 
sympathies, in order to oppose with effect the pretensions of the 
mikado and daimios; wlio, with reasons more or less specious, accuse 
the government of Yeddo of having violated the Japanese constitu- 
tion by concluding treaties with western nations. 

My terrified hostess of Kanasava, as soon as relieved from respon- 
sibility by the visit of the officers, entirely changed her manner to- 
wards me. She ordered my horse to be taken care of, and conducted 
me to a comfortable little room and gave ine a Japanese supper, com- 
posed of fish soup, boiled and fried fish, rice, sweets, and. fruits, all 
of them washed down at pleasure by saki and tea. Japanese cookery 
is very varied, and entirely that of a civilized people. I menticn this 
because [ have noticed tle question as one which has been most com- 
monly put to me—What do they eat in Japan? The answer is very 
simple. Europeans eat what they have been accustomed to,—that is 
to say, beef, mutton, fowl, game, fish, and vegetables. The only 
peculiarity of a European meal in Japan is that the rice currie—a 
favourite dish in all the colonies—is invariably there, whether at a 
dinner of ceremony or one of an ordinary kind. 

As to the cookery of the country, properly so called, it has essen- 
tial features different from ours. First, the butchers’ meat is abso- 
lutely at fault. The animal kingdom is only represented by fowl and 
fish. The poor people only consume rice and vegetables. ‘They vary 
this nourishment, which is rather insipid, with strong reinforcements 
of horse-radish and pepper. Those of a higher class accompany the 
rice with fish, boiled and raw, hard boiled egg's, and fruit, such as 
apples, pears, raisins, oranges, and sweetmeats. It is only among 
the upper classes that I have seen chicken soup and fricaseed fowls. 
But among the rich as well as the poor rice forms the foundation of 
the meal, and takes the place both of bread and meat. 

The common and universal drink is tea; saki is also drank, not 

enerally, a kind of brandy made from rice, and a sweet wine of 
Osaka, the agreeable flavour of which reminds one of tokay. It may 
be observed that opportunities of drinking these productions are not 
uncommon, considering that the Japanese is the most sociable man in 
the world, readily accepts an invitation to dine and likes to see friends 
at his table. On these occasions saki, hot and cold, is substituted for 
tea, especially towards the end of the meal,—although tea is freely 
drank also. Generally speaking, the Japanese, like all the people of 
the extreme west, besides the Indians, Chinese, and Annamites, are 
very sober, and I have never seen a single one so far gone at table as 
to lose his reason. 

A good Japanese cook possesses the art, as well as Vatelle, of pre- 
paring meals to please tlie eye; and even in the inferior class of society 
they manage to serve up a repast in an appetizing manner. Failure 
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in this art is unknown, and I have never had any complaint to make 
on the subject. I had also always a appetite, without the least 
ugnance to do honour to the meal which I had in the inn at Kanasava. 

The sun had gone down, the night was calm and serene. The lake 
and surrounding hills—the sea and mountains visible in the horizon— 
all in quiet repose. The Japanese nights are very beautiful; the at- 
mosphere is so remarkably transparent. The meteorologists who have 
visited Japan and observed this phenomenon, are unable to account 
for it. Travellers, without being acquainted with it, are unanimous 
in peusne the indescribable charm which they experience in a star- 
light aight towards sun-rise. 

- I had placod myself under the verandah, listening to the conversa- 
tion of the people in the inn, who, grouped on the threshold of the 
house, were enjoying the favourite pastime of the Japanese, smoking 
and drinking tea, when my attention was attracted by a fisherman’s 
light on the lake at a short distance from where I was. It wasa 
curious spectacle and is fixed on my memory. There were five or six 
boats, each with half a dozen men in her; ten of them were bearing 
torches, which gave out a brilliant light, along with thick smoke, the 
resinous smell of which reached the inn. By the flickering light 
reflected from the water, which was broken in small waves by a light 
breeze, J saw the forms of the men in solemn silence appearing to be 
engaged in a strange, mysterious occupation. 
. On the opposite shore of the lake there was a house brilliantly 
illuminated by an abundance of lanterns, and I soon heard the piercing 
sound that the Japanese make from the sampsim by striking with a 
piece of ivory the cords of silk of this kind of guitar; and this was 
accompanied by the pleasanter sounds produced by an instrument 
called the rkota, a harp of three strings. The sound of male and 
female voices, which from time to time was wafted by the breeze, 
completed the music of this concert. There was evidently a fete 
being held in that house, and, trusting to the hospitality of the Ja- 
se, I determined to sec what was going forward from a nearer 
point of view. 

The mistress of the inn opened her eyes in astonishment when [ 
asked her to let some one show me the way to the lighted up house. 
But she did not oppose me in my design, and called a little boy, who, 
just as nature formed him, without any dress whatever, came from 
the corner of the room, where he had been sleeping under some thick 
covering. He rubbed his eyes, half awake, threw his small cloak 
over him—which, entirely open in front and reaching to his knees, 
only covered his back,—and walked before me with a faltering step, 
obeying rather the pressure of my hand than the sound of my voice. 
He was a veritable somnambulist. On entering the bouse, in the 
parlour of which some Japanese were crouched round brasiers, the 
child seemed to awake for some moments and, drawing a long sigh, 
extinguished the lantern he had brought in his hand, and dropped 
down asleep in a corner. : 

He had scarcely closed bis eyes when I had saluted my new friends. 

NO. 2.—VOL. XXXII. M 
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They seemed much surprised at first, and even dissatisfied at my un- 
expected visit; but when I explained to them that I had come from 
the opposite side of the lake, so as to be nearer to their music, they 
began to laugh, and bid me welcome. One of them, a domestic, got 
up to announce my arrival to his mistress. He soon returned, and 
requested me to follow him. I ascended a narrow stair, and reached 
the first floor of the house. 

In a large room, lighted by some paper lanterns and bad candles, 
there was a merry company of Japanese before me, consisting of four 
men, their wives, two children, and four singers. These last were in 
a corner of the room, whilst the others were in the middle, sitting 
round the remains of their repast. Their animated figures, their 
bright eyes, and the absence of all restraint or fear at my appearance 
among them, satisfied me that I had surprized them in the midst of 
one of those family meetings so common among the Japanese. One 
of the men, probably the master of the house, got up, and in the 
most polite manner bid me welcome, and the others invited me by 
signs to sit down with them. ‘The ladies and children looked at me 
with much curiosity. 

I endeavoured to explain the object. of my visit, and had much 
difficulty in making myself understood ; but I had still more in making 
eut their answers. My companions had never exchanged a single 
word with a European, and the words which at Yokohama I had in- 
tended to pass for Japanese certainly did not appear entitled to eed 
current throughout the whole empire. In general, the Japanese which 
is spoken by foreigners is very different from the choice and pure 
language of the natives. I have also frequently remarked that in 
_ order to converse with the merchants from the interior, those of Yo- 
kobama avail themselves of their domestics as interpreters. | 

However, the difficulty we had in exchanging some phrases by no 
means lessened the kind attentions which they paid me, and which 
Europeans always find in Japan when there is no particular reason 
for fearing or avoiding them. They offered me tea, rice, fruit, and 
saki, and were highly amused at my want of management of the two 
sticks that they gave me to serve for a knife and fork. 

I stayed more than an hour in the company of those agreeable 

people, and they would have kept me much longer if I had not ex- 
cused myself with the fatigues of the journey and the necessity of 
being up very early in the morning. The men accompanied me home, 
and one of them insisted on attending me to the door of the room 
where I was to spend the night, and did not retire until he had seen 
me safe and sound. 
. The recollection of Japanese hospitality which I experienced has 
by no means astonished any of the strangers who have visited Yo- 
kohama or Nagasaki, for many of them have received similar atten- 
tions. The Japanese, in fact, are fond of strangers. They admit 
their superiority and seem instinctively to recognize in them the 
liberators who are destined to relieve them from the yoke of their 
feudal aristocracies. ‘ 


————— 
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The commercial relations between Japanese and Europeans have 
been generally agreeable and unattended with disputes, except in 
trifling matters, common to all transactions. We have only encoun- 
tered ill will and systematic opposition from the higher classes, who 
with the introduction of the foreign element clearly foresee a revolu- 
tion in favour of the lower classes; and who by resisting with all 
their power the movement which they perceive, are, so to speak, in 9 
state af legitimate defence. Their opposition will not entirely cease 
until the liberal party is victorious in the strife which now divides the 
empire into two hostile factions. 


Tas Westesn Division or THE MEDITERRANEAN.— Winds. 
| (Continued from page 28). 


The prevailing winds on the coast of Sardinia are from the N.W, 
and East. The sea breezes (embates) which, in the fine weather 
season, set into the bays about noon, gather strength in the course of 
the afternoon, and go down about sunsct, to be followed by the land 
winds. The currents generally follow the course of the wind, running 
stronger in the channels between the islands off the coast. 

Admiral Smyth says of the Sardinian winds,—“ The prevalent 
Maestrale brings in a long swell from eeaward. The West wind 
seldom blows without bringing rain ; still it is always welcomed on the 
coast on account of its favoring the arrival of the tunnies: when jt 
veers to S.W. it is injurious where it rakes. The South wind rarely 
aaa but as a stormy winter visitor, and is annoying in the exposed 

ays. 

The Gregale, or N.E. wind, is called double-faced, from being very 

ually and inconstant, with heavy rains. And the East wind, or 

entu de Soli (the coming of which is indicated by parasitic clouds 
on the mountains) is usually accompanied by vivid lightning, and, 
from being loaded with vapour, becomes exceedingly disagreeable after 
a long continuance. The Maledetto Levante, so complained of by 
natives for its debilitating effects, is actually a S.E. wind, the sirocco 
of Sicily and Italy, and the plumbeus auster of Horace. So great are 
its effects in driving up the hygrometer towards the damp point that 
it is termed mollezza ; whereas the healthy and agreeable 7ramontana, 
or North wind, from its opposite quality is called Gi Secché (the dry). 
But Sardinia has much very fine weather, and the calms of the summer 
months are harvest times to the fishers.” 

The Sicilian weather is thus noticed by our Admiral. Whilst the 
sun is in the northern signs, the sky, though it seldom assumes the 
deep blue tint of the tropics, is nevertheless beautifully clear and 
eerene. Then, after the autumnal equinox, the winds become bois- 
terous and the atmosphere comparatively dense. The dews and fogs 
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increase, particularly on the coasts, and the rain falls in frequent and 
heavy showers. In summer it is generally calm in the morning; but 
a breeze springs up about nine or ten o'clock, freshens till two or three, 
and gradually subsides again into calm towards the evening. 

’ The winds are variable, both in their force and direction. The 
most prevalent are the northerly and westerly, which are dry and sa- 
lubrious, producing, with the clearest sky, the most agreeable sensa- 
tions; and a modification of the Maestrale, called Mamatili, is enjoyed 
by the Palermitans as a most refreshing sea breeze. Those from the 
East round southerly are heavy and loaded with an unwholesome mist, 
often accompanied by heavy rain, thunder, and lightning; storms in 
which I have seen vessels struck by the electric fluid, and in one of 
these cases I was a witness of the all but destruction of the Scylla 
Castle in the spring of 1815. 

On the North of Sicily are the Aolian Isles, the fabled residence 
of the god of winds; and whether from the heat of the water by vol- 
canic springs, the steam of Vulcanella, the incessant hot ejection from 
Stromboli, or all of them, added to the general temperature, it is cer- 
tain that there are more frequent atmospheric changes among this 
group than in the neighbourhood. These extend their influence to 
the Faro of Messina, but are there modified under local conditions. 
Thus, when a northerly wind blows through the strait, and meets a 
southerly one some twenty miles below it, or a wind from the Adriatic 
near Cape Spartivento, it is the occasion of much aerial commotion, 
especially in the offing between Taornina and Mascali, where the 
weather is then called Del Golfo di Cantera. 

Another singularity of the Faro is the Liepa, a calm in the strait, 
with masses of super-impending clouds, though blowing fresh outside. 
This continues till the next Zaglio di Rema of the descending cur- 
rent, when, as soon as this gush of water is established, the wind 
bursts in with squally gusts and accelerating force. 

The most violent gales experienced at the Maltese Islands are those 
from the N.E., the dreaded gregala, which rakes the harbours of Va- 
letta, sends in a prodigious swell, and has often caused serious damage, 
as well on shore as among the shipping. The south-wester is the 
hottest of the summer breezes, much disliked by the Maltese, and even 
in the spring of 1816 (says Admiral Smyth) I saw the fields on the 
neighbouring isle of Lampedusa so burnt and parched by it as to 
blight all hope of a harvest. From the heat imbibed by the calcareous 
surface of Malta, the sultry nights which follow the Festa di San 
Lorenzo in August, and continue till after the autumnal equinox (21st 
September) are sometimes very distressing to strangers, the warmth 
being of that oppressive degree termed implacable. 

But the most annoying visitor of these regions is the sirocco or 
south-easter, a wind detested equally by the ancients as moderns, being 
no doubt the evil vapour of Homer (Iliad v) into which Mars retreated 
when wounded by Minerva. This debilitating breeze, the dreaded 
Samiel of Egypt, sweeping over the parched deserts of Arabia and 
Africa, where the hottest summer climate in the world is to be found, 
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is moderated by its passage over the sea to a tolerable degree of tem- 
perature; and on the East coast of Sicily, where it first arrives, its 
effects are inconsiderable, but seeming to acquire additional heat in its 
progress over the land, becomes a serious inconvenience as it advances. 
At its commencement the air is dense and hazy, with long white clouds 
settling a little below the summits of the mountains, and at sea floating 
just above the horizon in a direction parallel to it. It often leaves off 
with a rapid lull, which is succeeded by a N.W. breeze. The ther- 
mometer does not at first experience any very sensible vhange, though 
it slowly rises with the continuance of the sirocco to 90° and 93°; 
which last is the highest I have observed, though the feelings (no ac- 
curate measure of actual heat) seem to indicate 3 much higher tem- 
perature. But the hygrometer shows increased atmospheric humidity, 
and the barometer gradually sinks to 29°60 inches. 

This wind generally continues three or four days; during which 
period such is its infiuence that wine cannot be well fined or meat 
effectually salted ; oil paint laid on while it continues will seldom take 
or harden: and while, from seeming dryness, it rives unseasoned wood 
and snaps harp strings, it makes metals oxydize more readily, mildews 
clothes, and renders everything clammy. We are told, however, that 
dough can be raised with half the quantity of leaven, and though 
blighting in its general effects, it has been known to favour the corn 
harvest and the growth of several useful herbs and plants in winter. 

This wind is peculiarly disagreeable at Palermo, although situated 
in the N.W. part of Sicily; but the plain is surrounded on the land 
side by mountains, which collect the solar rays as if toa focus. Al- 
though somewhat inured to the heat of the East and West Indies, and 
the sands of Arabia and Africa (says Admiral Smyth), I always felt 
during a sirocco here more incommoded by an oppressive dejection 
and lassitude than in those countries; and it matters little to the 
person whether the sensation is attributable to the immediate parching 
of the skin and absorption of his electricity, or to a positive increase 
of temperature. At such times the streets of Palermo are silent and 
deserted, for the natives can scarcely be prevailed on to move out 
while it lasts, and they carefully close every window and door of their 
houses to exclude it. Still the siroeco does not appear to be actively 
prejudicial to human health, though it is said that if it be of long con- 
tinuance wounds are sometimes attacked with erysipelatous inflama- 
tion, and it often is troublesome to people of a plethoric habit. It is 
more frequent in the spring or autumn than in the summer, and in 
winter possesses no disagreeable qualities, except to invalids. Many 
persons refuse medicine during its continuance. And indeed, when 
the sultry and withering blaze of heat, the earthquakes, the hurri- 
canes, diseases, misery, personal insecurity, reptiles, mosquitoes, flies, 
fleas, and other major and minor evils are recollected, the pleasure of 
visiting warm climates is considerably alloyed. 

By the Malta Channel is generally meant that which separates this 
island from the coast of Sicily; the least breadth of which is forty- 
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four miles, between Point Sciakcini, in Gozo, and Cape Scalambra, in 
Sicily. 

The winds which prevail here in winter are from N.E. and N.W., 
which blow very fresh, raising a heavy sea. With N.E. and S.E. 
winds the sky is overcast, with rain, but with those from N.W. it is 
clear and fine. 

In summer, easterly and S.E. winds, veering to the South, with s 
humid and murky atmosphere, are accompanied by much electricity, 
unpleasant to the feelings, These winds do not blow strong, and are of 
short duration. The land winds are generally short-lived. The cur- 
rents are not constant near the islands; they are always the result of 
the prevailing wind, and sometimes are the forerunners of thoee which 
are coming. 

There is a phenomenon attending the currents and winds of this 
neighbourhood that is very remarkable, and should be known to the 
navigator. We learn by a letter from Captain Spratt, of the Hydra, 
that the currents here are most unaccountable, and setting generally 
to the S.E. and E.S.E., but with the greatest velocity when the wind 
is from that quarter and the breeze fresh. On one occasion be ob- 
served, when the wind was light, the current set to the northward ; 
but on the breeze freshening from S.E. the current commenced setting 
directly against it,—due S.E. | 

Although the current appeared to set at the rate of two to three 
knots per hour, the log makes it not more than a mile and a half. His 
opinion is that this current is merely local, as a vessel which had been 
in sight all day, with a light breeze from S.E., did not appear to draw 
any nearer to them. 

The Spanish authors say on this subject,—Throughout the channel 
between Sicily and Africa the current is stronger in the middle and 
near the reefs, running here at the rate of four miles an hour. But 
on each coast it is not so strong, and even has counter-currents setting 
in opposite directions to that of the central current. They moreover 
tell us that these currents obey the direction of the prevailing wind ; 
but that they generally set to the eastward in settled weather, parti- 
cularly off Cape Bon and the entrance of the Gulf of Tunis. 

With this conflicting testimony the navigator would do well to be 
on his guard. There may have been certain reasons with which we 
are not acquainted why, as Mr. Stokes states, the current should be 
setting directly against the wind, but it is most probable that such was 
its natural course to the S.E. In the Bay of Tunis, during summer, 
the sea breeze sets in about nine or ten in the morning and goes down 
with the sun, bringing a cool temperature to the heat of the place. 
But when the land winds set in, and especially the Soliman, they 
bring with them emall particles of sand, so fine, and sometimes in 
clouds so dense, that they darken the whole atmosphere, falling visibly 
on the surface of the sea, to which they extend. The heat at these 
ay is beyond all bearing, the thermometer.sometimes getting up to 
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In winter N.E. and N.W. winds prevail, and often with thick, 
gloomy weather, requiring much caution in navigating the bay. Calms 
prevail in the channel, lasting frequently very long, in the summer, 
with waterspouts; and in autumn a day seldom passes without thun- 
der. In winter the winds are very variable and strong, those from 
N.W. and N.E. being clear, and the opposite being cloudy and at- 
tended by rain. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Tre Sea Coasts BETWEEN ANTWERP AND BouLtoanr.—ZJnun- 
dations from Storms on the Shores of the Low Countries.— 
Changes in the Scheldt. 


(Covtinued from vol. xxxii., p. 602.) 


. These waters constantly vary in breadth; sometimes a bank is 
formed in some part, and in others the bed becomes deeper; here the 
shore increases; there the current destroys it terribly. 

The greatest ports mentioned in the ancient charters, says Reygers- 
berg, have almost entirely disappeared in consequence of the invasion, 
as we see in the island of Schouwen, near Zierikzee, and elsewhere. 
On the contrary, where they were not formerly known, the largest are 
now met with. This is the case with Walcheren, where years 
ago vessels of great importance arrived. Steinbergen, which no 
longer exists, seems to have been a port to which many vessels went 
by the passage of Goeree, then very deep. The best channels of that 
time now form Oudetouge, Somersdyck, Meddelheinesse, and others. 
We also read that Dreischore, forming a separate island, was a great 

rt, through which vessels went to Zierikzee. We read that the 

rench Admiral advanced with his fleet fro1a Noord-Gouwe to Zeirik- 
zee, in order to besiege the Count Guy. Near Brouvershaven is @ 

reat alluvion, which did not exist formerly. Vliet, in Noord Beve- 
and, was anciently a port frequented by fishermen: it also disap- 
peared during the first half of the 16th century. 2 

These canals generally end by being obliterated. The islands of 
Sonnemaere, Dniveland, and Dreischoor, are now joined to the island 
of Schouwen. The little island of Poortvliet is les joined to it, as 
well as that of St. Maerstensdyk, to the isle of Tholen, and this latter 
approaches Schouwen, by tle invasion of the strait which separates 
them, and which no longer admits of vessels paszing through it. 
The island of Goeree joins that of Overflakee, so that the fifteen or 
sixteen islands counted by Guichardin, in Zealand, were in the timo 
of Smallegange reduced to ten. | 

The reason of this is owing to the diminution of the currents. In 
proportion as the land is protected by dykes, preventing the encroach- 
ment of the sea, in such proportion as the channels of the sea are en- 
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larged the currents become weaker, and the clay is more easily de- 

ited. In process of time these channels will mostly be closed. 
Phe Scheldt by itself does not afford sufficient water to keep them all 
open. The same is the case with regard to Zealand as with Fries- 
land, where, till the 13th century, a gulf of considerable extent ex- 
isted, subject to the ebb and flow of the sea, which has since entirely 
disappeared. The Zuiderzee, although its level increases visibly, so 
as to fill the surrounding dykes, and although it now floats vessels 
drawing much more water than in former centuries, owing to the pro- 
gressive enlargement of the channel between Enkhinzen and Staveren, 
this Zuiderzee should, according to our view, meet with the same fate. 
And that we are right is shown by the bottom of this sea, with the 
exception of the banks enclosing it, being formed of clay, in which 
vessels cannot anchor. 

In the Meuse is the same thing. It has no longer the immense 
mouth mentioned by Pliny. The island of Rosenburg, the lands of 
Zwindrecht, Ysselmonde, Roon, and Portugal, Stryen, the lands called 
Beyerlanden, and the island of Putten, are, according to Des Roches, 
new, and formed by the work of the waves. ‘We find here, (says 
he,) no vestige of antiquity: while such remains are so frequently 
found in the distant lands to the right, at Monster, Flardingen, 
Gravezande, and on the left in the island of Goeree, and in the islands 
of Zealand. The first mention (he adds) of the most ancient of these 
lands, is about the year 1200.” Some time must elapse before these 
arms of the sea of Zealand disappear, and in the interval they con- 
tinue to expose these islands to frequent inundations. The records of 
these countries are full of accounts of these inundations. We shall 
briefly mention the principal of these. 

It is evident that those tempests whose fatal effects were experi- 
enced in Friesland from the fourth to the eleventh century, were also 
felt in Zealand. But it is principally from the twelfth century that 
Zealand suffered from these inundations, owing to the frequent oc- 
currence of these disasters. But at no period were they so terrible 
as during the first fifty years of the sixteenth century. Walcheren 
lost during this period ninety-three yards of ie - The 5th of 
November, 1530, the entire eastern portion of the island of Zuid- 
Beveland, was suvmerged with the town of Reimerswale and twenty 
villages. About 1,250 yards of ground were lost in other parts of 
the island. 

Noord-Beveland has also suffered during the first part of the six- 
teenth century; three villa: es near Weel were deprived of 700 yards 
of land, independently of 11,000 yards which this island lost in other 


arts. 

The island of Wolfertsdyk formerly contained two villages and a 
little town called Piet, the steeples of which were long visible, but 
have entirely vanished. 

The island of Shouwen lost between 1475 and 1556 and 1559, the 
villages of Zuidkerke, Brieskerke, and St. Jacobskerke, forming a 
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third of the island. Stavenisse, and several other parts, forming to- 
gether 2,920 yards, have been lost from Dniveland. 

_ Smallegange, who furnishes these details, attributes this frequency 
of inundations to several causes. 

First, to a greater quantity of water. 

_ Secondly, to heavier taxes imposed on these lands by their sove- 
reign, which prevented them making such sacrifices as were necessary 
to maintain these dykes. 

Thirdly, to bad management; the place of dykgrave or manager 
of dykes not being formerly given to persons fit for the office, but be- 
stowed on the highest bidder. 

Fourthly, the continual contests between the town and villages of 
each island, in the endeavour to throw upon each other the taxes of 
their maintenance, without considering that all were threatened with 
the same danger, and that the sea, their common enemy, laboured 
without ceasing to make them repent of their loss of time in quarrels 
and lawsuits. 

Fifthly, the great insensibility of some lords of the different towns 
and villages dependant on Zealand, and who with a view to rival in 
luxury the first courtiers of. the princes of Burgundy and Austria, 
would nut take sufficient from their revennes to insure the safety of 


their lands. 
( To be continued. ) 
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EVvENinGs AT Home at THE Nautica Crius.—The Chairman's 
Address— Report of the National Life-Boat Instttution— Mari- 
time Disasters— Wreck of H.M.S. “ Lively”— Captain Osborne's 
China Fleet— Fouling of Tron Ships’ Bottoms—Explosion of the 
* Lottie Sleigh” at Liverpool— The “ Great Eastern” — Confede- 
rate Cruizers and Federal Merchantmen—Mr. Milner Gibson on 
American A ffairs— Seizure of the English Ship “ Saxon" by the 
“* Vanderbilt,” and Murder of the Mate. 


The Chairman in taking his seat expressed his satisfaction at seeing 
his old friends around him. Christmas times had thinned them, but 
business times had returned, and there were sevcral topics which would 
form subjects for their discussion. ‘These were in good handa, and all 
he would refer to was the aspect of affairs in reference to subjects 
which concerned us all. It would seem that the new year had opened 
on us with discordant feelings towards a European state close to our 
doors, which at present had assumed a most unfavourable aspect for 
the lovers of peace. It was impossible to say what complicated mea- 
sures the invasian of Denmark might not lead to, in which it was not 
improbable this country might have to take her part. Looking to the 
West, also, the American civil war, the proceedings of the slavery 
party were such as to occasion us the utmost uneasiness. Nothing 
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could serve their purpose better than to see this country involved in 
war,—and we all know should war come it would be difficult to foresee 
where it would stop. Thus much for matters East and West of us, 
which were complicated enouch, but which would soon assume another 
phase. Since they had met, the Japanese question seemed, by the 
good sense of that nation, to have subsided down to an amicable state, 
and it was to be hoped that we should hear no more of affairs such as 
that of Kagosima. It appears, however, that the hereditary nobles, 
the daimios, were our greatest enemies, and that their repression by 
the government would be the great difficujty. Still it was gratifying 
to know that the Japanese government was with us, and considering 
that several other governments besides our own had formidable ac- 
counts to settle with them, it was quite evident that conciliation and 
yielding to just demands were their best policy. Prince Satsuma, it 
is said, has proposed by way of settlement to pay an indemnity and to 
érect a mausoleum to Mr. Richardson, and indced also to atone other- 
wise for his assassination. 

The Chairman called upon the Secretary to read the important and 
interesting report of the last monthly meeting of the National Life- 
Boat Institution, held on the 7th of January at its house, John Street, 
Adelphi, Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. He 
felt sure that the members of the Club would join him ia wishing con- 
tinued success to the great and important operations of the institution. 
The report commenced by stating that— 


Rewards, amounting to £177 11s. 61., were voted to pay the crews 
of the following lifeboats of the institution, in acknowledgment of their 
gallant services in rescuing shipwrecked crews consisting of 198 per- 
sons, hereinafter named. 

Holyhead lifeboat for saving forty-eight persons from the wrecked 
vessels, barque Confiance, of Liverpool; barque E/tzabeth Morrow, 
of Glasgow; schooner L’Espérance, of Nantes; and schooner Eliza- 
beth, of Whitehaven. Filey lifeboat for rescuing two out of three of 
the crew of a fishing boat. Tenby lifeboat for saving a fishing boat’s 
crew of three men. Barmouth lifeboat for rescuing the crew of five 
men from the schooner Margaret and Jane, of Dublin. Penarth life- 
hoat for assisting to save the ship Jupiter and her crew of eight men 
in a collision. Swansea lifeboat for rescuing eighteen men from the 
barque Duke of Northumberland, of London. Llandwyn lifeboat for 
saving the schooner Harry Russell, of Barrow, and her crew of eight 
men, and also the crew of four men from the brigantine Maria, of 
Almwch. Skerries lifeboat for saving the lugger Vigilant, of Peel, 
Isle of Man, and her crew of seven men. Southport lifeboat for res- 
cuing eight of the crew of the ship David White Clinton, of New 
York. Portmadoc lifeboat for saving the schooner Economy and her 
crew of five men. Irvine lifeboat for rescuing three men from the 
smack Lewis, of Campbelltown. Aberystwith lifeboat for assisting to 
rave the brig Mary Anne, of Scilly, and her crew of seven men. 
Thurso lifeboat for rescuing the crew of fifteen mon from the barque 
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Graces, of Shields. Lytham lifeboat for saving the schooner Fame, 
of Preston, and her.crew of five men. Bacton lifeboat for saving 
twenty-two lives from the barque Jna, of North Shields, and schooner 
Ellen, of Jersey. Carmarthen Bay lifeboat for assisting to save the 
ship British India, of Liverpool, and her crew of twenty-seven men. 
Aldborough lifeboat for rescuing three fishermen and their boat from 
destruction ; making a total of 198 lives saved by the institution’s 
lifeboats during the fearful gales of last month. 

_ The silver medal of the institution was voted to Mr. William Cubitt, 
of Bacton, in testimony of his gallant services in the Bacton lifeboat, 
as abovementioned. The silver medal of the institution was also voted 
to James Candlish, coxswain of the Lytham lifeboat of the society, in 
testimony of his general gallant conduct in assiating to saye in the life- 
boat a large number of lives from various wrecks. 

Payments amounting to £133 14s, 2d. were also voted to pay the- 
expences of sixteen lifeboats of the institution in putting off in replies 
to signals of distress, with the view of saving life from various vessels, 
but which did not, from various causes, ultimately require the assistance 
of the lifeboats. Some of these services were often attended with as 
much risk and toil as those of the lifeboats which actually saved life. 

The Ramsgate lifeboat, in conjunction with the steam-tug Aid, be- 
longing to the Board of Trade, also perfurmed a noble service on the 
night of the 2nd of December, in rescuing, during a fearful gale of 
wind, 102 lives from the emigrant ship Fustleer, of London, and eigh- 
teen men from the barque Demerara, of Greenock. The institution 
voted its silver medal to Isaac Jarman, the gallant coxswain of the 
lifeboat, and its thanks, inscribed on vellum, to the master of the 
steam-tug. The crews of the boat and steamer had been rewarded 
elsewhere. 

Rewards, amounting to £51 5s., were also voted to the crews of 
shore boats and other persons for rescuing, during the recent storms, 
fifty-six lives from different wrecks, as follows:—Fishing boat of 
Tenby, three men saved; four men from the brig Arthur Leary, of 
London ; twenty-eight persons from the sloop Bardsey, of Carnarvon ; 
schooner Elizabeth and Margaret, of Carnarvon; brigantiue Nelson, 
of Carnarvon, and Three Susans, of Bangor; and schooners Gleaner, 
and Helen, of Carnarvon; three men from the sloop Swan, of Swan- 
sea; four men from the ketch Four Brothers and Four Sisters, of 
London; three men from a West Hartlepool pilot-boat ; one man from 
the sloop T’redegur, of Newport; one man from a boat capsized off 
Queenstown ; five men from the schooner Gleaner, of Cardigan; and 
eleven men from the galiot Cornelia, of Hanover. 

Some of these services were of a very gallant character. Inspecting 
Lieutenant Kennedy, R.N., of the Coast Guard, put off in a heavy 
gale of wind in a boat, with his crew of four men, to the rescue of the 
scl:ooner Gleaner, off the coast of Kerry. After having been twice 
capsized in the heavy surf, they succeeded on the third time, after ex- 
traordinary efforts, in getting through the breakers and in saving the 
five shipwrecked men. ‘The institution voted its silver medal to Lieu 
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tenant Kennedy, and £8 to his crew, in testimony of their intrepid 
and persevering services on the occasion. Ayain, the only survivor of 
the crew of the sloop Tredegar, was observed on a plank near the 
shore off Walton, and was seen suddenly to be waslied off. A fisher- 
man named Charles Bacon immediately rushed into the surf to his 
rescue. He was found insensible, but Bacon succecded, nevertheless, 
in bringing him ashore, and afterwards, with some help, in conveying 
the poor man to a cottage. 

Many more cases of daring acts during the recent storms might be 
detailed did space permit. 

However, it is satisfactory to know that 374 lives were saved from 
different wrecks during the storms of the past month by the lifeboats 
of the institution and other means,—a most gratifying and enc. uraging 
result, and sliowing clearly the noble and strenuous efforts that are now 
constantly put forth to save shipwrecked sailors, mainly through the 
instrumentality of this valuable and patriotic society. 

Reports were read from the inspector and asgistant-inspector of life- 
boats of the institution on their recent inspection of its lifeboats on 
the West and S.W. coasts. ‘The lifeboats were found everywhere in 
excellent order and reflected much credit on the local committees and 
the coxswains of the boats. 

It was reported that Lady Cuningham Fairlie and E. W. Cook, 
Esq., R.N., F.R.S.. had presented to the institution the cost of two 
lifeboats. Lady Cotton Sheppard had presented £250 to the institu- 
tion, £50 of which sum she had collected from her fricuds and others 
to defray the cost of an additional lifeboat for the Carnarvonshire 
coast. Her ladyship had previously given the society the cost of two 
boats. W.N. Rudge, Exq., had also collected upwards of £550 on 
the London Stock Exchancze for the institution. Sermons had been 
preached in aid of its funds by the Rev. Frederick Reade, M.A., of 
Brighton, aud by the Rev. J. M. M‘Cheane, M.A. of Leeds. 

Payments amounting to £1,420 were made on various lifeboat 
establishments. 

Daring the past month the society had sent new lifeboats to Pom- 
brey, Eastbourne, and to Arklow, and eight other lifeboats were or- 
dered to be built forthwith. 

The bovks and accounts of the institution for the past year were 
ordered to be sent to Mr. Begbie, the public accountant, who has been 
the auditor of the society for the past ten or twelve years. 

A cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. Chapman, for his valu- 
able and zealous cooperation during the past year. A vote was also 
presented, in similar terms, to Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., as chairman 
of the preparatory committee of the society. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


During the year which has just clo-ed the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution has incurred the following expences on either additicnal new 
lifeboat stations, or the replacing of old boats, transporting carriages, 
and boat-lhouses by new ones, viz.:—Rerwick-on-'l'weed, £340; Filey, 
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£267; Bridlington, £340; Blakeney, £196; Thorpeness, £200; 
Hastings, £196; Eastbourne, £265; Teignmouth, £574; Sennen, 
£340; Bude, £292; Pembrey, £208; Cardigan, £198; Porthdin- 
llaen, £273; Lytham, £513; Fleetwood, £161; and Arklow, £204. 
The society has also expended on the repairs, stores, painting, altera- 
tions, and inspection of its numerous lifeboats, boat-houses, and trans- 
porting carriages, and spare lifeboats and carriages, £6,815 14s. 1d.; 
and £2,441 9s. Id. for coxswains’ salaries, and cxercising the crews 
of its lifeboats, making altogether a total of £13,819 3:. 2d. 

The National Lifeboat Institution has also granted during the same 
period, £1,351 6s. 4d., as rewards for saving by its lifeboats and other 
means, seven hundred and fourteen persons from a large number of 
shipwrecks on our coasts. A most satisfactory result, and clearly 
showing how much can be accomplished by the well directed efforts 
which the institution has brought to bear on this humane work. The 
Society has now 1235 lifeboats under its management. Each of these 
establishments requires about £50 a year to keep it in an effective 
state. Again, the cost of a complete lifeboat station is about £600, 
including the expence of the lifeboat and the equipment, transporting 
carriage, aud boat-house. ‘The operations of the Lifeboat Institution 
now extend all over the coasts of the British Isles. To maintain and 
perpetuate these operations, is a matter of earnest and constant solici- 
tude to the committee. They have incurred a great responsibility, but 
they do not shrink from it; and are determined with the continued 
sympathy and liberality of the British public, to leave no effort untried 
that can in any way tend to lessen the fearful annual loss of life from 
shipwrecks on our shores. 


Seldom, said the Chairman, observes one of our nautical papers, 
in the early part of December, has it been our tot to furnish such a 
chronicle of maritime disasters as that which appears in our present 
impression. The list of cisualties embraces almost every locality on 
the coast of the United Kingdom, and many poiuts on the adjacent 
seaboard of the continent. The heaviest occurred on the Welch and 
Cornish coasts. At Holyhead, Portinllaen, Aberystwith, Newquay, 
Bude Haven, Fishguard, St. Ives, and the Scilly Islands, the violence 
of the gale surpassed anything which has been experienced for years. 
The harbours of Fowey, Penzance, Falmouth, and Plymouth, and 
even the insecure anchorages uf the Scilly Islands, were crowded with 
shipping that were fortnnate enough to get into those places before 
the gale was at its height. As might have been anticipated, the casu- 
alties at the Scillies were numerous and severe, and amongst them wu 
have recorded the destruction of a fine ship, the Friar Tuck, of 
Liverpool, from Foochoofoo for London with a cargo of tea, the 
greater part of which has been Jost, or hopelessly damaged. Along 
the south and east coasts, every available spot that would afford 
‘shelter was resorted to by shipping unable to keep the sea, or not 
venturing to do so. Along the French, Belgian and Dutch coasts, 
from Nantes round to the Texel, and from the Texel to Cuxhaven, 
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the gale appears to have swept with astonishing violence and terrible 
effect. Of the many casualties reported from that line of coast, is 
one the details of which cannot fail to create a melancholy interest. 
Early last week the ship Wilhelmsborg, Captain Kross. left Hamburg 
for Australia with 300 emigrants, many of them women and children. 
and a cargo of general merchandise. On clearing the Elbe, the ill- 
fated ship fell in with the gale of the 3d, making the coast which 
stretches away to the southward a dead lee shore. From this position 
it was impossible to extricate her, owing to the direction of the wind 
and its surpassing violence. ‘The ship was bruught up somewhere 
near Terschelling, but it would seem she dragged her anchors before 
the tremendous sea running, until she took the ground upon the 
Terschelling Bank, where she rapidly went to pieces. Of the 300 
passengers on board, but 44 are reported to have been saved—a large 
proportion, considering the terrific state of the weather. It is said 
that the broken waters of the Doggerbank have, during the late gale, 
been the grave of a Jarge number of small craft. Many fishing boats 
are reported missing at Great Yarmouth, while at the Sailors’ Home 
at that place a great number of shipwrecked sailors bad been received 
within the last few days. 

Among the wrecks, observed Albert, was H.M.S. Lively, which 
vessel, it is stated, left Berwick in pursuance of directions from the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and steamed right across the North Sea. She 
encountered the most fearful weather. On nearing the Dutch coast 
she was struck by a terrific sea, which swept over the vessel and 
rusbed down the hatchways. It was then discovered that she had 
suddenly gone into shallow water. The gale kept increasing, the sea 
rising higher and higher. The vessel was running as well as she 
could in order to clear the ground, but the engines at times were 
nearly immersed in water, and as it was clear the steamer would 
founder if she remained in deep water, her head was turned towards 
the shore, so as to run her aground, the only cliance of escape which 
remained for those who were on board. ‘The next moment after her 
course was changed, a tremendous sea caught the ship, and very nearly 
washed every one on deck overboard. Some of her men were much 
hurt. In a few minutes the steamer bumped on the ground, and the 
falling tide soon left her waterlogged on the sands. The crew were 
then employed in freeing the vessel of the water that was in her, and 
guns were frequently fired during the night, but no assistance arrived. 
The tide again came up, with a heavy wind and sea. The crew were 
preparing to make a raft, when two Dutch smacks hove in sight and 
came alongside, but they would not stay, and had actually shoved off 
before the crew of the Lively had got on board, and before they could 
get the dead Dutch pilot out of the vessel. When all were in the 
smack, sail was made for the shore, but unfortunately she grounded, 
and remained eight or nine hours before the tide came up, the ship- 
wrecked crew suffering much from exposure to the cold and want of 
nourishment. They at length reached the shore, a small fishing place, 
where they received all the kindness the inhabitants could render them. 
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The captain then telegraphed the fact of the stranding of the steamer 
to England, and has been acquitted of all blame by a court martial. 

But, added Albert, the number cf fishermen swept from smacks con- 
nected with the eastern coast, during the late gale, is now ascertained 
to be thirty-three, and as thirteen smacks are unaccounted for, which 
carried among them ninety-one men and boys, the total of victims is 
carried to 124 persons. Up to a late hour yesterday no tidings had 
been received of the thirteen missing smacks. On Thursday the 
Mayor of Great Yarmouth received the following official letter, in 
reply to an application which had been made :— 


Admiralty, December 16th. 
Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 15th instant, addressed to his 
grace the Duke of Somerset, J am commanded by my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that the Medusa from Sheer- 
ness, and the gunboats attached as tenders to the Pembroke at Harwich, 
and the Cornwallis at Hull, have been ordered to render such services 
as may be in their power in affording assistance to the missing fishing 
smacks mentioned by you, supposed to have been disabled in the late 
gales. 
Tam, &e. 
W. G. Romarne. 
The Mayor of Great Yarmouth. 


The master of the smack Resolute reports having seen a large 
steamer about fifty miles S.E. of the Leman and Owen Light, with 
her deck apparently crowded by a large number of passengers. She 
eeemed to be in the utmost distress, and on the point of foundering, 
having spars and tar barrels blazing in every part. The screams and 
shrieks of those on board are described as agonizing, but in con- 
sequence of the fury of the gale no assistance could be rendered. 
Other smacks report having xeen the same unfcrtuuate vessel. Large 
quantities of wreck have been washed upon Yarmouth beach this 
week. 

The Joss of North country vessels, continued Albert, by the late 
gales is also very serious indeed. Fully thirty ships are already 
reported to the North country insurance clubs as total losses, and in- 
telligence of others abandoned at sea seems to be arriving every day. 
Our Tyne clubs will suffer very severely, some of the larger of them 
having from eight to nine total losses. Six ships belonging to Blyth 
are lost; and both the Blyth and Whitby clubs will feel the effects of 
the gale in heavy averages. In the midst of their Christmas festi- 
vities, itis to be hoped that the people of the North will not forget the 
mourning and anxious seamen’s families in our sea ports. As far as 
can be made out either ten or eleven laden collier vessels, which 
sailed a month ago for London, have not been heard of since. It is 
greatly to be feared that the larger portion of these vessels, if not all, 
have foundered at sea and drowned all hands. Upon the safety of 
these ships, which every day becomes more dubious, hangs the fate of 
very nearly 100 men and lads. Need it be wondered at, then, if no 
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word of their safety reaches us soon, that social life in ou rsea ports 
will be clouded with sorrow. 

Probably, observed Rodmond, one of the most remarkable incidents 
that has recently taken place, is the dismissal of Captain Osbourne’s 
China fleet. 

A very proper measure, returned Albert, how could on English 
captain, even in Chinese pay, allow his ficet to be under the orders 
of a Chinese mandarin ! 

Captain Osborn, justly enough indignant at the very idea of serving 
under a mandarin, as required by Prince Kung, says :— By submitting 
to such instructions and violation of my original agreement, I ahould 
at once deprive mysclf of the power to assist in carrying outin China 
the policy of Western civilization. My force, powerful as it will be 
for good or evil, might be directed against the interests of commerce 
or of common humanity. Brutal Lutchery might be perpetrated, and 
T should be powerless to prevent it. My men and cfficers, the pick of 
many from the Royal Navy of England, would be associated upon 
equal terms with the rowdies and pirates the Foutai might be pleased 
to employ.” 

Perhaps the following reply was new in the annals of Chinese 
government; but with it terminated the services of the Anglo- 
Chinese fleet. ‘ To the argument addressed by the Chinese Foreign- 
office, ‘ that the course proposed by Prince Kung is a usual one in 
China,’ I reply, I did not come here, or my followers either, to 
accustom ourselves to the treatment uaual with Chinese sailors or 
soldiers, or to assist (hem in a retrogressive policy in the treatment of 
European employés or Europeans in general. The employment of 
ships of war and war steamers of European construction is an inno- 
vation, that of European officers and gentlemen still more so. I and 
my force are part and parcel of a new order of things, indicating 
‘ progress in China.’ I will be no party to her lapsing back into her 
ancient system and treating Europeans as if they were China- 
men.” 

The fact is, observed Altert, that the Chinese are Chinese still, and 
are nct aware of the state of barbarism in which they are, and now 
must for a long season yet remain. 

One of the questions, observed Rodmond, which would seem to be 
occupying the attention of inventors at present, is the fouling of iron 
ships’ botto:ns, and how to prevent it. ‘They are not satisfied with the 
Peacock mixture for large ships, or that renewal of it may not be 
required when it is not convenient to give it. 

How not? observed Albert. Is not the caisson chamber employed 
by our men-of-war for putting a sheet of copper on the bottom, 
capable of fixing to any part where Peacock’s mixture is desirable ? 

May be, replied Rodmond ; but I don’t believe that is general ; 
and it seems among other contrivances the ingenious proposal is made 
of giazing aship’s bottom. 

Doing what ! issued in half a dozen voices. 

' Glazing it! actually glazing it! returned Rodmond, Experiments 
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which have proved highly satisfactory are stated to have been made at 
Woolwich, to ascertain the practicability of coating the bottoms of 
iron ships on a plan invented by Mr. Leatch, which consists in coating 
the iron surface with gutta percha or other cement, and on this soft 
material to fasten sheets or plates of glass about a quarter of an inch 
thick. The glass ia previously bent to the shape of the ship, and 
pierced for the reception of the screws or bolts, the apertures being 
lined with a soft adhesive composition, which prevents the screws, &c., 
from coming into immediate contact with the glass. 

The nembers of the club were highly entertained with the idea of iron 
ships with their bottoms coated with glass, and notwithstanding the 
emooth hard mixture of its surface, there were misgivings and 
doubtful expressions whether the acid of the salt water, and its 
perpetual action would not wear away the surface of the glass, and 
produce a roughness to which the weed would not find it diffieult to 
attach itself. 

Another plan I see, said Albert, is trying at Portsmouth for reme- 
dying the evil. The iron mortar boat, No. 143, has been launched 
from the slipway at Haslar, where she has been coated with copper by 
Commander Warren’s process, and is to remain afloat a certain time 
to ascertain whether by this plan galvanic action can be prevented, 
and whether the adhesive property of marine glue is sufficient to hold 
the copper sheathing on the iron plates of the vessel. While afloat 
she will be used as a lighter. 

As to marine glue, he had no faith in it whatever; it would 
separate suddenly when least expected to do so; there is nothing like the 
Peacock mixture yet found. 

With stcel or iron ships, said Albert, for it was clear that the latter 
would end in the former ; we were in fact coming to steel every day, 
the fouling would always be a difficulty, respecting which we already 
have merchant ships of that material afloat. There was one launched the 
other day at Liverpool, called the Forméy, of 1,276 tons, and a steamer 
of 1,496 tons, named the Hope, both built of steel, from the yard of 
Messrs. Jones, Queggin, and Co. This firm have previously launched 
one or two similarly built vessels for yachting and river purposes, but 
this is the first instance on record in which steel has been applied for 
the construction of vessels intended for ocean-going purposes. So 
interesting was the event considered, that many of the principal ship- 
owners of Liverpool, including Mr. James Baines, were present to 
witness the launch, and Mr. C. J. Reed, the constructor of the royal 
navy, came down from London for the especial purpose of examining 
and hearing what the builders had to say about them. The launch of 
both vessels was a very great success, and the perfection of their model 
and build excited universal admiration amongst the connoisseurs of 
naval architecture present. 

True, these were mercantile, and for those of the royal navy the 
question was more important still. Mr Bessemer observes that two 
ships are being built in foreign waters entirely of Bessemer stcel, and 
that the plates fora merchant vessel to be built in England have been 
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ordered. He thinks it would not be premature in our government to 
investigate this subject most fully, for if a ship can be enabled, as he 
contends, to carry nine-inch armour plates, we may rest assured that 
other nations will not be long without them. Thousands of Bessemer 
steel projectiles are now being made for Russia, and other orders for 
steel shots have been given to the extent of 120,000/. in value. Have 
we, he says, a single ship afloat that can keep out these simple round 
steel shot fired from a common smooth-bored gun, if ever directed 
agninst us ? 

The question of keeping out shot is one of too lengthy a nature for 
us to enter on, observed the Chairman, we may fairly leave that to Sir 
Emmerson Tennant and his “Story of the Guns,” who has gone into it 
pretty fully. Enough for us are the merchant ships, and on all grounds, 
tonverging in economy steel seems to be the most enduring. 

Aye, Liverpool, said Arion, they had a shaking there the other day 
that will be remembered as long as the visit of the channel squadron 
last summer :—It was the blowing up of an African craft to which he 
alluded, the barque Lotty Sleigh, bound to Africa, Captain Webber, 
belonging to Messrs, Hatton and Cookson, left the King’s Dock, and 
proceeded to her anchorage in the Mersey, opposite the Monk’s 3 Ferry. 
The vessel had 940 quarter casks of powder on board, in all about 
eleven and a half tons, which was stowed away in the after hold of the 
vessel, immediately beneath the captain’s stateroom. Shortly after six 
o'clock the steward went into the cabin, and was in the act of filling 
alamp from a can of petroleum oil, when by some means at present 
unexplained, the oil became ignited. The steward dropped botl the 
lamp and the can, and soon the flaming contents were spreading along 
the cabin, setting fire to the curtain and bed clothes of the captain’s 
sleeping apartment. ‘To arrest its progross was impossible, and shortly 
afterwards the fiery stream poured through the grating of the lazarette, 
and at once communicated with the cargo in the afterhold. It was 
immediately seen that no hope of subduing the flames could be enter- 
tained, and the Rockferry steamer Wasp, which was passing at the 
time, on being hailed by the crew of the burning vessel, hove along- 
side and took off the crew, who, in the hurry to escape the flames, 
left all their clothes on board. This was about seven o’clock, and in 
about twenty minutes after the contents of the vessel blew up with 
a report impossible to describe — the shock was so terrible and 
alarming. Its effect in every part of Liverpool, and for nearly five 
miles around, was severely felt, aud created considerable terror. The 
moment the shock took place the earth trembled as if convulsed by 
an earthquake—the most solid blocks of warehouses, offices, and pri- 
vate dwellings were shaken to their base—doors, locked and bolted, 
were thrown wide open, and thousands of squares of glass, both in 
Liverpool and the Cheshire townships, were smashed, while the entire 
line of lamps through the greater portions of the streets were extin- 
guished, rendering it difficult to pass from place to place, and jeopar- 
dising the safety of those who rushed about to ascertain the cause of 
the consternation. The fear which prevailed was particularly expe- 
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rienced by the poorer classes, who poured forth from court and alley, 
screaming for deliverance from some unknown danger, and dragging 
their helpless children at their heels. The spectacle which the burning 
vessel presented at the moment of the explosion was one of the 
grandest, yet most fearful, that could have been witnessed. The 
flames had enwrapped the whole of the lower portion of the vessel, 
but had not burst forth and ignited the rigging. Suddenly a deafening 
sound burst upon the ear, and the black hull belched forth a hideous 
volume of flames, which illuminated the heavens, and cast its lurid. 
light over both sides of the Mersey. The masts and yards were 
pitched high in the air, and after a few fantastic evolutions fell hissing 
into the water. The hull was riven in a thousand pieces, ani after 
the smoke and flame had cleared away, there was nothing to be dis- 
cerned where only one hour before rode a noble vessel at anchor. Hap- 
pily no lives were lost. The vessel, together with the cargo, we un- 
derstand was insured. 

A good deal has been said about scuttling her, or doing something to 
arrest the mischief, but it is no joke to deal with a ship which is every 
moment expected to be in fragments in, the river. 

What has become of the Great Eastern? inquired the Chairman, 
- The greatest bore that owners ever had, continued Arion. Both 
abroad and at home she seems to have puzzled her directors. She 
was to have been sold by lottery at Frankfort, and is gph peed 
the services of the post-office, which were pretty largely employed, 
the shares were not all taken, and money had to be returned. Here 
is the first account of her which I meet with. I see that the pro- 
a has been issued in London for a lottery to be drawn here 
(Frankfort) for the Great Eastern. I have ascertained that offers 
have been made to some bankers, but have been rejected. It is very 
doubtful whether the authorities of this town will permit the lottery 
to be drawn here, as nobody is allowed to organise one on his own 
account. The selection of Frankfort as the headquarters of the scheme 
has met with universal disapprobation, and steps will be taken to 
induce the Senate to make known its disapproval officially. 

The next was receiving by post a solicitation from Frankfort to 
take shares. I have received an invitation to subscribe towards a lot- 
tery for the Great Eastern, in 200 prizes and 239,800 blanks,—each 
ticket to be of £1. The lottery to be drawn at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, on some day not yet fixed. I have no reason for questioning 
the integrity of the scheme, but can I legally take any part in it? 

Would it not be better to adopt Mr. Brett’s suggestion, and carry 
out the idea at the Crystal Palace on the plan adopted by the art 
unions of all prizes and no blanks, and let the promoters receive de- 
benture bonds in payment at fr, and preference shares at 25 per cent. 
of their nominal value instead of money? I think this plan would 
ensure success. 

Then came this from Liverpool, that the shares in this undertaking 
are being rapidly taken up, and that there is every likelihood of the 
money being raised in a few days. The amounts received trom sulk 
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scribers are banked in the names of responsible mercantile men well 
known in Liverpool. 

This was of course to keep the game going, but the lottery scheme 
seems to have passed by, and the next we hear of the Great Eastern 
is that she has got into Chancery. I[t is stated that all the books and 

apers connected with the affairs of the Great Ship Company have 
teen handed over to Mr. Hawes, the official liquidator appointed by 
the Court of Chancery to wind up the company’s offairs, and that 
gentleman, under instructions from the Court of Chancery, is proceed- 
ing under the winding up act to call in creditors, who will have to be 
satisfied out of the proceeds of the sale of the great vessel by auction 
at Liverpool. The stores and tackle of the vessel have been sold to 
satisfy the claims of Mr. Parry. The company being registered un- 
der the Limited Liability Act, and the shareholders being only liable 
to the extent of their shares, which are all paid up, renders a call upon 
them as contributors, impossible, and the only hope for the vessel is 
the establishment of a new company, or the purchase of her by the 
proposed lottery. 

$5 that eventually what will become of her is a riddle which can 
only be solved by time. 

The Chairman said he had been informed that there bad been lately 
a remarkable increase in the tonnage of the country that was now 
afloat on the ocean; so great was it, that be had been told it was 
double that which it was tat a short time ago. 

Aye, merely artificial, observed Albert, the result of the American 
rebellion. The Confederate cruizers had made such havoc among the 
Federal merchant ships that the Ameritan mercantile flag was almost 
swept from the ocean. There is not a day that passes scarcely with- 
out some accouut of the destruction of some helpless Yankee ship ‘bh 
these ruthless Southerners, to which he was sorry to say that this 
country had lent her assistance in spite of “ foreign enlistment acts.” 

Don’t say country, observed the Chairman,—rather say individuals, 
who would not be sorry to see this country involved in a war with the 
Federal States, for they, as shipbuilders, would of course come in for 
abundance of work thereby. 

That they may be the principal sufferers by such a state of things 
which they would bring about is must to be desired, said the Chair- 
man. The character of nentrality has been kept in earnest by the 
Americans. Alas, John Bull,—alas for your neutrality. But touch- 
ing the tonnage, said the Chairman. 

You will find the statement, returned Albert, in Mr. Gibson’s speech 
the other day at Ashton-under-Lyne,—a parliamentory affair, but one 
which lets us into a secret of figures worth knowing. I will read a 
passage from the Daily News which Mustrates the subject well. It 
runs thus :— 


There is one subject in particular connected with the war upon 
which Mr. Milner Gibson has expressed himself with uncompromising 
distinctness. And it is one which is peculiarly within the province of 
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the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and his opinion ought 
therefore to command unusual attention. Speaking of the enormous 
increase in British shipping—14,000,000 tons and upwards entered 
and cleared out against 7,000,000 of foreign ships—Mr. Gibson said 
that it would be unfair to take credit for so great an improvement as 
due to any policy of this country. The truth is that much of the 
carrving trade has been transferred from American to British ships. 
And why? “There is the fear,” said Mr. Gibson, “among the 
American merchant shipping of attacks by certain armed ships that 
are careering over the ocean, and which are burning and destroyin 

all United States merchant ships which they find upon the high seas.” 
Ingenious lawyers and crotchety politicians may contend that there is 
no distinction between exporting guns and exporting men-of-war. 
But the results prove the contrary. The Americans have practically 
lost half their mercantile marine. For it appears that in the trade 
between this country and America the decrease in the employment of 
American shipping has been something like 46 or 47 per cent. | 

It is surely time that the people of this country should awake to a 
sense of the danger to which they must be exposed in case of war, if 
the doctrines of Mecais. Laird, Lindsay, and Bacher as to the build- 
ing of armed ships for belligerent powers, are suffered to prevail. 
Perhaps the Chief Baron is right in thinking that a fleet of Con- 
federate privateers can easily be steered through the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. Be this as it may, it is clear that the people of Ashton- 
under-Lyne think the mere legal question comparatively insignificant. 
‘¢ Common sense tells me,’’ exclaimed Mr. Gibson, “ that the Con- 
federate Government are the parties who have directly or indirectly 
caused these ships to be built in this country, and that in so doing 
they entered upon a deliberate course of violating and evading the 
laws of England.” ‘This is precieely the view which has been taken 
of the conduct of Mr. Jefferson Davis in these columns, and the loud 
cheers with which the opinion was greeted proves that the people of 
Aslton-under-Lyne are not disposed to endure much longer Mr. 
Davis’s crafty insolence. 

Even those who are loth to interfere with the English shipbuilders 
may begin to entertain doubts as to the soundness of their own prin- 
ciples when they calmly contemplate the position of this country in 
time of war. If some two or three armed steamers, which a country 
like the South, with no pretensions to a navy, can easily send upon 
the ocean, armed with their one or two guns, can almost clear the 
seas of the merchant shipping of a whole nation, what, as Mr. Gibson 
asked, “might happen to this country?” Suppose England at war 
with Germany, how should this country endure the Alabamas and 
Georgias of Wurtemberg, Hanover, or Baden burning our ships and 
plundering our merchants on the high seasf In truth, the whole 
system of maritime warfare has been revolutionised by the introduc- 
tion of steam, and fast steamers cannot be overtaken by the most 
powerful navies. It is almost impossible to stop such rapid and 
powerful vessels as the Alabama and her consort. So long as such 
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vessels must leave the port of a belligerent before they can be com- 
missioned as public men-of-war the adverse belligerent has some 
chance of arresting them. But if neutral nations are to supply a 
belligerent with vessels fitted for war, and these vessels may be com- 
missioned on the high seas, belligerents have no means of protecting 
themselves against depredations. With swift steam’ privateers built 
in some friendly port, and sent from that port to cruise about the 
ocean, “I should like to know,” said Mr. Gibson, “ what possible 
protection the great navy of England, and the great expenditure upon 
which it rests, will be able to give to the commerce of this country ?” 
None whatever; and therefore the sooner the public follow the advice 
of Mr. Gibson, and turn their attention to the laws which govern the 
action of belligerents on the high seas, the better for this country. 


The Secretary then said that a copy of the English Mail had been 
forwarded to him by a friend aiding at the Cape; and, with the 
permission of the Club, he would read an account of some proceed- 
ings of the U.S. -steamer Vanderbilt which had caused much indig- 
nation in that colony. He read as follows :-— 


. On November 21st the brig Lord of the Isles arrived in Table Bay 
from Ichaboe, having on board Captain Shephard and the crew of the 
bark Sazon. It will be seen from the narratives of Captain Shep- 
hard and the crew that the account of the proceedings of the Van- 
derbilt, obtained by Captain Forsyth, of the Valorous, was in the 
main correct. The Saxon was seized at Angra Pequeiia, the chief 
mate brutally murdered, and the vessel despatched to New York in 
charge of a prize crew. 
- The only particular in which the account of the officers of the 
Valorous was incorrect was in respect to the coal. Captain Baldwin 
destroyed none of it, but shipped the whole, except a few bags which 
were left behind in the darkness. None was burned except to cook 
the victuals of the men engaged in shipping the coal. The notion 
that Captain Baldwin took the coal in ignorance that the island was 
British territory, must now be discarded: Captain Shephard distinctly 
called his attention to the fact. He informed Captain Shephard that 
if he had been able to obtain coal at Table Bay, he should never have 
thought of going to Angra Pequefia. But being refused permission 
to coul here, knowing that the Earl of Mar and Kelly bad taken a 
cargo coastwise, and suspecting that it was intended to he deposited 
somewhere for the Confederates; also knowing, from the seizure of 
prize property on board the Flower of Yarrow, on the day before he 
sailed, that there was still a Confederate depot somewhere on the East 
coast, he resolved to run down and endeavour to find it. He looked 
into Saldanha Bay, but there found nothing. | 
Overhauling the Aélas gave him a clue to the rendezvous. From 
her log he learned that the Saxon was at Angra Pequeiia, taking in 
cargo. He also learned, either from the log or from some one on 
board, the exact position of the coal depot. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that, as reported by the Aélas, after leaving that vessel, the 
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Vanderbilt should lave “apparently made a straight course for Angra 
Pequeiia.” 

The boarding party from the Vanderbilt displayed excessive fero- 
city. Captain Shephard says they ‘ behaved like wild men,” and he 
would not have been surprised if others of the ship’s company had 
shared the fate of the mate. He was himself subjected to consider- 
able personal violence, and the conduct and language of the American 
seamen to the crew of the Saxon was brutal and disgusting in the 
extreme. The murder of the mate was a gratuitous and altogether 
uncalled-for act of ferocity. Desiring to go aft to speak to Captain 
Shephard, Mr. Gray was roughly a ie from the poop, and looking 
over his shoulder at the ruffian who had been guilty of the rudeness, 
was instantly shot dead, the ball entering at the back of his head! 
It is due to Captain Baldwin to state that he expressed the utmost 
regret for the occurrence, and placed the officer who fired the shot 
under arrest. The other officers of the ship also seem io have had 
little sympathy with the murderer; for, in the words of Captain 
Shephard, they all looked down upon him, and he never could hold 
up his head afterwards. Captain Shephard says the fellow was 
“called Donaghan,” and had never before been entrusted with the 
command of a boarding party. 

By Captain Baldwin and the other officers of the Vanderbilt Cap- 
tain Shephard was treated in the most courteous and gentlenanls 
manner. Captain Baldwin first intended to send Captain Shephard 
with the Sazon to New York; but at his particular request agreed 
to substitute the second mate, who volunteered for the service. The 
cook also was taken. Captain Shephard and his crew were allowed 
to remove all their personal effects, Captain Baldwin instructing the 
master of the Vunderbilt to take away anything he requited, but to 
pay for whatever belonged to Captain Shephard. ‘The only thing the 
master did require was a chart, and for that he did pay. 

At the time the Sazon was seized she was lying within half a mile 
of Penguin Island; consequently, in British waters, and under the 
protection of the British flag. 

Mr. Gray, the chief-officer of the Saxon, who was so ruthlessly 
butchered in cold blood, had resided for several years at Cape Town. 
He was a native of Aberdeen, but settled at the Cape several years 
ago, and has left a wife and four children, the youngest an infant 
only a few weeks old. 


The following is Captain Shephard’s statement :— 


I sailed from Ascension on the 26th of September, and arrived at 
Angra Pequeiia on the 16th of October. On the 27th I commenced 
taking in cargo—skins and wool. On October 30th, at 11h. a.m., we 
finished loading. ‘The carpenter then commenced to batten down the 
hatches, the men being employed in clearing decks aud securing 
spars, and getting ready for sea. About lh. p.m. we saw a steamer 
rounding Agra Point, which proved to be the Federal man-of-war 
Vanderbilt. She came to an anchor abreast of Penguin Island, low- 
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ered a boat, and sent it on board the Sazon, with two officers and a 
boat’s crew, all armed. At lh. 30m. p.m. she boarded us, and the 
officer asked where I was from. I told him from Ascension. He 
then asked how long I had been at Angra Pequefia, and I told him. 
He then requested me to show him my pupers. I asked what autho- 
rity he had to look at my papers. He said, Captain Baldwin had 
sent him to look at the ship’s papers, and added, “ It is of no use, 
captain, I must see your papers.” J then showed him the ship’s pa- 
pers. He read them and said, “Skins and wool! that will do,” and 
went on deck taking the papers with him. He looked down the hold 
and asked me if I knew where the skins and wool came from. I told 
him that all I knew about it was that I had come there to take it in. 

He then told me he must take my papers to Captain Baldwin, and 
would leave an officer on board to ale a signal in case I should at- 
tempt to move the ship. I told the officer I was ready for sea and 
would go, papers or no papers, and take with me tlie officer he might 
leave. He said I had better not try it, as the steamer would yo faster 
than we could. He then left the ship, leaving a junior officer on 
board. At the same time that the officer left my ship, a second boat 
with another officer and crew, all armed, put off from the steamer. 
They came on board about 2h. 30m. p.m., and took charge, placing 
armed men all round the ship, and driving my crew below. ‘The 
officer never reported to me that he had come to take charge until I 
went to him and asked him what he had come to do. His answer 
was, ‘“ Who are you, sir?” I told him that I was the master of the 
ship. He replied, “ You are no more master of the vessel, and I will 
thank you to go below and give no more orders, sir; further, I will 
not allow you to speak to any of tlie ship’s company.” I told him 
he might as well have behaved as a gentleman and have come to me 
and told me what his business was, instead of taking charge without 
acquainting me with his intention, and before Captain Baldwin had 
seen my papers. He then ordered me below. 

About 4h. p.m. the island men that were helping to load the ship, 
came alongside in a boat with some fish, and sake for some meat and 
bread, as they Lad had nothing to eat since breakfast. I told my 
chief officer he might give them some, but that he must first ask the 
officer in charge of the ship. He did so, and the officer in the first 
instance said they might have some, but afterwards changed his 
mind, and, with impious imprecations, said they should not have a 
bit. I then said te the officer, “ Let me go forward and give them 
some.” He said, “No, you shall not go forward, and they shall not 
have anything from the ship.” I then said, “They shall have some- 
thing to eat,” and was going forward, when the officer ordered his 
men to stop me and take me below, which they did, the officer at the 
same time saying, “‘ My fine fellow, if you don’t go below I will very 
soon put you where the dogs won’t bark at you.” 

I had been below about nine or ten minutes, with a sentry over me, 
when I heard the report of a pistol. I instantly rushed on deck and 
was told they had shot the mate. I went to support the mate in my 
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arms.' He never moved or spoke; he was shot dead. I said to the 
officer in charge, “ Why have you shot my mate?” His reply was, 
‘““It was an accident.” I then asked the junior officer, who shot the 
man, why be did it? He said, “ Poor fellow, I am sorry for him, 
but I must obey orders.” They then hove up the anchor, and drop- 
ped the Sazon abreast of Penguin Island. The Vanderbilt at this 
time was in chase of another vessel that hove insight. She returned 
next mornin;. Captain Baldwin sent for me on board the Vander- 
bilt. Upon my going on board Captain Baldwin addressed me thus: 
“You are Captain Shephard, of the varque Saxon?” “ Yes, sir,” I 
replied. ‘“ Well, captain,” he aacanel: “T am very uel for you, 
but your papers are not satisfactory to me, and I must make a prize 
of the Saxon and send her to the priz2 authorities at New York. We 
know that it is the Tuscalooza’s cargo that you have on board; it 
was-brought here by the Confederates, and it is American property. 
That is the ground upon which I make a prize of your ship. I must 
do my duty to my country and protect American property.” 

The Vanderbilt steamed in to Penguin Island when I was on board 
of her and commenced taking in coal that was on shore there. I told 
Captain Baldwin the island was British territory ; he replied, “I can- 
not help it; I want coal and I must have it.” Captain Baldwin had 
a coffin made for Mr. Gray, the chief officer, and he was buried on the 
main land, on the 31st of October, by the Vanderbilt’s men. They 
would not allow any of the ship’s company except myself to follow 
him. On November Ist they landed me and my crew on the main 
land, with a little bread and water, not sufficient for one day, and our 
ao effects. We walked along the coast to the shore opposite 

alifax Island, to which we crossed in a boat. We arrived in the 
evening. On November 3rd the schooner Isabel, of Cape Town, Cap- 
tain Roe, came in and took us on board. We proceeded to Ichaboe 
and then to Hottentot Bay, where we arrived on November 10th. On 
November 13th we went on board the Lord of the Isles, bound to 
Table Bay, where we arrived on the 21st of November. 

The following is the statement of the crew :— 

At about 11h. a.m.on the 31st of October, while lying at anchor 
at Angra Pequefia, we saw a large steamer, which afterwards turned 
out to be the Vanderbilt, rounding the point. She dropped anchor, 
and lowered a boat, which pulled for us, and boarded us. The offi- 
cer, after looking at the ship’s papers, said he would take them on 
board the Vanderbilt, which he did, after leaving a junior officer in 
charge, with orders not to allow the anchor to ie wayed. Captain 
Shephard to!d him that be was quite ready for sea, and he intended 
getting under way immediately after dinner. The officer said he 
could not as he had his papers. Captain Shephard said he would go 
papers or not. The officer then went on board the Vanderbilt, but 
ile almost immediately with another boat’s crew, whe nhe took 
charge. 

' About this time a whale-boat’s crew (belonging to an island called 
Halitax) came on board with some fish, when they asked Captain 
NO. 2.—VOL. XXXII. P 
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Shephard for some bread and meat, as they had none in the boat. 
The captain asked the Awierican officer, who said they might have 
some, but soun after changed his mind, and said they should not. 
The men then appealed to Captain Shephard, who said, “ Heave it 
into the boat; if they stop you I can’t help it.” The American off- 
cer then came to Captain Shephard and touched him on the shoulder, 
saying, “ You had better go aft, you are giving too many orders 
here ;” adding, “if you don’t, I'l! put you where the dugs won’t bark at 
yon,” laying his hand on his pavolver at the same time. The captain 
then went aft, and was confined to his cabin under a sentry’s charge. 

A short time afterwards Mr. James Gray, the chief officer, went aft 
to go on the poop, but had my got to the top of the ladder when a 
junior American officer, 2 Mr. Donaghan, told him to go down. Mr. 
Gray did not go immediately, not exactly knowing what was the 
matter, when the officer repeated the order, saying, “If you do riot I 
WIT shoot you,” at the same time shoving him. Mr. Gray’s foot 
eaught in one of the steps of the ladder, when he tarned half round 
and looked up in the officer's face, who then drew a revolver and shot 
him dead. e attempted to go aft to pick up Mr. Gray, when the 
senior officer told his men to draw swords and drive us forward, which 
they did, abusing us at the same time. We went aft afterwards and © 
found Captain Shephard and the second mate supporting the mate’s 
head. The ball had entered behind the left ear and gone down into 
his body. The officer who shot him said he was sorry for the man, 
but he must obey orders, adding, “ There is some humbug about that 
boat,”—meaning the whale-bout,—adding, that five men came off in 
her and seven were going on shore; that they were all Alabama's 
- men, and they ovght to go on shore and do for the b——y lot of them. 
He then pointed his pistol to the body of Mr. Gray, saymg, “ That is 
one of the Alabama's men too.” , 

We were kept below all night with orders not to come on deck 
without hailing the sentry if we did not want to be shot. They 
buried the body of Mr. Gray late in the evening opposite Penguin 
Island. The barque was dropped down where the Vanderbile had 
been lying, but which was then in chase of a vessel. The Vanderbilt 
came in next morning and went inside Penguin Island, where she 
took in a lot of coals that were there, and went to sea next morning. 
We were landed on Sunday morning with about a quarter of a bag 
of bread and a small keg of water. We then walked over the main 
land to a place opposite Halifax, when the men on the island came 
for us in a boat. We stayed two days on the island when the 
schooner Isabel came in and took us down to Ichaboe, where we stayed 
a few days, when we went on to Hottentot Bay, where we went on 
board the brig J.ord of the Isles, and caine to Cape Town. 

An inquiry into the matter was held before the resident magistrate 
of Cape ‘own, but no new facts of any importance were elicited. 


On December 11th the U. S. steam-sioop Mohican, Captain O. S. 
Glisson, arrived in Table Bay from Rio, on a cruise. The Mohican 
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did not bring any additional intelligence from America. She carries 
seven ynns,—four broadside and three pivots. The former are ord- 
nary thirty-two pounders, but two of the pivot guns are of eleven 
inch bore, and the other is a rifled gun, carrying a one hundred pound 
shot. 

The Mohican ia not altogether unlike the Alabama, except that her 
spars are not so tall and rakish. She will make about twelve knots an 
hour under steam. On her voyage from Rio the Mohican did not 
speak any vessels; in fact, she sighted only two, which were at great 
distances, and the state of the weather prevented any communication 
with them. In conversation, the melancholy death of the mate of the 
Saxon was alluded to, and Captain Glisson expressed his firm con- 
viction that his Government would do everything in its power to com- 
pensate, as far as is now possible, for the acts of its officers. Captain 
Gliason feels certain that the Confederate cruizers will have but a 
short time of it, and, in particular, that the days of the Alabama are 
numbered. He expresses the hope that he may yet fall ia with her, 
and has no misgivings as to the result of an engagement between her 
and the Mohican. 

Having obtained permission from His Excellency the Governor to 
coal here, and also to effect certain necessary repairs to her boilers, the 
Mohican is still in Table Bay, but will probably leave shortly. 

Direct from the East, as well as via England, reports have reached 
us that the Alabama has taken the direction of the China Seas, there 
to lie in wait for Federal merchantmen. Captain Cato, of the 
Beautiful Star, from Hong Kong, reports that in passing the Straits 
of Sunda on the 25th October last, he was informed by the port 
authorities at Angier that the Alabama had passed there a day or two 
before. She had twenty-five men sick, and did not report any 
captures. And Captain Sedgwick, of the Latona, from Singapore, 
reports that he had heard of the Alabuma being in the China Seas. 
On tbe night of the 6th November, off the Java Heads, he saw a fine 
vessel of about 500 tons, with all sails set, on fire, and a bark-rigged 
steamer near her, which he supposed to be the Alabama. At eastern 
porta, rates of freight by British vessels were rising, and American 
veasels were not looked at. 

It ia believed that the prize made by the Alabama off Table Bay— 
the Sea Bride—has becn sent to Madagascar. <A vessel answering 
her description has been hovering mysteriously off the coast, and 
several attempts have been made to dispose of her. Mr. Graham, the 
American consul, has information which ‘eaves no doubt upon his 
mind that the vessel is the Sea Bride. 

A letter from Mauritius, dated on the 26fh of November, states 
that the Reward, on board of which a portion of the cargo of the 
alleged Sea Bride had been shipped, had put into St. Mary’s, a 
Malagash port, and was discharging. The Anerican-Hamburg vessel, 
supposed to be the Sea Bride, had left for some other part of the 
island. ‘The greater part of the town of Tamatave had bcen destroyed 
by fre. 
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PHILvurps’ MACHINE FOR Hoacoine a Suip’s Bottom. 


We have preserved in our present number the terms of a patent 
fur a hog, as it might be technically called, or the means, by a good 
series of strong brushes, of scrubbing a ship’s bottom so effectually as 
to remove from it the germs of weed or corrosion, which in these 
days of iron ships, or even copper sheathing, is so very important. 
The machine may be considered as the form of a cylinder without its 
coat, but in which are introduced a series of brushes on spiral blades, 
there being about three complete turns in about five feet, the brushes 
occupying the outside edges of the blades, and these turning on 
the axis of the cylinder, which would be about two fvet in diameter, 
and free to turn in either direction. Now this being placed against 
the ship’s bottom in any part, to which it is somewhat pressed by its 
floating tendency, it is clear that while both ship and water are at 
rest, so will the blades of the cylinder remain ; but when either the 
ship or the water is in motion these blades, from their cylindrical 
character turn, and the brush in contact with the ship’s bottom, is 
turned by the action of the latter, and the cleansing process takes 
place ; the bottom is well scrubbed throughout the whole length of 
the machine. Then nothing is easier than to shift its place in a 
fore and aft direction, or to different depths, so as to reach every part 
of the ships’ bottom ; and while a ship is lying at her anchorage in 
the current of a river, or the tideway of a harbour, the machine may 
be always in motion, doing its work by either without in any way 
interfering with any work going forward on board. The idea is 
excellent and carried out with great ingenuity, and bids fair to become 
a favourite companion and friend of the shipmaster. 


The extensive use of iron in shipbuilding renders it of the utmost 
importance to find means for obviating the principal drawback in iron 
ships, namely, tbeir tendency to foul more rapidly than wooden 
bottomed vessels, whereby their spced is so setiously impaired that— 
particularly in long voyages—the loss is at least equal to ten per cent., 
and much more than that taking the home voyage alone. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the subject has attracted considerable 
attention, and that numerous plans have been suggested to remedy 
the evil, either by sheathing the bottoms of iron ships with other 
metal, or by covering them with some composition, supposed to be 
noxious to the zoophytes and barnacles usually found on ships’ bottoms. 

Neither of these methods has hitherto, however, been made to 
answer the purpose, for the galvanic action created by the contact of 
zinc or yellow metal with the iron well submerged in sea water was 
soon found highly injurious to the iron; and the chemical compositions, 
although perhaps poisonous to animal life in the first instance, soon 
lose that property by the action of the sea water, and become a pro- 
moter rather than a preventative of the growth of vegetable matter, 
whilst some mechanical contrivances which have been designed for 
cleaning ships’ bottoms when foul, have proved either inefficient or 
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impracticable, and, on account of complicated arrangements and ac- 
-cessaries, such as air-pumps, diving apparatus, &c, tov difficult, cum- 
brous, and expensive in application. 

The advantages which must accrue to ship-owners on being sup- 
plied at a moderate cost with an apparatus, which at any leisure time 
during the ship’s passage may be used to remove from the ship’s 
bottom any accumulation of sea weeds or barnacles, and, in fact, to 
keep the ship’s bottom always so clean that docking the vessel for 
the purpose of cleaning the bottom will be altogether superfluous are 
self-evident, and when the efficiency of Phillips’ Patent Self-acting 
Ships’ Hogging Machine becomes generally known, few vessels will go 
to sea without being provided with the apparatus ; for although iron 
ships are found to foul more rapidly than wouden bottomed and metal 
sheathed vessels, still even these have often to be taken into dry dock 
for the sole purpose of having their bottoms cleaned. 

The object of Phillips’ Patent Ships’-Hogging Machine is to clean 
the submerged part of the ship, while on her passage, by brushing or 
scraping off any accumulation of weeds or barnacles, when from 
unavoidable causes, or through neglect, any accumulation has taken 
place, and, under ordinary circumstances, to prevent any such accu- 
mulation, and to keep the bottom and sides of the ship perfectly clean 
by an occasional or periodical use of the machine. 

The operation of the machine is purely mechanical. The con- 
struction of the apparatus ia very simple, and not liable to be easily 
damaged. The machine consists of a cylinder containing spiral 
blades forming a screw. The cylinder, being externally provided 
with suitable brushes and scrapers, is caused to revolve by the force 
of the water, derived from the tide, eurrent, or from the ship’s head- 
way, acting on the screw. ‘The apparatus being made of wood and 
metal, so as to be buoyant, or rather poised, naturally clings to the 
vessel, and requires very little force to draw it under the bottom, or 
to bring it to the surface of the water. The machine, when wanted 
to be used, has only to be slung overboard and to be shifted into 
proper position by means of suitable guys; the apparatus being self- 
acting whenever the ship is going through the water, or lying in a 
tideway. When the ship is making about eight knots an hour head- 
way, the cylinder will revolve with considerable speed and power, 
and a few strokes from the scrapers and brushes are sufficient to 
remove barnacles and weeds of any size or growth, but when the 
ship’s bottom is eleaned by means of this machine every three or four 
weeks, as may be found requisite, any sea weeds or other matter 
adhering, will be so slightly fixed, that no great force will be required 
to remove them, and the use of ‘moderately hard brushes will suffice 
for that purpose. 

The usual size of the machine is about four feet six inches by two 
feet four inches diameter; it can, however, be made to order of any 
size that may be required. 

The price of Phillips’ Self-acting Ships’ -hogging Machine, of the 
usual size, complete, is ‘Twelve Guineas. . 
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Errata 1N Raper’s “ Practice or NAVIGATION.” 


6, Belvoir Terrace, Scarborough, 6th January, 1864. 
Sir,—I have the Treatise of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy 
of Lieuteuant Raper (third edition) in my possession since 1850, and 
I often made mistakes in calculations; and this led me to examine 
the tables lately, and the result was that I discovered about fifty 
errors in the table of log. sine square as far as 125°,—important for 
reducing lunar distances. And since these tables of Raper have been 
supplied to the ships in the Royal Navy as “ship's stores,” I think it 
my duty to forward you a list of errors enclosed; and I have also 
i a list to Mr. Potter, of 31, Poultry, who, I think, published the 

ook. 
Iam, &c., 
Epwarp H. Hespen, Jun. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Errata in the Table (|xix) of Log. Sane Square. 


Page 782 Sine Square of Oh. 8m.35s.° for 6°54584 read 6°54484 
»» 788 ee 0 12 39 °,, 688176 ,, 688165 
»» 783 es 017 11 4, 714779 =, ~—«-7°14759 
»» 786 = on 53 27 ,, 8131401 ,, 8181501 
y» 787 og 56 14 ,, 8175378 ,, 8175382 
787 aan 56 21 ,, 8177169 ,, 8177174 
» 787 ue 56 28 ,, 8178963 ,, 817896! 
59 
0 
0 
2 
2 





yy 787 oe ae 26 ,, 8223120 ,, 8228200 
yy 787 ma 5 ,, 8232359 ,, 8282504 
787 a 27° -—««,,~=—s«8 287785 = ,,_-—=« 8287848 
,» 787 | ae 38 =, «8267385 =,,_-—«« 8267332 
787 Se 34 ,,_-«—«:8'267559 = ,,_-—«« 8267552 
» 728 4» 4 122 12 ,, 8391154 ,, 8391054 
» 789 eae 19 69 ,, 8479191 ,, 847916) 
» 791 ie 41 67 ,, 8687166 ,, 8-687176 
» 791 gl 48 87 ,, 8701044 ,, 8-701024 
» 791 om 47 41 4, 8788877 ,, 8-788867 
» 22 4» 4, 50 81 ,, 8765918 ,, 8755998 
»» 798 ee 4 9 ,, 8854922 ,, 8-854822 
»» 794 ak 16 ,, 8914646 ,, 8914640 
»» 704 oe 18 40 ,, 8917385 ,, 8917275 
» 794 a 14 19 4, 8921386 ,, 8921368 
» 704 Ge gk 16 9 ,, 8932880 ,, 8932800 
» 799 4 4, 10 14 ~,, 9211008 ,, 9211068 
» 799 ggg 17 61  ,, 9243101 ,, ~—«:9°248108 
» 9801 ee 4  ,, 9810664 ,, 9310614 
» 802 4 4, 25 ,, 9844602 ,, 9°844702 
» 802 4, yy 38 ,, 9°368062 ,, 9:363002 
» 802 oe 40 ,, 9363128 ,, 9368118 
5, 808 ere 52 =, ~« 9387874. —S,,_~=«:9°887574 
»» 808 a 53 ,, 9°887730 ,,  9°887630 
54 ,, 9:387785 ,,  9°387685 
54g, «Ss 9894350) = ,,_-—«9°894320 
0 ,, 9°475121 ,, 9:475128 


» 803 ” 
39 8038 A 99 
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Page 805 Sine Square of 4 27 10 for 9°481898 read 9°481388 
, 80 , , 4 29 81 °,, 9488166 ,, 9:488106 
»» 908 oad 4 51 10 ,, 9540537 ,, 95646637 
5» 909 oe as 5 1 16  ,, 9671978 ,, 9571978 
»» 810 — se 6 18 12 , 9612154 ,, 9612054 
» 8il ae 5 38 82 ,, 9645807 ,, 9645802 
9, 812 ” ‘ 5 384 46 »  9°648409 ,, 9°648419 
» 812 3 A 6 35 27 » 9649868 ,, 9:649863 
» 813 4 4 85 49 48 ,, 9679010 ,. 9679040 
» 814 ee 6 0 22 , 9699644 ,, 9:699664 
» 84 4, 4 6 0 5 ,, 9700702 ,, 9700708 
2 8I6° ue x 6 8 48 ,, 9715338 ,, 9716330 
» 816 4 4» 6 10 20 ,, 9718878 ,, 9718388 
. 816 4 4. £6 2 6 , 9747008 ,, 9747092 
» 818 is 3 6 48 22 » 978.507 ,, 9°781567 
» 9819 Beas 6 53 36 ,, 9780491 ,, 9739492 
4» 821 ae 7 20 6 ,, 9826662 .,  9:826862 

823 7 387 47 9849365 9°849368 


9 29 99 
Table Ixvi. (Log. Sines.)—Page 681, sine of 0° 13' 28” for 7°59999 read 
759209. 
Table Ixviiii— Page 7365, sine of 21° 43’ 30” read 9°568380. 
Table Ixxiii. (Logarithmic Differen-e.)—Page 856, altitude 28° 50’, hor. 
par. 5&, for 6551 read 6651. 


Nautical Notices. 


PartTicucanrs or Liguts RECENTLY ESTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 56.) 
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Name Place. Position. | or | in |seen| (Remarks, &e. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. | Feet] Mis. 
68. Ushant N W. extr. 2 \Est. 20th Dec., 63. Showlng succe- 
of island sively two white lights and one red 
at intervals of 20 seconds. 
Contis West coast of/44° 5°7’ 24 |Est. 20th Dec., 68. Revolves every 
ce half minute. 
1. Odesea 12 |Est. — °63. A white light dashing 
red once a minute. 
Dil Burnu M 5 |Est. 10th Dec., 63. Green light. 
8. aide of 
Ismid 
Zeitin Burnu |Sea Marmora|40° 43°5’ N.., 6 |Est. 10th Dec., 68. Red light. 
Ismid 
2. Capuchin Bay of Ca- 10 |Est. Ist Dec., °68. Seen from sea- 
Point ward through an arc of 18° between 
E.b.8.3S. and E.3N. 
Loc Tudy River 1’Abbe|47° 49°90’ N., 10 (Est. ist Dec. 63. 


Fr 
4° 9-4’ W. 
3. Ciboux Island Cape Breton [46° 23 9’ N.,| R. 14 |Est. 20th Nov., 53. A red and white 
flash every minute. 
F. 
F 


6 |Est. 25th Dec., 638. Ou er light. 


7 |\Est. 25th Dec., '63. When in Line 
with former leads through Grand 
Passe de Treguier. 


60°23°5'W. 


FP. Fixed. Ff. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Estublished. 
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One of the important points of the duty of a careful navivator is 
to attend to the changes which are perpetually taking place in the 
lights on the coasts of the civilised world, for there are many parts of 
the uncivilised world to which lights are utterly unknown. It is not 
enough for the seaman to purchase the latest chart of the coast to 
which he is bound, and to suppose that it is correct. He cannot be 
expected to test the geographical positions on it, but assuredly hoe 
should do so of the lights, when the best information can be obtained 
for a shilling or two concerning them, from the Admiralty chart agent 
in the Poultry, Mr. Potter; and should a light not be inserted in the 
chart at a place to which he is bound, it would at once be apparent, 
and he would avoid accident. We say this of a recent chart, but 
what should we say of a navigator who blindly trusts to a chart nine 
or ten years old? Simply that he is not fit to be trusted with the navi- 
gation of his ship. But even this case has just happened. Two 
British ships, lately bound to a port in the Mediterranean, have 
narrowly escaped wreck from this cause ; one satisfied himself with a 
chart about ten years old, and the other with directions of about the 
same age, and here were two valuable vessels all but lost, either from 
sheer neglect or from the parsimonious saving of one shilling, the price 
of the Admiralty list of lights, in which would have been eeen suffi- 
cient notice to warn him that the light which was expected to be seen 
was but “occasionally” lighted, and this is once a fortnight, when a 
mail steamer is expected. 


CHARTS AND Booxs PusLisHgp BY THE HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
ADMIRALTY, in January, 1864. 


Lake Huron, Mackinac Strait, U.S. survey, 1854, (23. 6d.) 

Japan, West coast, Simonoscki Strait, Commander Ward, R.N., 1861, 
Qa. 6d.) 
Australia, Sharks Bay, Captain Denham, R.N., F.R.S. 1858, (2a. 6d.) 

British Lights corrected tu 1864, by Commander Dunsterville, R.N. 

North Sea and Baltic, corrected to 1864, by Commander Dunsterville, R.N. 

North, N.W., and West coasts of France, Spain, and Portugal, hy Com- 
mander Dunsterville, R.N. 

Epwarp DunNsTERVILLE, Commander R.N. 


Hydroyraphic Office, Admiralty, January 21st, 1864. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our printer has obliged us at the twelfth hour to reserve for our next 
Reviews of some important books, our Nautical Notices, and some important 
letters from Correspondents. We hope they will kindly bear this. 


THE 
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AND 
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SKETCHES ON THE FrENcH Coast.—IJ. The Cordouan. 


The bay of Cordovan and the mouth of the Gironde form one of 
the most interesting portivns on the whole coast of France. Like the 
shores of the Basse Loire and the bay of the Seine, those of this gulf 
contain extensive sheets of water, wherein all the phenomena of tides 
and currents may be studied; but at the same time it must be ob- 
served that these also have their own peculiarities. The mouth of 
the Gironde, under any point of view, is a complete repetition of what 
is found on other parts of the French coast. While to the North the 
general line of coast is protected by a barrier of islands, and presents 
a constant succession of bays, peninsulas, and rocky points from Fi- 
nisterre to the downs of Saintonge, the southern line of coast, desti- 
tute of all these, extends straightway to the base of the Pyrenees. 

The waters of the Gironde, situated exactly midway between the 
pole and the equator, form, not only for France but the entire hemi- 
sphere, the real dividing line between the North and South. On one 
sida of it is a fine, undulating, well cultivated country, on the other 
arid sands and an unproductive soil. On the North is a long estab- 
lished population, speaking the French dialect; on the South but few 
inhabitants, whose ancestors were probably mostly Spanish, with a 
language very provincial. Thus all is different on the two sides, 
separated only by a very few miles. 

Besides this interesting diversity of feature there is that of the 
frequent inroads of the sea in the Grave Peninsula; which is per- 
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petually undergoing the work of being sh eat against the 
ravages of its aggressive and turbulent neighbour. Again, in a 
commercial point of view, the estuary of the Gironde is no less in- 
teresting, for it leads to a commercial town which for a long time was 
the most important of all France. 

The huge funnel, called the gulf of Cordouan, which ships pass 
through before they can enter tle Gironde, is to a considerable ex- 
tent occupied by sandbanks with about five fathoms over them at low 
water. The western part of it is occupied by the great bank called 
the Mastelier in the charts. Its outer edge, which has a moderate 
inclination seaward, and which lies S.E. and N.W., with a remark- 
able regularity seems to continue under water the sandy ridge of the 
Landes of Gascony. ‘The inner side shows a series of banks of sand 
and gravel extending in a semicircular form around a submarine flat ; 
in the midst of which is the collection of rocks of which Cordouan 
Rock forms the centre. ‘To the eastward the banks diminish in 
number and extent; and from Point de Grave, that is from the en- 
trance of the river, there is a depth across from one side to the other 
varying from six to seventeen fathoms. 

The principal entrance of the Gironde, known by the name of the 
Passe du Nord and the Passe de la Coudre, and pointed out by the 
light of the Cordouan, commences at a good distance out at sea, 
about a mile and a half from the nearest coast and thirteen miles 
from the Savt de Grave, where the estuary proper commences. This 
great entrance which is adopted by all ships of a large draft of water, 
assumes a serpentine form like a river between the shoals and sands 
of Santonge. In fine weather the entrance of this channel is by no 
means dangerous; and even when the numerous pilots are not pre- 
sent, who form the guard of these parts and dispute about the pos- 
session of ships, any intelligent captain may take the channel and 
navigate his ship as far as the Verdon or Richard anchorages. The 
route is distinctly marked by large buoys. In day time resources of 
all kinds are at hand—beacons, towers, bells,—plauced on the princi- 
pal promontories, and, so arranged as to form a line at right angles 
to the course, apprise the navigator of danger. By night lights 
show these marks, and being either white or red, fixed or revolving, 
light up the track which vessels may take and the channels where 
they join each other. After losing sight of the high belfry of Ma- 
rennes behind the sandy downs of Avert, on the North side of the 
entrance,—and which belfry the English took care to preserve during 
the war because it served as a point of recognition for their vessels ; 
and after passing an enormous buoy, which points out at two or three 
miles outside the pass the vessel’s approach to dangers, the mariner 
has only to shape his vessel's course for the belfry of St. Palais and 
that of Royan, on the North shore, or perhaps the light of Terre 
Negre and that of Pontaillac. 

In preserving most carefully this course, without deviating to the 
right or left of it, the vessel soon enters the first narrowe—more than 
a mile long and above half a inile wide. On the northern side a line 
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of breakers marks the old bank of the Point de la Coudre, to the 
South the great bank throwing out a tongue of sand, which has been 
most aptly named the Mauvaise, and which is rendered most difficult 
to avoid oy the strong current. Perpetually washed as it is by the 
streams of flood and ebb, the side of this sand under water is like a 
wall, so that at a ship’s length from it there is a depth of five fathoms. 
To the East of the Mauvaise the channel, which has always six fa- 
thoms in it at low water, widens suddenly, forming a basin free from 
all danger. The course then is to be altered in the direction of the 
two lights of St. George and Suzac, on the Saintonge shore, beyond 
Royan. Then, after passing the bank of Monrevel and those of St. 
Palais and Pontaillac, the vessel has reached the mouth of the river, 
and has only to steer for Verdon Road, where abundance of ships are 
waiting to proceed up the river with the flood. 

In the whole of France there is not a river with a single entrance 
so clear and easy as that of the Gironde. In spite of her great 
draught the Great Eastern could easily clear the bar and run into 
the estuary at low water, for there is not less than six fathoms any- 
where. ‘lhe banks themselves are not so dangerous to the navigator 
as a great number of rivers in every day use. Thus, throughout its 
whole extent the Great Bank has from three to about five fathoms 
over it at low water; and if the pilots do not run over it in ships it 
is because there is less sea in the channels. The state of the weather 
only can make the navigation difficult at the entrance. Westerly 
winds are often very strong there; also fogs and heavy rains, by 
which the lights are concealed. In fact, the dry fogs, which prevail 
for at least thirty-one days in the year, completely obscure the ho- 
rizon, with a heavy sea, a state of things which seamen dislike more 
than a gale of wind. 

The northern channel is not always adopted by vessels of a large 
draught of water. Between the reefs of the Cordouan and the beach 
of Vieux Solac there is another, known to seamen by the name of the 
Passe de la Grave. It is true that it is not so deep and is narrower 
than the northern channel, and there are also several dangers in it. 
But it has the advantage of being at once short and direct, so that 
sailing vessels can easily run through it in a few hours. At low 
water, in some parts it has but three to four fathoms of depth in it; 
but, if we are to believe the pilots and fishermen, its sandbanks are 
being perpetually reduced by tidal action, promising on some future 
day that the channel shall be as passable for vessels of a large draught 
as the more tedious northern route. Being excellently buoyed, the 
Grave Channel offers the greatest facility for entering the Gironde 
and the navigable channels of the Cordovan Gulf. In a hydraulic 
point of view the two passes form a delta; the branches of which, 
passing along the shores, leave between them a triangular mass of 
shoals. If the level of the water were suddenly lowered about 
twenty-two feet the two channels would show from the Saut de Grave 
extending seaward, separated from each other by a large island, or 
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which stands the lighthouse, surrounded by an irregular collection of 
sands and rocks. 

The old charts, formed at a period when a systematic method of 
sounding was not adopted, can be entitled to little confidence. But 
at the same time, although no great authorities for real accuracy, yet 
their general testimony agrees with the accounts of the pilots, and in 
many cases afford important decisions. Thus, these old documents 
are unanimous in showing the remarkable changes that have taken 
place in the channels from the end of the sixteenth century, under the 
constant action of tidal currents and storms. In 1752, when Magin 
constructed the first correct chart of the Gulf of Cordouan, the Great 
Pass began immediately to the West of the lighthouse, exactly where, 
in the present day, lies the much dreaded bank of la Cuivre; procceds 
between the banks of Mastelier and Mauvaise, actually united, and 
opposite the Point de la Coubre curves to the eastward, to follow 
nearly the same direction as at present. In 1767 the entrance called 
sndifterantly Passe de Mastelier, or Passe des Saintongeois, or des 
Anes, had twenty-six feet in it at low water. In 1800 it had no 
more than nineteen to twenty-two feet, and from that time it has be- 
come still shoaler. Other Passes, which are so called from having 
water in them for a are now more or less distant from their old 
position, or else completely silted up. The Cuivre, the extreme limit 
of the Grand Bank on its seaward side, is gradually moving towards 
the Cordouan; while the Mauvaise, more under the action of the 
currents, is going in the opposite direction with singular rapidity. In 
less than a century it has moved five miles to the westward. But 
the present chart of the gulf should be corrected for the benefit of 
the pilots, and this in fact should be done every year. 

In the midst of this large mass of sandbanks, and in the middle of 
an imaginary line connecting the coast of Saintonge with that of the 
Landes of Gascony, the celebrated tower of the Cordouan light 
stands like an obelisk, the best known and the most extraordinary of 
France. At low water a rocky flat extends from the base of this 
tower above half a mile across and more than a mile in length. A 
hardway of not 300 yards long leads from the shore to the entrance 
of the building. On all sides of it nothing is seen but a wilderness 
of black rocks lying in confused masses, the sides of many of them 
rising vertically from pools of water left by the tide connected with 
each other in rivulets as clear as crystal. Most of these rocks have a 
coating of shell-fish so thick as to cover all appearance of the rock 
itself, and which are again overgrown by weed. In some parts the 
rocks are totally concealed by extensive beds of weed which crackle 
under the feet when trodden on: when covered by the tide all is one 
living mass, but when that is out, filling cavities and alive with crabs 
in quiet repose. At a distance from this centre is seen a girdle of 
breakers, the white foam of which forms a circle parallel to that of 
the horizon beyond it. Then comes the flowing tide, when this 
circle gradually lessens: the extensive Yeds of rock are invaded in all 
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directions and become fewer, the beds of weed are afloat and soon 
become invisible, and all are covered by the mass of water from the 
sea. In fact, the waves wash over the entire mass of these rocks, 
and the pathway over them, soon assailing the massive tower itself 
and throwing their foam to its summit. Thus during some hours of 
flood and ebb the tower remains on its rocky base, reigning over & 
waste of weeds or an extensive terrace of breakers in lonely solemn 
grandeur. 

Whether towering above rocks or the waste of breakers, it cannot 
be more isolated than it is, being completely cut off from the ccnti- 
nent, on one hand the coast showing its well wooded downs, on the 
other nothing but vertical cliffs. No doubt the inmates of the light 
tower must regard the land which contains all that is dear to them 
with as much interest as the mariner who is straining all his powers 
to distinguish the friendly light of the Cordouan, which is the object 
of their care. In fine weather, by day the light-keepers may pass 
their time by fishing in the lagoons among the rocks; but when the 
land is concealed by fog, or when they can see but a short distance, 
and the horizon closes around them, when they are assailed by the 
storm, when the enraged sea is lashing the tower and covering it 
with sheets of water and the wind is howling in their ears and 
resounding thronghout the whole edifice like the huge pipes of an 
organ, how deeply must they then feel the force of those trying seas 
which surround them, making them a little world of themselves, yet 
so limited and so replete with terror. But science, to which they are 
utter strangers, can only, with habit, make them satisfied with their 
trying home. Happily what one does not the other does. 

The rock on which the lighthouse stands is probably a remnant of 
the Isle of Antros, of which Pomponius Mela speaks: but at all 
events it may be considered as certain, that, the Cordouan Rock was 
attached to the continent in times beyond history. It is indeed even 
probable that it formed a part of the chain of chalk rocks which com- 
mence at Santonge, and at present are terminated between Barzan 
and Talmont by the magnificent cliffs which are seen on the right 
bank of the Gironde. The tides and the course of the river, which 
then ran much more southerly, would wash the western end of tls 
chain; but there are yet two remnants, the rocks of Barbe Grise and 
St. Nicholas, each marking the banks of the river at Point de Grave, 
exactly on a line from the cliffs of Talmont to the Cordouan Rocks. 
However it may be, tradition confirms this hypothesis. 

The peasants of Medoc relate that im the times of their ancestors 
the Cordouan Rock, in the present day covered by six feet of water, 
was in fact an island on which they cultivated the vine. In those 
days the pass which separates it from the mainland was mach lese 
than it is now, and, if the legend is to be trusted, it was sufficient for 
a horse’s head, or that of an ox, to be thrown into the middle of the 
strait, to clear it at two steps. Perhaps this assertion was only meant 
in the figurative language of the time to convey an idea of the faci- 
lity of fording the channel which is now that of the Passe de la Grave. 
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The tower, as well as the rock, belongs to the same legend, which 
reaches to a date before history. Its position is in the vicinity of that 
town of Noviomagus which archeologists build up and destroy at 
eaniahe at any place they please. When and in what reign was it 

uilt? and what is the origin of the name? Some hardy etymologists 
declare that the name of Cordouan is derived from that of the inha- 
bitants of Cordoue, who sent leather to the army before the battle of 
Poictiers. Others less pretentious are content to explain the name of 
the light by “Cor” du Gardien, placed there by Louis le Debonnaire; 
but there is nothing to prove that the Moors or the Ceesars occupied 
themselves in lighting the entrance of the Gironde. 

The first mention that is made in history of the Cordouan is in a 
chart of 1409, attributing to the Black Prince the honour of having 
constructed thé lighthouse. When the tower was repaired in 1788 
by an engineer named Feulere, he discovered in the foundation some 
very ancient walls and buildings, which seemed to have English origin 
or to date from English dominion. May be, among some of the 
ancestors of the builders of the Eddystone, the originator of the 
first light of the Cordouan would be found. 

The building of the tower commenced in 1584, and the engineer 
who built it and who rendered so much service to the port of Bour- 
dleaux, was that same Louis de Foix, who five years before had 
done the same for the port of Bayonne, in improving the bed of the 
river. The architect of 1 the Cordouan, evidently smitten with his art, 
forgot that he was building his lighthouse in the midst of solitary 
waters, and employed as much care in ornament as if it were in the 
most civilized position. 

The thick wall of the terrace which has to withstand the sea, is 
only constructed with the simple consideration that it has to bear the 
effect of heavy breakers. The building itself consists of a ground 
floor apartment of Doric order, and a story above it of composite 
order, with a circular gallery and a handsome range of windows; and 
above this is the lighting apparatus. The principal apartment is on 
the first floor, and is the king’s chamber, occupying the whole of it 
in fact; this and the chapel immediately over it are both highly deco- 
rated with sculpture and medallions. These rooms are all open 
towards the centre of the building so that a crown may be distinctly 
seen from the king’s room satieial from the vault of the dome of 
the building. Exulting in the success of bis work the architect is 
said to have given way to his feelings of pride, and to have himself 
launched out in his own praise much in this strain, ‘“‘ My delighted 
mind,” he is made to exclaim, “is overcome with astonishment at having 
succeeded in building this light tower? Babylon, Memphis, the 
pyramids of Cairo, the palace of Medea, what are all these in compa- 
rison with the superb structure of the civil engineer?” This excla- 
mation of ecstacy, translated from bad verse, appears under the bust of 
Louis de Foix, which is placed in the chapel. 

The civil engineer had not the good fortune to see the eighth 
wonder of the world completed; but the architects who have suc- 
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ceeded him followed his plans, and have been contented to repair the 
ravages of the sea hy them. It was in 1788 that the engineer 
Teulere took down all the work above the first floor and replaced it 
by a kind of obelisk with three rows of windows and surmounted by 
the lantern. The tower is nevertheless sixty-five feet higher than it 
was left by Louis de Foix, and is 286 feet above the level of low 
water. It is certain that the building has not that harmony of pro- 
portion which contributes so much to architectural beauty, notwith- 
standing it may have gained in majestic appearance. A lighthouse 
is intended to be seen from the horizon rising amidst the waves and 
sending its rays far away. It is its height which commands admira- 
tion and not the details of ornament. And what avails for it the 
admiration of archeologists. The mariners who are buffeting the 
waves outside of the sands, and ever risking their lives, if fog or the 
storm assails them delight in seeing the star of their hopes shining in 
splendour from its obelisk,—assured thus by seeing the light when 
5 are well outside of all the dangers, do not think of it as a Will- 
e’-the-Wisp seated in the midst of dangers to mock them in their 
distress, but rejoice in their safety when they can look on it as their 
“Sega into port. And this superb light, rising above the furious seas 

which it is surrounded, is in fact the friend of the mariner. For 
all who are wandering on the ocean its light is the friendly beacon ; 
to all and to every one without distinction it holds out warning of 
dangers which would lead to their destruction. . 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN.—<Kagosima to Inosima. 


After a few hours of refreshing sleep on the nice mats which had 
been prepared for my bed in the inn at Kagosima, I was called at break 
of day by my betto, who, without showing the least fatigue from his 
night’s excursion, brought me my revolver and the money for which I 
had sent him to Yokohama. I was soon up, and after a Japanese 
breakfast off rice and tea, I set out on the beautiful road which leads 
to Kamoukara. The weather was magnificent. Giving the reins of 
my horse to my deéto, I walked at an easy step through the pretty 
village of Kanasava. I passed an old temple surrounded by the 

goda fig tree, the strong branch of which, descending to the ground, 
struck root afresh, forming a veritable edifice of verdure. After 
leaving the hill on which the palace stands of the Prince of Kanasava, 
and crossing the village, the houses of which are scattered along a 
brook which soon falls into the sea, I turned off into the midst of an 
extensive plain terminated by a long range of wooded hills. At the 
entrance of it there was a cemetery, and before me a funeral cortege 
with two priests at its head reciting prayers, then followed the coffin, 
in the shape of a square box, carried on a kind of litter by four men, 
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followed by the parents and friends of the defunct, all dressed in white, 
the type of mourning in Japan as well as in China. The burial 
ceremony, such as is observed by certain Buddhist sects, is simple and 
touching. The coffin, ornamented with flowers, is carried to the temple 
and placed before the altar: the priests recite their prayers and intone 
their funeral chants; then at a stated period one of the assistants 
leaves the temple and lets fly a white pigeon, which he had taken shut 
up in acage. This is the last act of the ceremonial and the whole 
party leaves the temple. The coffin is then borne to the cemetery, and 
it is customary to do this rapidly, not a word or a tear escaping on the 
way. 

These white groups, thus moving swiftly and silently, have some- 
thiog singular and melancholy about them, but I must observe that the 
Japanese bury their dead with less signs of sorrow than are shown by 
Christians. | 

I stopped a few minutes at a tea house on the hill at the extremity 
of the plain, where I was served by a kind old lady with whom I 
dealt, and who explained to me the holy city of Kamakoura. The tea 
houses, as I have observed, are very numerous in all parts of Japan. 
The choice of the sites on which they are built are generally so many 
proofs of good taste among the Japanese: they can appreciate the 
beauties of nature far more than any other people among whom I have 
been. From every accessible position whence the eye can survey an 
attractive scene, the tea Louse is an attraction for the traveller to stop 
for a few moments to enjoy the beautiful scenery before him. On 
much frequented roads, this becomes a large inn where some twenty 
or more young damseels are ready to wait on the visitors. 

In some places, more retired, it is simply a house in miniature, con- 
structed of wood and paper with a thatched roof. The family is com- 
posed of the father and mother and a nest of little ones, getting their 
livelihood heaven only knows how. About the building, of which 
there appear no signs, every thing seeming to be in its natural condi- 
tion, the visitor is enticed by paths of soft grass which looks as if it 
was never trodden, and finds himself either by a rippling brook or 
cascades and natural reservoirs of crystal, bordered occasionally with 
bouquets of delicious flowers, about which occasionally, and perbaps on 
a bank, an old lady has established her small, unpretending, modest, 
moveable little house, containing some cups, a teapot and a brazier ! 
For a szeni, that is for the hundredth part of a coin which is not 
worth two “pence, the Japanese traveller obtains a cup of tea and a 
small plate of rice. He never leaves until he has smoked several 
pipes, enjoying all the while the beautiful view before his eyes. 

In descending the hill where I had been, it was necessary to cross 
another plain, where the beautiful trees, the cultivation, the several 
villages, the farms and the temple formed a picture of charming 
variety. At the end of this plain stands the town of Kamakoura, the 
most celebrated in the ancient history of Japan. In the twelfth cen- 
tury it was the residence of Yoritomo, a general famous for his valour, 
who did much towards removing the government of the country from 
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the hands of Mikado into those of the Chiogoons or Tycoons. After 
a great battle which occurred in the vicinity of Kamakoura this town 
was nearly all destroyed, but some magnificent vestiges of its former 
splendour are still preserved there. The streets are as wide as the 
handsomest of Yeddo, and the bridges have resisted the effects of 
time and neglect, and the extensive park which surrounds the temples 
is the handsomest I haveseen in Japan. A sacred temple is approached 
through a long avenue of ancient trees, but before this the pilgrim 
passes through several granite portals, which have an imposing effect 
from their nataral simplicity. The park is surrounded by a wide, deep 
moat which is crossed by two bridges, one of stone and the other of a 
red wood, the moat being covered with flowers of the lotus and other 
aquatic plants. 

Beyond the bridges is a square of moderate extent before a large 
edifice with magnificent portals covered with copper, forming the 
principal entrance to the park. About # dozen monks, with that 
stupid and insolent manner which is the result of absolute power, form 
the guard, whose business it is to examine the visitors entering or 
leaving. But from this point there is a general view of the principal 
buildings of the monastery of Kamakoura. To the right and left 
stand two ancient temples, and in front a magnificent flight of stone 
steps leading to an extensive area on which are three more temples, 
the middle one which is the largest and handsomest being the holy 
and venerated Mia of Kamakoura. There are besides many more of 
these buildings in the park, handsomely constructed and richly orna- 
mented, and a beautifully furnished pagoda and other structures in 
which the monks and nuns of the community reside. , 

I was not permitted to see the interior of any of these buildings. 
Indeed, I had scarcely set my foot in the interior of the park when 
there was an extraordinary stir around me, and a hastening, by means 
of shutters, to close not only the temples but even the dwellings above- 
mentioned of the whole Mita. I was soon given to understand many 
reasons for this sudden measure. Some told me that the convent 
contained femalea highly born, but of bad moral character, who to 
expiate their sins were placed here and not allowed to see a man ; 
others gave me a much more likely reason, which was that the monks 
of Kamakoura did not choose to admit to their temples the Christian 
barbarians, in the belief that their presence hurt the sanctity of the 
place and diminished the respect of the Japanese for the establishment ! 
But there is an idol here called Qmanko-sama, to which pilgrimages with 
pious offerings are made from all parts of the country. Women 
especially visit it for the cure of barrenness, which is regarded as a 
mark of shame in Japan; the newly married, also young girls and 
even children, make their pilgrimages to it. The tree which shades it 
with its branches is considered ex vote, and I am assured that Japan 
does not contain another idol of the kind. 

After a long walk in the park of Kamakoura I returned to the inn, 
where my betto was waiting with my horse. Along the road a 
number of children gathered around me, and followed me with their 
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joyous noisy cries, exclaiming ‘as they ran To-djin. But this little 
turbulent crowd was very harmless and always made way for me, dis- 
persing in every direction and Icaving me free to choose my road. 
They were to blame, as they often have been, and when strangers 
have been the object of their curiosity in Japan. This curiosity 
without is often very troublesome and sometimes indiscreet, but it 
certainly was not more than that experienced by the Japanese ambassa- 
dors in large cities of Euro 

At the inn I found the inevitable Yakounine, who did not display 
more anxiety than his colleague of Kanasava in informing himself on 
matters concerning me, and who did not in the least interest himself in 
my affairs. But the charming walk which I had, the beautiful country 
which I had seen, the delicious temperature every thing in fact, even 
to the joyous noise of the children, had put me in a good humonr, and 
I received the Yakounine in a manner to render me very popular at 
Kamakoura. There are few people who are easier pleased than the 
Japanese. Any little piece of wit, good or bad, is the same to them in 
producing a laugh, and the same of the children, who, when they once 
begin to laugh, never know when to leave off. My conversation with 
the Yakounine was in the large room of the tea house before a numer- 
ous company. It was not very logically conducted, for it was with no 
small difficulty that I could understand what he said to me, and 
equally so for him to make out what I told him. But had it pussessed 
all the humour of Shakespeare’s Falstaff, I could not have occasioned 
More amusement in the audience than I did in answering without 
being too malicious the questions of the Yakounine just what came 
into my head. I-.could see in all their faces the expressions of down- 
right good will, and their shouts of laughter rang in my ears when I 
was some distance from them on the road, on horseback. 

. Beyond Kamakoura is an extensive plain, bounded on the right by a 
range of hills, at the foot of which are villages here and there, and 
farms with some curious old temples among them. The most remark- 
able of these beara the imposing name of Quanon-hatsadera-kaikoso : 
it contains a colossal statue of the female deity Quanon-sama, placed 
behind the principal altar in a recess of an obscure temple. Two 
paper lanterns hanging about twenty-five feet from the ground before 
the deity shed a singularly mysterious light around them. And in the 
vicinity of this temple, in the middle of a garden embosomed in trees, 
is the Dai-bouts of Kamakoura, the most interesting idol ever seen by 
travellers in Japan. It consists of a bronze statue fifty feet high 
of Buddha. The base on which it rests cannot be less than 120 feet 
in circuit; and the figure is perfectly symmetrical in all its proportions. 
Even the interior of the statue forms a kind of oratory thirty feet long, 
by about twenty feet wide. Large plates of copper, on which are 
carefully engraved, in Japanese, some passages from the sacred books 
of Japan, are placed round the statue. After gazing in admiration at 
this wonderful statue and purchasing a representation of it, which I 
was told was to pretcct me from certain maladies and to act as a charm 
against others, I set out at a good round pace for Inosima, about two 
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or three miles from the Dai-bouts. ‘The road lay along thic sea side, 
over 4 sandy plain, affording nothing particular for observation. 

Inosima is a volcanic island about a mile in circumference, and rises 
about 300 feet above the beach, to which it is annexed, as already 
observed, by a narrow isthmus. The island has a motley population of 
fishermen and their families, and a considerable number of traders in 
curiosities, monks and voyagers. The fishermen are ranged in huts 
along the beach, the traders are collected in a kind of little town which 
serves as the chief resort, and the monks inhabit the numerous con- 
vents and temples spread over a large part of the island, especially on 
the heights. Among these temples, which are held in great veneration 
and to which pilgrimages are made from the most distant parts of 
Japan, the most worthy of note are those dedicated to the female 
deities, Benten-sama and Quanon-sama, both embosomed in trees and 
surrounded by tea houses, the attendance in which leaves nothing to 
be wished for. 

_ It was noon before I alighted from my horse at the inn at Inosima. 
A lad offered to serve me as guide, and as I had to return in the 
evening to Kanasava, I set out with him immediately to ascend the 
height of the island and to visit any interesting buildings in our way. 
The town is built on the steep slupe of the mountain, and in most of 
the houses shella, dried flying fish, coral and other produce of the sea 
were offered for sale. Every thing that served as toys for the amune- 
ment of children was sold at an exceeding low price, being not worth 
much. But pilgrims, I was told by my guide, were ready enough to 
buy these bagatelles, in order to hang them up in their houses as 
charms against the power of evil spirits. On the summit of a rock, 
which commands a beautiful view, 1 did not fail to find the inevitable 
tea house, and at the door was placed, on a kind of table, a telescope of 
native construction, with which I distinguished the beautiful Isle of 
Qosima and Cape Idsou, where the town of Simoda is seated, celebrated 
in the history of our earliest communications, political as well as 
commercial, with Japan. 

. Not far from the tea house were the temples of Quanon-sama and 
Benten-sama ; which I visited, but which do not deserve the atten- 
tion of the traveller who has seen the temple of the former at 
Yeddo, the model for all others. But I observed a singular kind of 
trophy, which consisted of thousands of straw sandals of all dimensions. 
suspended at the door of one of the temples. These were all offerings 
to the deity, the name of which I cannot remember, made by Japanese 
pilgrims to secure their safety during their journey | 

_ After leaving the summit of the mountain I entered a grotto which 
penetrated far into the rock, and which the superstitious islanders 
considered to be the residence of a great number of their deities. The. 
grotto or cave was low and narrow and nearly half'a mile long, and is 
certainly studded with idols, and at certain times of the year feasts are. 
held in honour of them, which figure largely in the Japanese calendar. 
About the middle of this cave, in an obscure, murky, and damp corner, 
I observed a monk crouched on a litter of dirty half rotten straw 
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He was keeping himself warm by 8 brazier, on which was his tea 
boiling ; he wag smoking, and by his side on the ground was one of 
those wooden bottles varnished, but in the form of those boxes which 
the bonzes strike when repeating their prayers. The scene was half 
lighted by a paper lantern. I was pitying the fate of this unhappy 
individual, whose religious views condemned him to pass his days in 
the damp, unwholesome atmosphere of the place, when F learnt that he 
lived in a nice house in the open part of the island, and it was only a 
few days of the year that he passed in the loathsome cell of the 
cavern. Indeed, I had been not a little surprised at seeing him there, 
for according to my observation, I had considered it no easy matter to 
discover in Japan anywhere, a single victim to religious fanaticism. 
In this respect the Japanese resemble their neighbours and old masters, 
the Chinese: theoretically superstitious in practice, they’ prove them- 
selves as free from religious prejudices as any western nation. 

The light of day was most agreeable to me on emerging from the 
cavern. A number of men and little boys, as naked as they were born, 
awaited my re-appearance, to induce me to put their diving powers 
to the test. I threw some ¢empos (a small brass and silver coin, worth 
about two pence, ) into the water, where it was tolerably deep, near the 
cave, and in communication with the sea. The divers remained thirty 
or forty seconds under water, and did not once come up without having 
the piece they dived for. They swam with remarkable facility, and 
reminded me of the famous divers of Aden and Ceylon, and are capa- 
ble, it is said, of swimming for many hours without fatigue. The 
divers of Inosima form an association under the direction of a veteran 
swimmer. When they have no opportunity of practising their favourite 
occupation they have recourse to a mode of fishing, which is very 
trying ; they descend to the bottom with a knife in hand and break off 
coral branches and shell-fish from rocks for sale to the shops in the 
town. The men who do this are robust and powerful, but in figure by 
no means prepossessing, and appeared to me a more boisterous people 
than their countrymen. 

I remounted to take the road by which I had come, and in about 
an hour and a half reached Kanasava. There I found my friend the 
Dutch Consul, and my host of Yokobama, who had come by boat to 
mect me. He told me that it was reported at Yokohama that 400 
lonines went out every night on purpose to massacre strangers. 
Without giving any credit to this unlikely story, I still thought it 
would be as well not to risk a long journey across a broken country, 
and determined to return by water to Yokohama. I therefore 
accepted the offer made to me, and leaving my horse to my betto, who 
for the last twenty-four hours had been doing nothing but walking 
and running, I embarked, and in three hours had crossed the bogs of 
Mississippi and Yokohama, to Benten-dori-no-hattoban, the landing 
place of the Dutch Consul, at Yokohama. 
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Tse Western Division or THE MEDITERRANEAN.— Winds. 
(Continued from page 87). 


The Adriatic, lying in a S.E. and N.W. direction, naturally gives a 
tendency to the winds to assume its course, and thus S.E and N.W. 
winds prevail there. The first naturally throw in a heavy sea, 
attended with rain and fog, although they are generally steady. 
Admiral Smyth says the entrance of this sea is liable to sudden gusts, 
which do not always give warning of their approach, and when it 
continues to blow hard there the waves are trembling and confused, 
subsiding however with fair weather. ‘Towards the middle of the 
gulf the winds are steadier than at the mouth, though in the upper 
part of it they are still more variable. From comparisons made by 
Sir William Hoste, who had much experience of this sea, it appeared 
that ships off the Po, those of Trieste, and those in the Quarnero, all 
had a different wind at the same time. Hence, much care is required 
in the navigation, and ships caught in places without sea room, are 
liable to mishaps. A curious remark is made by seamen, of the ten- 
dency of the easterly wind in this sea, which says (and it occurs in 
moat parts of the Mediteranean) that it has the pernicious quality of 
mildewing sails. Seamen will be careful, therefore, to air them. in 
northerly and westerly winds. 

The S. W. wind blows heavily but does not last long, and if so, draws 
round to the South and becomes S.E. off Croatia, and indeed, gene- 
rally, observes the Admiral, from the gulf of Trieste, to the mouths of 
Catiaro, the weather is notoriously unsteady ; calms, thunder, water- 
spouts, and the hot wind called the Yong, by the Sclavonians, are fre- 
quent all the summer; and heavy northerly blasts called Boras, the 
Sabenzanas, of Dalmatia, with fogs and hard squalls during the winter. 
Nor are these variations confined to seasons. Obviously, Bora appears 
to be a mere corruption of Boreas, though said to be derived from a 
Sclavonic term for furious tempest. The Bora is greatly dreaded in 
the upper part of the Gulf of Venice, particularly in the Canale di Mal- 
tempe, and other channels of the Quarnero and Quarnerolo, where it 
rushes down from the whole line of the Julian Alps with such irre- 
sistible fury, that not only nambers of vessels are sacrificed, but it 
ravages the shore also, being feared as much for the suddenness of its 
attack as for its violence. 

For this cause the emporium of Fiume is nearly confined to a sum- 
mer intercourse in trade, and the otherwise eligible haven of Porto Re, 
is useless as a government arsenal. There arg also districts which are 
rendered nearly uninhabitable by it. And as the maritime cliffs and 
surfaces of those shores are well marked which are most exposed to the 
Bora (for not a bush nor a blade of grass can grow on them,) the 
local craft usually anchor opposite the parts where vegetation is most 
abundant. 

This is a useful hint, and one from which seamen may most easily 
profit, but the peculiarities of this wind is a lesson which well deserves 
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their attention. “The coming on of this wind,” says our Admiral, 
“‘may be fortunately known some hours beforehand, by a dense dark 
cloud on the horizon, with light fleecy clouds above it, a rather lurid 
sky, and it is immediately preceeded by a breathless, but speaking still- 
ness. Its general source is between North and N.E., and its most 
usual continuance about fifteen or twenty hours, with heavy squalls 
and terrible thunder, lightning, and rain at intervals. But the Bora, 
most feared and with justice, is that which blows in sudden gusts for three 
days, subsides, and then resumes its former force for three days more. 
Ships caught by the Bora generally let fly every thing to receive the 
first blast, then immediately bear up to the southward to seek safety 
in any port they can fetch, or remain under bare poles till it is ex- 
hausted.” 

Although the Bora gives sufficient notice of its approach, not so the 

Borine, a heavy squall of some duration from the same quarter. The 
following account of a Bora experienced in Lissa Harbour, by the Ad- 
rmoiral will give a good idea of their character. On the third evening 
in which the usual bank had been accumulating, it spread over the 
sky to the zenith, and the corruscations became incessant. Where- 
upon, as we were lying at single anchor, prepared for going to sea, 
we dropped the best bower, braced the yards to the wind, and took 
measures for the safety of our observatory. In the midst of this 
aerial commotion, at about one in the morning, the gale suddenly 
chopped round from S.S.E. to N.N.E., with such fury, as to make the 
ship heel over in an extraordinary degree, and the cables were veered 
out until she was uncomfortably close to the marina. In about an 
hour the acme of. its force abated somewhat, rain fell in large drops, 
and for two days we had cool breezes from the North, and clear 
weather. 
- On another occasion, of which the Admiral speaks, he gives 8 
graphic account of the whole progress of the Bora. The symptoms 
_ of its approach, however, most concern seamen to prepare for it. 
Here is his description. ‘On the morning of the 9th of Augast, 
the wind was in the S.W. quarter, the clouds lurid, the atmosphere 
dark, and the whole celestial aspect so singular and threatening, that, 
notwithstanding our apparent security, other precautions were taken, 
and a cable ranged. In the afternoon the horizon from N.W. to North, 
was as black as possible, and the gloominess of its appearance was con- 
trasted by a bed of fleecy white clouds which rose immediatly above. 
it, and soared rapidly till they joined a series of waved distinct streaks 
overhead, forming an immense arch from W.S.W. to E.N.E., with a 
deep blue sky on each side. In a few minutes a strong wind had 
evidently risen in the N.W., as it blew the clouds right and left, 
though we still felt the S.W. even stronger than in the morning. 

‘The scene was now awfully grand. Masses of clouds were in 
motion from the zenith downwards, excluding in degrees the brasay 
sky, while a momentary stillness was a presage of the coming storm. 
At this time all the fishermen were making for the shore, and the 
whole marina resounded with the shouts of people endeavouring to. 
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rouce up their vessels on tho strand. ‘ At length*huge drops of rain 
plashed down, and the whole atmosphere seemed to resolve itself into 
black smoke, while the North wind was seen approaching by the eddies | 
of sand which were thrown up before it. The gust now reached the 
ship, roaring tremendously, with such force that both our cables were 
snapped like twinc, and before we could bring up with the best bower 
and sheet anchors, veer to forty fathoms and brace the yards, (which 
was effected with an alacrity that delighted me, the ship was nearly 
thrown up on the quay. ‘The rain now poured a deluge, and the 
apparent mill-pond of a harbour was soon covered with long rolling 
waves, the crests of which were cut off in foam. Every boat in the 
port was swamped or capsized; oars, rudders and thwarts, were float- 
ing on every side, and the vessels along tho Marina were driven on 
each other. Such a gust, if it had continued, must have destroyed the 
place; but providentially, its excesss of violence only lasted a few 
minutes, and in less than an hour all was restored to comparative 
tranquillity. Among other disasters, we noticed the destruction of a 
trabaculo astern of us; she had escaped the first blast with being 
mcrely thrown on the mud, but after she was aground, the rain falling 
on her cargo of unslacked lime, occasioned her conflagration, and loss 
of sight to some of her crew. ~The mischief done on shore was much 
greater than that afloat; numbers of trees were torn up by the roots, 
the roofs of houses blew away like chaff, windows and doors were 
forced in, and even floors were displaced by the wind getting into the 
lower stories.” 

Lower down the Adriatic, in the Ionian Sea, the prevalent winter 
winds are from S.8.W. to E.S.E. Inside the islands the winds are 
variable to an extreme, insomuch that a ship may be seen coming in 
at Corfu through the North channel, and another through the South, 
both before the wind; while in mid-channel it is either calm or 
‘the wind is veering to all points of the compass. That these are 
mostly mere surface currents of wind, 4s shown in the ‘fact, that the 
courses may be asleep, while the royals are flapping to the masts; and 
coasters often heel to the breeze while the citadel flag, about 130 feet 
above them, hangs motionless on its staff. | 

_ In the gulf of Arta, the winds when regular and not stormy, follow 
the sun’s diurnal course, commencing with light morning airs from the 
eastward, veering round southerly, till about an hour before noon, 
when a fresh westerly wind sets in, which dies away at sunsct; and 
this is the simple fact of the alternating winds so much marvelled at 
by travellers. The gulf of Corinth is extremely subject to sudden 
squalls from the mountains that whiten its surface with foam: outside 
similar gusts blacken the aspect of the waters. The warm and disa- 
greeable casterly wind (called Vento del Golfo by the Ionians,) com- 
mences a little after midnight, and continues till nearly midday. The 
westerly breeze sets in soon after noon, and lasts till nearly midnight. 
But the Greek pilots say that from spring to winter, however strong 
the wind may have blown during the day, it almost constantly mode- 
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rates at sunset. A remark, this, which may be applied very fre- 
quently to our own climate in fine weather. 

In the winter the N.E. winds are prevalent and strong, especially 
along the Roumelia shore; and their meeting with the south-westers 
in the offing is often the cause of the commotion which affects the 
Ionian Islands, where the descending winds from the hills are some- 
times absolutely furious. 

The climate of the Morea differs more with its localities than its 
shore would !ead one to suppose. The N.E. wind is clear and sharp, 
and is generally attended with fine weather, but at times blows with 
great violence, and is as severely felt as at the Gregale at Malta. 

Admiral Smyth, in his useful work on the Mediterranean as applia- 
ble to requirements of the seamen, goes deeply into the classical history 
of winds of the Mediterranean. Speaking of the weather of the 
Adriatic, he gives some curious customs of the ancient navigators, 
customs, which in these days when “go ahead” is the leading maxim of 
navigation, par excellence appear to be simply ridiculous. ‘Thus, what 
should we think of our steamers refusing to navigate that sea in the 
winter months. 

Thus it appears that in the medieval times to prevent the mischiefs 
of private cupidity, the laws forbade merchant vessels from putting 
to sea in the bad season, and so late as 1569, Venice prohibited her 
vessels under heavy penalties from attempting to return home between 
the [5th of November and the 20th of January, But this was a great 
improvement in bold navigation, as compared with dicta of the thir- 
teenth century, which assigns the winter to fools only ! 


Tempo di navigare, d’ Avril dei comminciero ; 
E poi securo gire, finche vedrai finire, 
Di settembre lo mese, che l’altro a folli imprese. 


Before we leave the gulf of Venice, a word is due, perhaps, to the 
tides, which seem to have more effect at the head of the gulf than any 
where else. Not that they would come within our category, but we 
note their effects as producing some current, and when the wind is 
blowing up the gulf the tidal current is accelerated, and the contrary 
with winds down the gulf. ‘Thence the tide hour is of little import- 
ance toseamen. Adiiral Smyth quotes tidal observations at Venice, 
and says, that “northerly winds depress the rise, and with neaps most 
disagreeably so, to the olfactories, while winds from the opposite 
quarter throw in a surcharge, reaching five or six feet above the 
general level, inundating all the lagoon marshes. ‘Towards the end of 
the month of December, 1821, after a continuance of S.E. winds for 
several days, the sea was raised to an extraordinary height ; so much 
so, that Venice appeared like one extensive lake during the whole of 
Christmas day. The gondolas of course were busy, but this is said to 
be by no means a solitary instance |” 

The Archipelago or Augean Sea, we learn, is broken by so many 
islands and headlands, that it is very liable to squalls, accompanied by 
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thuader, lightning and hail. Here tho Etesian gales predominate, 
coming from the NE, through nearly all the summer months. The 
teue Etesian wind commences about the middle of July, rising at 9h. 
a.m., and continuing only during the day time. The N.E. and N.W. 
winds being the constant winds of summer, may be termed the mon- 
soons of the Levant, and to them the Grecian coast owes many of its 
advantages, both of climate and intercourse. 

We shall conclude our present extract from Admiral Smyth’s useful 
and very interesting work with the account which he gives of his visit to 
the Tower of the Winds at Athens, an interesting monument of bygone 
ages which yet survives the rude hand of time. It was erected by 
the astronomical architect, Andronichus Cyrrhesthea, and not only 
gives the eight points of the compass then recognized, but also the 
reputed quality of the winds from those quarters of Attica, by 
express symbols. Now, as the same meteorological causes must have 
operated through all time, this interesting structure affurds an admira- 
ble record of ancient observations, and it praves that more than two 
thousand years ago the characteristics were the same as at present. 
Indeed, simple but accurate and close observation carried the ancients 
much further on the road to truth than some moderns admit. On his 
visiting this temple, says the Admiral, “1 was delighted with it, not- 
withstanding it was degraded to a tekkiyeh, or chapel for the dances 
and frenzies of the howling dervishes.” 

The Tower of the Winds is an octagonal marble edifice, which, in 
1820, was in very tolerable preservation, being entire, with the excep- 
tion of the moveable brazen Triton which surmounted it, and pointed 
with a wand to the quarter from which the wind was blowing. On 
the upper story of each side of the tower is excellently sculptured a 
large winged figure in relief. Those which represent cold weather are 
mature old men, full clothed, and bearded in a style which the Athe- 
nians chose to call barbarian; and the milder winds are personated by 
youthfal figures more lightly clad. Above them their names appear 
in Unical characters, and they are divided below by a cornice from 
large dials constructed and accommodated for each face ; those for the 
verticals of the cardinal points being regular, and their intermediates 
declining. It appears truly admirable for its object as an indicator of 
weather and time to the Athenians, though from its proximity to the 
Acropolis it was badly placed for the vane Triton, showing the true 
line of all the winds since it could not be free from eddies. 

Schiron.—Over the door appears Schiron, the representative of 
N.W. winds: he is robust and bearded, with warm robes and boots, 
and, though mostly a dry wind, to show that he occasionally brings 
rain, he is scattering water from a vase. 

Zephyros, the soft and benign western breezes, is a lightly clad, bare 
legged youth, gliding slowly along with a pleasing countenance, and 
bearing flowers and blossoms somewhat significant of the words, 
“I bring life,” in allusion to his general influence in gardens, and, 
we may add, health to man. 

Boreas, the impersonation of the fierce and piercing North wind, is 
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a bearded old man warmly clothed, but without a water vase; and he 
is so much affected with cold, that he guards his nose and mouth with 
his mantle; an action whivh has been mistaken for blowing the flabra 
or wreathed conch shell. 

Kaikias, or the N.E. wind, which in winter is the coldest in Attica, 
is represented as an elderly man, spilling olives off a charger, to denote 
his being unfavourable to the fruits of the earth, and especially to 
olives, with which the plain of Athens abounds. Stuart, however, 
insists that instead of fruit, he is holding hailstones in a shield. 

Apeliotes, who represents the East wind, is a handsome youth, 
indicating gentle motion, and bearing various fruits in his mantle, to- 
gether with a honeycomb and wheat-ears, in token of his being favour- 
able to orchards. 

Eurus, the S.E. wind, so often accompanied by tempestuous wea- 
ther, is represented by a morose old fellow, nearly naked, the agitation 
of whose drapery implies occasional violence. 

Libs, the 8S.W. wind and the traversia of the Peirceus, a robust, 
stern looking man, bearing the uplustre of a ship, which he seems to 
push before him. The Romans, who usually copied the Greeks, gave 
dusky pinions to Libs, in allusion to its changeful energies, being by 
turns hot, cold, dry, rainy, serene, and stormy, insomuch, that it was 
reckoned unfavourable for ships to sail from Athenian ports while the 
wind hung in the S.W. 

Notus, the South wind, has a sickly aspect and clouded head, signi- 

ficant of unwholesome heat and dampness; and he is emptying a 
water jar, as the dispenser of heavy showers in sultry weather. 
' Such are the representatives of the different winds in their own 
house at Athens, and the Admiral makes the remark in reference to 
them, that “on the whole, these weather influences agree remarkably 
well with those of the same winds for our own climate’—a remark in 
which we would concur, if the ears of corn and flowers of Apeliotes 
bore occasional marks of cold and blight, which the easterly wind so 
commonly brings to our favoured land. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CuHanaes 1N Coast Lines,—By S. M. Saxby, Esq., R.N. 
(Continued from page 75.) 


It is impossible to look at a general map of both sides of the British 
Channel without being deeply impressed with the belief that the rocky 
south-western promontory of England, with its enormous facings of 
granite and serpentine, and such like tough and stubborn masses, with 
the numerous rocky islets about Ushant, &c., on the French coast, 
owe their present rugged and insular aspect to their powers of resist- 
ance to water action. 
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We know that the south-westerly wind is the prevailing one of 
this country; and therefore would expect gales from that quarter to 
act with more destructive vigour upon the western portions of the 
ancient European coast line than any others. But, accustomed as we 
are to see the bold promontory or the wall of rock resist during a life- 
time the destructive power of the surf, our minds require preparation 
before receiving as a fact the assertion that the sea alone, such as we 
now perceive it to be, could effect such enormous changes. 

Having, however, in the Naztical for 1861, shown satisfactorily 
(and I shall have again to refer to it) that the -outh-eastern limits of 
England have been considerably reduced since the Roman period, the 
same irresistible power of water-wearing and wave-eating energy 
might, without any stretch of the imagination, have been adduced as 
the origin of what we now call our coast line. But, as hinted in the 
last chapter, we are not confined to the hypothesis that the Channel 
sea has never had more than its present average power. Many things 
tend to show that a far greater impetus of wave will have been needed 
to have done what has been done on so huge a scale. 

If we only admit that the eastern branch of the Florida Gulf Stream 
(which, quite independent of the question of undavorology, has been 
by all allowed to exist) once swept through the English Channel, and 
the terrible disruptions of rock, which in some parts are celebrated a5 
adding so much to the picturesque of the shore, are then as easily ac- 
counted for as ordinary phenomena. 

At present the current falls almost perpendicularly upon the French 
coast in the Bay of Biscay; thence is deflected northward, and washes 
along the western submerged escarpment of the great European pla- 
teau, forming (as shown at page 71) the current known as Rennel’s 
Current. Whether it be still deepening the bed of the Atlantic in its 
course, or wearing away the said escarpment, remains for future ages 
to determine, but it is enough for our purpose that there ts a current 
running which must at one period hare had a different direction. 
The Gulf Stream could not for ages have impinged at so large an 
angle upon the French coast without destruction to the land, and con- 
sequent damage to it; and this advance of the sea must in time have 
thrown the current upon successive parts of the English coast line, 
until the indentations of the Bay of Biscay caused so great a deflec- 
tion, and so much changed its line of action, as finally to have diverted 
it from the Channel altogether. 

But in our researches we must deal fairly with the question of water 
action, or we shall be driven into anomalies. Due weight must be 
given to the circumstances under which tidal action upon varieties of 

strata have operated. For instance, we see the chalk cliffs of Dover 
resist destruction, while other cliffs of like composition have, on the 
coasts of Hampshire and Dorset, fallen a prey to the waves,—such a 
prey, indeed, as seems to confirm the notion that the sea must have 
acted with unequal forces in various localities. Now, how is this? 
Perhaps there has not been a more difficult problem with the sea-side 
geologist, as well as with the hydrographer ; and it is the special pro- 
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vince of undavorology® to free the subject from such perplexities. 
No one can pass along either the Freneh coast or that of England 
without amazement at the power which could produce, ix piaees, such 
isolated masses of rock as the Needles, the areh at Freshwater, Oki 
Harry im Studland Bay, and especially those on the Dorset coast, 
where rugged beauty (if such that can be called which demonstrates 
the ruins of solid masses apparently hard enough to resist iron) is to 
be seen in all sublimity and solitude. 

This calls to mind a fright and astonishment I once encountered on 
one of these South coasts, now no longer a solitude, but a frequented 
and inhabited shore. I was wandering about one of such sea battered 
places, where everything was rugged and forbidding, and where I 
thought no human being was near me by a long distance; when, at 
length, seeing a fisherman with a erowbar oceasionally striking or 
trying to lift small blocks of stone, I approached him, carious to know 
what his employment could possibly be. When I had reached within 
four or five yards of him, striking a blow with his erowbar endwise 
on a rock, he turned suddenly round towards me just as he exclaimed 
‘* Well, a rum customer you are, and no mistake.” I suppose each 
has his share of vanity. I had enough to disbelieve in the applica- 
bility of his remark to me in particular, and was confusedly looking 
about to see if any distant bemg had excited the sturdy fellow’s so 
uncomplimentary criticism; but his remark, “I’ve got you now,” 
prompted an involuntary sudden grasp of my stick, and a hasty defiant 
glance in measuring “his inches,” from a very natural impulse of self- 
preservation. ‘ What do you mean?” said J, angrily, stepping back 
apace. ‘“ Why, you see,” says he, in a eomewhat confiding but sus- 
picious tone, “ I want the ugliest chap I can come acroes, and I’ve got 
him now!” Mercy upon me! and was I to be knoeked on the head 
by this ogre, in whose hands the iron crowbar was but a quarter-staff, 
without a human eye to witness my so solemn exit! “Got what? vow 
scoundrel,” said 1, not at all liking his keen look of satisfaction. 
« Why,” says he, “look at this precious ugly fellow,” pointing toa 
very rough and shapeless stone, on which he was resting his weapon. 
Not altogether relieved as to my suspicions of his sanity, I inquired 
civilly what he meant. ‘ Well,” said he, “I want the ugliest stone 
that can be got for love or money.” Seeing my continued perplexity, 
he, with a broad grin, which I shall never forget, added, “ Why, 
doan’t you sce, Sir, folks up-cliff thinks the uglier they are the hand- 
somer they be.” Poor fellow, he was only employed by a mason to 
eollect particularly rugged stones for the angles of a garden wall in 
sight of certain drawing-room windows. Buta more forbidding spe- 
cimen of humanity I had never seen; and yet, what a fanny world 
this is, for the maxim, if applied to him, as it may have been by some 
(thus loeally constituted) “ Venus,” made of him a perfect Adonis! 

As regards the cause of unequal power of water action, we have 
firat to give attention to the French coast, as under. 


* Although the word is hybrid it seems to be appropriate, 
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We assume that before the scarping out 
of the Bay of Biscay occurred, the probable 
boundary of France westward was in the 
line shown by the dots in the diagram, from 
Cape Finisterre to Ushant. Now this 
would have favoured the transmission of the 
Gulf of Florida Stream, as suggested, right 
through the English Channel; that is to 
say, a current of perhaps one to three knots 
an hour would have been always aiding and 
adding to the strength of the ordinary flood 
tides. It is not too much to say that this 
might have more than doubled the present 
powers of mischief, and the greatest effects 
would have been manifested, at first, rather 
upon the opposed N.W. portion of France 
than upon the S.W. promontory of England. Various would have 
been the scourings and the borings upon the softer beds of the French 
side of the Channel—as we shall presently show in detail; but the 
Cornish land could only have suffered from its main trial of water 
action after the scooping into the Frerch coast which is now the Ba 
of Biscay had been partially completed,—not until the depth of suc 
excavation was great enough to throw the strength of Rennel’s Cur- 
rent (as now called) directly upon the promontory of Cornwall, so as 
to disrupt even that adarantine district. 

Then we see all the older and harder rocks of the globe exposed to 
the ocean, but it is in the very multitude of various substances that 
the danger lay. If we examine a piece of granite we shall see that 
it is composed of three principal substances, viz., quartz, felspar, and 
mica; 80 that the disintegration of granite can be effected as well b 
chemical as by mechanical means. And, again, the porphyries, al- 
though perhaps the toughest of all rocks, are so interveined with 
serpentine—which contains a good deal of magnesia, that the water 
action bores out these softer portions, and thus leaves a greater surface 
to the effects of open action,—and indeed the blows of the waves are 
thus distributed into different directions in the rock. And, further, 
the clay slates, hard and tough as they may be, have at least two lines 
of fracture. 

Now, these considerations, with the knowledge that the granite of 
Western England is principally protrusive, may lead us to receive 
with little hesitation the conviction that the insulation of Scilly took 
place ages after the main features of the English Channel coast lines, 
as we now see them, were formed. Nothing short of the whole force 
of the Gulf Stream Current, acting with the ordinary spring floods, 
could have made such deep impression. 

It is curious to examine closely the species of rock which form the 
main resisting points of that part of the shore. In the first place, we 
may consider granite, in the mass, as in general having the greatest 
power of resistance to water ; and that rock has already been described 
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as “protrusive” in this district: that is to say, it is found at various 
spots of small area, having been originally thrust upwards in a molten 
state. Now, one such spot was precisely the mass which, in its pre- 
sent wreck, forms the Scilly Islands, and the remains are the barrier 
known as the Land’s End. But that the deflected Gulf Stream broke 
through between the present Land’s End and the Scilly Islands is due 
to the fact that the Devonian rocks of the present Cornish promontory, 
which extend as far as Scilly, were there overlaid at the tidal level 
with mountain limestone. A part of this bed still remains as the 
dreaded Wolf Rock. Now, as mountain limestone has less power of 
resistance to water action than many other beds, the deflected course 
of the Bay of Biscay stream setting at one period dircctly on the 
Cornish coast, wore away what we now see as a passage some thirty 
miles wide and in places forty fathoms deep. 

Undavorology, therefore, tells us in the above that the dieruption of 
the Scilly Isles was the last of the grand effects of the Gulf Stream 
influences in the Channel, the destruction of the French coast near 
Ushant having been the first. It would be curious to know how 
since this might have occurred. The necessity of the study of unda- 
vorology is exhibited in the power it affords of arriving at occasional 
Approximations to which the geologist does not pretend. Perhaps in 
the grandeur of the speculations of the geologist, he may despise the 
consideration of mere centuries; but certain it appears to be that not 
so many ages have elapsed since Scilly formed part of the mainland of 
England. 

The reader must not imagine that we are trying to prove merely 
(what must be obvious to every one) that Scilly once joined England ; 
but to show that the separation or insulation arose rather from water 
action than from some great volcanic disturbance. 

Before proceeding to develope the next great epoch of the destruc- 
tion of the coast line, it will be necessary to notice a popular delusion 
as to the comparative depths of the present English Channel, because 
some imagine such depth to bear a very different proportion to the 
extent of coast from that which it actually does. 

In illustration, we will assume the Channel breadth in a line from 
Folkestone to Cape Grisnez to be thirty miles: now, an attempt to 
show the proportion of breadth to depth (the latter taken as twenty- 
five to thirty fathoms) will have this result. Considering the length 
of this page to represent such line of thirty miles, we could only show 
the comparative depth of the Channel across from Folkestone by 
drawing a fine pencil line, one side of the thickness of which might 
be called the Channel bottom and the other the sea level! So 
thoroughly insignificant is the water worn depth. 

To obtain a knowledge or notion of the whole Channel, as compared 
with its depths, we will further suppose the whole length of the Eng- 
lish southern coast line, from East Kent to West Cornwall, to be about 
290 miles. Over a very large area of this, even as low down as the 
Start, the average depth is about forty fathoms. Now, if on a large 
level meadow we-svere to lay off, to the scale of one mile of coast to 
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one yard of meadow, the whole of such coast line being marked out 
on the turf as upon a chart—with the French line in its place also, 
and upon the same scale,—and if we were then to remove the turf from 
the area representing the Channel, and hollow the surface so as to 
imitate the comparative depths of the Channel, and fill it with water 
to its properly measuied level,—why, a sparrow could safely hop 
through and across any part of it. Who would expect this? The 
depth of water in the model, across the Channel from Folkestone 
southwards, a distance of thirty yards, would not anywhere exceed 
five-sixths of an inch. And across from the Start Point to the “ Sept 
Isles,” on the French coast—a distance in the model of about eighty 
yards—the greatest depth of water would be about an inch and a 
quarter. Why, a sparrow might hop through and across it safely ! 

Assumptions, in undavorology, should be made with extreme cau- 
tion. Nothing that is demonstrable should be left as speculative. 
Let us then, before entering upon the next great period of change, 
pause for considcration, lest what has been attributed to the “boring 
out” of the Bay of Biscay be open to dispute. So far as I know, the 
path on which I have struck is an untrodden one, and needs circum- 
epection.* 

(To be continued.) 


Tue “ ALABAMA” AND HKB Doines, AND Crew. 


The Nautical has desisted hitherto from receiving into its pages 
any results from the unhappy state of things between the Federal 
States of North America and their rebellious slaveholders. Aside 
from all political matters as we hold this journal to be, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that our inclinations have never led us into those 
subjects, either to eulogise the activity ot’ blockade runners, or the 
spirit which induces the capitalists of this country to fit out such 
vessels, and break Her Majesty’s proclamation, thus assisting in per- 
petuating slavery, which costs this country large sums of money every 
year to put down. We have no fellow-feeling for such parties, and 
consider they well deserve all the ills they meet with. But history is 
history, and on this account we preserve the following story of the 
» Alabama and her depredations, that appears to be written in a manly 
straightforward manner by “one of the crew,” as we find it in the 


* The following typographical errors unavoidably crept into the last 
chapter through accidental delay of the proof by the post-office :— 

At page 68, for Wautsum read Wantsum. 

At page 68, for xantaeum read xanthidium. 

At page 68, for toraminefere read foramenifere. 

At page 74, in some copies, for on wood read onward. 

At page 75, in some copies, for well mentioned read well remembered. 
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Daily News. The narrative alludes to the sinking of the Hatteras, 
the account of which will be found in our volume for 1863, page 155, 
And as to the remarks about the “book being signed every three 
months” for Naval Reserve men, we apprehend there will be some 
mistake there. The narrative runs thus :— 


About the 8th or 10th August, I signed articles at the Sailors’ 
Home, Liverpool, to ship in the British steamship Bahama, Captain 
Tessier, for a voyage to Nassau and back. The Bahama went out of 
the Bramley Moor Dock the same night, about twelve o’clock, and 
went into the river, and lay to. Captain Semmes, Captain James 
D. Bullock, and some other officers came on board, and about half-past 
seven o'clock, a.m., a tug-boat came alongside with some seamen on 
board; the tug-boat accompanied us out about ten miles. The tug 
then left us, and a tall gentleman, with a reddish face, and pock- 
marked, who came from Cunard, Wilson, and Company’s office in 
Liverpool, left us, and went into the tug. As he left us he said, 
“I hope you will make a good thing of it, and that you will stop 
where you are going to.” We then proceeded on our voyage, and 
stood out some days, when we found we were going to the Western 
Isles. 

About the 17th or 18th August we arrived at Terceira, and we 
there found the Alabama and the barque Aggriptna, from London. 
Captain Butcher,*® an Englishman, of Liverpool, who took the 
Alabama out from Liverpool, and who was on board, hailed us, and 
told us to go round the island, and he would be after us; but it would 
take them three-quarters of an hour to get up steam. We went on, 
and he followed us. The Alabama went under the lee of the island, 
and a shot was fired across the Bahama’s bows from a battery on shore. 
So we stopped out until the morning. In the morning we went along- 
side the Alabama, and some small cases, and a safe containing money, 
were passed into the Alabama from our ship; and we then parted 
and anchored a little distance from her; and the barque Aggripina 
went and discharged the remainder of her cargo into the Alabama. 
During this time, Captain Semmes and Captain Bullock were going 
backwards and forwards to the Alabama, but would not let any of the 
officers go. 

On Sunday, the 24th August, Captain Semmes came on board the 
Bahama, and called us under the bridge—he himself and the officers 
standing on the bridge. He addressed us and said, “Now, my lads, 
there is the ship,” (pointing to the Alabama,) “ she is as fine a vessel 
as ever floated; there is a chance which scldom offers itself to a 
British seaman—that is, to make a little money. I am not going to 
put you alongside of a frigate at first, but after I have got you drilled 
a little, I will give you a nice little fight.” He said, “ There are only 
six ships that Iam afraid of in the United States navy.” He said, 
“We are going to burn, sink, and destroy the commerce of the United 


* Sub-lieutenant, Royal Naval Reserve. 
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States. Your prize-money will be divided proportionately, according 
to each man’s rank, something similar to the English navy.” Some of 
the men objected, being Naval Reserve men. Captain Semmes said, 
“Never mind that—I will make that all right. I will put you in 
English ports, where you can get your book signed every three months.” 
He then said, ‘“‘ There is Mr. Kell on the deck, and all those who are 
desirous of going with me, let them go aft, and give Mr. Kell their 
names.” A great many went aft, but some refused. A boat came 
from the Alabama, and those who had agreed to go went on board. 
Captain Semmes and the officers went on board. 

Mr. Low, the Fourth Lieutenant, then appeared in uniform, and he 
came on board the Bahama, endeavouring to induce the men to 
come forward and join; and he succeeded in getting the best part of 
us. I was one who went at the last minute. When I got on board 
the Alabama, I found a great number of men that had gone on board 
of her from Liverpool. Captain Semmes then addressed us on board 
the Alabama, and Captain Butcher was there also—who had taken 
the vessel out. Captain Semmies suid he hoped ‘‘ we should content 
ourselves, and be comfortable one amongst another, but any of you 
that thinks he cannot stand to his gun I don’t want.” He then called 
the purser, and such as agreed to serve signed articles on the compa- 
nion hatch, and on signing, the men received either two months’ pay 
in advance or one month’s wages and a half-pay note. I took a 
month’s wages and a half-pay note for three pounds ten shillinys a 
month in favour of my wife. The note was drawn on Fraser, Tren- 
holm, and Co., of Liverpool; but it was paid at M. G. Klingender 
and Co’s office in Liverpool; the note was signed by Captain Semmes, 
Clarence Randolph Yonge, who was the payinaster, and Smith, the 
captain’s clerk. I sent five pounds and this half-pay note ashore by 
Captain Bullock, and he forwarded the note with a letter to my wife. 
Fraser, Trenholm, and Co. paid the five pounds to Thomas Winstan- 
ley, of Liverpool, for my wife. 

Captain Bullock on the passage out, and after we arrived at Terceira, 
used arguments to induce us to join the A/abama. On several occa- 
sions he advised us, and urged the men to join. 

As soon as the men who consented to go had all signed articles the 
the English ensiyn which the Alabama had been flying was pulled 
down, and the Confederate flag hoisted, and a gun was fired. The 
men who declined joining left the ship with Captains Bullock and 
Butcher for the Bakama, and we proceeded under the command of 
Captain Semmes. 

We proceeded on our voyage and cruised about the Western Isles 
for some days, and on the following Sunday we fell in with a whaler 
and burnt her, and we then cruised about, and in about two days we 
fell in with the schooner Starlight, from Boston; we fired at her four 
times; the captain said, if I had but one gun on board I would fight 
you, he tried to make the land, but we overhauled bim and he brought 
to. We kept the crew of the schooner, and on the next day we landed 
them at the Western Isles, and took the schooner in for the purpose of 
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decoying other vessels with the stars and stripes. We succeeded in 
capturing several, amongst other vessels we captured the Manchester, 
of Philadelphia line of packets, bound from New York to Liverpool. 
We burnt this vessel, having first taken her crew, and we put them 
on board the Tonawanda, which we had previously captured and had 
then in tow. Amongst the crew there was a man of the name of 
George Forrest, who one of the midshipmen recognised as having 
been a seaman on board the Sumter, and had deserted. He was 
brought on board to Captain Semmes, who told him if he behaved 
well he should have his pay and prize-money as the other men, but 
that he had a right to detain him throughout the war without paying 
him a cent. Forrest was retained on board the Alabama, and was 
frequently punished by having his hands and legs fastened to the rig- 
ging, the punishment being known as the “spread eagle,” and he would 
be kept in this position for four hours at a time, and this was donc at 
least twenty times. At last they ironed his legs and arms, and sent 
him on shore on a desolate island called Blencoola, some two hundred 
miles from the mainland, and left him. The crew subscribed some 
seventeen pounds unknown to Captain Semmes, which we gave 
him in the hopes of its being some inducement to a vessel to take 
him off. 

The English barque Aggripina, flying the British flag—the same 
vessel we found at Terceira with the Alabama, and which brought out 
to her a part of her armament from London, and which had returned 
to Cardiff, Wales, for a load of coals for her—was at Martinique when 
we arrived there, and she went out to sea, and whilst out she supplied 
us with coal. After this we went to Arkaskees, where we stopped. 
and painted the ship, and then went towards Galveston, and off that 
place we fell in with the American ship Hatteras, which we sunk. 
We got her crew on board, and proceeded to Port Royal, Jamaica ; 
there I ran away and left the Alabama. Whilst there the Alabama 
enlisted two British sailors who had deserted from her Majesty’s 
ships Jason and Steady. Thomas Potter, who was fireman, also ran 
away, but the men of the Alabama came after him, and arrested him, 
and took him back to the ship. Clarence R. Yonge, the purser, also 
left the ship. I was also arrested at an hotel in Jamaica by the 
Alabama’s men. They wanted to force me on board, but I refused to 
go until I had seen the governor of the island, whose residence was 
some fifteen miles distance. I saw the superintendent of police. On 
my producing a certificate that I was Naval Coast Volunteer on board 
H.M.S. Majestic, I was released. ' 

My wife received my half-pay during my cruise. She used to re- 
ceive it by post-office order, payable at Swansea, and to obtain this 
she used to write to Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm, and Co., or M. G. 
Klingender and Company, Liverpool, enclosing the half-pay note, and 
the latter firm used to send her post-office orders for the money. The 
following arc the letters written to her by M. G. Klingender 
and Co, :— 
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; Liverpool, September 30th, 1862. 
_ Mesers. M. G. Klingender and Co. must request Me. , before paying 
her the £3 10s., to sign her name at the back of the allotment note, and 
then return it to them, when they will remit her a money-order for the 
amount, less cost of order. 

P.S.— Please uote address. No. 22, Water-street, Liverpool. 


22, Water-street, Liverpool, October 3rd, 1862. 
Madam,— Enclosed, please find a money-order payable at the post-office 
of your town for £8 93. 6d. In future you must send us your allotment note 
signed across a receipt stamp.—Returning you the note, 
We are, yours, &c., : 
Per M. G. Klingender and Co., C. F. Vow MELLE. 
Money order, £3 9s. 5d.; cost of order, 6d.; receipt stamp, 1d.—total, 
10s. 





: Liverpool, October 31st, 1862. 
Madam,—We enclose you a money-order for £3 93. 6d., payable at the 
post-office of your town. Returning She the note, 
e are yours, &c., 
Per M. G. Klingender and Co., C. J. Vow MELLB. 
' Money-order, £8 9s. 6d.; cost of order 6d.—total, £3 10s. 


' Liverpool, December 31st, 1862. 
Mesers. Klingender and Co. enclose Mrs. a post office order for 
£3 9s. 6d., deducting as usual 6d. for cost of order. 





In February or March she wrote as usual for the half-pay note. 
They wrote in reply that they could send her no more money as I had 
left the ship,.and they did not return her the half-pay note. The fol- 
lowing is the letter written to her :— 


Madam,—We have this day received advices per West India mail from 
St. Domingo, stating that , with three other men, deserted the Alabama 
on the 25th of January, at Kingston, Jamaica, and of course their allotment 


notes must be stopped. 
Weare, &c., 
Per M. G. Klingender and Co., C. J. Von MELLE. 


On my return I called at Fraser, Trenholm, and Co’s. office for the 
balance of my wages, but they declined to pay me, and denied all 
knowledge of the ship, but Mr. Cooper gave me the name of Mr. M. G. 
Klingender, and told me to see him and see if he could arrange it. I 
did so, but he told me he could not do so, as they had received a note 
from Captain Semmes that I had deserted at Jamaica. 

The guns on board and constituting the armament of the Alabama 
have) Fawcett, Preston, and Co’s. marks on them, showing that they 
were made by this firm. 

The following are the officers and crew of the steamer Alabama, 
with their places of residence :-— 


Raphael Semmes, Commander; J. M. Kell, First Lieutenant; Richard F. 
Armstrong, Second Lieutenant ; Joseph Wilson, Third Lieutenant; John Low, 
Fourth Lieutenant, Englishmen; Arthur Sinclair, Master, that is sailing 
master; Francis L. Galt, Surgeon, from Virginia, now acting as Paymaster ; 
Miles J. Freeman, First Assistant Engineer, ranks as Chiet, born in Wales: 
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David Herbert Llewellyn, Assistant Surgeon, Englishman; R. K. Howell, 
brother-in-law of Jcff. Davie, Lieutenant of Marines (no Marines on board) ; 
William H. Sinclair, Midshipman; Irvine S. Bullock, Midshipman, Captain 
Bullock’s brother; Eugene Maffitt, Midshipman, Captain Maffitt’s son; 
Edward Maffit Anderson, Midshipman; son of Colonel Anderson; William 
P. Brouks, Second Assistant Engineer; S. W. Cummings, Third Azsixtant 
Engineer; Matthew O’Brien, Third Assistant Engineer; Jolm W. Pundt, 
Third Assistant Engineer; George T. Fulham, First Muster’s Mate, English- 
man; James Evans, Second Master’s Mate, Charleston Pilot; W. B. Smith, 
Cuaptain’s Clerk; Benjamin L. M‘Caskey, Boatswain; J. O. Cuddy, Gun- 
ner; William Robinson, Carpenter; Henry Allcott, Sailmaker, Englishwao. 
Clarence R. Yonge, Jate Master, left ship at Jamaica. 

Petty Officers and Seamen.—James King, mastcr-at-arms, Savannal poe 
Adolphus Marmelegs, Portuguese; William A. King, quartermaster ; James 
King, master-at-arms; James G. Dent, quarter-muster; William Forrestal), 
quartermaster, Englishman; Ralph Masters, La es tea Irishman ; 
William Crawford, Englishman, lives in Liverpool], belomys to the Royal 
Naval Reserve; George Addison, Englishman, lives in Liverpool; William 
Brinton, Englishman, Royal Naval Reserve; William Robinson, head car- 
pers George Harwood, boatswain’s mate, Englishman, pensioner from 

nglish navy, joined herat Liverpool Home, now is in Southerner as boatswain, 
livss in Liverpool; Michael Kiushler, Irishman, fireman, bas a pension in 
England; Brent Johnson, 2nd boatswain’s mate, Englishman, Naval Reserve 
man, joined vessel at Liverpool; William Purdy, sailmaker’s mate, Irsbman 
hy birth, lives in Liverpool, belongs to Naval Reserve, joined ber in Liverpool ; 
David Roach, fireman, Englishman, resides in Liverpool, belongs to Royal 
Naval Reserve, enlisted in Liverpool, left her 22nd November; Thomas Mur- 

hy, fireman, Englishma,n Ieft her at Western Islands; Thomas Welch, Eng- 

ishman, Jett the ship—he enlisted in the Alabama in Liverpool; James Smith, 
captain of forecastle, Englisliman residing in Liverpool, belongs to Naval Re- 
serve, enlisted on board of Alabama in Liverpool; Edward Fitzmorris Eng- 
lishman, enlisted on board of Alabama in Liverpool, is at bome now, bis wife 
lives at Aigburth ; George Addison, fireman, Englishman, lives at Liverpool, 
Copperas-hill, enlisted at Terceirn; James M‘Fadgen, fireman, Englishman, 
lives at No. 6, West Derby-street, Liverpool, culisted at lerceira, is pow 
home; Thomas Potter, fireman, Englishman, enlisted in Alabama at Liver- 
pool, lives in Athol-street, Liverpool, deserted at Jamaica; they arrested him 
there and carried him on board; his wife lives in Liverpool now; Samuel 
Williams, fireman, lives in Liverpool, born in Walcs, enlisted in Alabama at 
Liverpool; Patrick Bradley, fireman, Englishman, resides ia Liverpool, en- 
listed in Liverpool; John Orrigin, fireman, Irishman, resides in Atbol-street, 
Liverpool, enlisted in Liverpool; Orran Duffy, fireman, Irishman; Peter 
Duncan, fireman, Englishman, resides in Liverpool, enlisted in Liverpool ; 
William Nevins, coal passer, Englishman, belongs to Naval Reserve, enlisted 
at Liverpool; Andrew Shillings, Scotchman, resides in Athol-street, Liver- 
], has a wife, enlisted at Liverpool, is a fireman ; Charles Puist, coal passer, 

ts a German; George Yeoman, ordinary seaman, Englishman, enlisted at 
Terceira; George Freemantle, seaman, Englishman, enlisted at Terceira; 
Frederick Jobns, purser’s steward, Englishinan, resides in Liverpool, father 
keeps a coal yard in Howard-street, enlisted at Terccira; John Grandy, boy, 
English, lives in Liverpool ; Thomas Weir, gunner’s mate, Englishman, en- 
fisted at Liverpool; James Busman, seaman, Englishman; Edgar Tripp, sea- 
man, Englishman, London—enlisted in Liverpool; Joln Neil, seaman, Eng- 
lishman, lives with his sister in Manchester-street, Liverpool—belongs to 
Naval Reserve, enlisted at Terceira; Thomas Winter, fireman, Englishman, 
lives in Liverpool—his father is ticket collector at the Adelphi Theatre, enlisted 
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at Liverpool; Samuel Henry, seaman, Englishman, residcs in Liverpool, 
Naval Reserve man, enlisted at Liverpool ; John Roberts, seamun, Welshman, 
think he resides at Liverpool, enlisted at Terceira; John Duggan, seaman, 
Englishman, resides in Liverpool, belongs to the Naval Reserve, enlisted at 
Terceira; Martin King, seaman; Thomas Williams, seaman, Englishman, 
resides in Liverpool, belongs to Naval Reserve, enlisted at Terceira; Robert 
Williams, seaman, Englishman, resides in Liverpool, belongs to the Naval 
Reezerve, enlisted at Terceira; Joseph Pearson, seaman, Englishman, belongs 
to Chester, enlisted at Liverpool ; Joseph Connor, seaman, Eng ishman, resides 
in Walnut-etreet, his wife lives there and keeps a butcher’s shop, belongs to 
Naval Reserve, joined at Terceira; Thomas McMullen, seaman, Englishman, 
resides in Liverpool, joined at Terceira; Michael Mars, seaman, Englishman, 
belongs to Bristol, Naval Reserve, joined at Terceira; Robert Egan, boy, 
English, belongs to Chorley; Maleolm Macfarlane, seaman, Scotchman, 
resides in Liverpool, belongs to the Naval Reserve, enlisted at Terceira; Peter 
Henry, seaman, Irishman, lives in Liverpool, enlisted at Terccira; Charles 
Goodwin, seaman, Englishman, resides in Liverpool, enlisted at Terceira; 
James Hicks, captain of the hold, Englishman, enlisted at Liverpool, think 
he resides here; Robert Parkinson, wardroom steward, Englishman, resides in 
Liverpool, enlisted at Liverpool; George Appleby, yeoman, Englishman, 
resides in Liverpool, married man, enlisted in Liverpool; John Emory, sea- 
man, Englishman, Liverpool, belongs to Naval Reserve, enlisted at Terceira ; 
William Hearn, seaman, Englishman, resides in Liverpool, belongs to Naval 
Reserve, enlisted at .Terceira; Thomas L. Parker, boy, a stops with 
Brent Johnson; A. G. Bartelli, seaman, Portuguese ; Peter ughes, captain 
of top, Englishman, resides in Liverpool, belongs to Naval Reserve, enlisted at 
Liverpool; Henry Fisher, seaman, Englishman, resides at Liverpool, enlisted 
at Liverpool; John Latham, fireman, Liverpool, ee at Terceira, English- 
man; Frank Townsend, seaman, Englishman, enlisted at Liverpool ; George 
Forrest, seaman, Irishman, taken off the ship Manchester, because he had 
desreted from the Semter, and tried by a court-martial for causing matiny, 
and scat on shore in irons to Isluad Blancoola, and left there. Previous to his 
being tried for mutiny he was tied up twenty times in the rigging, with his 
arms spread, for four hours at a time, day and night, 





DesrRUCTION OF THB Britiso SHip “MARTABAN” BY THE 
“ ALABAMA,” 


The following are extracts from successive issues of the Straits 
Times :— 


The captain of the British ship Muzsffar, from Rangvon, re 
that on the 25th December, when near the Carimons, he saw a large 
ship in flames, shorn? about 1,200 tons register. The vessel 
appeared to be light in the water, and no one was on board. The 
native pilot, who joined the vessel at the time, reported that he had 
seen the smoke of a steamer a short time before. No doubt this is 
one more work of destruction on the part of the Alabama. 


The vessel burnt by the Alabama in the Straits turns out to be the 
British barque Murtaban, from Moulmein, with rice. The captain 
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and crew arrived at Singapore on January 27th, but we have onl 
partly learned the particulars. Captain Semmes absolutely refused, 
as he termed it, “to be humbugged by pro forma British register.” 

_ Captain Semmes, we are inclined to think, will find out that he has 
committed a very serious mistake, which will shortly put an end to 
the Alabama’s operations. 

Captain Pike, of the British ship Martaban, burnt by the Alabama, 
in compliance with our request, has sent us the following statement 
of the circumstances attending the destruction of his vessel. The 
statement speaks for itself; and as we do not wish to be burried into 
an expression of opinion on a subject which is sure to arrest the at- 
tention of every court in Europe, we must delay our comments till 
we are well informed as to the legal bearings of the question :-— 

I left Amherst on the 12th December for Singapore, having on 
board a cargo consisting of 12,354 bags of rice. On the 24th, at 2h. 
p.m., Pulo Pisang and the Carimons plainly in sight from the deck, 
made a steamer steering to the North, which upon making out the 
Martaban altered her course directly for us, and when within one 
mile, set the Confederate flag and fired a gun across our bows. In 
answer, I immediately set the British ensign at the peak and hove to. 
Upon nearing the Martaban, an armed boat’s crew, with an officer, 
left the steamer and came alongside. The officer, when coming on 
board, demanded to see the ship’s papers, which he immediately did. 
The papers were, register, port clearance, and bill of lading. Upon 
examination, the officer informed me that they were not satisfactory, 
and that he should take charge until he could communicate with his 
commander, Captain Semmes, of the Alabama. Calling two armed 
men, one of whom was stationed on the forecastle, the other on the 
poop, he sent the boat back with a message to Captain Semmes, who 
at once came on board the Martaban, and demanded to see my papers. 
I handed him the register, which he examined. (The register was a 
bona fide British register on parchment, issued by the proper British 
authorities in Moulmein). 

After examining this document, Captain Semmes said to me “ That 
he was not to be humbugged by any false papers,—that I ough to 
have had a certificate that the transfer was legal, and that he should 
burn my ship.” Upon this I said, “That the documents I held were 
legal and sufficient proof of my nationality,” and protested against his 
burning the vessel.” To this he paid not the slightest attention, but 
went on deck and said to his officer, ‘‘ Sir, you will burn this vessel.” 
He then returned on board the Alabama. The first lieutenant then 
came on board the Martaban and took charge, hauled down the 
English flag that was flying at the peak, let go anchor, clewed up 
sails, and made preparations for setting the vessel on fire, staving in 
the cabin skyli hts to make a good draught. Inthe meantime my 
crew, by his onderss had hoisted out my ship’s boat and gone on board 
the Alabama, leaving myself and officers on board, who were ordered 
to pack up a few clothes, giving us half an hour to do so and follow 
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them. I was allowed two small trunks,—my officers each a small 
bag, armed men in the cabin watching the packing. I was assured 
by the first lieutenant that the contents of my two trunks would be 
respected, but my two chronometers and all my nautical instruments 
were taken from me. We were then taken on board the Alabama, 
and immediately after the Martaban was set on fire. 

The Alabama then proceeded up the Straits, and at midnight came 
to anchor five miles off the town of Malacca. Steam was kept u 
all night. At daybreak I was called upon to open my trunks, te 
were searched by an officer and the master-at-arms; a bag containing 
400 rupees was taken from me, and also a night-glass and part of my 
ae papers. My officers’ bags were searched in the same manner. 

e were then required to sign our parole not to serve against the 
Confederate States until exchanged. We were put on board the 
Alabama's boat (my ship’s boat having been broken while towing) 
and landed at Malacca. I had passed my examination as British 
shipmaster at Moulmein, and held my certificate of competency, as 
also my chief-officer. On the part of self, officers, and crew, I beg 
to express my sincere gratitude for the kindness and friendly treat- 
ment shown us by the authorities and European inhabitants of Ma- 
lacca, who ministered to our every want in the most generous manner, 
and procured us passage in a native brig to Singapore,—they defray- 
ing entire expense, we being entirely destitute. Se 





We have received the following communication from Mr. Beaver :-— 


Singapore, 30th December, 1868. 
Sir,—A false aspect having been attempted to be given to the 
exercise by Captain Semmes of his belligerent rights in burning the 
vessel called the Martaban, of Moulmein, formerly the Texan Star, 
of Boston, United States, I request you to publish the following copy 
ef the deposition of Samuel B. Pike, who was Master of the Marta- 
ban. The document speaks for itself, and a certified copy of the 
original is in my possession. 
I have received information that the American vessels Sonora and 
Highlander have also been burned by the Alabama. 
I remain, &c., 
H. R. Beaver. 
To the Editor of the Daily Times. 


Deposition of Captain S. B. Pike, of the Martaban, of Moulmein. 


What is your name ?—Samuel B. Pike. 

Where were yon born?—Newbury Port, Massachusetts. 

Are you a naturalized citizen of any foreign government ?—I am not. 

How long have you been in command of the Martaban, formerly 
the Teran Star ?—About two years and a half. 

In what port of the United States was the Texan Star registered f 
She was built and registered at Boston. 
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Has she ever had bat one register in America?—There was a 
change of ownership, and she tina bad two American registers. 

Who were the owners under the last American register ?—John 
Atkins, Samuel Stephen, George L. Rogers, and myself. 

What proportion of the ship did you own ?—One-sixth. 

When did you sail from the last port in the United States?—A 
year ago last July. 

It is stated in the present British register that Mr. Mark Riddell 
Currie is the owner ?—That is as I understand it. 

Do you state under your oath that this sale was a bona fide sale? 
I do not state this. : 

Do you not know that it was intended merely as a cover to prevent 
capture f—Yes, I do know it. 

S. B. Pixe. 


Witnessed by W. B. Suitrx, Captain's Clerk. 


RocKINGHAM Bay,— Queenslund, Australia. 


Among the important results of the surveying voyage of H.M.S. 
Hecdte—for we have heard of her at the Sandwich Islands—we find 
the following report by Captain Richards on the site of a proposed 
town in Queensland, nearly midway between Torres Strait and thie 
capital of that Australian province, Brisbane. The pages of this 
work contain frequent references to the progress of our Australian 
colonies, as well as navigation, and we are glad thus to preserve the 
earliest records of what will doubtless prove a most interesting part 
of our colonial history. For the whole Pacific shore of Queensland 
is so remarkably well adapted to steam navigation, that we shall look 
for its rapid progress in settlement when the advantages of Rocking- 
ham Bay are exemplified by vessels running to and fro between Cape 
York, which will be our northernmost settlement, and Brisbane, in 
the vicinity of Sandy Cape. ‘Ihe whole of this coast being sheltered 
by the Great Barrier Reefs will render the smooth sea along it a kind 
of summer cruizing ground at all times of the year—a character 
tending materially to assist the progress of settlement on its shores; 
while those shores afford all the advantages that can be desired from 
natural resources. 


It will be recollected that his Excellency the Governor and Com- 
modore Burnett examined Rockingham Bay last year, on their return 
from Cape York in H.M.S. Pioneer, with the view of discovering a 
fit site for a town and port there. The result was made known in 

pers laid before Parliament, and ee in the Brisbane journals. 
His Excellency requested Captain Richards, of H.M. surveying ship 
Hecate, to examine more fully Rockingham Bay with the same object. 
Captain Richards has sent Sir George Bowen a very interesting report 
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on this point, and on the inner route through Torres Straits generally. 
The subjoined extracts are published for shape information. It will 
be seen that Captain Richards confirms the opinion of Sir G. Bowen 
and Commodore Burnett—viz., that there is an excellent port and 
site for a tewn at the southern extremity of Rockingham Bay, between 
the main Jand and the northern end of Hinchinbrook Island. The 
squatters on the Upper Burdekin, and in the Valley of Lagoons, have 
now only to find a road thither. The distance overland cannot. exceed 
mniles. 

Saturday, August 15th, 1863.—We entered Rockingham Bay be- 
tween Point Sandwich and Brooke Island; passed a mile North of Goold 
Island, and when the latter bore South steered West for four and a 
half miles, or until the low point of Hinchinbrook Island, which I 
called “‘ Hecate Point,” bore South, when we steered for it; this 
course took us over the flats, in twenty-two feet, least water, at half 
flood, on the day of the moon’s change. We anchored in ten fathoms, 
between Hinchinbrook Island and the main, which I call “ Port 
Hinchinbrook.” It is a spacious harbour, well protected from prevail- 
ing winds, and little tide. 

Sunday, 16th.— Landed on “ Hecate Point” for observation; it is a 
convenient sandy spot, though limited, in consequence of mangrove 
swamps around it. A few natives soon appeared—they were quite 
naked ; seemed very confident, and came off to the ship in their frail 
bark canoes without hesitation; we gave them bread aad tobacco, in 
return for which they pertinaciously persisted in stealing our survey- 
ing flags. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were devoted to 
making a plan of the anchorage, and getting observations. 

Tuesday, 18th.—I went to look at the main land opposite our an- 
chorage, with a view to ascertaining its eligibility as a town site, and 
also to examine one of the rivers in the hope of getting some new 

alms. J was accompanied by Lieutenant Hankin and Dr. Wood. 

e ascended a stream, sane fresh water on the chart, seven or cight 
miles from our anchorage; at three and a half miles it became so 
narrow as to impede further progress. The banks were almost entirely 
mangrove, but at a point half way up, on the right bank, and at the 
head, there was a considerable extent of good land, never flooded, 
covered with a long coarse grass, and openly wooded; some palms 
were seen, but not those we were in search of. 

The depth of this river within the bar, is from five to ten feet, the 
bar dry at low water, and it is perfectly salt in the month of August 
to the head. As we descended the stream, twenty natives appeared 
on the right bank, and set up their usual chatter—most of them were 
boys; they made signs to us to leave the river, which we were ex- 
tremely anxious to i, as we only barely scraped over the bar. Before 
leaving I heached the boat, and offered them what remained of our 
Iuncbeon; only one man, older than the rest, ventured to come and 
receive it. On our return, we landed at two places on the sandy beach, 
opposite the ship’s anchorage, and walked about a mile inland. I was 
greatly surprised at the total absence of mangrove along this whole 
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beach, a len;th of two miles. The country is openly wooded, pra- 
velly soil, and rises gently m ridges until it reaches the foot of the 
first low hills, about one mile inland. 

I had not time to dig for water; indeed, it appeared unnecessary, 
for wherever there was a hollow there we saw fresh water, and 
very good. ; 

A deep valley seems to penetrate the country between this bay and 
Kennedy River, through which six or seven streams find their way 
into the sea, several of them of considerable size, and by which it is 
probable communication might be opened up a certain distance with 
the interior, as far perhaps as the first range of hills. Some four or 
five miles southward of the town site, is another river with thirteen 
feet of water inside the bar, and here there appeared to be a pass 
throngh the mountains, or at any rate, a considerable depression in 
the range. Altogether, should it be an object to make a port here, 
for the shipment of produce, the site I have mentioned, and marked 
on the plan, appears unubjectionable, and the anehorage equally so, 
Tt is true that ships of much draught eannot approach within a mile 
of the sandy beach, on account of a shallow flat; but flat-bottomed 
gargo boats could always land near high water, and if a pier were run 
out 100 yards, at most times of tide. 

I consider Rockingham Bay, in point of shelter, convenient depth 
of water, and facility of entering, very superior to Moreton Bay. The 
land, with few exceptions, is fringed with a narrow belt of mangrove. 
] should say the climate was healthy, the temperature at this season 
not oppressive, though during the summer months the heat would 
doubtless be very great; on the whole, I was struck with the eligibi- 
lity of the spot for a settlement. There are more than sufficient 
trees to form an agreeable shade, but very little clearing would be 
necessary. 

Thursday, 20th.— At Gh. a.m. we left the anchorage, and at 8h. 
dropped our anchor off the Mackay River. 

As I had still hope of procuring the palm, a specimen of which 
Mr. Hill, of the Botanical Gardens, had shown me at Brisbane, I 
went up the river with two boats, and the same officers who had ac- 
companied me before. But for my desire to procure the palms, I 
should have explored the river to the southward ; this one having 
been already visited by Sir George Bowen and Commodore Burnett. 
We proceeded six or seven miles up the Mackay, in a westerly direc- 
tion; on reaching three miles up, the stream became rapid, and at six 
miles much obstructed by snags and fallen trees, which, however, it 
would be easy to remove, and then the river would be navigable for a 
stern-wheel steamer; as far as we reached, the width was a or 
seventy yards, and there is little doubt that such a steamer could go 
considerably higher. The banks are thickly wooded, with a variety 
of palms and creepers, and the foliage very beautiful. At three 
miles up, we came to the wild banana, and shortly after to the cab- 
bage palm, which grows to a height of seventy or eighty feet, with a 
straight graceful stem. The washing away of the banks, and the 
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prostrate trees, afford abundant proof that during the rainy season 
the stream is very rapid. 

Though we landed at as many as a dozen places, and on both sides 
of the river, I did not find the palm I was in search of. We met no 
natives, but saw their camping’ places. 

At 4h. p.m. we returned to the ship, weighed anchor, and passed 
out to the northward, between Dunk Island and the main. Kennedy 
Bay appears an eligible spot for a town; it rises gently, and has no 
mangrove. Tlie ancho under Dunk Island is also good, but I 
prefer Port Hinchinbrook both as a harbour and a site for a settle- 
ment. If Kennedy Bay should be chosen, the point Tam O’Shanter, 
which is a commanding eminence, should be reserved for government 
pees it would be a good point for defence. The N.W. point of 

nk Island should also be set apart for a naval depot. 

If Port Hinchinbrook is selected, then “Hecate Point” should be 
reserved. If there is evor a town it must be in one or other of the 
a. I have mentioned. If merely a coaling station is required, then 
the low S.E. point of Goold Island would be a desirable reserve. 

As to proposed settlement at Cape York, Captain Richards writes :— 
“*T visited Albany Island, and the mainland opposite, and, after as 
careful a consideration of the whole question as I have been able to 
accord to it, 1 am of opinion that the site of ‘Somerset,’ selected by 
Sir G. Bowen and Commodore Burnet, is the most judicious one that 
could be selected.” The only point about which Captain Richards 
hesitates is as to whether the first settlement should be placed on the 
mainland or on Albany Island, which is separated from the mainland 
by a channel one-third of a mile broad. 

Captain Richards’ general conclusions are as follows:—lIn conclu- 
sion, I may be permitted to offer a few observations—first, on the 
prospect of the inner route becoming a highway for shipping; and 
second, on the necessity of establishing a settlement near Cape York, 
and the influence such a settlement will exercise en the future ad- 
vancement of Eastern Australia. 

It is well known that large numbers of vessels annually leave 
Sydney, and other ports of Eastern Australia, for the Kast Indies and 
China; there are two routes, vis., by Torres Straits, and southward 
and westward of Australia. Between the months of March and Oc- 
tober it is a fair wind, either by the inner or outer routes through 
Terres Straits, and the distance from Sydney to Singapore by the 
former is 4,306 miles, by the latter 4,385 miles. Westerly winds pre- 
vail southward of Australia, with little intermission for nine months 
in the year, or between the end of Mareh and end of December; and 
large vessels, or indeed any sailing vessel adopting that route gene- 
rally prefer to pass South of Tasmania, than working througb Bass’ 
Straits. The distance to Singapore by the latter route is about 4,600 
miler, and for nearly 2,000 miles of that distance, or until round Cape 
Leuwin, it is a foul wind. It is not surprising then that captains of 
ships should be anxious to adopt the route by Torres traits. 
| Phe absence, until very lately, of reliable eharts, and, consequently, 
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the natural disinclination to risk the navigation of a region, the intri- 
cacies of which, although much over-rated, are undeniably considerable, 
and call for caution and vigilance, have no doubt operated hitherto in 
deterring many men from adopting the inner route; still great num-: 
bers of vessels do sail to India by both the inner and outer routes, and. 
I am not aware that any well-found ship has met with accident for 
very many years past. Many wrecks do occur among the Barrier. 
Reefs, but they are confined to vessels ill-found in crew, anchors, 
cables, and, above all—charts; and they have either come to misfor- 
tune by entering one of the many dangerous passes through the 
Barrier Reefs, or being driven from their anchor while lying in an 
exposed locality with bad ground tackle, or have run on some of the 
off-lying reefs of the outer route, which, until lately, have been— 
many of them—erroneously placed on the charts. The late voyage 
of H.M.S. Herald has now made the outer route safe, and the admi- 
rable surveys of the inner route by H.M.S. Fly and Rattlesnake have 
nothing to be desired in the inner. 

These charts are now all to be obtained. | 

There are, I am aware, differences of opinion as to:the merits of 
the inner and outer route; I prefer myself the inner; by daytime the 
navigation is perfectly easy, and there is no occasion to anchor until} 
after passing Cape Grafton, although anchorage at night van always 
be obtained, if desired. 

I think merchant ships of the present day may calculate on making 
the passage from Moreton Bay to Booby Island, either by outer or 
imner routes, and by “ Prince of Wales” Channel, in fifteen or sixteen 
days. 

As regards the route for a line of mail packets by Torres Strait, I 
do not think it very material in point of time, whether the inner or 
outer route is adopted. In either case, I apprehend the vessel would 
come by Booby Island, through Prince of Wales Channel, to Cape 
York, and then, either by the inner route, or the outer one by Raine 
Island opening. I am in favour of the inner route myself. By-the 
accompanying table of distances, it appears that it is some eighty 
miles shorter; and if I have made the fair allowances for detentions 
in both cases, supposing the vessel to average nine miles an hour, the 
passage from Sydney to Singapore would occupy, by either routes, 
about twenty-two days. There is no doubt but that the adoption of 
the inner route as a mail line would materially hasten the opening up 
of Eastern Australia; but it is merely a question of time. 

Eastern Australia will, of its own resources, at no distant day, open 
itself up. The country is now occupied by squatters and stock from 
the extreme South almost to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and over a 
breadth varying from 100 to 500 miles inland; some outlets must be 
found for the enormous quantities of wool which will, ere long, be 
exported. It is absurd to suppose that the produce of Northern Aus- 
tralia is to be transported nearly 1,000 miles to Moreton Bay to be 
shipped. Port Denison, Rockingham Bay, Endeavour River, Cape 
York, and possibly many intermediate ports, will ere many years 
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established, and then no extraneous aid will be necessary to render 
the inner route a thoroughfare for the ships of all nations. 

With respect to the immediate establishment of a settlement at 
Cape York, the advantages of it are so obvious, and have been so 
generally acknowledged by all who have studied the question either 
theoretically or practically, that it appears almost superfluous to add 
any arguments in its favour. 

t has been said, on no mean authority in matters of political eco- 
nomy, that a second Singapore may be expected to rise on the margin 
of Torres Straits. Without being sufficiently sanguine to predict so 
rapid and splendid a destiny os the great emporium of China has 
achieved, yet it is impossible to glance at the map without admitting 
that the idea is far from chimerical, and in no manner improbable. 
Java, with its rich dependencies on the West, on the East Polynesia, 
the cities of Southern Australia and New Zealand on the South, are 
within a few days’ sail; while the magnificent island of New Guinea 
on the North, separated by scarcely 100 miles, as soon as Northern 
Australia is peopled, can no longer keep without the pale of commerce 
and civilisation. | 

As the tide of civilisation has steadily, and of late years rapidly, 
set northward from Sydney, and emigration from the mother country 
increased a hundred fold, so that Brisbane, which but a short time 
since claimed no higher title than village, now bids fair, at no distant 
time, to rank with the proudest cities of Australia, and Queensland | 
adds 15,000 oy to her white population; so, in like manner, when 
the capital of Northern Australia is once established, will civilisation 
and commerce march with equally rapid strides as the South; and 
perhaps within the lifetime of the present generation the whole of the 
eastern portion of this great country be thickly peopled by the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

he government of Queensland are now only waiting for the arrival 
of the detachment of marines promised by the Admiralty (with a 
vessel to convey them and the necessary stores, &c.) to undertake the 
formation of the new settlement at Cape York. It is not probable 
that they can now arrive before April or May, 1864. 





Government House, Brisbane, Queensland, 
15th December, 1863. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the chart of 
Port Hinchinbrook with which you have furnished me, and which 
Lieutenant Heath, R.N., the Portmaster of this colony, will cause to 
be published for general information. 

t have also to acknowledge the receipt of the valuable report (con- 
tained in extracts from your journal) on tres la Bay, the pro- 
posed settlement near Cape York, and generally on what is known 
as the “Inner Route” to Torres Straits. 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you the thanks of myself 
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and the Government of Queensland for your able and zealous per- 
formance, at my request, of a service of great importance to the 
commerce of the Australian colonies and of the empire at large. 

I enclose a copy of the Minute on this subject of the Executive 
Council of this colony. Another copy has been forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with a request that his Grace will 
transmit it to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

I have, &c., 
| G. F. Bowen. 
Captain Richards, R.N., &e. 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Executive Council of 
Senta at the Government House, Brisbane, 4th December, 


Present :—His Excellency the Governor in Council. 

His Excellency the Governor informs the Council that he bad re- 
quested Captain Richards, R.N., of H.M. surveying ship Hecate, to 
examine carefully Rockingham Bay, with the object of selecting the 
best site for a port and township in that Heighbourhood and now 
lays before the Council a Report and Chart received by his Excellency 
from Captain Richards. 

The Report consists of extracts from Captain Richards’ journal, 
containin aed valuable and practical information respecting not 
only Rockingham Bay, but, generally, the Inner Route through 
Torres Straits. The Chart contains a survey of “ Port Hinchinbrook,” 
as Captain Richards has named the convenient harbour examined by 
him at the southern end of Rockingham Bay. 

The Council request that his Excellency the Governor will be 
pleased to convey to Captain Richards the thanks of the Government 
of Queensland for his able and zealous performance of a service of 

at importance to the commerce of the Australian colonies and of 
the empire at large. 

The Council further request his Excellency to be pleased to draw 
the attention of his Grace the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
the fresh testimony supplied by Captain Richards as to the import- 
ance of forming immediately the proposed station near Cape York ; 
and again to point out the public inconvenience arising from the delay 
of the Lords of the Admiralty in carrying out their engagements in 
this respect. The Imperial Treasury and the Government of Queens- 
land have both already performed their respective parts; but the 
settlement cannot be formed without the promised co-operation of the 
Admiralty. 

A. W. Mawnina, Clerk of the Council. 


H.M.S. Salamander, we believe, sailed from England in January 
last for this special service.—Eb. 


—— 
— en eae —_ 
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Eveninas AT Home at tHe Nautica Crus.— Report of the 
National Life-Boat Institution— Trial and Execution of the 
“ Flowery Land” Pirates—Eavl Russell's Speech on American 
Affairs. 


Our first proceeding, said the Chairman, will be for the Secretary 
to read the Report of the last Meeting of the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution, held at its house, John-street, Adelphi, on the 4th of February, 
when Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., its Chairman, presided. The 
Report stated that— 7 

A reward of £13 was voted to the crew of the institution’s lifeboat 
stationed at Palling, Norfolk, for putting off and saving the crew of 
three men from the Prussian sloop Annette Catherina, of Groningen, 
which was observed in distress off Palling, during stormy weather, 
on the Sth of January. 

A reward of £15 was also voted to the crew of the Newbiggin 
ade enbetcdegaey lifeboat of the society, for going off and saving 

ourteen men and one woman belonging to the Norwegian barque 
King Oscar, which, during thick and stormy weather, had struck on 
Newbiggin Point on the night of the 11th of January. | 

A reward of £13 was likewise voted to the crew of the lifeboat of 
the institution at Whitburn, Durham, for going off, on the night of 
the 13th of January, and saving seven men from the steam-tug Rod 
Roy, of Sunderland, which had struck on the Steel Rocks, off Whit- 
burn, and afterwards became a total wreck. 

A reward of £4 10s. was also granted to the crew of the Bright- 
stone Grange, Isle of Wight, lifeboat of the institution, for putting off 
and rescuing the crew of four men from a small boat belonging to the 
schooner Thetis, of London, which had foundered during stormy wea- 
ther off St. Catherines Point, Isle of Wight, on the 19th of January 
The cost of this lifeboat was presented to this institution by the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club, and since she bas been on her station she has 
been the means of rescuing 138 lives from shipwreck. 

A reward of £4 was also voted to the crew of the Newcastle, 
Dundrum Bay, lifeboat belonging to the society, for going off and saving 
two of the crew of the barque Hamilton Gray, of Liverpool, which 
was totally wrecked during a heavy gale of wind on Dundrum Bar, 
on the 2nd of January. 

Rewards amounting to £13 13s. were likewise granted to the crew 
of the societys’ lifeboats at Tyrella, Dundrum Bay, and at Porthcawl, 
for putting off in reply to signals of distress from vessels, which did not, 
however, ultimately require the services of the boats. 

During the past year the lifeboats of the institution had saved 417 
shipwrecked persons, and the society had also granted rewarda for res- 
cuing 297 persons by shore boats and other means. For these joint 
services the institution had awarded £1,351, and had expended on 
lifeboat establishments during the same period £13,819. 
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A reward of £14, was also voted to the crew of the Scatby life- 
boat, called the Prince Albert for going off and saving the crew of 
fourteen men of the barque Fifth of May, which, during a gale of 
wind, had been wrecked off Hasborough Knoll, Norfolk. 

A reward of £14 was also voted to the crew of the lugger Daunt- 
less, of Kingsdown, for rescuing, at much risk of life, the crew of four 
men of the Hanoverian galliot Cornelia, which, during a heavy gale of 
wind, was wrecked on the Goodwin Sands. 

The institution decided to station new lifeboats at Greencastle, at 
the entrance of Londonderry harbour, and at Dunbar. 

The following legacies have recently been left to the institution, 
viz— 

The late David Campbell, Esq., of Rothsay, £120; the late Richard 
Spence, Esq., of Gower-street, £200 ; and the late Miss Emma Keate, 
of Kensington, £300. A “Friend” had sent the institution £100 for 
the preservation of his wife for another year. 

It was reported that Robert Whitworth, Esq., of the firm of the 
celebrated gun-manufacturers, of Manchester, had recently collected 
from his friends, and others in that city, the cost of two lifeboats, and 
nearly £100 a-year for their future maintenance. 

Payments, amounting to £663, having been made on various lifeboat 
establishments, the proceedings terminated. 

In a communication from Captain J. R. Ward, R.N., Inspector of 
Lifeboats to the National Lifeboat Institution, he states, in reference 
to the saving of property by lifeboats, that it cannot be too distinctly 
made known to the shipowners of this country and to the general 
public who are invited to aid the National Lifeboat Institution, on 
what principles its lifeboats’ crews are paid, and on what occasions, 
and in what manner, claims are made on shipowners for services ren- 
dered to their vessels. And this explanation is perhaps the more ne- 
cessary since some cases have occurred where the owners of ships and 
cargoes that have been saved through the instrumentality of the in- 
stitution’s lifeboats have complained that any claim should be made on 
them for such services, from the supposition, or on the plea, that the 
lifeboats are provided by the supporters of the institution for the pur- 
pose of saving their property, as well as the lives of their vessels’ 
crews. 

Now, it cannot be too generally known that the one sole function of 
the National Lifeboat Institution is to save lives, and that for that 
object, and that object alone, it appeals to the charity and the sym- 
pathies of the British people; and accordingly one of the most stringent 
obligations which it enforces, as far as it is able, on the volunteer 
crews who work its lifeboats, is that they are not to be used for the 
salvage of property, “so as to interfere with private enterprise,” but 
to be reserved for cases involving risk of life. 

In behalf, however, of the owner of property—in behalf, it may be 
said, of mankind—in order that valuable property, wrought and accu- 
mulated by the “wear and tear” of man’s brain, and by the “sweat 
of his brow,” might not be irrevocably lost in the depths of the sea— 
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in cases when no other help is available, or when the sea is too heavy 
to admit of the service being performed by any other description of 
boat, the institution allows its crews to use their lifeboats, after ob- 
taining the sanction of its local representatives, with the understand- 
ing—first, that every care is taken of the boats; second, that they run 
their own risk of receiving adequate remuneration for any services 
they may render, the institution having no funds available to pay them 
for saving property; 3rd, that they do not on any account make ex- 
orbitant demands for payment in proportion to the service rendered ; 
and lastly, that they pay to the institution two shares, t.e., an equiva- 
lent to the share of two of themselves, of any salvage award received, 
to cover risk of damage to the lifeboat. 

This last clause is added with the object of preventing the men 
from using the lifeboat whenever it would be practicable to perform 
the service in any of their own boats, and also in justice to the sup- 
porters of the institution, who have not subscribed to it for the pre- 
servation of property, but of human lives. In point of fact, the 
lifeboats are, on such occasions, lent to their crews under certain sti- 
pulations, and we are accustomed to think that all parties are benefited 
by such an arrangement. Valuable property is saved at the cost of a 
small per centage on its value; the hard- working boatmen, on whose 
goodwill and cordial co-operation the institution is entirely dependent 
for the efficient working of its lifeboats, are kept in good humoor with 
the work by the little advantage that may occasionally thus accrue to 
them through the means of their lifeboat; whilst the institution is 
sufficiently benefited to cover risk of damage or loss. Surely no 
liberal owner of ship or cargo can object to such an arrangement 
which, after all, benefits himself more than any one else. 

The question of payment for salvage of property, whether by the | 
aid of lifeboats or ordinary boats, must always be a difficult one, which 
will be often matter of dispute, and not unfrequently of litigation, 
since the Merchant Shipping Act only requires that a “reasonable 
compensation” shall be given. In cases, however, where an agree- 
ment cannot be come to by the two parties immediately concerned, 
any two local magistrates can settle the point, unless the parties at 
issue appeal from their decision to the Admiralty Court. 

With a few brief remarks on the subject of payments fur saving 
lives and property on our coasts, I will conclude. On the former head 
the National Lifeboat Institution has established a uniform rate of 
payment for such services by the crews of lifeboats, varying from 10s, 
to £2 per man, aceording to the nature and amount of risk of the 
service, and whether performed by day or night; and it is only in 
very exceptional cases, of rare occurrence, that their crews are allowed 
to ask for any further payments from the owners of ships or property. 
Indeed, this institution even deprecates the raising of large amounts 
to reward such services through the medium of the public press by 
enthusiastic or talented writers, as tending to stamp them with a mer- 
cenary character, to make the men depreciate all ordinary payments at 
ether times, and as being, in a certain sense, unjust to the crews of 
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lifeboats at lese fortunate localities, where as noble and self-denying 
services have been quietly performed, with none but the inhabitants 
of a rural or fishing village to commend, and where the payment of 
10s or £1 has given entire satisfaction. 

On the latter head—saving property—it is to be regretted that our 
coast boatmen often make exorbitant demands for services rendered by 
them, asking sums of twice or thrice the amount which they expect 
to get, and which they will subsequently gladly accept. There are, 
however, other aspects from which to view the question. The ship- 
owner ia apt to measure such services by too low a standard—to look 
on them in the same light as those performed on the wharf or in the 
store, to be adequately remunerated at the rate of a daily wage—for- 
getting that these men have often large and valuable boats to maintain 
(sometimes costing £300 or £400); that they must live all the year 
round, and support their families on the fruits of their labours at 
sometimes long intervals of time; and that unless on these occasions 
they receive sufficient to keep up and replace their boats, and to sup- 
port themselves, they must disappear from our coasts, to the boss of the 
owners of ships and property, and of the nation. 

These men, \ike the rest of us, have their characters varied, if not 
formed, by circumstances. Their lives, like ours, in the language of 
our great poet, “are of a mingled yarn, good and ill together.” 
Shabby or heartless treatment on the part of a shipowner or master 
will produce the natural result of ill feeling and extortion on theirs. 
Let us endeavour to do anything that may be within our province te 
improve them; and, in the first place, by showing towards them a 
spirit of justice, of forbearance, and of sympathy, instead of denouncing 
them for faults which may be only the natural results of treatment 
they may have received. 


The reading of this produced much satisfaction in the Club. 


Our metropolis, observed the Chairman, has been the scene of the 
execution of five pirates; oue which has occasioned that display of 
brutality (for the term was quite applicable to what really took place) 
that was anticipated. And it is a question whether it may not even- 
tually lead to the alteration of a system intentionally good but pro- 
ductive of an enormous mass of evil. It was remarked by experienced 
persons that it would be the last; so bad was it in effect, in producing 
scenes that were scarcely credible in a Christian land. In fact, these 
were thus alluded to in the Daily News :— 

*‘ While these inconceivably disgraceful scenes were being enacted, 
the obscene and blasphemous cries of the crew engaged in mocking 
the preachers in the crowd, the fierce cheers with which the constant 
fights were encouraged, the screams and whistlings, the hideous groans 
and indecent songs, formed an accompaniment which, as an open ex- 
pression of abandoned depravity and rampant sin, has probably not 
been exceeded since the world began.” 

The subject of these public executions had been brought forward in 
Parliament, and he was satisfied that some alteration of the system 
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must follow. It arose out of the conviction of seven men of the crew 
of the British ship Flowery Land; and he would propose that the 
clear statement of the whole case made by the Solicitor General should 
be preserved among their records, This statement was as follows :— 


The Flowery Land left London on the 28th of last July fur Singa- 
pore, with a general cargo. On board this vessel there were in all 
twenty persons; nineteen of them comprised the officers and crew, 
and the remaining one was a passenger. The captain’s name was 
John Smith; his brother, George Smith, was the passenger. The 
first mate was a man named Carswell, and the second mate was John 
Taffir. There was also on board—the ship’s carpenter, a man named 
Anderson ; the cook, a Chinaman; the steward, also a Chinese, named 
Aboo; and a boy called lamp-trimmer, and fourteen seamen of different 
nations. Most of them understood English, and some of them could 
speak English quite well. 

The voyage proceeded, and it would seem that at times the crew 
showed symptoms of insubordination, and it became necessary to inflict 
some punishment, although not of a severa character. On one occa- 
sion the rope’s-end was used, and on another Carlos was lashed to the 
vigging by order of the chief mate for some act of disobedience. The 
captsin, however, had the man removed, and learning that he was 
unwell, gave him some medicine, and sent him to his berth, thereby 
showing that the captain was a kind-hearted man. Although there 
were other acts of insubordination amongst the crew at times, there 
was nothing to indicate that they were planning a general mutiny 
amongst themselves, and the fearful crime which they unhappily suc- 
ceeded in carrying out. If his instructions were correct, he thought 
the jury would come to the conclusion that the prisoners had formed 
& conspiracy, organized with the greatest secrecy, and executed with 
as great suddenness, to murder the captain and mate, then to plunder 
the ship of her cargo and what property they could find, and to scuttle 
the vessel and escape to that part of the world where their crime 
would be less likely to be detected. 

That plot was carried into execution about three o'clock on the 
morniag of September 10th. It was the first mate’s watch. He was 
on deck, but the captain was below in his berth in his cabin, as also 
were his brother and the second mate, and the first mate would, there- 
fore have no opportunity of communicating with the captain. I¢ 
would be shown that the prisoners first attacked the chief mate with 
haodspikes ; they struck him several fearful blows, and while the poor 
fellow was crying for mercy, they dispatched him. They then wen¢ 
to the captain in his cabin. It would seem that the captain’s brother 
heard the noise, and made an attempt to pass up the companion, in 
order to escape, but he was met by the men, and beaten with the 
handspikes and killed. Several of the prisoners entered the captain’s 
cabin, and it would be shown that several stabs had been inflicted on the 
body, and that life had so been taken. They then tied a rope round 
the body of the deceased captain, with a view of throwing it over- 
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board, but Taffir asked that he might be allowed to pay the last duty 
to the remains, by sewing them up in canvas, which was permitted, 
and the body was then thrown into the sea. | 

Those were the cireumstances more immediately attending the com- 
mission of the fearful crimes with which the prisoners were charged ; 
but perhaps it would be required of him to show the part which each 
of the prisoners took in the transaction. But he would remark, that 
if the jury should be of opinion that all the prisoners entered into 8 
common design to take possession of the ship, and that they did take 
part in the design, and the captain perished, it was immaterial whose 
hand inflicted the fatal blow, they would be all guilty alike for what 
followed. That, he believed, was the well understood principle of 
Jaw, and which he believed would be so submitted by the learned 
judge who presided. It would be proved that Blaneo and Durrana 
were the men who took most prominent parts in the murder of the 
mate, and John Lyons, who acted as a kind of ringleader and princi- 
pal spokesman, and spoke English rather well, Watto, Lopez, and 
Santos, in that of the captain. With respect to Marchelino, it would 
be shown that he had been guilty of acts of violence, and had struck 
at Anderson, who had a most narrow eseape of his life. Taffir, being 
fearful that his own turn would come next, secured himself in his 
berth, and it was only on being assured that nothing should be done 
to him that he came out. It would be seen that it was necessary te 
spare his life, as he was the only one on board that knew how to na- 
vigate the ship. Taffir was then desired by Lopez and Carlos to na- 
vigate the ship to the River Plate, and the prisoners next proceeded 
to plunder the cargo and the eaptain’s effects. 


They possessed themselves of the wine, and broke open the eap-— 


tain’s boxes. About £70 in money was found, and Taffir was desired 
to divide the spoil; but he replied that he wanted nothing to do with 
it; but, fearing injury, he was compelled to comply. Watto proposed 
that it should be divided into eight parts; but Lyons, with consider- 
ble cunning, in order that all on board should be implicated, suggested 
that the spoil should be divided into seventeen portions. The second 
mate again said be did not want to have anything to do with the pro- 
perty ; but a dread of losing his life gave him no alternative but to 
do as they desired. For several days there was a scene of continued 
wickedness and debauchery on board. An English vessel, the Friends, 
from Liverpool, was sighted, and the second mate was desired to give 
a false name and destination as to their own vessel, which he did. 
Even then Taffir would seem to have nearly suffered from complying 
with their wish. Some of the men thought that in speaking with the 
vessel he had betrayed them, and but for the assurance of Lyons that 
he had not, the probability was that he would have perished. On the 
2nd of October land was made, and the men complained that it was 
sighted in day time, as it was ascertained afterwards that they wished 
to scuttle the vessel after night had set in. 

They stood out to sea, and at night stood in again for the land. 
About a fortnight before, Anderson had been informed that he would 
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have to scuttle the vessel, and on the morning of the 3rd of October, 
about three o’clock, when they had arrived off the land, he was desired 
by Lyons, Carlos, Marcellino, and Durrana, to sink the vessel. An- 
derson, for the sake of his own life, dared not refuse, and four holes 
were made in the forward part of the ship and four holes in the after 
part. The men took to the boats, and the ship was left to go down, 
with the cook and another hand on board, who perished when the ves- 
sel sunk. The steward also lost hia life in a somewhat similar way. 
They landed somewhere near Monte Video, where they represented 
that they belonged to a ship which had foundered some 300 miles from 
Jand. They proceeded to a place called Rocha, and eventually the 
true nature of the dreadful case came to the notice of the authorities, 
and the prisoners were arrested and sent to England to be dealt with. 


Turning, however, from this subject, said the Chairman, grave 
matters are occupying the time of our legislators. Long discussions 
were going forward on public affairs, among the principal of which 
were the Danish war and the captures of Federal and Confederate 
cruizers. At our last meeting, contiaued the Chairman, the capture 
of the barque Sazon was announced in a Cape paper, and it was re- 
markable how her case had been distorted into an outrage by a Federal 
cruizer. 

Captain Baldwin, of the Vanderbilt’s, remark was to the point, ob- 
served Albert, when he said the cargo of the Saxon was American 
property. 

Yes, continued the Chairman, and on which the Sazon was sent 
to New York. The whole case has been so fully given in the Cape 
papers that we could not have a more complete statement of it.—and 
the wanton act of the officer who shot the mate of the Sazon, it is 
said, will form the subject of trial. He, the Chairman, had alluded 
to this case merely as one among a host of others where much indis- 
cretion had been displayed on the part of the Federals. Nor were the 
Confederates less to blame, whose rotten cause was that which had 
produced cases of severe injury to which the subjects of her Majesty 
had so largely contributed. He could picture to himself the satisfac- 
tion of the Southern President and his advisers at having placed our 
country in this unenviable position. ‘They had outwitted themselves, 
however, in the case of the steam rams detained at Liverpool. But 
what Earl Russell bas said on these subjects in his place in the House | 
of Lords is so importact that be thought it worthy of being placed 
for reference among their records. The speech which his lordship 
made was in reply tothe Earl of Carnarvon, and the following ap- 
pears in it:— 


The noble lord has impugned the opinion given by the law officers 
of the crown at the Cape of Good Hope, and says that they were 
completely wrong in the opinions they expressed ; but I do not consi- 
der that in that case the vessel was wrongfully seized. The noble earl 
also referred to the wanton and barbarous murder of the mate of the 
Sazon. All that the government could do was to demand that the 
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offender should be brought before the proper tribunal at the earliest 
possible period, and that demand had been made. The noble lord said 
it was no satisfaction that the captain of the Vanderbilt expressed 
regret, but he had no concern in the occurrence, and what more could 
he have done ? 

Lord Carnarvon—Did the captain order him under arrest ? 

Earl Russett—That is a circumstance of which we have no know- 
ledge, but we know that the captain expressed his regret. It was 
stated that the offender was put under arrest; but that was only a 
newspaper authority. With regard to the case of the T'wscaloosa, the 
law officers of the crown expressed their opinion that she should be 
detained, and orders were sent out accordingly. It would be for the 
noble lord to show that the law officers of the crown were wrong in 
that opinion, and that her Majesty’s government acted wrongly. I 
now come to the case of the Alabama; and I am glad to have an 
opportunity of clearing up a misconception into which the noble earl 
has fallen on that subject. We have always maintained that her Ma- 
jesty’s government were in no way responsible for the hostilities 
against merchant ships of the United States committed by the Ala- 
bama. We have maintained that from the beginning, and we have 
maintained it to the end. 

The noble lord seems to suppose that in a letter of mine of the 26th 
October I admitted that this question might be referred to arbitration. 
My lords, I admitted nothing of the kind. I stated there, as I have 
already stated, that it was a question upon which her Majesty’s go- 
vernment were not responsible ; but the government never consented, 
and never will consent to send the matter to arbitration. According 
to all the principles of international law her Majesty’s government 
could not be held responsible for the doings of that vessel. Indeed, 
there has been a question of a commission, but her Majesty’s govern- 
ment thought there would be no use in proposing a commission, 
because the United States government would be sure to propose that 
the case of the Alabama should be referred to it, and it would be 
impossible we could consent to such a proposition. We therefore 
never proposed what it otherwise would have been natural to propose, 
and what the United States minister intimated that he was ready to 
consider, namely, that a commission should be appointed to consider 
the claims of the two countries. I say her Majesty’s government may 
well await the time when a calm and candid consideration may be 
given to the case of the Alabama. Everyone is well aware that for a 
long while there has been great excitement in America upon the sub- 
ject of the Alabama, that she has constantly been called the British 
pirate, and that the American nation has been roused against this 
country in consequence of the depredations of the Alabama. 

I have thought, therefore, that the time would come when the 
American government, considering al] the precedents and principles 
laid down by their own judges, as well as by British judges, might 
consider they had no case to prefer in the matter of the Alabama. 
My supposition, therefore, was not that the British government would 
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change, but that the American government would change their mind 
when this time of excitement had passed. I went on to say, “the 
British government must decline to be responsible for the acta of par- 
ties who fit out a seeming merchant ship, send her to a port or to 
waters far from the jurisdiction of British courts, and there commis- 
sion, equip, and man her as a vessel of war.” I go on to say, that 
“if an admitted principle was thus made elastic to suit a particular 
case, the trade of shipbuilding in this country would ke scriously 
embarrassed.” 

The noble earl, in a manner unaccountable to me—for it never, from 
the time I wrote that letter until now, occurred to me that such a 
sense could be put upon the words I used—supposes that I agreed 
to the determination of this case by a comimission. Well, the noble 
earl says it is desirable that these cases should not be kept open, 
but that they should at once be settled. I agree with him if there 
were any any amicable way of settling them. The American govern- 
ment say they have a clear and undoubted case for reparation in the 
case of the Alabama. We say we have aclear and undoubted case 
for refusing reparation. In no way can this question be settled, unless 
indeed the noble earl would propose that the United States should push 
us to the vergo of war for the sake of getting this case settled. The 
American government say that they have a very good case, but are 
ready to keep it in abeyance ; that they are ready to keep upon terms 
of amity with us, that they are ready to carry on the most friendly 
relations with Great Britain if Great Britain will be content to follow 
their example ; and am I to say we will do nothing of the sort? and 
am I to ask them to make war upon us and push the matter to an ex- 
tremity ? That is the case of the noble earl. It is very desirable, 
indeed, not to keep these matters hanging over, but how is that to 
be done while the position of the two parties ia so entirely opposed ? 

I have had the good fortune in some cases to put an end to matters 
which have long been causes of dispute between this country and the 
United States. For many years there was a dispute going on with 
regard to the Mosquito shore and the Bay Islands. ‘The President of 
the United States of that time said, if this were the only question 
of difference they had with the government of England they ought 
to endeavour to settle it. J, for my part, was quite ready to make 
concessions of what might be considered the fair claims of the British 
government, with a view of settling the dispute, and happily I was 
enabled to make a treaty which entirely put an end to it. There was 
another question which arose since the Ashburton treaty, and went on 
for some years, with respect to the Hudson Bay Company. That dis- 
pute it was agreed to refer to arbitration, and a convention to that 
effect has been made. So I am by no means indisposed to settle these 
questions which the noble earl says ought to be settled if possible. 
There is also the question of the island of San Juan, adjoining Van- 
couver Island, and upon that question likewise I have proposed arbi- 
tration, which proposal has been for some time under the consideration 
of the United States government. They thouglit the senate would 
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not agree to arbitration, but I trust there will be an agreement on 
that question also. For my part, I think it is far better that the 
question of San Juan should be decided by an arbitrator than 
‘that it should remain a cause of possible dispute between the two 
countries. 

Well, referring again to the Alabama, the noble earl seems very 
much shocked because I said it was a scandal, and, in some sense, a 
reproach upon British law. I say that here, as I said it in my de- 
spatch. I do consider that, having passed a law to prevent the enlist- 
ment of her Majesty’s subjects in the service of a foreign power and 
to prevent the fitting out or equipping within her Majesty’s dominions 
of vessels for warlike purposes without her Majesty’s, sanction—I say 
that, having passed such a law in the year 1819, 4t is a scandal and 
reproach that one of the belligerents has been enabled at the order of 
the Confederate government to fit out a vessel at Liverpool in such a 
way that she was capable of being made a vessel of war—that after 
going to another port in her Majesty’s dominions to ship a portion of 
the crew, and then going to a neutral territory and getting a further 
crew and equipment as a vessel of war, she has been enabled to cap- 
ture and destroy innocent merchant vessels belouging to the other 
belligerent. Having thus been equipped by an evasion of the law, I 
say it is a scandal to our law that we should not be able to prevent 
such belligerent operations. I venture to say so much, because I do 
feel this in the Foreign-office to be a very great inconvenience. If 
you chose to say, as you might have said in former times, “ Let vessels 
be fitted out, go to Charleston, and there be sold to an agent of the 
Confederate government,” I can understand such a state of things; 
but if we have a law to prevent the fitting out of warlike vessels 
without the licence of her Majesty, and yet vessels are so fitted out, I 
say it is a scandal and a reproach. 

A very learned judge has said of this act of parliament, that not 
only a coach and six could run through it, but a whole fleet of ships. 
Well, then, if that be a proper description of our law, I say you ought 
to have it made more clear and intelligible. This law was said to be 
passed to secure the peace and the welfare of the nation, and I trust it 
may be found in the end suificient for that purpose. But I say, that 
while the law remains in the present state its purpose is defeated, and 
its enactments are made of no avail by British subjects, who defy the 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality. To these observations I will only 
add, that if the noble earl wishes for any other paper relating to the 
Alabamu—lI believe there is only one—I shall be willing to give it, 
but as to the folio volume of papers to which I have referred, I trust 
the noble earl will not press for their production. 

The Earl of CARNARVON wished to explain that he did not mean 
the correspondence in extenso, but a summarised return showing the 
names and dates and amount of claims. He quite accepted his noble 
friend’s explanation, and could only say that he was rejoiced to 
receive it. At the same time, he thought it was most important that 
parliament should know the position in which we stood with regard to 
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the case of the Saxon. The noble earl had challenged him to give his 
case, and to show the government where they were in error. He 
would willingly take up the challenge, but he could not do so until he 
was in possession of the papers. He hoped his noble friend would 
give the papers with regard to the Saxon, and he must also press for a 
copy of the instructions sent oat to the local authorities at the Cape of 
Good Hope with respect to the seizure of the 7'uscaloosu. 


Now the foregoing, said the Chairman, affords an insight to the com- 
plicated state of affairs brought about by the slaveholders of one or 
two of the Southern States of America,—that question of slavery 
alone which he regretted to say had too many advocates in this coun- 
try; but one the consequences of which it was impossible to foresee. 
But he would not dwell longer on the subject, although he was anxi- 
ous that the Club should keep these matters among their records. 

The seizure of the Tuscaloosa at the Cape, observed Albert, seems 
to have been the leading event there, for the Cape papers thus alluded 
to it:— 


The event of the month calculated to excite the most lively interest 
at home, in consequence of its possible influence upon the angry feel- 
ing already existing in the minds of the people of the Confederate 
States of America at the recent acts of the English government, has 
been the seizure by the local government, under orders from home, of 
the Confederate cruizer Teescaloosa, formerly the Federal barque Con- 
rad. The Tsealoosa, which had visited Simon’s Bay rather more 
than three months previously, returned to that port on Saturday, De- 
cember 26th. Lieutenant Lowe, her commander, reported that since 
her last visit the Zwsealoosa had been cruizing between the Cape and 
Brazil, and had spoken nearly one hundred vessels. But of that 
number only one happened to be a Federal. That one was the Living 
Age, which, having an English cargo on board, was released on giving 
a bond. Daring her cruize the Zuscaloosa put into one of the Bra- 
ziltan ports for water and supplies, but was refused both; in conse- 
quence of which her crew are said to have been placed on short allow- 
ace. Lieutenant Lowe hoped on this visit to Simon’s Bay to get the 
bottom of his vessel recoppered, as well as to take in all the supplies 
he needed. But his hopes were doomed to disappointment, for on the 
day after her arrival Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker dispatched from 
the flag-ship a lieutenant and a boarding party of twenty-five men to 
take possession of the Tuscaloosa in the Queen’s name. The officer 
promptly executed the orders of the admiral, and the vessel was seized 
accordingly. Lieutenant Lowe lodged with the admiral a formal pro- 
test against the seizure, which will be transmitted to the home povern- 
ment. The United States Consul, Mr. Graham, has since been: in- 
formed by the government that the vessel will be detained until “ pro- 
perly demanded” by her former owners, when she will be handed over 
to them. Whether this will be done without any preliminary inquiry 
as to the legality or otherwise of Captain Semmes’s claim to condemn 
prizes by a court constituted by himself on board his vessel is uncer- 
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tain; but the legal advisers of the Crown appear to entertain no 
doubt that the entry of the Tuscaloosa into a British port was a 
breach of neutrality. 

The Tuscaloosa still lies in Simon’s Bay in the charge of the prize 
crew put on board her by the admiral. The return of the Alabama 
is expected almost daily. After leaving the Cape, she appears to 
have shaped her course eastward, with a view of intercepting home- 
ward bound Federals. We last heard of her in the straits of Sunda. 
Captain Selfversparre, of the Mary, which arrived in Table Bay from 
Batavia on January 7th, reported that a day or two before he left, 
advices were received that the Alabama had burnt two large Ameri- 
can ships in the straits of Sunda. The intelligence was confirmed by 
the captain of the Camoens. 

It has been said that the 7'uscaloosa is to be released, so that the 
Confederates will set that down to their account. 


It appears, observed Rodmond, that the Table Bay Harbour works 
are being pushed forward very vigorously. ‘The fine weather which 
has prevailed for so long has been highly favourable for their prose- 
cution. During the month the number of convicts employed upon the 
works has been increased by about eighty, making the entire force, 
including both convict and free labourers, about 800 men and thirty- 
five horses. The iron paddle-steamer built in England, but put toge- 
ther here, answers admirably. It is now used in screwing piles for 
the breakwater. ‘The reclamation of land between the central and 
South jetties has already been commenced. 

But the great feat of the day at the Cape, said Albert, is the esta- 
blishment of the electric telegraph between Cape Town and Graham 
Town, opened on the 8th of January. 

The line, six hundred miles in length, is in the most perfect work- 
ing order, and the transmission complete from end to end, and instan- 
taneous. It is impossible to speak in too high terms of the manner in 
which this work has been exccuted. Its value has yet to become 
thoroughly understood in a country so far behind the march of the day 
as the Cape, and its probable effects can, of course, be only a matter 
of conjecture. ‘The general impression appears to be that it will add 
greatly to the importance of Table Bay as a place of call for shipping. 
If supplies can be procured regularly and permanently at anything 
like the present rate, and information obtained as to the state of the 
markets from Cape Town to Natal, there is every likelihood that 
Table Bay will ere long become again what it once was, the centre 
point of the Southern Seas. ‘The works at the new breakwater are 
advancing satisfactorily. But it is a subject of general regret that 
the proprietors of the patent slip should have found their undertaking 
scriously obstructed by a silting up of sand upon the lower portion of 
the ways. This injury to the works they lay to the charge of the 
breakwater, alleging that it is loose soil thrown in at the end of the 
embankment, which being carried over the ways by the current, and 
there deposited, is forming a shoal which threatens ultimately to bury 
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the slip entirely. The matter has been brought to an issue in an 
action in the Supreme Court. Judgment has not yet been given. 

That invention of a Mr. Phillips which appears in our last Nau- 
técad, said Rodmond, for cleaning ships’ bottoms, and turned by the 
action of the water, is very ingenious and deserves success. 

Yes, and can be used either at anchor or under way, continued 
Albert. All it wants is to be known and the Naztical will do 
that. 

The Secretary said he was requested to state at the Club that the 
new edition (cighth) of Horsburgh, revised by Commander Dunster- 
ville, of the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, was just published. 


Nautical Notices. 
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4° 54:3’ W 
Velez Malaga| Ditto 44’ N.,, . | 41 | 11 {Est. 15th March, *64. 
4°93’ W. 
Isle Puercos : 38° 48’ N., -| 04 | 15 |Est. 15th March, ’64. 
1° 20°4’ K. 
7. Villaviciosa [Tazones Pt, |42° 35:2’ N.,| F. (220 7 |Est. 15th March, "64. 
5P 22-9 W. 
Pp 
Tina Mayor |Pt.San Eme-|48° 25:2’ N. - (223 | 15 |¥st. 15th March, 64. 
4° 84°4' W. 
8& Karadskar ° 8-8’ -|117 | 17 |Est. ist Oct., "88. (c.) 
Islet 18° 50°97’ E. 
9. Salut Islets jFr. Guayana,|Royal Isle - {200 | 18 | Est. not said. 
Enfant Perduj6 mls. N.4W.| French - | 83 | 1@ [Est. not said. 


from Ca- America 
10. Black Rock {Black Sod {54° 4:2’ N 


Rathlin-o- [ .....- sooe | eoccce eece 
Birne 


-/283 | 22 (Pst. ist June, '64. 
ee | oe {Altered from Ffl. 


FP. Fixed. Ff. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revelving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 


(a.) 5.—In consequence of the works row ia progress for extending the 
outer or western mole at Genoa, vessels approaching the port during day, 
should keep to the castward of the large buoy which is placed off the end of 
the mole, at about forty yards from that part at present above water. If en- 
tering the port by night, vessels should keep at least three-quarters of a cable 
eastward of the light on the western mole, as owing to the unfinished state of 
the works, that light is at present 100 yards from its extremity. 


(b.) 6.—The light is a fixed white light, varicd by a red flash every three 
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minutes. It is placed at an elevation of 04 feet above the level of the cea, and 
should be seen in clear weather from a distance of fifteen miles. . 


(e.) 8.—The light is a fired and flashing white light. It shows a flash 
of seven seconds duration every minute and a half, followed by an eclipee of 
nineteen seconds, then a steady light for forty-five seconds, and then another 
eclipse for nineteen &c. The light is placed at an elevation of 117 
feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be seen in clear weather from 
a distance of seventeen miles. 





Drrecrions FOR New CHANG. 


Foo Chou, 29th October, 1863. 

Sir,—As there is a fast increasing trade to New Chang (I bein 
the 153rd this season), and very little is known, or at least said an 
written about wind and weather in the gulf of Leao Tong, I think a 
few remarks on my experience, and what I heard from others, will be 
useful to shipmasters coming here for the first time. The wind and 
weather here is very variable, seldom lasting longer than two days 
from any direction. When the wind is variable between 8.8.E. and 
5.8.W., either light, with light rain squalls, or blowing fresh or 
gale, with or without rain, from this quarter, we have to expect, in 
eight cases out of ten, a sudden shift to the North or N.W., blowing 
furious for about twelve hours. 

When I came up this gulf (September 20th), not knowing this 
fact, I met with such a tremendous northerly squall that I had to 
keep the ship one hour right before the wind, to save my spars; and 
although the topsails were lowered down, lost them both, and two 
sails besides. The sea rose also very rapidly, and ran very short. As 
long as I have been master I never met a squall with less scr 
The bar fell from noon to 5h. p.m. (the time the squall came) only 
0-05 of an inch, which I thought of no consequence in this latitude. 
There was no banking ap in the North, or any of the common warn- 
ings, except that there appeared more clouds of light Cumulus and 
reel a but through which the Cirrus could be seen in the 
upper sky. 

; n the fortnight I stayed in New Chang we had three sueh shifts. 
In the last I was lying inside the bar, bound out. It was blowing 
fresh from S.W. Qh. p.m. it blew a gale, with thunder and light- 
ning, but no rain; a heavy nimbus in East to W.b.S., but no appear- 
ance whatever of a shift in the North, when all at once came a lull 
of about five minutes. Had just time to give the ship fifty fathoms 
of chain when, at 9h. 30m., a heavy squall came from the North, 
blowing hard, with rain, for ten hours. Bar. fell in the course of the 
day only from 29°91 to 29°85, but commenced rising, slow but steady, 
one hour after the squall came on. 

The pilot informed me these sudden shifts were common through 
the summer, especially after August. So new comers ought to be 
careful, especially when in the vicinity of the Bittern Shallows, which 
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are very dangerous, and where a ship has no room to keep before the 
wind in these squalls. 

The bar is very difficult to approach, especially in cloudy weather, 
or when there are no ships lying inside or outside the bar, as the land 
is very low hereabouts and the flats extend far out. The only lead- 
ing mark is Tower Hill, a little round hill about 200 feet high, with 
& square pagoda or tower on the top of it. A ship should steer off 
and on, not coming nearer than four fathoms. When the pagoda 
bears 8.8.E. (compass), and being in six fathoms, soft bottom, the 
ship is in the anchorage outside the bar; where she has to anchor 
aad: wait for a pilot, Or, when drawing ten to twelve feet, and being 
three hours flood, she may follow, on a N.E.b.E. course, the large 
five-masted junks going in, which keep strictly the mid-channel. 
But as soon as a ship bas passed between the first fishing-stakes, and 
having 44 fathoms, soft bottom (the bar is hard sand), she is inside 
the bar, and ought to anchor. There is good holding ground, having 
laid there twice in a S.W. gale, for fifty and seventy-five fatloms. 

This year three vessels hava been lost, and about forty been on 
shore on or inside the bar, and got more or less dainayed ; and even 
with a pilot on board ships run no small risk of being put aground : 
the pilots being mostly from Shanghae, coming here for one senson 
and commencing piloting at once, without knowing much about the 
river. ' 

It is high water on the bar at full and change at 4h. 50m.; rise 
and fall about twelve feet, so that there is from eighteen to twenty- 
two feet water on the bar in the aud channel, This latter depth 
is with fresh southerly wind, which raises tlhe water in the North part 
of this gulf, and contrary. — | 

Var., 2° 45’ W.; bar. during my stay, 29°70 to 30:22; ther., 52° 
to 68°; water, on the surface, 60° to 72°, Fahr. 

I an, &., 
P, A. Pouack, 
Master of the Hamburgh barque Esmeralda. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


P.S.—If you had an agent at Hongkong selling the Nautical 
Magazine and receiving information you would confer a great benefit 
to shipmasters, besides being to your own interest. I had lately no 
less than five offers from Hamburg and Danish captains to buy my 
edition of your magazine. 





Tue Rateion Rocx.—The Raleigh Rock, at present in 25° 57’ 
N. and 124° 7’ E., is lying about 20 further East; for in 1861 I 
made its longitude in 124° 28’, and this voyage from Hongkong to 
New Chang in 124° 31’. Also, the Hoa Pin Sua and Ti a Usa Is- 
lands are lying 6 further South, or in 25° 39 N. and 25° 49’ (also 
found at two different times). While writing this a captain informs 
me that he found the Raleigh Rock also about 25’ further East.—A.P. 
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Eastern Sgeas.— Entrance of Mindoro Strait. 


9, Mary-street, Sunderland, January, 6th, 1864. 

Sir,—On my passage from Manila to Liverpool last year, during 
the S.W. monsoon in the ship Areta, I passed over a shoal, which, as 
far asI can ascertain, is not noticed in the charts of the Mindoro Ses, 
Happening to look over the side when plying to windward between 
Palawan and the Quiniluban Islands, distinctly saw white and red 
coral under the ship—so clear indeed, that the small heads appeared to 
touch the ship. Immediately up helm and kept away to West, but 
in half a ship’s length, and before the lead could be got down, the 
water appeared to deepen considerably, and at the first cast had nine 
fathoms, then had several ca-ts of 83, 9, and 10 fathoms, bright coral 
rocks visible at the time, then suddenly no ground at 30 fathoms. We 
had apparently been passing over the shoalest part when the ground 
was first seen, as in the ship’s wake the discoloured water in that spot 
indicated. When in 9 fathoms I took the following compass bearings 
of the nearest islands, as named in the Spanish chart, viz :-— 

Peak of the highest northern Quiniluban, S.b.E. 2E; highest part of 
Island of Monamoc, S.b. W.3 W.: which would be about eighteen 
miles S.W.b.S. of the position assigned to the old Falmouth Bank. As 
far as we saw it, it extended about a quarter of a mile East and West, 
aud probably further to the eastward. From what I observed in 
working down the western side of the Quiniluban and Cuyos Groups, 
it does not seem advisable to approach those islands too near, as I 
noticed several suspicious patches of light coloured water in their 
neighbourhood, the sun being in a good position at the time for show- 
ing them up. 

TI am, &c., 
Henry Scort, Master of Ship Areta. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Our correspondent has adverted to one of the worst known and 
perhaps the most dangerous parts of the Eastern Seas, viz.: the S.E. 
entrance of the Strait of Mindoro, between this island and the Quini- 
luban Group, S.E. of Busuanga. In the chart (Admiralty, No. 2,577) 
of this navigation, a bank of 22 fathoms is laid down due North of the 
Quiniluban Group, about six miles from which would be the coral 
rocks of our correspondent, but of which nothing appears in the chart. 
The master of the Areta has hereby warned his brother seamen of 
this danger which we recommend them to transfer to their charts, and 
we add our own caution to them to be most careful how they navigate 
this unsurveyed ses, especially when in the neighbourhood of the dif- 
ferent rocky groups which it contains.—Ep. 





DanGers orr Wrst Coast oF Formosa. 


H.Neth.M.S.S. Djambi, Nagasaki, October, 1863. 
Sir,—I take great pleasure, for the sake of the science of naviga- 
tion and the many, very many navigators frequenting the China Sea, 
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to state that much to our utter surprise we saw nothing of Harp Is- 
land, in lat. 23° 45’ N., long. 122° 4’ E., spoken of in the China Pilot 
of 1861, third edition, and also marked and laid down on the Admi- 
ralty chart, No. 2,463, although we passed that exact locality or posi- 
tion at daylight, on a very clear day, with a bright sky, anxiously 
awaiting a view of it; but all to no purpose. Again, the volcano re- 
ported in the same China Pilot as seen by Lieutenant Boyle, of the 
United States Navy, in lat. 24° N. and long. 121° 50’ E., we passed 
to the East of this located position about one quarter of a mile, and 
saw nothing of the burning mountaint 

By inserting this in the columns of your very valuable Nautical 
Magazine you will much oblige, and I trust benefit the mariner in this 
section of the earth’s waters. 

I am, &c., 
Captain H.N.M.S.S. Djambi. 


P. A. van REEs. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


With much satisfaction we insert the foregoing letter. Our careful 
correspondent will have observed the P.D. on the chart, which Doubt- 
ful Position he shows that Harp Island does not occupy. The navi- 
gator will still be careful therefore that he does not fall in with the 
said Harp Island in some other position, and suffer from it, especially 
by night or in fog. 

In respect of the “ volcano” to the N.N.W. of it,—these are ac- 
tive and inactive dangers. It might have been in the latter condition 
when passed by our correspondent, so that we still caution navigators 
respecting it.—Ep. 





Navieator Istanis.—We have been requested to give notice to 
ships cruizing in the Pacific, that at Apia a large Signal Lantern has 
been placed for the benefit of vessels lying off and on; and also a large 
iron lighter for furnishing water, and a punt for discharging and keel- 
hauling.— Sandwich Island Paper. 


Pew Wooks. 


Tue Pi.or’s Hanp Boox For THE ENGLisH CHANNBL,—Jllustrated 
by Sixteen Plates— By Staff-Commander J. W. King, R.N. 


A pilot’s handbook, ee a pists knowledge and experience, or what 
may fairly be considered, with the chart, the pilot’s representative, is about as 
valuable a companion to the navigator as he can well have: and when this 
companion is clear and explicit, and at the eame time correct and concise, its 
assistance is more valuable still,—for it is always at hand, always ready, with- 
out hesitating a moment, to tell you what he knows in the most accessible 
manner and it the fullest but fewest words. Such a work, we eay, is an in- 
valuable fricnd to the mariner, and such a work we believe to be that before 
us. It professes to give concise general directions for all the English harbours 
and anchorages from Scilly to the North Foreland. No seaman shouid show 
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his nose in the Chennel without it. He will rejoice over it many a time when 
he finds it making him independent of those sometimes difficult gentry, and 
not always the best of guides, although known by the name of piiots. The 
van : well turned out of hand, and the plans it contains such as they 
should be. 


A Nanttoat Dicrronary, defining the Technical Language relative to 
Building and Equipping Steam Vessels and Sailing Vessels, §c.— By 
A. Young. Jongman, 1863. 


Not only does this volume profess an explanation of all relating to the 
foregoing particulars, but treats on a great varicty of other subjects respect- 
ing naval architecture and maritime affairs generally, and winds up witha 
dissertation on the rules of the road, an extensive subject on its own affairs. 
Verily, in these changeable times in all that relates to naval architecture, sach 
a work as this was much needed; aad now that ships are assuming that im- 
moderate length which they are doing—for we hear of four and five masts 
being necessary—it will require another edition speedily to keep pace with 
such changes. The work before us is tolerably explicit in sea terms, but their 
derivation and the source of their construction is hardly to be expected, and 
in many cases is wrapt up in the mysteries of dark ages, when our Saxon 
vernacular engrafted itself, as it so readily does, with the spoken tongue of 
every country which was visited by our scamen. 





Tue Grotro or NEPruneE. 


Who of our sailor readers has not heard of the Grotto of Neptune, in Sar- 
dinia—that curious freak of nature, rich in the picturesque forms of the de- 

ndent stalactites in the mysterious cavern of the fabled deity. Those who 
hace visited this interesting cavern will recognize its beautiful and picturesque 
representation in three elegant pictures by the late Commander Alfred Mi es, 
that have just been published by his widow, with a poem dedicated to his 
memory. Such an occasion afforded a fitting opportunity for the widow to 
dwell in affectionate rapture on past scenes in ‘lines well befitting the gloom of 
caverns and mysterious chambers hidden from the light of day. And those 
who have not visited it will gladly seize the opportunity of domg so when it 
prescnts itself, encouraged as they would be by the views before us. They 
are published by subscription, as announced in our pages, and form an elegant 
folio for the drawing-room table. 





CHarts AND Booxs PuBLisH#ED BY THE HypROGRAPHIC OFFIOR, 
' ADMIRALTY, in February, 1864. 


Mediterranean Sea, Sicily Island, Messina Strait, M. Darondeau, F.I.N., 
1858, (1s. 6d.) 

West Indies, Gulf of Mexico, Goazacoalcos River and view, French survey, 
1861, (1s. 

Afioen Lights, corrected by Commander Dunsterville, R.N., to January, 
1864. 

East India, China, Japan, and Australian Lights, corrected hy Commander 
Dunsterville, R.N., to January, 1864. 

United States Lights, corrected by Commander Dunsterville, RN., to 
January, 1864. 

Epwarp DuNSTERVILLE, Commander R.N. 
Hydroyraphic Office, Admiralty, Fein uary 20th, 1864. 
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A GLANceE at THE PotitTicaL AND CoMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE 
oF CenTraL British America.—By H. Y. Hind, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Communicated to the Canadian Institute. 


The extraordinary commercial activity to which steam and the 
electric telegraph have contributed of late years, lead us to overlook 
the enterprise and daring which distinguished the early French colo- 
nists of Canada nearly two centuries ago. The history of their suc- 
cessful attempts to open commercial intercourse with Indian nations 
te the North and NW., far beyond the present limits of Canada, 
their journeys of discovery and military expeditions to the shores of 
Hudson Bay, appear to have faded from the recollections of their 
descendants, at a time when the question of extending our civilization 
into the far interior of the continent is exciting general attention both 
in England and Canada. 

If the proposal were now gravely made to send an armed force of 
150 soldiers, or 150 emigrants, across the uninhabited wilderness 
between Lake Superior and James Bay, or between Quebec and 
Hudson Bay, to establish permanent settlements, a large majority of 
the public would treat the idea as simply absurd, and the projectors 
as probably insane.* Yet these expeditions were actually undertaken 


* Persons who pretended to be familiar with the difficulties of the overland 
reate from Canada to British Columbia, were only too ready to predict the 
disastrous failure of the Canudian emigrant party of 1862 tu reach British 
Columbia in onc season, “‘ supposing they escaped the Indians and starvation.” 

Probably there is no stretch of country in the world exceeding 1,600 miles 

NO. 4.—VOL. XXXIL £ 
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when the population of the whole of Canada was less than one-fifth 
part of the present population of Montreal, and, consequently, less 
than one-half the population of Toronto. 

That the early French colonists were pre-eminently distinguished 
by their desire for the extension of their territory, the following ex- 
tracts from the Paris documents* will establish beyond doubt, and at 
the same time convey some idea of their activity and enterprise in 
the infancy of Canadian history, and also of the projects they formed, 
and the conceptions they entertained of the extent of the country 
they intended to colonise as new France, North of the great lakes, 
200 years ago. 

As early as 1646, we read that Sieur Bourdon, with three French- 
men, were sent overland from Quebec, to take possession of Hudson 
Bay for France. The French had already established a trade with 
the Indians of Hudson Bay, and in a few years induced them to 
come to Quebec to barter their furs. 

In 1661, the Rev. Claude Dablon set out overland for Hudson Bay 
vid the Saugenay, but he succeeded in reaching only the head waters 
of the Nebouka, 300 miles from Lake St. John. 

In 1663 the Indians of the Bay du Nord (Hudson Bay) returned 
to Quebec in further quest of Frenchmen, and M. Davaugour sent 
thither Sieur de la Couture with five men, who proceeded overland to 
the said bay, possession whereof he took in the King’s name, noted 
the latitude, planted a cross, and deposited at the foot of a large tree 
his Majesty’s arms engraved on copper, and laid between two sheets 
of lead, the whole being covered with some bark of trees. 

In 1671 Pere Albanel was dispatched overland to Hudson Bay by 
the Intendant Talon, via the Saugenay River; and in the same year 


in continuous length, and wholly in a state of nature, which it would be pos- 
sible for 160 people, including a woman and three children, to traverse during 
a single season, overcoming such apparently formidable obstacles as the Rocky 
Mountains have been supposed to present. The simple fact that these emi- 
grants were enabled to take a large number of oxen and horses through the 
mountains by an undescribed pass, supplies a most satisfactory answer to those 
who have uniformly represented the dangers and difficulties of a route across 
the continent within British Territory, as insuperable without extraordin 
outlay. Here we have an instance of a large party of emigrants, nearly all 
unaccustomed to the work, effectually combating those difficulties, aud proving 
that they were either grossly exuggerated or in a great part imaginary. An- 
other important fact which this journey has developed, is the ease with which 
the Fraser River is capable of being navigated by canoes or rafts as far down 
the stream as the forks of the Quesnelle, the point from which a road will, 
most probably, strike off in a neurly direct line to the Pacific, touching the 
ocean at one of those deep indentations which form so curious a feature of the 
British Columbian coast. There can be no doubt that great privations were 
endured by many of the party, but, at least until they reached the Fraser, 
there are, happily, no sad memorials left on the route they took, like those 
which distinguish every mile of the inhospitable desert which separates the 
valley of the Mississippi from the Pacific states and territorics of the United 
States. 
* Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York. 
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(1671) Sieur de St. Lusson was sent by Mr. Talon to Sault St. Marie, 
where he made a treaty with “seventeen Indian nations.”’ The in- 
tendant, in his report, states that the place Sieur de St. Lusson reached 
is not supposed to be 300 leagues from the extremities of the coun- 
tries bordering on the Vermilion or South Sea. He continues,—“ The 
countries bordering on the western ocean appear to be no farther 
from those discovered by the French, according to the calculation of 
the distance made from the reports of the Indians; and by the maps 
there does not appear to be more than 1,500 leagues of navigation 
remaining to Tartary, China, and Japan.” Even at so early a period 
in the history of Canada did the French look forward to establishing 
eommunication overland with the South Seas, to command the trade 
of western Asia; and in another half century the French govern- 
ment were so impressed with the idea of an overland route to the 
ee that they sent instructions to Quebec to have the exploration 
ected. 

Du Chesneau writes in 1681,—‘ They [the English] are still at 
Hudson Bay, on the North, and do great damage to our fur trade.” 

In 1683 M. de la Barre writes to M. de Seignelay,—The English 
of Hudson Bay have this year attracted many of our northern In- 
dians, who for this reason have not come to trade to Montreal. When 
they learned by expressex, sent them by Du I’Hut on bis arrival at 
Missilimakinak,* that he was coming, they sent him word to come 
quickly and they would unite with him to prevent all the others goin 
thither any more. If I stop that pass (Lake Superior to James Bay), 
as I hope, and as it is necessary to do, as the English of that bay 
excite against us the savages, whom Sieur du |’ Hut alone can quieten, 
I shall enter into arrangements with those of New York, for the sur- 
render to me of any guilty fugitives, but we are desirous to obtain 
an order to that effect from the Duke of York.” 

And in the same year (1683) M. de la Barre writes to M. de 
Seignelay as follows,—“ A small vessel has just arrived from Hudson 
Gulf, 200 leagues further North than the bay. . . . It is proper 
that you let me know early whether the King desire to retain that 
post, so that it may be done, or the withdrawal of the French, for 
which purpose I shall dispose matters in order to aid them overland 
beyond Lake Superior, through Sieur Du PHut, and to send to them 
by sea to bring back the merchandise and peltries.” 

In Governor Dongan’s report on the state of the province in 1687, 
we find a notice of the Hudson Bay in the New York Colonial 
Manuscripts :+—“ Last spring he {the Governor of Canada] sent one 
De la Croa with fifty soldiers and one hundred young men of Canada 
to the N.W. passage, where, I am certainly informed from Canada, 
they have taken three forts.”{ In Mr. Nelson’s memorial about the 


* Michillimakinak, Green Bay, and Lake Huron. 

+ Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York. 

t Governor Dongan refers to Chevalier de Ja Troye, an account of whose 
expedition to Hudson Bay, in 1686, is contained in Charlevoix’s History. 
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state of the northern colonies of America, dated 1696, he says,— 
“There are actually, this instant, now at Versailles six sagamoes or 
chiefs sent from Canada, Hudson Bay, and Nova Scotia, to solicit 
such help and assistance against us,” &., &. 

M. de la Verandérie was sent on an overland expedition by the 
desire of Count Maurepas, in the year 1738, to discover the Pacific 
Ocean. He set out with his party from Montreal, passed through 
Lake Superior, and proceeding nearly due West, ascended the Assin- 
niboine River, and directed his course towards the Rocky Mountains. 
Without reaching the Rocky Mountams, M. de la Verandérie was 
obli to abandon the prosecution of his expedition. Three hun- 
dred miles West of Lake Winnipeg, on the Assinniboine River, the 
French erected Fort la Reine. Three others were built farther West, 
the most remote of which stood on the bank of the River Paskoyac.® 

Mackenzie speaks of Canadian missionaries who penetrated “2,800 
miles from the civilized parts of the continent long before the cession 
of the country to the English in 1763! 

The names of several lakes and prominent hil} date from 
the occupation of the country West of Lake Winnipeg by the French 
eed to the conquest: such as Dauphin Lake, Dauphin Mountains, 

ort Bourbon, on the Saskatchewan, near the West end of Cedar — 
Lake. The most remote of the French settlements on the Saskat- 
chewan appears to have been “at Nipawee, in lat. 533°, long. 103°.”+ 

When we consider these great enterprises in connection with the 
population of Canada at the time, we cannot fail to be astonished at 
the energy of the French colonists, and the desire they exhibited to 
extend their empire even to the frozen North, and to secure the over- 
land trade with Hudson Bay and the far unknown West—even to 
“South Seas.” 

During the period when they were undertaken the population of 
Canada, from 1666 to 1738,} was as follows -— 


1666 . - «+ « « 9,418 total population. 

1,344 men bearing arms. 
1667 . ° . ° - 4,312 total population. 

1,666 men capable of bearing arms. 
1668 . . , : - 5,870 total population. 

2,000 men capable of bearing arms. 
1679. Siw ; - « 9,400 total population. 
1686 . ‘ : - « 17,100 French inhabitants, men, wo- 

men, and children. 
3,000 men capable of bearing arms. 


* Foot note to New York Colonial Manuscripts: Paris Documents. 

+ The name ‘“ Nipawee” is perbaps the same as Nepowewin or “ The 
Standing Place,”’ the present name of the mission opposite Fort & la Corne. 
Before the conquest the French had settlements at Dauphin Lake, the Pas- 
quia, (near Carrot River or Root River), and at Nipawi, ‘where they had 
agricultural instruments and wheel carriages, marks of both being found abeut 
the settlements.’’— Mackenzie’s Voyages. 

$ Paris Documents. 
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17988. 206k etie - 45,000 population. The year M. de 
a Verandeérie was sent over- 
land to discover the Pacific 
Ocean. 


At the period of which we write, Upper Canada, and a large por- 
tion of Lower Canada, was a wilderness, and yet the French sought 
to extend their territorial jurisdiction to the shores of Hudson Bay ; 
and, some years later, had visions of grasping the Indian and China 
trade from the shores of the Pacific, which they hoped to reach over- 
land from Canada. 

At the present time Canada numbers some 2,700,000 souls, and 
we have the official statement from the highest authority, that the 
best lands in the country have already been sold.* With this unex- 
pected and startling announcement before us, we are justified in as- 
suming that the present surveyed lands of the province on the North 
side of the St. Lawrence determine with considerable accuracy the 
boundaries of the portion likely ever to be settled with an agricultural 
population, and, until manufactures spring up, they are a rude mea- 
sure of the future increase in our population through immigration. 

Lumbering operations are constantly retreating farther North, and 
must soon find their limits; but they merely sweep the wilderness of 
its best forest growth, and do not lead to permanent agricultural set- 
tlements if the soil be not favourable. Emigrants prefer to go fur- 
ther West in search of good land, and if this is not to be found in 
Canada they must betake themselves to the United States, or to 
Central British America. We cannot look to mining enterprise as at 
all likely to lead to centres of populatiun in the back country North 
of the St. Lawrence for very many years to come. Iron and copper 
ores exist in almost unlimited quantities within a few miles of the 
shores of the great lakes or great rivers, and, indeed, in Lower 
Canada, within easy reach of the Grand Trunk Railway, and they 
are much nearer to coal and to markets than the mineral wealth of 
the back country. 

That part of the valley of the St. Lawrence which lies within the 
limits of Canada occupies about 330,000 square miles, and of this 

rtion 280,000 square miles lie wholly on the North side of the St. 
Tawrenss By far the greater portion of this vast region is inter- 
sected with lakes, and—‘ The profusion in which the lakes exist, 
with, in some instances, only a short interval of land between them, 
though they may belong to different river-systems, affords, with the 
aid of birch-bark canoes, a ready means of passing from one navigable 
stream to another, in whatever part an explorer may be; and then, 
if he is well acquainted with the country, he can reach almost any 


* It is the fact that the best lands of the crown in both sections of the pro- 
vince have already been sold. The quattity of really good land now open for 
sale is, notwithstanding recent surveys, much less than formerly, and is re- 
rapidly diminishing.— Report of the Commissioner of Crown Lands for 
1862. 
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position he may wish to attain without. any very great deviation from 
a direct route.’’* 

The length of the Province of Canada from Quebec to the Fort 
William, on Lake Superior, is about 1,100 miles, and the greatest 
depth likely to become well settled North of Lake Ontario and the 
River St. Lawrence is 120 miles. On the banks of the Ottawa and 
some of its tributaries, and of the St. Maurice, this distance may ul- 
timately be increased by a few miles; but on the shores of Lakes 
Huron and Superior it is far from probable that any but thin and 
sparse agricultural settlements are possible, even in the rear of the 
lakes. Excluding the peninsula portion of Western Canada, the 
average depth of the country available for agricultural settlements 
does not exceed seventy-five miles between Quebec and Fort William. 
Excluding the North shores of Lakes Huron and Superior, we have 
the probable limits of Canada as an agricultural country defined by 
a frontier 800 miles long by 100 miles deep, on an average, on the 
North side of the St. Lawrence. All the best land in Canada is 
sold; in what direction then can British settlements extend by immi- 
gration, assuming that the natural increase of the present population 
is sufficient to occupy the profitable wild lands already owned by 
private individuals? The fact is that Canada is really nothing more 
than a narrow fertile strip, 1,000 miles long and 75 miles broad on 
an average, backed by an undulating mountainous region, susceptible 
only of agricultural settlements in valleys, neither numerous nor 
broad, considering the immense area occupied by this region. 

It is clear, then, that in order to preserve our nationality in the 
face of the astonishing strides towards wealth and political import- 
ance which have been made by the United States, we must strengthen 
our position by extending British civilization where there is room for 
it to grow and expand. | 

The North, as an agricultural region, is practically closed against 
us by the conditions of soil and climate, although it contains abun- 
dance of inert wealth, which may yet become productive and valuable. 

The East is already preoccupied: the West alone remains to us. 
We are separated from Central British America by six degrees of 
longitude, which must be traversed before we can reach a region 
possessing a soil of remarkable fertility, and occupying a greater 
extent of surface than the whole available portion of Canada; abound- 
ing also in iron ores of the richest description, salt, and lignite coal, 
and almost entirely unoccupied by man. This barrier has frequently 
been upheld as an insuperable objection to a po commercial 
communication between Canada and Central British America, in the 
absence of correct gy es of the physical features of the country. 
The utmost length of the barrier which requires the construction of 
a road scarcely exceeds 200 miles. From its western extremity there 
is an unobstructed navigation, with but one break, to the edge of the 
fertile prairies of Central British America, via Rainy River and the 


* Report on the Geology of Canada, by Sir W. E. Logan, F.R.S. 
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Lake of the Woods; and its eastern extremity is connected uninter- 
ruptedly with the sea by the great lakes and the St. Lawrence. The 
highest point over which the road from Lake Superior to the northern 
indent of Rainy Lake must pass is not 900 feet above Lake Superior ; 
and for the first thirty miles it would traverse a country susceptible 
of tillage for several miles on either side. Then follows a sudden 
rise, marked by the great drift bank of Dog Lake, which forms the 
eastern limit of a drift-covered country, stretching in a N.E. and 
S.W. direction, and having a breadth of about ninety miles where 
the road would cross it. This accumulation of drift covers the height 
of land to a depth certainly exceeding 150 feet, as shown by the hills 
at the summit level at Prairie Portage, 885 feet above Lake Superior, 
and the highest point on the line of road. There are no serious phy- 
sical impediments to overcome between Lake Superior and the northern 
indent of Rainy Lake, either for a waggon road or a railway; and 
this short link of 200 miles completed, the distance between Fort 
William, on Lake Superior, and the commencement of the arable 
prairies of the valley of Red River would be reduced to 200 miles of 
road or railroad and 180 miles of steam navigation. 

Here, then, we see no formidable impediments, which an impression 
derived from the custom of traversing the country in canoes through 
the rovky channels of rapid rivers or hill-embosomed lakes had created 
in the minds of the few who have traversed that region ;—impressions 
which, too eagerly accepted by the public, notwithstanding the imper- 
fect knowledge of the physical conformation of the country, which a 
rapid journey without special geographical objects in view is fitted 
a obtain, have retarded the settlement of the fertile prairies of Red 

ver. 

The communication between Central British America, British 
Columbia, and the Pacific Ocean, is the next point to be considered. 
The recent successful journey across the Rocky Mountains of the 
Canadian emigrant party of 1862, by an old and long unused trail, 
called the ‘Old Columbia Trail,” with numerous horses and oxen, 
dissipates all fears for the passage of the Rocky Mountains. Where 
70 horses, 130 oxen, and 150 men, women, cat children can journey 
without difficulty, the road still being in a state of nature, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that a small expenditure would convert it into an 
excellent waggon road. 

The Miette Pass and the Thompson River Trail join Cariboo with 
the plains of the Saskatchewan*, and Cariboo is now only seven days’ 


* The Canadian emigrant A oh of 1862 took through the mountains 130 
oxen and about 70 horses. hen in the mountains they killed a few oxen 
for provisions; others were sold to the Indians at Téte Jaune Cache, on the 
Fraser ; and others were rafted down the Fraser River to the Forks of the 
Quesnelle. At the Téte Jaune Cache, a portion of the party separated from 
the rest, and, with fourteen horses, went across the country by an old well- 
worn trail to Thompson River, and thus succeeded in taking their horses from 
Fort Garry through the Rocky Mountains—through a supposed impassable 
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journey from New Westminster,—thanks to the energy which has 
pushed the government roads so rapidly through that ‘“ impassable’”’ 
wilderness, as to bring the crests of the Rocky Mountains within a 
week’s travel of the Pacific seaboard. 
It is not, perhaps, unreasonable to anticipate that difficulties of a 
litical character will arise between the Northern and Southern 
tates with reference to the American Telegraph and Pacific Railway, 
as now constructed and contemplated on and near the 32nd parallel. 
The route offering most advantages, next to that running near the 
32nd parallel—the one selected, is the Northern Route, or that lying 
between the 47th and the 49th parallels. But since the survey of it 


of British Columbia,—to the wintering station on Thompson River and 
amloop Lake for the pack-animals of the British Columbia gold-seekers. 

The Leather, or Miette Pass, lies in lat. 54°, and has long been known to 
the employées of the Hudson Bay Company, and is called by them the “ Old 
Columbia Trail,” or “Jasper Pass.’? It will be observed that it forms an 
immediate and direct connection with the great ini of British Columbia, 
namely, the Fraser River. The other passes to the South connect with the 
Columbia River, which flows for many hundred miles through Washington 
Territory. It will not fail to be noticed, too, that the existence of this route 
wid the Leather Pass has only very recently appeared on published maps. It 
is shown on Arrowsmith’s map of British Columbia, published in 1860; but 
the success with which its long-established connection with the Fraser was 
concealed by the late Hudson Bay Company, is a singular instance of the 
unity of purpose which has pervaded all the actions of that powerful corpo- 
ration during their long tenure of absolute control over a portion of British 
America containing more land suitable for the abode of man than the Pro- 
vince of Canada itself, and which has already cost in its defence from aggres- 
sion many millions of money and many thousands of lives. 

It seems remarkable that the Leather Pass, and its easy connection with the 
Fraser River, escaped the attention of the exploring party sent by the British 
Governnient, under Captain Palliser, in 1857-8-9. If the existence of this 
unobstructed communication between the Athabaska Valley and British Co- 
lumbia bad been made known to the world as one of the results of that ex- 
pedition, sbobaal i long ere this the British Government would have taken 
measures to establish a separate government in Central British America, and 
to open a communication across the continent through British territory. Dr. 
Hector actuaily passed the ‘‘ Old Columbia Trail,’”’ but neither bis ue nor 
the people at St. Ann or Edmonton appear to have infurmed him of its exist- 
ence. Fortunately, the Leather Pass has now been traversed by men, a 
woman, children, and numerous oxen and horses ;—the Fraser River has been 
safely descended for 400 miles from its source, in canoes and on rafts, by a 
very numerous party, and it has been ascended in a boat from Cariboo to the 
‘léte Jaune Cache; and from this last named place there is a well known 
trail for horses to the Thompson River, and thence to New Westminster, 
which has also becn traversed by Canadian emigrants with horses; and more 
recently, according to Victoria papers, by Lord Milton, with thirteen horses. 
The difficulties of the Rocky Mountains bave in great part melted away, and 
the ‘‘impossibilities’’ of the overland route have vanished, just as the “un- 
inhabitable deserts and swamps” of the Saskatchewan have given place to 
boundless fertile prairies, which will probably become—even in our genera- 
tion—the seat of an enterprising and prosperous people. 
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was made the passes in the Rocky Mountains have become better 
known, and there can now be little doubt that the Leather or Miette 
eet between 2,000 and 3,0V0 feet lower than the pass on the 47th 
arallel. 

: It is, however, the remarkable character of the country through 
which a railway or postal road from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Miette Pass would traverse which gives this line of route an extra- 
ordinary prominence. The present President of the Southern States, 
when Mr. Secretary Davis, summed up the comparisons of the dif- 
ferent routes in the United States, as regards the character of the 
country they traverse. The following is an abbreviation of the 
summary :-— 


Route near the 47th and 49th parallels, from St. Paul to 

Vancouver . ; : ‘ oe ; - 1,864 miles. 
Number of miles through arable Jand . «4.» 874 ,, 
Number of miles through land generally uncultivable, 

arable soil being found insmallareas . .  . I, 5 

The greatest number of miles of route through arable land on any 
one of the lines surveyed is 670 miles, in a distance of 2,290 miles, 
The least number of miles of route through generally uncultivable 
soil ieee on a@ line of 1,618 miles in length, near the 32nd 
arallel. 

7 From the Lake of the Woods, or from Pembina, a line in British 
territory, instead of passing through a desert incapable of supporting 
human life, would traverse a fertile belt of country, averaging 100 
miles in breadth,* fully able to sustain five times as many people as 
Canada now possesses, and leading directly towards the lowest and 
by far the most facile pass in the Rocky Mountains.t+ 


* The arid region of the Missouri Valley commences West of the 100th 
degree of longitude; but the 100th degree of longitude divides the United 
States into two nearly equal parts on the 40th parallel of latitude. The east- 
ern half is the present fertile and peopled part of the country. The western 
half is a comparative desert all the way to the Pacific. It is in comparison 
with this immense desert that the fertile belt at the edge of the woods, stretch- 
ing in the Saskatchewan Valley from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky 

ountains, stands out in such surprising contrast. Sixty thousand square 
miles of arable Jand in Central British America mark out the true pathway 
across the continent, which alone is capable of sustaining an efficient means 
of communication, whether in the form of a stage road or ultimately of a 
railway, by the growth of a local population. But the favourable comparison 
does not rest here. The mountain region, which offers such a difficult barrier 
to communication between the Pacific and the Valley of the Mississippi, pos- 
sesses peculiarities in British America which are in themselves of a very 
striking character, and quite sufficient to establish the line of route, cutting 
. diagonally the 50th, 51st, 52nd, and 63rd parallels, as far superior in point of 

hysical conformation to any other lines of route which bave been explored 
m0 British America or the United States. 

+ Table of comparison between tbe different passes in the Rocky Moun. 
tains, in th. L'nited States and in British territory, North of latitude 38° :— 
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Apart from the advantages which Central British America affords 
as a railroad route over any portion of the United States, the direc- 
tion and magnitude of its navigable lakes and rivers are of the ut- 
most importance. ‘These border on or directly traverse the fertile 
helt, and thus afford a splendid means of access by steamer from Red 
River to within 200 miles of the Rocky Mountains.* 


United States :— Altitude of Pass: Feet. 
Surveyed route between the 38th and 39th parallels of lat. . 10,032 
Route between the 41st and 42nd parallels . ; ; . 8,373 
Route between the 47th and 49th parallels . ‘ : - 6,044 

British Territo 
Kananaski Pass, from the South Saskatchewan to the 

Kootanie River . 5,985 
Kicking Horse Pass, fiom the South Saskatchewan to the 

Columbia . 6,420 
Vermilion Pass, from the South Saskatchewan to the Koo- 

tanie River . 4,944 
‘©Old Columbia Trail, ” or Leather Pass, from the "Athabasca 

to the Fraser—the Canadian emigrant pia ate 

below . ; : ; . ; ° : 4,500 


The breadth of country ee @ continuous mountain region is far greater 
in the United States than in British America. The United States are crossed 
by three great systems of mountains, extending generally from North to South. 
The first system, beginning with the Sierra Madre, and terminating in the 
Black Flills of Nebraska Territory, is partially orged by the Rio Grande, 
completely cut through by the North Platte wae the Sweet Water Rivers, 
and turned by the Missouri. It does not extend into British America. The 
total breadth of mountainous country, in the proper acceptation of the term, 
within the limits of the United States, varies from 500 to 900 miles. In Bri- 
tish Columbia the greatest length is not more than 380 miles, from the Lea- 
ther Portage to the Pacific; and the actual distance, in an air line, from the 
Leather Portage to the extremity of Belhoula Inlet, the possible terminus of 
a route, does not exceed 400 miles. 

* The successive links in a road and steam navigation acroes the continent, 
through British America, may be as follow :-— 


1. Road from Fort William to the northern indent of 


Rainy Lake, vié the Matawan River. 200 miles. 
2. Steam from the northern indent of Rainy Lake to the 
Falls opposite Fort Frances. 40 5, 
8. Stcam from Fort Frances to the N.W. corner of Shoal 
Lake (Lake of the Woods) .  . . «© = . 180 4, 
370 ,, 
4. Road from Shoal Lake to Fort Garry 90 5, 
5. Steam from Fort Garry to the Grand Rapids of the 
Saskatchewan ; ; : . 280 ,, 
6. Steam from Grand Rapids to Edmonton . - 700 ,, 
7. Edmonton to the meee vid Miette or Leather. Pass, 
by road. , : : : : : - 290 ,, 


Total distance from Lake Superior to Frazer River: 
Road, 580; Steam, 1,150. ‘ . : . 1,730 ,, 


If an inclined plane or a short canal were constructed at the Grand Falls 
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It is at Nagasaki, not very far from Shanghai, the great centre of 
commerce, that he who is intent on visiting the coasts of Japan can 
best prepare for this long and interesting voyage. Nagasaki is well 
known even to foreigners, or strangers as they are called in Japan, 
and China, who come from the West ; but Nagasaki well deserves this 
preference, for it is not only one of the most picturesque of towns but 
has an incomparably healthy climate. 

But it is on leaving Nagasaki that the voyager has to encounter the 
most tedious part of hia cruize round Japan. If he makes for Hako- 
dadi, or for Yokohama and Yeddo, he soon finds out that the climate 
is not so temperate, and at the same time he has to put up with local 
annoyances. Hakodadi, one of the three towns open to strangers by 
the treaty, is according to all accounts less favored than Nagasaki. The 
position of Hakodadi to the North of the islands of Kiusiu, Sikok, and 
Nipon, which, with their dependencies, form Japan proper, takes him 
far away from the intercourse between the extreme East and West. 
Hakodadi seems destined to be of use only as an anchorage for 
Russian ships of war from the coasts of Mantchuria or perhaps to 
American whalers, or to the few craft which carry on a commerce be- 
tween Yeddo and China, or between California and Nicolaiefsk, the 
veritable commercial emporium of the Amour. Besides the country 
about Hakodadi is not tobe compared with that of Nagasaki and its 
clime, without being unhealthy is by no meansso agreeable. Like the 
Isle of Yezzo, of which Hakodadi is the chief place, up to the present 
it has been frequented by a very few travellers. Nevertheless Hako- 
dadi has been selected as the first port after Nagasaki. We hoped to 
collect certain information there on the principal Russian establish- 
ments lately formed on the const of Mantchuria and en route we hoped 
to touch at the island of ‘Tsusima, commanding the entrance to the 
Japan Sea. 

In Octoter, 1861, we left Nagasaki, a cool morning, and scarcely had 
we cleared the two islets of Ticosima, which cover the entrance of Na- 
gasaki bay, when the breeze freshened up and drove us off deck into 
' the spacious saloon of the Sé¢. Louis. I found myself abundantly well 
off in my position on board—the only passenger in a large, beautiful 
vessel where I had nothing to do but to please myself As companions 
I had the proprietor of the vessel, an amiable, well informed man, and 
the captain, an old sailor who had navigated every latitude and visited 
every country of the globe, who was a cheerful, pleasant companion, and 
who had the good fortune to have not only a most experienced but an 


ef the Saskatchewan, there would be an uninterrupted navigation for shallow 
steamers—snch as ply on the Upper Missouri—from Georgetown, on Red 
River, already iu communication by stage with St. Paul, and Edmonton, 
within 200 miles of the Rocky Mountains. The dimensions of the Grand 
ow or Rapids of the Suskatchewan arc 2} miles long, and a total descent of 
434 feet. 
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excellent memory. Our vessel carried the American flag, and her crew 
consisted of English and Dutch, some Malays and Chinese, and a black 
cook. There was also a French sailor on board, but he was never 
seen till towards the end of the voyage in the midst of a storm which 
we encountered in the Japan Sea. Until now he had not{ emerged 
from his den, obstinately refusing to work, living on biscuit and water, 
and passing the time in swearing, crying, and singing. It is not easy 
when one does not know them to imagine how far a sailor will carry 
an idea which he has got into his head. ‘For a long time every at- 
tempt to bring this man to reason was vain, and it isonly when severe 
privations have weakened the physical force that, conquered without 
being persuaded, they become tractable.4 

About four in the afternoon we found ourselves at sea clearly outside 
that string of islands which stretch along this part of the Japanese 
coast, and which renders its navigation so dangerous. The wind had 
become fair and we got along merrily for Tsusima, the first place of 
calling on our voyage. This island is about a hundred miles from Na- 
gasaki to the N.N.W., governed by a prince who pays tribute to the Ty- 
coon ; itis not open to intercourse with strangers A short time pre- 
viously it had been visited by some Russian ships of war, and this ap- 
parition had given rise to a variety of opinions as to what was the 
meaning of their visit to this extreme East. But Tsusimaisa place of 
considerable importance in a strategic and commercial point of view. 
At the sametime it is one of the handsomest islands of Japan, occupied 
by a population at once numerous, rich, and intelligent. Situated be- 
tween the Corea and the Japanese Archipelago and dividing the Corea 
Strait into two channels, called Broughton to the West and Krusen- 
stern to the East, it commands the Southern entrance of the great in- 
terior sea called the Sea of Japan. This sea has become of great 
interest to Russia because it washes the shores of a part of that vast 
territory which General Igratief, the Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Czar exacted from the weakness of the Court of Pekin at the con- 
clusion of the last treaties between France, England, and China. 

Some time before my departure from Nagasaki in 1861, the Eng- 
lish Admiral, Sir James Hope, was cruizing on the West coast of Japan ; 
and anchoring at Tsusima, he found there to hisextreme surprize three 
Russian steamers. On making a closer inspection of the bay he dis- 
covered that the Russians had furmed a veritable establishment on the 
shore of it, in the vicinity of Fatchou, the chief place on the island. 
Now, a8 this port was certainly not among those which had been opened 
to strangers, the Admiral considered thathe had a right to enquire what 
the designs of the Russians were in landing somany things here. The 
reply was, that they were busy in surveying to form a chart of the 
island, and thatin the meanwhile the numerous cases of sickness among 
the crew had obliged them to find a place for them cn shore ; but that 
they should not prolong their stay, and should soon re-embark their 
people! ‘The Japanese, however, on being questioned on the subject 
had given a very different account for the presence cf the Russians, 
and evinced no little uneasiness at it. From the Admiral’s visit it was. 
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soon reported at Shanghai, on which the English papers in China 
soon spread the intelligence far and wide, and soon after it appeared 
that the Russians, not caring to excite the attention of a suspicious 
and clearsighted public, had suddenly disappeared from the ground of 
their recent conquest. ‘They took care, however, to protest their paci- 
fic intentions and to impute to the English themeelves the project of 
the Russian ships, the execution of which they had prevented. How- 
ever true or not these assertions may be, tothe jealous watchfulness of 
the English and the envy of their invaders, the island was re-established 
wholly to its natural masters. 

We knew nothing of the conclusion of this affair on approaching to 
Tsu-sima, and by means of our glasses we explored the horizon and 
the shores of Tsu-sima without seeing anything of the Russian flag. 
The bay was scattered with junks and fishing craft, the inlets of the 
shores were filled with Japanese vessels of all kinds, but we could not 
discover a European ship, a:.d our attention was then devoted to the 
character of the islands before us, and certainly this at first sight 
seemed to be worthy of the praises which have been bestowed on it by 
visitors. 

Tsu-sima Island extendsin a North and South direction between 131° 
and 132° E. and 34° and 35° N. lat. for about 36 miles, its mean breadth 
being about eight miles. It is divided into two nearly equal parts by 
an arm of the sea by which it has obtained the names of Tsu-sima 
North and South. This strait, of ome importance to the West, very much 
indented and nearly closed to the East, forms a magnificent bay, at the 
bottom of which is seated the town of Fut-chou. It reckons some 
thousand inhabitants and forms a port of call in the commercial inter- 
course between Japan and the Corea. ‘The island is of volcanic forma- 
tion with a healthy and temperate climate. The face of the island, 
rich and varied, presents asuccession of hills cultivated and wooded, se- 
parated by large valleys through which small limpid rivers run to the 
sea. In the centre of the island, at a considerable height above the 
level of the sea, there are lakes, in the vicinity of which even in the 
heat of summer there is an agreeable temperature. Certainly Tsu-sima 
is one of the healthiest places in the West of Japan, but it is too far 
from Shanghai to be desirable either to French or English. The Rus- 
sians, on the contrary, would find it commodiousa, and could not have a 
better position in their way in connection with China, and their pos- 
sessions on the Amour. 

In a few hours we left the bay of Fat-chou ; in the evening we had 
lost sight of the island, and on the following day were out of sight of 
land, navigating the Japan Sea. But by this name must be considered 
an immense lake rather than a sea, for the islands of Sagalien, Yezzo, 
Nippon, Kiu-Siu the peninsula of Korea, and the coast of Mantchuria 
almost completely enclose it, and it is about 900 miles long and 400 
broad. After a passage of six days, in which we only saw the Isle 
Dagilet, we arrived, on the 1st November, at the Russian port of Viadi- 
vostock situated on the coast of Mantchuria at the Southern point of 
the Albert Peninsula in about 133° 58’ and 43° 3’ N. This entrance to 
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Viadivostock, or Port May of English charts is difficult. After 
passing Aiguille Point and entering the channel, a vessel must pass 
through Hamelin Strait, which separates Albert Peninsula from the 
island of Poutiatine. Hamelin Strait contains four ports tolerably spa- 
cious, but the last, that of Vladivostock, is frequented by Russian ships. 
The entrance to this port is about half a mile wide; it is remarkable 
for the masses of rock which form it and which have been strangely dis- 
posed by volcanic action. Vladivostock has about the same extent as 
Nagasaki; it is rather more than three miles East and West, and 
three-quarters of a mile wide, and is well sheltered from all winds. 
The hills by which it is surrounded are not more than 300 feet above 
the sea. Ithas but a poor vegetation, some clusters of oak, firs, ash 
and birch, are scattered here and there. But everything is melan- 
choly, with not a trace of cultivation, and the miserable dwellings which 
form the Russian establishment seem lost in the solitude by which 
they aresurrounded. In summer, whennature isin her full dress and 
the plains covered with verdure, the country may look pleasant, but 
at Nagasaki we are far from the brown of autumn. Here at the end of 
October there is absolute winter, there is a piercing cold, the trees, 
without their leaves, are covered with frost, in fact we can see no inha- 
bitants but crows, the noise of which contributes to the still melan- 
choly of the place. | 

The Russian establishment of Vladivostock was formed in 1861. 
(and probably no change has been made since), and consiats of nine 
wooden houses and one in plaster inhabited by two officers and 66 
soldiers. ‘These poor men have a sad life and I could not help being 
kind to them and admiring the resignation with which they enduro 
their exile. As soon as we had anchored a boat was prepared and we 
went on shore; we had scarcely landed when we saw a young naval 
officer in uniform coming out of the best of the houses approaching us 
rapidly. He accosted us with that politeness always ceremonious and 
studiously particular in certain classes of Russian society, and begged 
us to visit his house. It was strongly built and with a good handsome 
roof, a sailor opened the door, gave us the military salute and conducted 
us to the parlour. This was a large low room, with whitewashed walls 
and warmed with an enormous stove ; the windows were closed and all 
crevices were covered with pasted strips of paper, and the stagnant air 
of it bespoke indolence. The furniture was most simple—nearly in 
the centre of the room stood a round table covered with an old cloth, 
and on this were cups and saucers, cigars and cigarettes (papelitos the 
Spaniards call them) a book lying open and some journals. Behind the 
table stood a sofa which bore the marks of long service ; in one corner 
of the room was a square stand for writing at, and under it as a carpet, a 
magnificent bear-skin on which human foot wasevidently never placed ; a 
hanging book case was against the wall containing tracts on navigation 
and meteorology and some French romances. Near a window was another 
table, the fabrication of some sailors, and on this table, as wellas on the 
cill of the window, were specimens of uniform lying any how, a roll of to- 
bacco, boxes of cigars and several books, odd volumes of Pouchkine and 
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Gogol, Sermontif and Krylof. The walls were garnished with bad 
prints representing the Czarand membersof the imperial family. These 
official portraits mingled with those of the family and friends of the 
master of the house were photographs ; a trophy of arms decorated 
another side of the apartment, composed of a good gun and a revolver, 
two officers’ sabres, a brace of pistols, a flask, a pair of spurs, a cravat 
and a sailor’s spyglass ; a barometer to the rightanda thermometer to 
the left, which had no kind of pretence towards any picturesque effect, 

Our host did the honors of the house with extreme politeness. His 
cigars and cigarettes were immediately at our service ; wines, brandy, 
and tea as soon as those, and he would not be seated on the worst chair 
in the room until we were installed on the sofa, and in a huge elbow 
chair which was another piece of furniture in the room. Very soon 
afterwards another young oificer joined us. He was one of the small 
garrison, and the only companion of our host in his exile, who filled the 
office of governor of Vladivostock. ‘This last person was a young man 
of about thirty years old, withan active figure,intelligent but grave, pro- 
bably from ennuiand banishment. He did not, however, utter any 
complaint, but there was evidently abadly concealed resignation to his 
sad lot. He was very attentive to the intelligence we gave him of what 
was going forward inthe world and he was lavish of his thanks for a 
collection of English and French papers which we left him. For four 
months he had been an utter stranger to what was going on in the 
world, and the most recent intellezence he had of events were those of 
a year old. My friends who were with me having expressed their in- 
tention of arun for shooting, I remained ¢éte @ ¢éte with the lieutenant 
of Viadivostock. He wasa youth scarcely twenty years old who seemed 
to have an indolent and suffering manner about him, but when I ques- 
tioned him as to his liking the kind of life he was passing, he would not 
allow that he was a victim to ennui. ‘‘ There isno want of work” he 
said. ‘ Itis necessary to look after the soldiers, to the building of new 
houses, the cultivation of the fields and the gardens. All that requires 
time, and we have plenty of it, and therefore what we do, we do easily 
and atour ease. Ifthe weather permits we make excursions in the 
interior ; hunt, and game is by no means rare here, either in birds or 
beasts. Besides partridges and ducks, there are snipes and pheasants, 
hares, foxes, and ermines, and by chance we might find a bear or even 
meet with a tiger. In the winter time the cold is very severe and 
snow which falls in abundance keeps us prisonersin our houses. We 
remain there till it becomes warmer. ‘The days are very short, and we 
sleep a good deal. Wesmoke and read as much as we like, and ween- 
joy our meals greatly. One day follows another, weeks and months 
slip away without our perceiving it. We have plenty of time for 
amusement, but we do not fatigue ourselves with it. On a fine morn- 
ing in spring the sun shines in at our windows and we wake as if 
from a long sleep, and we are willing to forget that we have been 
nearly dead for six months.” 

In the estimation of the Russians Viadivostock passes for the prin- 
cipalof the ports which they possess on the coast of Mantchuria, because 
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without much expence it would be easy to place it in communication 
with the Amour and thus connect it with the mother country. To at- 
tain this result it would be sufficient to open a communication with the 
River Sinfric, a tributary to the port of Viadivostock to Lake Han- 
kai. Ships freighted for Nicolaiefsk, which are prevented by ice for 
half the year from reaching their destination, would then unload at 
Viadivostock their cargoes of European goods destined for Nicolaef, 
and the Chinese and Japanese produce destined for Western Russia. ‘This 
merchandize, once on Lake [ankai, would be easily transported to the 
Amour, which communicates with this Lake by the Rivers Hugateki 
and Oussouri. 

There are some fine grounds about Vladivostock, and in the environs 
of Albert Peninsula there are some good building woods. Gold has 
also been discovered there, but up to the present time neither gold nor 
fine grounds, timber or metal avail much for Vladivostock like all Man- 
tchuria is entirely shut outfrom the commercial world and contains only 
a miserable and benighted population. Even in this establishment 
and its vicinity there may be some hundred Chinese of the species 
called Mansas. These are, for the most part, escaped prisoners from 
the penal settlements to the North of China, who have travelled through 
Mantchuria one after another without money or family, and who ob- 
tain from hunting and fishing their very scanty means of subsistence. 
In some parts they are grouped in villages and work at. the ground ; 
sometimes they are met with settled three or four together. They ob- 
serve great hospitality towards each other, but condemned to live out 
of all society without their wives or children, they have gone down to 
the very lowest degree of human existence and remain wallowing ina 
state of abject depravity. On the other band, they are vigorous, pa- 
tient and resigned, and in the rare quality which they have imbibed 
with the Russians, to whom they sell furs and quin-sing, an edible 
root highly prized by the Chinese, they appear to be animated by that - 
commercial spirit which characterizes the whole race. I saw some 
Mansas on board the S¢. Louis, who brought furs which they wished to 
exchange for rice or bar silver. They were hidcous, absolutely from 
sheer filth and ugliness, and their wild and extraordinary look had 
something of the deer about it. The governor of Vladivostock told us 
that, generally speaking, he had found them very inoffensive, although 
he would not trust their honesty. He tolerated their presence about 
the colony,’and always found them ready, for most trifling remuneration, 
to give their services as far as they were able. ‘“ They are the most 
indefatigable of men,” he added “ who assuredly love work.” If it 
were possible to find them wives and to keep up their establishment they 
would soon form a quiet community of labourers and tradesmen. These 
poor wretches eke out a hard and pitiful existence and attach no other 
importance to their liberty than what allows them their roaming habits. 
They serve me with zeal, and those whom I keep near me, although 
I am not able to give them anything except their food and lodging, are 
considered as the most favoured of their tribe. 

We left Viadivostock on the evening of the ardof November. Our 
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stay there although brief had sufficed to establish a certain acquaintance 
with the two officers whom we left there. Up to the last moment 
they remained on board our vessel and it was easy to perceive that our 
departure caused them much regret. To them we were the represen- 
tatives of the distant world where their affections and hopes were. We 
were returning there, and our departure was but a renewal of the sen- 
tence of their banishment, and return of that ennut which is the main 
feature of their monotonous life. They left us and returned to the 
shore, where they stopped and followed our ship with their gaze as she 
. slowly took her course, As long as I was able to distinguish them, 
there they remained in the same place standiny as still as statues. Day- 
light was going fast and night soon enshrouded them and their es- 
tablishment in darkness, but I still thought of them, and I fancied them 
in my mind walking pensively to their distant dwelling, meditating 
on what had passed in our short visit. 

~ Olga Bay, another Russian port which we intended to visit, called in 
the English charts Port Michael Seymour, is in about 38° 46’ N. and 
137° 39’ E. and 190 miles from Vladivostock. In the course of the 
passage we lost sight of the Mantchuria coast for a short time. This 
is formed by an uninterrupted chain of mountains about 1500 feet high, 
and which joins another chain very much higher, the crests of which 
are covered with snow and their summits lost in the clouds. These 
mountains are composed of masses of black rocks, steep, arid, and 
covered here and there by groups of trees flanked by stunted trees and 
by large masses of yellow moss, but nowhere discovering the least trace 
of any habitation. The bays and creeks which indent the shore were 
equally deserted and all betokened a melancholy loneliness. Olga Bay, 
above two miles long and amile and a half wide offers a good refuge for 
ships, except from S.E. winds. ‘The entrance of it is easy and is formed 
by a precipice of rocks on each side, inarked by an island, another bare 
granite rock called Isle Begdone. The country about Olga Bay is 
much the same as that of Viadivostock. In winter its solitary cha- 
racter is complete. The Gilbert River, which is a large stream, falls 
into the N.W. angle of the port ; it has a deep bed, is concealed among 
mountains, rnd at some leagues from its mouth becomes divided into 
many branches, which are not navigable. 

To the N.E. is a small interior port, which has a bar that prevents 
access to any vessel drawing more than 14 feet of water. It is on the 
shores of this harbour that the Russians have established themselves. 
This colony is composed of two officers and 43 soldiers lodged in bar- 
racks formed of four wooden houses. As to the native population about 
Olga Bay, it consists of the Tartar race, and in point of morality is su- 
perior to Viadivostock ; but the people are so poor, so ignorant, and wild, 
and moreover, of so mingled a breed that even the Russians have 
hitherto disdained to have anything to do with them. 

The immediate vicinity of Olga Bay is all fertility ; it is surrounded 
by much fine meadow land, and forests which are the habitation of ani- 
mals with valuable furs, and where the few hunters who have pene- 
trated those solitudes have found the ermine animal in abundance. 
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What the country really wants, is a ready European communication, and 
capitalists capable of turning its riches to account. ‘The Russian go- 
vernment, Iam informed, intends to send some hundreds of colonists 
to Olga Bay ; but the immense desert proposed for their operations 
would be nearly an insurmountable obstacle to their success. Again, 
Olga Bay is tar from being so important as that of Viadivostock. 
Without any great expence this place might be put in communica- 
tion with Siberia, and sooner or later would probably be abandoned. 
The colonists of Olga Bay will become connected with those of Vladi- 
vostock, the only port of Mantchuria for which a certain future seems 
reserved. In these distant parts, life seems to bea frichtful monotony, 
and is insupportable, except to those of great energy of charucter, or 
barbarian beings, who are strangers to the wants of civilization. We 
found the Jupontéz, a Russian steamer, at Olza Bay, employed in postal 
service between Nikolaiefsk and Shanghai, and visits once every year 
the establishments of Castries, Imperator Bay, Doui, Koussounai, Ha- 
kodadi, Olga Bay, Vladivostock, and Passiat Bay. The Japonitz ar- 
rived there from Hakodadi, and brought news to the establishment at 
Olga; the most recent of which was six months old. 

During our passage from Olga Bay to Hakodadi we encountered a 
storm which placed us in danger, and our ship lost her mainmast and 
mizenmast. The repairs of this disaster delayed us five weeks at Hako- 
dadi; this gave me the opportunity of adding to the notes which I had 
made on a former visit to this place, referring principally to the race of 
the Ainoea, the most ancient inhabitants of the island of Yczzo, of which 
Hakodadi is the capital. 

Before closing this paper, the following notice of the Russian pos- 
sessions in this part of the world under consideration is important. 

Besides Vladivostock and Olga Bay, the Russians possess on the 
coast of Mantchuria, and on the Western coast of the izland of Sagha- 
lien, Passiet Bay, Koussounai, Imperator Bay, Doui, Castries Bay, and 
Nikolaiefsk. At Passiat Bay, in 42° lat. N., peat has been found. 
Koussounai, and Doui, in the island of Saghalien, afford no shelter for 
shipping. At Koussounai, in 48° Jat. N., military posts have been es- 
tablished to watch the Japanese frontier, and at Doui, in 51° lat. N., 
on account of the coal mines which have been discovered there. The 
colony of Imperator Bay has an excellent anchorage, but is without 
any communication with the interior, and a small detachment of sol- 
diers is sufficient to protect it. Castries Bay, in 52° lat. N., is next to 
Viadivostock, the place of most importance that the Russians possess 
in these parts. It is connected by an easy route with Lake Kisi, from 
whence, with swift boats, the River Amour is easily gained. 

The Russians were established at Castries and at Imperator in 1854, 
at Doui in 1856, at Koussounai in 1857, at Olga in 1858, and lastly 
at Passiat and Vladivostock in 1860. The necessity for all these es- 
tablishments is not yet certain, for Nikolaiefsk, even on the Amour the 
anly great town of the Russians in this part of the world, is by no 
means of any commercial importance. The formation of these distant 
colonies by Russia was of no importance until the projects of the Tar- 
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tar government on China and Japan had assumed a certain consistence. 
The natural riches of Mantchuria are but imperfectly known, and to 
bring them out will be attended with immense difficulty. I have al- 
ready mentioned the coal of Passiat Bay and Doui, to which may be 
added the discovery of marble at Olga Bay, and gold at Vladivostock. 
Building wood of all kinds abounds in the interior of Mantchuria, and 
the fur trade, if set afoot, will produce satisfactory results. The 
great obstacle to the civilization of these distant countries, that which for 
a long time yet will remain insurmountable, is the want of population. 
To the northward some wandering tribes are found; the Guilakes, the 
Toungouses, and the Orotches, who in the latitude of Olga Bay mingle 
a little with the Chinese. To the South of Olga, on the coast, the 
Mansas only are found. The Russian botanist Maximovitch considers 
that the whole indigenous population of the coast of Mantchuria, 
from 42° N. as far as 52” N., does not exceed a million of people. 


Cuanars 1n Coast Lines,—By S. M. Saxby, Esq., R.N. 
(Continued from page 135.) 


It is surprising to find through what channels many useful lessons 
present themselves to us in our search after truth. Could we only 
register our experiences, and tabulate and arrange them for occasional 
use, the world might be wiser. We are told that facts are “stubborn 
things.” They are, and in some instances cling to us in our memories 
beyond our power to detach them. 

hile writing the closing paragraph of the last chapter, the vivid 
remembrance of one fact, as toa spider, “hung on to me” with 
great tenacity. Yes, it was as toa garden spider. It may puzzle 
many to guess what this has to do with coast lines; and more espe- 
cially if we put the question in a becoming form, thus :—Given a 
warden spider and the Bay of Biscay, to show a connection between 
them. Surely it is a riddle! : 

Some two or three years since, a young sailor boy of particular 
smartness in this ship prided himself among his messmates on his 
activity aloft, and, indeed, evidently considered himself cut out and 
shaped for a boatswain of a man-of-war. Hand over hand, by legs 
_ and arms, would he climb a rope, or swing and caper, until what be 
held fast by seemed a mystery. He was “prehensile” to the very 
eyelids,—so much so that on his regaining the deck one would incline 
to take another look at his feet and face to see if he were really 
human. 

One day I noticed his attentive watching of something as he was 
abont to clean one of my windows. On asking what he saw there, 
his reply was as follows :—‘ Why, Sir, blest if I aint dead beat by 
this here spider, and I will never kill another. I've been wateling 
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him make his wet, and ‘tis wonderful!” On asking him how it was 
done, he said,—“ Oli! that’s what bangs me out and out. But I see 
him do it. There! if he didn’t first stretch his line across from here 
to here, and then double it, and then jump upon it to see if it was 
hauled taut enough. ‘Then he run up to the middle of it, and sat 
himself down and turned about him,—I suppose to see if it was the 
middle. And then he eatched a half hitch und run back again, and 
made the end fast just in that corner, and kept on doing this with all 
these shrouds, and set them up taut as he went along, just as you 
see them—now and then running out a guy, as you see here, and 
there, and to that spot of paint, where he’s put a backstay to keep 
all steady. He se with all his legs at once,—but no, they can’t 
be legs either, they must be all hands. Well, you see, Sir, next he 
goes to rattle down his shrouds, and how do you think he done it ? 
As I'm alive, if he did’nt make fast the end of his line round one of 
them in a moment, like winking, and round and round the middle of 
the net did he work, catching a turn—it couldn’t. have been more 
than a single turn—round each shroud as he went along like smoke, 
until his work was done. I only wish I was as clever,—wouldn’t I 
rig a ship first-rate, that’s all! He’s took the shine out of me, 
though, this time. Ill never kill another spider.” 

Now tlus sailor boy in his answer did precisely what Tam doing 
with my respected readers. He had brought his powers of observa- 
tion to bear on a natural operation, and having satisfied himself as to 
what he supposed were palpable facts, explained them upon his own 
hypothesis, just as I am doing with mine and the Buy of Biscay. 
The “ catching of the turns” and the “ making fast” the ends of the 
“line” were all conclusions formed from analogous experiences, and 
he was satisfied. But suppose a more experienced observer liad 
brought a powerful microscope to bear upon the round turns which 
he described,—his faults in observingr would have been easily detected. 

It will not do then for me to deal, like the sailor boy, in vague 
generalities; we must assist the ordinary powers of mental vision in 
order, as I have said, to secure the base of our argument. Now, this 
boy and this spider have read us a useful lesson. Let us, in our spe- 
culatione keep our eyes open, and think of the microscope. 

The two present extremities of the Bay of Biscay offer every in- 
dication that the formation of the bay has been progressive. There 
is every appearance of its having been formed by the encroachment 
of the sea; and as this is the question upon which many of our main 
proofs will hinge when we examine tle coasts of the Channel, it is 
necessary, before proceeding another step, to secure this—our said ~ 
base of argument. 

Observations have demonstrated that the branch of the Florida 
Gulf Stream runs eastward until it meets the European continent; 
indeed, that the branch of it to which we are specially alluding has a 
direction even southward of East before it quite reaches Europe. 
That the indraft of this current towards the land forms still the main 
source of danger, from remaining debris, to those becalmed off Cape 
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Finisterre or Cape Ortegal. It might, therefore, be urged by some 
that, ages since and before the present bay existed, the current ought 
to have worked its way into the land southward, rather than towards 
the English Channel. 

Now we, hitherto, in order to simplify our method of proof, sup- 
posed that Capes Finisterre and Ortegal have always, since the final 
elevation of Europe (or, as the case may have been, the subsidence 
of the ocean), been the established barriers of those localities against 
the sea, as we now find them. But let us admit, what cannot be 
reasonably disputed, that what are now those capes once stood inland, 
and that the sea has worn away the outlying portions precisely as it 
did with the Cornish coast, and all question as to what might have 
been the form and direction of the very ancient coast line which 
influenced the former current in its course must be left to speculation. 
Soundings show that such encroachments could scarcely have exceeded 
a distance from the present headlands of more than forty or fifty 
miles; whereas the depth of the bay on an East and West line is 
nearly 300 miles. : 

As in former cases to which: allusion has been made, the duration 
of the existence of the present headlands of Cape Finisterre and 
Cape Ortegal has been due to the nature of the rock of which they 
are composed. And we have the fact before us that each of these 
promontories is the end of a bold spur of that Asturian mountain 
range which runs parallel to the present northern coast line of Spain 
at only a short distance inland. Whicli range, in its slopes and ad- 
jacent hills, proved an impregnable barrier to further devastation 
from the sea southwards; and in throwing back the current gave it 
full power to act effectively upon the sea bottom and greatly increase 
its depth towards the very bight of the bay, as we now find it. For 
within forty miles northward from the coast, off Estaca Point, we get 
1,700 fathoms water; but at about sixty miles further into the bay, 
to the eastward of Cape Pejias, we find a depth of 1,900 fathoms,— 
considerably over two miles! Ofcourse the mountain barrier of hard 
limestone along the North coast of Spain throws all the principal 
force of what is now called the Rennel Current, as it washes along 
the escarpment of the submerged European plateau, into a N.W. di- 
rection, at a very large angle; while recent observation proves that 
along the N.W. angle of Spain runs a deflected current from the 
bay westward with a velocity of 14 knots, and this draws along the 
coast of Portugal southerly; so that the Gulf Stream Current, after 
entering the bay and meeting with obstructions, actually splits into 
two others, turning right and left. It should not surprise us, then, 
that in its passage it has denuded the granite and other primitive 
rocks near Ushant (which is a mass of granite); whence it afterwards 
bored its way (as already explained) across the mouth of the English 
Channel, along the foot of a submerged mountain, 2,275 fathoms 
perpendicular. 

few diagrams will greatly assist us. 
The first is a section along a line of about 200 miles westward of 
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Rochelle, in the Bay of Biscay; and if the plateau has not so de- 
cided an abruptness as we find further northward (see page 73), we 
can attribute the difference beyond the 100 fathoms’ depth to the 
greater power of the current setting almust perpendicularly upon some 
parts of it, and to the greater eddyings and deflections of streams in 
its vicinity. 
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The following sections (all to the same scale) ‘show that the, deep 
water (say to 100 fathoms) does actually lie nearer to the coast (on 
the southern part of the bay, near Bayonne, and shallows as we search 
northwards towards Ushant, confirming the accuracy of our hypo- 
thesis as to the result of water action on this coast. 


Belle Lele. 
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When we consider that the immense body of water of which we 
speak as traversing the Bay of Biscay, runs partly along the foot of 
a slope, in one place about 13,600 feet below the surface, and between 
that and the shore along “steps” of sea bottom of various heights ; 
while the upper 7,000 feet of the current (gradually or abruptly, as 
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the case may be) runs along in a less horizontally deflected direction, 
until it sweeps the shallows even to the very shores of the bay,—we 
cannot feel astonished at the greatly and proverbially disturbed sea 
surface which mariners have occasionally so much reason to dread in. 
that district. 

Non-nautical readers can have little idea of what is called a “calm” 
in the Bay of Biscay. Nothing ever impressed me so deeply with a 
notion of the awful powers of water as the sight of the rolling hills 
of it moving there as if with an object. The absence of any appa- 
rent physical causes of such gigantic movement is of itself exciting. 
The very ship trembles as suspicious of such unbreaking masses and 
fairly groans in every timber,—bolts and treenails threaten to yield 
to a power which, even in its uncrested sleekness, seems to be a me- 
nacing fury. 

The silence of air and ocean give a solemnity to the life-like wail- 
ings of a mere oaken frame in its struggles to obey immutable laws. 
All parts of the ship are troubled; the masts work and bend as the 
rigging “gives” under the immense impulses of flapping canvas, 
and well is it if the masts stand at all. Seams work—bulkheads 
scream, and the half maddened ship shakes her plunging sides until 
the very glass and crockery rebel and resist confinement. Long 
afterwards do the chips and flaws and fractures in the pantry records 
register the expenditure of such a “calm” in this terrible bay. 
Happy indeed is be who, in a “rolling ship,” escapes with a whole 
skin. What, then, must be the condition of a ship when all this 
turmoil of waters is lashed into breaking mischief by the impulse of 
a gale in the Bay of Biscay? Those only who are accustomed to 
visit outlying sands and dangers like the Goodwin, or ledges and 
dangers like the Shambles and the rocks near Alderney, can rightly 
estimate such a confusion of waves. 

Now, enough has been shown to justify our proposition that the 
Florida Gulf Stream scooped out the Bay of Biscay. If we allow 
(and it cannot be reasonably disputed) that such was not a sudden 
operation, but gradual, it clears the way for other important and in- 
teresting researches. 

Another word as to rocks. It is necessary to remember that rocks 
of average similar chemical composition assume so many appearances 
as to colour, &c., that it is useful to examine varieties whenever op- 
portunity is afforded. In the cliff faces large areas may present tlie 
same features, but it is worthy of notice that the poor itinerant col- 
lectors upon a coast often greatly assist us with their stores; where 
every little bronzed urchin in the summer finds a sale for his “ cu- 
riosites”’ picked from the shore or cliff. I would say, as a rule, 
neglect no opportunities of examining their little, but often important, 
collections. Not only do you in them frequently have a conspectus 
of the geology of the district, but these often intelligent and pre- 
cocious, and indeed, mostly orphan children, can prove very able 
guides upon the coast. Nor is it only for scientific purposes you 
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would examine their little collections. Do you want to prove to a 
fond relative or friend that you had him or her in your thoughts when 
aye in the enjoyment of seaside hilarities?—Take then from the so 
needy and destitute child or widow your cheap credentials. 
or rocky frazgment,—the most rare fossil_—the lump of valuable ore, 
scarcely deigning a second glance through the shop vane near which 
they are exposed; but on the coast and near the native beds, how is 
it that insignificant specimens claim our attention? Is it because the 
commonest samples may lie in the same basket with the choicest ? 
Undoubtedly. Ye buyers of “thunderbolts,” “crystallized water,” 
‘lucky stones,” ‘mermaids’ purses,” ‘aqua marines,” &c., &c.,— 
what if these be mere pyrites, quartz crystals, perforations of spongy 
flint, glass bottle fragments, &c.!—these little wayside stalls are 
often the shrines at which gratitude, love, and kindliness are rekindled 
when memory suggests a recipient for certain purchases, xo easily 
converted into mementos to last a lifetime; while the mites exchanged 
in such purchases go towards the diminution of a day’s needs and a 
day’s anxieties in the sellers. Bear homeward if ye will, then, the 
so-called ‘‘trash,”’ but treasure them as receipts in full for your con- 
tributions towards the relief of the poor fisherman’s widow and the 
fatherless. 

_ We will now consider what might have been the former condition 
of that which is called the English Channel. 

Geology tells us that the strata between England and France are 
continuous. Certain upheavals near the Isle of Wight and Kent 
were mere local disturbances, as we shall see. 

I have quoted Sir C. Lyell, &., in speaking of a former grand 
upheaval of some 2,000 to 2,500 feet. I would further notice that 
whatever changes of level have been effected in Great Britain, they 
appear to have been perfectly uniform and equable. Mr. Robert 
Chambers has shown that throvghout Great Britain certain terraces 
remain, indicating periods of important general upheavals of land or 
subsidences of sea (as the case may have been), and that these may 
be traced at the same present levels along considerable distances, and 
with so much regularity that not a foot of derangement can be de- 
tected between Inverness and Paris. Now, this is a strong fact in 
favour of our attributing the present form of the southern English 
coast line to the ravages of the sea, rather than to any change of 
level of the land itself since man toas created. 

Sir Roderick Murchison (perhaps the greatest living authority on 
such a subject), when recently addressing the anniversary meeting of 
the Geological Society, stated his opinion that the eastern shores of 
Great Britain have certainly undergone no changes in relation to sea 
level since the time of Cesar; and ‘es that at a comparatively recent 
geological period England and France were united. The sea is 
known to be still gaining at the present day in many parts of western 
Europe (as I shall have occasion to show), and therefore the ground 


Often in a London walk do we pass the choice and costly mineral — 
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of our argument has heen sufficiently cleared of doubt to leave us 
untrammeled in our investigations of the probable advance of the 
ocean upon many of our coasts. 

Now, the Florida Gulf Current, which had sufficient power to 
hollow out a bay so large as that of Biscay, would have produced, 
unquestionably, stronger results when running in the direction of the 
full force of flood than when running nearly across it, as it does off 
Cape Finisterre. Hence would be the greater indentation and larger 
destruction of land between the present Enoland and France west- 
ward, while the shape of the French coast cave a north-easterly di- 
rection to the stream. It is, moreover, likely that at the time of 
which we are speaking, Ireland had not been separated from England 
(as we shall hereafter nearly prove) It is even probable that some 
considerable period elapsed, during which the indentation between 
Ushant and the Lizard was being accoioplished, from the harder 
nature of the strata at that part. And, indeed, the extensive ruins 
of which Guernsey and Jersey are the remnants show that the stub- 
born rocks of Alderney and of Cape La Hogue and La Mancbe long 
and successfully opposed a barrier to the seas. Thus the encroach- 
ment must have then appeared in its nrea as a deep “lagoon,” which 
every year increased tn its eastern limits, until continuous water action, 
urged on by the strength of southerly gales, ruptured the impeding 
rocky boundaries, and permitted the ocean full flond tide and the 
assisting branch of the Gulf Stream to penetrate the softer strata 
eastward of Cape Barfleur, and extend the eastern limit of this lagoon 
into a lengthened gulf or arm of the sea. 

It is curious to search if any trace of the probable extent of this 
gnif on its northern part is remaining. It is traceable,—for if we 
notice the soundings between the Start Point and Beachey Head we 
shall find a sounding of about thirty fathoms running pretty evenl 
along at about eighteen or twenty miles distance from the Englis 
coast, the deeper water lying over towards the French side. 

But such ruins as the Needles, Warbarrow Bay, &c., seem to be 
the result of a much more powerful water action than the dashing of 
the waves at their present average level ; and yet we have the highest 
human opinions that the present level has been constant through a 
vast period, probably long antecedent to the boring out of the Eng- 
lish Channel. . I much question whether even the united power of the 
Gulf Stream and flood tide at its present level could possibly have 
produced such desolations of which evidences still exist. The absence 
of any detectable change of sea level adequate to our needs has been 
an obstacle to investigation on this subject. 

With the Needles Rocks, as a . 
grand ruin, most of us are fa- S ae 


miliar; but I remember, many 7 
years since, roughly. sketching a 

chalk cliff on the French coast, 

which has been to me the source ; f\ 


of much thought. ‘The accom- 
é 
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panying outline is copied from the margin of my note-book, taken on 
the spot, from a vessel’s deck somewhere, I think, off Etreat, not 
many miles from Cape de la Héve. 

Ages may lave elapsed since any particular change has been per- 
ceptible, but there it stands a striking monument of the power of the 
sea which once held sway over “the destinies” of cliff and shore in 
that locality. That such power has naturally, however, diminished 
should next be proved; indeed, that the ancient Channel sea level 
during the lagoon period was not that of the present day should at 
once hs shown, or we travel with unnecessary encumbrance in our 
path of inquiry. 

Now, I can pretty clearly demonstrate that a higher sea level was 
actually at work on these cliff faces, and this, happily, without chal- 
longing the dictum of any distinguished geologist. 

t is difficult, however, to dive into the so remote past without the 
impression that even in our own times wonderful social changes have 
been perfected under our eyes, and which future generations will refer to 
as among the marvels of human progress,—thus contrasting with the 
steady, gradual, but inevitable changes produced by the natural 
agencies of “the elements.” 

If we confine our remembrances to the present century a few sin- 
gular contrasts will present themselves. Less than fifty years since 
a trip from London Bridge to Gravesend was considered a voyage. 
The railway companies of the kingdom had not then brought our sea 
eliffs and our sea ports within a forenoon’s ride of the metropolis. 
The excursionist of that period if he saw much endured much. (We 
will leave till another chapter the subject of coast lines, to follow up 
this unavoidable digression.) He selected, for instance, in the first 
place, a wardrobe, not so much as adapted to the needs of travel, but 
as least incompatible therewith. Costume had not then conformed 
to the requirements of ease and comfort in the wearer. 

I remember the long “great coat” and its struggle for supremac 
with the sightly and convenient “Chesterfield.” Nor had the small 
literature of the day its treasures temptingly exposed, at the very 
setting out upon one’s journey, to beguile the tedious leisure of the 
sea-side pleasure seeker. ‘‘ Murray” and “ Black” had scarcely 
seen the light. Guide books were plentifnl, but such were merely 
compilations from various legendary and antiquated, rather than from 
truthful and amusing informants. 

In those days information as toa locality was rather sought in 
conversation with “the travelled” of our acquaintance than from 
printed guides. But above all, what, at that period, was the shore 
to visitors? Merely a place where, under pretence of amusing our 
children, we inhaled the sea breeze on the sands after the tide had 
left them,—busied ourselves by daily, exhausting, morning. walks 
without an object,—and by evening attendances at “assemblies,” 
endured without enjoyment. A straw hat of some considerable dia- 
meter and pig-skin slippers, conspicuously marked those who essayed 
to endure a sea-side visit with becoming propriety. 
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How much times have altered! Instead of loaded pistols and 
sword-sticks, then considered necessary for security in “outlandish” 
places, we may now securely depend for protection upon a heavily 
charged “pocket” pistol, while a sandwich case contains onr only 
“ammunition.” Days of “banyan” to travellers are days of yore. 
To examine any special district is now the province of an “ excur- 
sionist;”” but these are gradually becoming students,—students of 
nature. A large portion of their time is devoted to reading,—read- 
ing in a locomotive, or on the cliff, or the beach,—the very best 
symptom of progress, provided such reading be well directed. 

But what do they read? Novels, tales, romances, serials, the daily 
press? Whatever share these may have of the attention of sea coast 
visitors, certain it is that works treating of the natural history of a 
district are becoming quite indispensable to the majority. This im- 
provement is especially traceable in lady visitors, who (as we like 
them to be) are so often the earnest pioneers of good for us in our 
social life walk. 
| (To be continued. ) 
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THe LireBoaT aND ITs Work. 


There is, probably, no subject which is more deserving the attens 
tion of the philanthropist then that which concerns the welfare of our 
eeamen. We are, therefore, induced to make a few remarks on the 
great and successful exertions that have been made during the past 
year in saving the lives of nearly 5,000 of our shipwrecked sailors, on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, as detailed in the Annual Report of 
the National Lifeboat Institution laid before its fortieth annual meeting, 
on the 15th ultimo, when the Right Honorable Sir Joba S. Pakington, 
Bart., G.C.B., M.P., took the chair. 

It commences by referring to the success which, with the Divine 
blessing, had rested on the labours of the Committee, and by expressing 
their gratitude to a liberal public for its continued generous support. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the history of the Institution 
during the past year is the large number of noble gitts, in the shape of 
the entire cost of new lifeboats, which had been presented to it by phi- 
jJanthropic individuals. Through such assistance the Committee had 
been enabled to replace several lifeboats. 

To one of those splendid gifts we have much pleasure in drawing espe- 
cial attention, not alone on accoant of its large amount, but as one spring- 
ing from the very highest order of motives on the part of a commercial 
firm, and which cannot but be appreciated in this great mart of com- 
merce, while it is invested with additional interest as proceeding from 
members of one of the most highly respected native communities 
amongst our fellow-subjects in India. The splendid gift to which we 
allude, is that of 2,000/. given by Messrs. Cama and Co., Parsce n:ere 
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chants, London, for the purpose of providing the whole cost, and the 
future maintenance of a lifeboat establishment, on the coast of the 
United Kingdom, in acknowledgement of the success which had at- 
tended their business transactions during eight years’ residence in this 
metropolis, and in testimony of the courtesy and kindness which they 
had invariably received from its inhabitants. 

The last remaining of the County Shipwreck Associations, viz., that 
in Lincolnshire, had decided at a preliminary meeting on coming into 
union with the National Lifeboat Institution, and a complete renovation 
of the four lifeboat stations on the coast of that county will, as soon as 
practicable, be effected. New boate, carriages, houses, and equipments 
are to be provided, and the several establishments made thoroughly effi- 
cient in every respect, at a cost of about 2,000/., which will be defrayed 
jointly from the funds of the Parent and Branch Institutions. 

_It is satisfactory to find that the Lords of the Admiralty are taking 
steps to provide every ship-of-war with an efficient lifeboat, and that 
their Lordships had paid the Institution the compliment to consult it 
on that important subject. Experimental lifeboats are now in course 
of construction, and we trust that their general adoption in the Royal 
Navy may lead to improvement in the lifeboats of the Mercantile 
Marine. 

The Institution having now formed stations on almost every dan- 
gerous part of the United Kingdom where a lifeboat can be effectively 
manned, contemplate entering on another sphere of usefulness, by in- 
troducing an improved mode of fitting theinterior of the larger class of 
open and half-decked fishing and hovelling boats on our consts, so that 
they could at any time be made insubmergible. Our fishing boats 
number about 40,000, and are probably manned by 160,000 men and 
boys, who are ever ready to risk their own lives to save those of their 
fellow-creatures on occasions of shipwreck. 

The Institution proposes to accomplish this important object by 
building and placing at some of the principal fishing stations model or 
standard boats, from which, after sufficient trial, others might be built 
in the several localities; and thus a permanent improvement be es- 
tablished, which might lead to the saving of many lives on occasion of 
such boats being overtaken by gales of wind when at long distances 
from land. 

During the past year the Institution has been enabled to send no less 
than fifteen new lifeboats to the coast, and numerous others are in 
course of construction. The stations to which they have been sent are 
Drogheda, Fishguard, Budehaven, Tenby, Lytham, Hastings, Blakeney, 
Swansea, Teignmouth, Filey, Arklow, Eastbourne, Pembrey, Palling, 
and Greencastle, near Londonderry. The whole of these, except that 
at Greencastle, have gone to replace worn-out or obsolete boats. No 
less than eight of them are gift boats. 

The lifeboats of the Institution now number 132; and some of them 
were the means of saving no less than 417 lives during the past year, 
nearly the whole of them under dangerous circumstances, amidst high 
surfs, when no other description of boats could have been launched 
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with safety. They were also instrumental in taking safely into port or 
materially assisting seventeen vessels, which had stranded or otherwise 
got into danger. On forty-nine other occasions the lifeboats of the 
Society were launched, and proceeded to the assistance of vessels that 
had shown signals of distress, or that were in evident danger, but which 
did not ultimately require their services. The crews of the !ifeboats 
also assembled during the stormy weather on many occasions, in readi- 
ness to proceed to the aid of vessels. For these services—and for 
saving 297 shipwrecked persons by fishing and shore boats or other 
means—the Institution has granted rewards amounting to 1,308/. 

Transporting-carriages and boat-houses had been provided for nearly 
all these fifteen lifeboats. 
| We regret to have to report that the number of wrecks during the 
past year was, as usual, very large, and that the gales of October and 
December were perhaps the most destructive that ever visited the shores 
and the seas of the British Isles. The widows and orphans, caused by 
the storm of the three early days of December, are to be numbered by 
hundreds in the towns of Yarmouth, North and South Shields, and 
other places. 

It ia, however, most gratifying tobe able to report, that during the 
time that storm lasted, the lifeboats were providentially the means of 
rescuing no less than 250 shipwrecked persons. Of these, 120 were 
saved by the Ramegate lifeboat, in conjunction with the steam-tug Aid, 
and forty-eight by the Holyhead lifeboat. Noble deeds of daring werealso 
performed by the crews of the Institution’s lifeboats at Bacton, Fleet- 
wood, Southport, Tenby, Llanddwyn, Skerries, and other places.* On 


* During the storms of October and December last some of the lifeboats of 
the Institution, and that at Ramsgate, which belongs to the Board of Trade 
were the means of saving the lives of 385 persons from the following wrecked 
vessels :— 


Brig Marietta, of Lisbon . 1}  FishingboatofTenby . . 8 
Schooner Sir Colin Campbell of Schooner Margaret and Jane, of 


Whitby—Saved veseel and Dublin 


crew. ele ls 
Ketch Snip, of Amsterdam—<As- 


e e e ® 6 
6 Barque Duke of Northumberland 18 
2 


Fishing boat of File 


sisted to save vessel and crew 5 Ship Jupiter, of London—As- 
Brigantine Arion,of Workington 4 sisted vessel and crew of eight 
Schooner Giulia, of Palermo— men, after a collision . 8 
Saved vessel and crew . - 10 Schooner , of Port- 
Schooner Northern Lights, of madoc—Saved vesseland crew 6 
Preston : : : . 4 lLugger Vigilant,of Peel—Saved 
Smack Gipsy, of Drogheda 4 vesseelandcrew . . . 7 
Italian Brig Camoglino—As- Schooner Maria, of Amlwch 4 
_ sisted to save vessel and crew 8 Schooner L’Esperance,of Nantes 2 
Barque Tamworth, of Skien, Schooner Harry Russell, of 
Norway ee a: . 17 Glasgow—Saved vessel and 
Barque Providence, of Dantzic 7 crew. : ‘ ‘ . 8 
Smack Saucy Jack, of Inverness 1 Schooner Elizabeth, of White- 
Barque Ina, of North Shields 14 haven. . «© © . 
Ship David White Clinton, of Barque Elizabeth Morrow, of 
New York ; : . 8 Glascow : : : . 19 
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occasions when numerous services were equally perilous and gallant, it 
is difficult to select any particular cases for narration, but they are} all 
briefly detailed in the Appendix to the Institution’s Report. 

With a shipping representing about fifty millions of tons, and 
300,000 vessels which cleared outwards and entered inwards from British 
ports during the past year, a large number of shipwrecks has become 
almost a natural sequence. Accordingly it is found that 1,602 casual- 
ties took place last year on the shores and in the seas of the British 
Isles, accompanied with the loss of 568 valuable lives—lives of the 
utmost consequence to the commerce and defence of the country. 

However, it is gratifying to find that during the same period 4,065 
persons were rescued by lifeboats, the rocket-apparatus, shore boats, 
and other means; 498 of these owe their preservation to lifeboats, 329 
to the rocket apparatus and 3,738 to ships’ own boats, steamers, fishing- 
boats, and other means, 

Those saved by lifeboats, which are, as it were, the “forlorn hope” 
of the army of rescue, have, in nearly every instance, been saved under 
perilous circumstances, when they probably must have perished in the 
absence of such aid. The British public are now sensible of that fact, 
and their generous support to the National Lifeboat Institution has 
been proportionately liberal. Our countrymen in all parts of the world 
manifest by their contributions their interest in its welfare; and its 
successful operations on our coasts have awakened in foreign countries 
a desire to provide similar means for saving life from shipwreck on 
their shores. . 

The total number of lives saved during the forty years from the 
establishment of the Institution in 1824 to the end of the year 1863, 
either by its lifeboats or by special exertions fur which it has granted 
rewards, is as follows :— 


Lives Lives Lives 
Year. Saved. Year. Saved. Year. Saved. 
1824 .... 124 1832 .... 310 1840 .... 3538 
1825 .... 218 1833 .... 449 1841 .... 128 
1826 .... 175 1834 .... 214 1842 .... 276 
1827 .... 168 1835 .... 364 18438 .... 236 
1828 .... 3801 1836 .... 225 1844 .... 198 
1829 .... 463 1837 .... 272 1845 .... 285 
1830 .... 872 1°38 .... 456 1846 .... 134 
1831 .... 287 1839 .... 279 1847 .... 157 
Barque Conjfiance, of Liverpool 23 Brigantine Ellen,of Jersey . 8 
Brig Mary Ann, of Scilly— Ship British India, of Liverpool 
Saved vessel and crew . « @ —Assisted to save vessel and 
Smack Lewis,of Campbeltown. 38 crew. ‘ ‘ ; - 27 
Schooner Caledonia, of Preston Fishing-boat of Aldborough . 8 
—Saved vessel Emigrant ship Fusileer, of Lon- 
Schooner Fame, of Maryport— don. . ) . .:t«<C«*C 
Saved vessel and crew : Barque Demerara, of Greenock 18 


: 5 
Barque (races, of Saields . 16 cones 
Total 385 
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Lives Lives Lives 
Year. Saved. Year. Saved. Year, Saved. 
1848 .... 123 1854 .... 856 1860 .... 455 
1849 .... 29 1855 .... 406 1861 .... 424 
1850 .... 470 1856 .... 478 1862 .... 574 
1851 .... 230 1857 .... 874 1863... 714 
1852 .... 778 1858 .... 427 —_—— 
1868 .... 678 1859 .... 499 Total .... 18,568 


Who does not feel thankful in seeing such a noble list of their fellow- 
creatures rescued from the perils of the deep, and restored to their 
families and to the service of their country. Every contributor to the 
Institution is unquestionably entitled to participate in that satisfaction 
as an assistant in the great and good work. It will likewise be felt, 
that the thanks of all are eminently due to the gallant men who have 
so readily manned the lifeboats on every occasion, and to all others 
who have personally aided in saving so many thousands of persons 
from a watery grave. 

Rewards.—It appears that during the past year fifteen silver medals, 
fourteen votes of thanks inscribed on vellum, and 1,308/. have been 
granted for saving the lives of 714 persons by lifeboats, shore and fishing 
boats, and other means, on the coasts and outlying banks of the United 
Kingdom. 

In reference to these grants, our boatmen and fishermen everywhere 
know that their exertions in saving life from shipwreck will be promptly 
rewarded by the National Lifeboat Institution in proportion to the risk 
and exposure incurred in the service. ‘Thusa spirit of emulation and 
activity is fostered and encouraged by the Institution on the coasts of 
the British Isles, productive of the best results. 

With the special object of enhancing the value of the medals of the 
Institution, they are never granted except when risk of life is believed 
to have been incurred, and great gallantry displayed ; and the most care- 
fal investigation is made of every case before itis decided on. In that 
important work the Institution has received the prompt and cordial co- 
operation of Commodore A. P. Ryder, R.N., Controller-General, and 
Capt. J. W. Tarleton, R.N., C.B., Deputy Controller-General, and of 
the Officers of the Coast-guard service, to whom the best thanks of the 
Institution are tendered. 

The proceedings of the Institution on this head may be thus briefly 
stated :—Since the formation of the Institution it has expended on life- 
" boat establishments nearly 100,000/., and has voted 82 gold and 736 
silver medals for saving life, besides pecuniary awards, amounting to- 
gether to 17,830/. 

The cordial co-operation of the local Branch Committees, which con- 
stitute eo important a portion of the machinery for the supervision of 
the several lifeboat establishments of the Institution is duly ac- 
knowledged. 

The total amount of receipts of the Institution during the past year 
was 21,1010. 6s. 3d.; and of this sum 4,9441. 5s. Od. were special do- 
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nations given to defray the cost of the twelve lifeboats, a list of which 
we must publish. 


£. 8. d. 
Filey—Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of York, R. W. 
Hollon, Esq., and Mrs. Hollon : 250 0 0 
Briclington—Collected in Manchester by. R. Whitworth, 
Eeq., and the Rev. E. Hewlett . 250 0 0 
Palling— Messrs. Cama and Co., for the station and its per- 
manent maintenance : . - 2,000 0 O 
Eastbourne—J.5. D. 300 0 0 
Teignmouth—Collected in China by W. H. ‘Harton, Esq. 251 15 O 
Budehaven—Family of the late R.T. Garden, Esq., "for life- 
boat, boat-house, and transportin age : - 600 0 0 
Pembrey—Collected i in Bath by F. Beiwelt Egq. : 180 0 0 
‘Tenby—F. R. Magenis, Eaq., . . - 2210 0 
Lytham—T. Clayton, Esq., Wakefield ‘ . ‘ 250 0 
Dunbar—Lady unningham-Fairlie ° . - $800 0 0 
F. W. Cooke, Esq., R.A., F.RR.S.. , - 200 0 0 
Sir Hugh Myddleton Lifeboat Fund, on account. - 100 0 0 


We observe that amongst the most'gratifying recent donations to the 
Institution occur the following :— 

1002. from a Sailor’s Daughter, per Messrs. Drummonds; 100. asa 
Thank-Offering for preservation at sea during the storm of the 31st. 
October last; 11. 6s. 9d., being the amount of a Collection at St. John’s 
Sunday School, Manchester, per Mr. R. Hanley; 31 18s. 8d. collected 
in Mochrum Parish Church, as a New Year’s Offering to the Institu- 
tion, per Rev. R. Craig; 20/. as a Thank-Offering from E. Jones, 
Esq., and Mrs. Jones, for preservation from imminent danger at sea; 
100/. from “ A Friend,” in gratitude to God for the preservation of his 
wife for another year; 20/. from a Seaman’s Daughter (C.T.), the pro- 
duce of her Needlework, and 2001. Consols, from George Wheelhouse, 
Esq., of Deptford. W.N. Rudge, Esq., collected 6070. 15s. 6d. on the 
London Stock Exchange, for the Institution; and Robert Whitworth, 
Esq., and the Rev. E. Hewlett, collected nearly 1,000 amongst their 
friends and others in Manchester. 

The following Legacies, less duty, have also been bequeathed to the 
Society since the publication of the last Report :—James Miller, Esq., 
of Glasgow, 100/.; Wm. Currie, Esq., of Cornhill, London, 2004. ; 
John Farnell, Esq. .. Of Isleworth, 1,0002. (free of duty); Milborne 

Williams, Eaq. .. of Whitchurch, 5OL. ; Beriah Botfield, Esq., M. P., of 
Norton, 102, 10s.; Miss Emma Keate, of Kensington, 3001. ; and* 
Richard Spencer, Esq., of Gower Street, London, 200i. 

The expenditure of the Institution in the year 1863 was 16,6721. 6s. 
8d., of which 11,3772. 14s. ld. was spent on its lifeboat establishments, 
1] B51. 6s. 4d. in rewards for services to shipwrecked crews; and 
2, 4411, 9s. 1d. for coxswains’ salaries, and the quarterly practice of 
the boats’ crews. 

For a considerable saving in the item of transport to their stations 
of new lifeboats and carriages, the thanks of the Institution are 
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given to the several railway and steam packet companies, who have 
most liberally conveyed them to all parts of the United Kingdom, free 
of charge. 

The items of receipt and expenditure are detailed in the financial 
statement annexed tothe report, which, as usual, have been audited by a 
public accountant. 

Considering the magnitude and unavoidable costliness of the opera- 
tions of the National Lifeboat Institution, embracing the whole of the 
coasts of the British Isles, a large permanent annual income is clearly 
indispensable to enable it to maintain, in an effective state, its one hun- 
dred and thirty-two lifeboats, and to increase their namber, should 
circumstances render it desirable to do so. 

Its Committee appeal to the British public with fresh confidence for 
support to an Institation whose mission of mercy must come home to 
every one, and plead for sympathy and support; and they feel assured 
that they will not make that appeal in vain; for if it be a high privi- 
lege and duty to feed the hungry, to cloth the naked, to heal the sick, 
and to teach the ignorant, itis surely, if poesible, a still higher privilege 
and daty to rescue from a premature and sudden death fellow-ereatures 
who may be preserved fora long career of future asefulness. 


On a GovERNMENT ScHoot or Nava ARCHITECTURE,—By 
Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S., §c. 


I.—The prefessional naval architects educated at Portsmouth 
between the years 1812 and 1830 being now either dead, having left 
or retired from the service, or otherwise so advanced in life as te be 
on the point of retirement, it has become a question of great im- 
portance te our aaval iaterests in what way their places can be best 
supplied, either for the present or future times. It is admitted on 
all bands that a government school for the education ef naval archi- 
tects and dockyard officers expressly for the public service is impe- 
riously called for, more especially in the advancing transition state of 
naval warfare. The Board of Admiralty, as is weil known, has found 
much difficulty in obtaining prefessional naval architects competent 
to carry on the shipbuilding department of the navy. 

II.—This question has undergone, at various times, much discus- 
sien, and several proposals have been submitted fer an improved 
scheol er schools of naval architecture, adapted te the requirements 
of the public service. 

It has been suggested to found an establishment for the training 
of professional men to fill the higher offices in naval construction, 

ogous to the Royal Engineers and Artillery at Woolwich. An- 
other proposal has been to establish a national college in the vicinity 
of London for the cultivation of naval architecture, not only for the 
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government service but also for the merchant service and maritime 
‘Interests of the country generally. A third proposal has been to 
appropriate the Department of Science and Art at South Kensington 
as a school of naval architecture, in which government as well as 
private students will be-‘entered and instructed, during the winter 
months, in physics and mathematics, to attend lectures on chemistry, 
“on substances used in ee wood and iron for instance ;” 
Admiralty pupils to be sent to the dockyards during the six summer 
months under the guidance of proper persons, such as should be 
selected for their instruction. 

III.—The first of these proposals seems to have been abandoned, 
either as undesirable or impracticable. The second, being of a com- 
plicated character, has received but little encouragement. The last 
proposition, as coming more within the immediate requirements of the 
SA aaa appears to have been seriously entertained by the Ad- 
miralty. 

A little reflection on the already existing state of things, however, 
in our dockyards will be sufficient to show that the training of naval 
architects and naval engineers, and dockyard officers generally, for 
the public service cannot be any very difficult undertaking: the Ad+ 
miralty has only to make use of the means already in its possession 
in order to obtain all it possibly can require. 

TV.—Our naval arsenals being the great workshops of the navy, 
and the arenas on which are to be exhibited the acquirements of the 
students in naval architecture, it is obvious that there cannot be found 
any other loealities in which the mind can be so effectually disciplined 
and familiarized with the practical application of physical science to 
shipbuilding, as in our naval arsenals themselves 

Now, it is to be observed that there already exists in some of our 
principal dockyards the nucleus of schools of mathematical and phy- 
sical science, in which dockyard apprentices have been already well 
educated ; in fact, so well educated that many of them have left the 
dockyards at the expiration of their term of apprenticeship, having 
obtained lucrative and commanding situations elsewhere. Not lon 
since, our celebrated mercantile establishment at Lloyds’ offere 
prizes, open to public competition, for the most approved set of draw- 
ings for iron ships adapted to the merchant service. Now, it is 
worthy of remark, as bearing on the question under consideration, 
that out of six prizes, no less than four were awarded, by the best 
authorities, to young men educated at the school of science in the 
Devonport Dockyard. 

It may then be asked, what more is wanted or ealled for by the 
government than to extend and perfect the machinery of such a school 
or schools, especially when we find at the head of the Devonport 
school a philosopher of high attainments in mathematics and physics, 
an accomplished experimentalist, not only in natural philosophy gene- 
rally, but especially in mechanics and all that relates to shipbuilding ? 

Why, the gentleman lately selected by the Admiralty as Chief- 
Constructor of the Navy came out of the dockyard schools; and 
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the most competent men in the Comptroller’s Department of the 
Admiralty, as Sub-Constructors — Messrs. Barnes, Barnaby, and 
Crossland—passed through the same schools. | 

V.—The conversion of the Kensington schools and the employment 
of lecturers and other officers there, whilst it would involve a consi- 
derable annual expenditnre and inconvenience, is hence quite super- 
fluous. The outlay of a comparatively small sum upon the building 
and school at the Devonport ockyard, so as to give greater facilities 
to the lecture department, by furnishing it with a better lecture-room, 
a laboratory, and a room for models and philosophical apparatus is 
all that is required. 

- It may not be out of place here to state that there already exists 
in the school-building of the Devonport Yard a decent laboratory 
and workshop, in which the students, under the direction of Mr. Rae, 
the head-master, are accustomed to make mechanical and other 
apparatus required for the lecture-room. ‘This is as it should be: 

here is no reason whatever why the students should not be taught 
how to construct chemical and philosophical apparatus, and make 
their own models of ships and machinery generally. 

Philosophical apparatus thus made by the students themselves, 

with the assistance of skilled workmen in the arsenal, whilst it would 
be the property of the government, would be far better, and more 
immediately applicable to sound instruction, than the philosophical 
toys so frequently purchased at a great expense for schools, at opti- 
cians’ shops; and often selected by persons having little practical 
knowledge of experimental science, and who really know little or 
nothing of the matter. Every good experimentalist should be enabled 
to construct his own apparatus, or have it constructed under his own 
immediate eye and direction. 
. Similar facilities, we believe, already exist at Portsmouth, where 
the School of Naval Architecture of 1812 was located. At Ports- 
mouth we have tlie Admiralty chemist, Mr. Hay, who has in the 
Portsmouth yard an excellent chemical laboratory and workshop, and 
who is in the habit of giving instruction and lectures on chemistry to 
the dockyard apprentices. All this being already provided and paid 
for, why not turn it to account? 

VI.—It is to be further understood that the expense of establish- 
ing these dockyard schools has been already incurred, and the Admi- 

ty would only have to provide the small additional sum requisite 
for a higher and more extended physical and mathematical education 
than that at present existing. This could be easily and economically 
effected; so that we might have, at very little cost, in one or more 
of our dockyards, schools of science which might vie with any estab- 
lishment of the kind in this or other countries. 

It is also to be especially observed that such a school established 
in one of our great naval arsenals—such us Devonport—would be 
highly beneficial to the public service generally, the lectures being 
open to all naval officers and engineers in the steam reserve and ships 
stationed in the port, or others who maybe in the port at the time. 
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It must be admitted that to naval officers, lectures on general physics 
mechanics, the steam-engine, &c., would be moet valuable. Any 
establishment at Kensington could not be made thus useful to naval 
officers generally ; and when we consider that these advantages may 
be secured at a trifling cost to the public exchequer, it seems 
policy indeed to neglect them. 

VII.—With respect to practical training m the business of ship- 
building, there can be no question as to the eligibility of our naval 
arsenals for that purpose. Here we have building-slips, docks, sail 
and mould lofts, rope-walks, engine-houses, and, in fact, every possible 
source of practical knowledge in naval science. Nor ms there any 
want of first-rate workmen in our naval arsenals, competent to over- 
Jook students and instruct them in the fashioning of timber, plank- 
ing, and such like. 

Sach is evidently the conclusion arrived at by those who desire to 
appropriate the schools at Kensington to the purpose of educating 
naval architects, it being intended to send the students during the 
summer months into our dockyards for practical instruction. This 
being admitted, why not carry on the whole business in one or more 
of our naval arsenals at once? Why, to use a homely phrase, “make 
two bites of a cherry,” more especially when it is evidently not ealled 
for. The Admiralty would find it very undesirable to mingle the 
government students with private pupils i an establishment not im- 
mediately under their own control. Still more mconvenient would it 
be to withdraw them for a certam number of months in the year 
from the dise?pline of that establishment, in order to send them to the 
dockyards and place them under a new and different course of things ; 
by which kind of half-education in two establishments there would 
be a great chanee of their losing in one six moaths much of the 
knowledge they had acquired in a preceding similar period, and so 
“ between two stools they come to the ground.” 

VIII.—The course immediately open to us is plain and simple. 
Let one of our great naval arsenals—the Devonport Dockyard, for 
example—be considered as a college of naval architecture. Enter at 
once upon competition from twenty to thirty students—or as many as 
the government may deem necessary for present or future require- 
ments,—to be considered as Admiralty apprentices. These govern- 
ment pupils to be taken from the respectable classes of society, and 
certified to bave been carefully brought up and educated. Accom- 
modation to be provided for them, at their own expense or that of 
their friends, for a certain period of their apprenticeship, in reputable 
private houses outside the dockyard gates. The eadents to attend 
the working hours of the dockyard daily; to be placed for a certain 
number of hours under the supervision of experienced working shi 
wrights or others selected for the purpose, and whe should i 
instructed to train them by aetual experience in the mould-lofts, 
building-slips, at the dock’s side, or other places, in all the practical 
manipulation of shipbuilding; as much other kind of knowledge to 
be acquired in a similar way in the engine-house, sail and rigging 
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lofts, &c., &c., as may be deemed expedient; other portions of their 
daily time to be occupied in the school of mathematical and physical 
science, pretty much in the same way as at present. 

The advantage of this kind of training over any kind of divided 
training in two establishments distant from each other is marifest. 
In the first place the government students would not be mixed up 
with any other class of persons. The establishment would be alto- 
gether, as it should be, a government establishment, under the super- 
vision and control of the Admiralty; the education would be con- 
tinuous, as it were; practical shipbuilding and science would go daily 
hand in hand, and be carried on under the same roof. It would be, 
in fact, an education in naval architecture and construction in all its 

erality and detail. We should not have to break off the students 
tos'eaveral months in the year from their mathematical and physical 
pursuits, in order to take up practical shipbuilding. The lectures 
which they would attend in the dockyard school of science would be 
expressly constructed upon the principles of an education in naval 
architecture, conducted by persons having competent and practical 
knowledge of the subject; and not be lectures of a more general 
character, less calculated to inform the mind upon points more imme- 
diately and direetly bearing upon naval engineering and the ship- 
building of the Admiralty. 

IX.—It may be worth while to further consider what kind and 
class of men the country requires. We want, in fact, as responsible 
shipwright and other officers, men not only well versed in mathema- 
tical knowledge, but men of general learning and mental power, 
possessing administrative capacity. It is not enough for a man to be 
skilful in working out algebraical or other problems through the in- 
strumentality of geometrical analysis or the integral differential cal- 
culus. He sh further possess invention and powers of philoso- 

hical reasoning and induction; all of which would result from a 
Judicious educational legislation, so that the government would in a 
few years have at their command educated naval architects equal if 
not superior to any at present existing, and that too without entailing 
any heavy burden upon the public exchequer. , % 

X.—On a careful revision of the views enunciated by tlie Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, as reported in the debate in the House of 
Commons of 29th February last, we find that a sum amounting to 
£2,300 will be at once expended upon the Kensington apartments, 
merely to render them available to the purpose intended. The noble 
lord further stated that the expense of this school would not end here. 
The whole cost of the Kensington schools was calculated at £5,000, 
and might be more; and it is clear from the speech of the noble lord, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, that it is quite impossible to say 
what the ultimate expense of the proposed establishment may not 
amount to. 

Moreover, it is proposed to provide the Admiralty students with 
board and lodging; the lowest estimate for this would be £50 a 
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year each; hence, for thirty pupils,—proposed to be entered as a com- 
mencement only,—there would be immediately incurred an expend- 
_ iture of £1,500 per annum. It was further contended that the 

Kensington Schools would be open to the public, and would be a 
saticaal advantage, beneficial to the commercial as well as the royal 
navy. Are we to understand from this that the institution undertakes 
to train up at Kensington naval architects for the whole merchant 
service of the country? Are private pupils, who are invited to par- 
take of the instruction at Kensington during the winter months, also 
to enjoy the advantages of the Admiralty pupils, by being allowed 
to attend the dockyards during the other half of the year? If not, 
here is at once a great line of demarcation between the government 
and the public interests. On the other hand, if private pupils are also 
to be sent to the royal dockyards for one half the year, the annual 
expenditure must be very considerably increased. 

Unless some encouragement of this kind be conceded, it is in vain 
to imagine that the proposed school at Kensington will ever become 
popular as a public institution of naval architecture. Such is now the 
advanced state of education and general knowledge among the work- 
ing classes, that respectable persons looking to train up their children 
as shipbuilders, would scarcely be at the great cost of sending them 
to the Kensington schools, where they would have to pay large fees, 
when they could obtain through Mechanics’ Institutions and private 
tuition an education much better adapted to their purpose in private 
shinbuilding yards. - 

XI.—It will be found very undesirable to confound in the same 
establishment government students with private pupils. Thus, it 
would be very invidious, whilst professing the school to be a popular 
puvlic establishment, to provide board and lodging for government 
pupils only. If both the foreman and private pupils are to attend 
the dockyards for practical instruction in shipbuilding, that would be 
very inconvenient to our government establishments. 

If only the government pupils are to go to the dockyards, private 
pupils are denied a most important element of their education. A 
moment’s reflection will be sufficient to show that the training of 
naval architects for the especial wants of the royal navy and the pub- 
lic service generally, is quite a distinct thing from the education of 
private pupils for the merchant service or any other service which 
may spring up in this country: the two things are not altogether 
consistent with each other. 

XIJI.—In conclusion, it may be as well to consider how far it is 
reasonable or politic to expend large sums of money upon an hypo- 
thetical scheme for the education of a Jimited number of government. 
naval architects at oyna eae when a moderate outlay could be ap- 
plied to so much better advantage, by extending and perfecting es- 
tablishments already organized in our dockyards. We have pointed. 
out how all that is required can be attained with economy and certainty. 
Why not, therefore, perfect the establishments already existing for the 
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education of young men, who are to supply the aac of the present 
generation of officers? If this were accomplished, the present scarcity 
of well qualified naval architects would never again be known. 

Why is it necessary to resort to an elaborate and costly institution 
for the education of naval architects generally, when all we immedi- 
ately require for the public service is a comparatively small number 
of educated professional men, competent to fill the higher offices of 
the shipbuilding department of the Admiralty ? 

XIIT.—A great public national institution at Kensington for the 
advancement and cultivation of science generally, similar to that of 
L’Ecole Polytechnique at Paris, would no doubt do honour to the 
government and the country. Such an establishment, however, is 
not called for in the present case. By immediately converting one of 
our naval arsenals into a College of Naval Architecture in the way 
proposed, we at once apply the remedy to the disease, and we should 
do well to remember that in waiting for the development of a new 
and elaborate institution, “ whilst the grass is growing the horse is 
starving.” 


Evenincs at Home at tne Navuricat Crus.—The Chairman’ 
Address: a Contrast.—A Danish Iron-Clad.—“ Royal Sove- 
reign,” Turret- Ship.— American Monitors.— Parliamentary Re- 
cords.— Southampton and Falmouth.— The “ Great Eastern.” — 
Naval Construction. 


*Tis a happy state of things—for us, at least,—observed the Chair- 
man, in taking his seat, while everything is going forward in its usual 
course here, to be enabled to point to our noble volunteers—numbering 
23,000 from Middlesex alone—going through sham fights and such 
like soldiers’ amusements as a mere pastime, while in an old Euro- 
pean country across a few miles of salt water from our shores the 
actual game of war is mercilessly going forward. Our island home, 
so happily saving us free from continental trammel, it is to be hoped 
will soon be imitated in its advantages by the Danes in their own is- 
lands; where, if they are to be assisted, as he hoped they would be, 
by Norway and Sweden, as proposed, he had no doubt they would 
give a good account of their Austrian and Prussian invaders. There 
was little apprehension for the Danes afloat, he considered; and he 
hoped that England would yet prove their friend, and put an end to 
this aggressive and most unjust of wars. However, he would not 
pursue a subject so unpopular amongst us, and which generally met 
with the wishes of defeat and discomfiture to the invaders of Den- 
mark. He would move that the following account of the proceedings 
of a Danish frigate be entered on their minutes. It was the first 
account we had received of a Danish iron-clad under fire. | 

The Chairman’s proposal was met by the cordial assent of the 
Club. 
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_ The subjoined letter has been received from an officer who was on 
board the Danish cupola ship, the Rolf Xrake, during the engagement 
with the Prussian batteries at Egernsund. The Rolf Krake was built 
by Napier, of Glasgow. She is plated with 44 inch iron, and has two 
turrets, but they carry only four 68-pounders. She is of 1,200 tons, 
and draws but sixteen feet of water. This is the first turret ship that 
has been under fire on this side of the Atlantic. The correspondent 
writes :-— 

Nine days ago (Feb. 10th) we left the roads at Copenhagen, and 
sailed, in consort with the Dagmar, to Sonderburg. Our crew only 
came on board the morning of our departure. The men were unprac- 
tised, and had rarely been under fire. On the evening of the 17th we 
heard that we were next morning to see what was to be done against 
a bridge which the enemy had thrown across at Egernsund, shortening 
the route to Broagerland and the position at Diippel. At 7h. a.m., on 
the 18th, we left Sonderburg, and steered for Flensburg Bay. You 
know the aprearance of the Rolf Krake. She has two towers, each 
carrying two heavy guns; apertures at the top of the tower admit light 
and air; mechanical arrangements allow of the ship being lowered 
until her deck is only a few inches above the surface. 

We passed Holnis without replying to the fire of the battery stationed 
there, and took up the position which had been designated. Here we an- 
chored, with our broadside towards two fixed batteries and one moveable 
field battery, which opened upon us a murderous fire with round shot, 
conical shell, and shrapnel. A tongue of land prevented our seeing the 
bridge we had been ordered to destroy. The enemy fired very well. 
His fixed batteries were masked, and it is therefore impossible to say 
how much damage we did him; but I sent a couple of shells at a rifled 
gun that rained conical shell upon us from the heights, and when sheer- 
ing off bombarded a mill and a house. We returned to Sonderburg 
after being engaged one hour and a half. 

The Holf Krake stood the trial well. She was hulled sixty-six 
times, each shot being of itself sufficient to sink a wooden ship. The 
towers were hit several times. Sixteen shots went through the funnel, 
onethrough the steam pipe, three through the foremast, one through the 
mainmast, two through the mizen, and sixty to seventy through the bul- 
warks, small boats, sails, and rigging. The deck is torn up in man 
places, the tackle much injured, the three boats penetrated; every vul- 
nerable point was hit, and I should like to have seen any part of the 
deck where a man could have been stationed without certainty of death. 
We calculate that about 5,004lbs. of iron were expended upon us, and 
you may suppose that we contributed our share. The noise was deafen- 
ing, produced as much by our fire as the missiles of the enemy, whose 
shells flew aboutin all directions. One, which burst directly over the 
tower in which I was stationed, sent in a shower of pieces, which set 
fire to two mattresses, damaged my frontispiece, grazed my leg, smashed 
my telescope, and penetrated a coat lying by my side in half a dozen 
places. Iam still deaf of one ear from the din, otherwise not much 
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hurt. One man in each tower was also slightly wounded, and curiously 
enough each in the left cheek. 

The following is an extract from another letter :-— 

I was sorry to see the Rolf Xrake sent to destroy a bridge that could 
not be sufficiently approached, indeed not even got sight of, and sent 
upon a8 business where there was nothing to be obtained except proving 
her resisting power ; but in this respect at least she has proved very 
satisfactory. The action lasted one hour and a half, during which time the 
vessel was fired at from three different batteries, containing altogether 
fifteen or sixteen guns, probably 24-pounders rifled, the distance about 
600 or 800 yards. Although the Rolf Krake was hit about 150 times 
by shot, shell, and shrapnel, besides an immense number of rifle bullets, 
and although her rigging, bulwarks, funnel, boats, &c., were a great 
deal cut up, yet after the action the hull, machinery, turrets, and guns 
were in perfect fighting order, and only three men had been slightly 
wounded. The indents made upon the armour plates by the shot were 
in some instances as deep as 13 inch, and the concussion occasioned by 
the striking of the shot against the side was so strong that some of the 
bulkheads in the cabin and gunroom fell down. The turning of the 
turrets and the working of the gun—from which about sixty rounds 
were fired—were perfectly satisfactory. It appears that the opening 
between the iron bars in the top of the turrets and the hatchways (three 
inches) is rather too large, several pieces of broken shell having found 
their way through them. I think it would be as well if the bulwarks might 
be let down inside instead of outside the vessel, as they would be less 
illtreated during the action. I thought of this while I was in Glasgow, 
but could not hit upon any arrangement that I thought sufficiently 
strong to resist the waves in a heavy sea. I think Captain Coles may 
feel proud of the first action fought by a vessel upon his plan, at least 
in Europe. 


Success to the Danish cause was the cordial feeling of the Club. 
Some accounts, said Albert, of Captain Coles’s converted ship will, 
no doubt, be acceptable. On which the following was read :— 


The Royal Sovereign, turret ship, has just been floated out of No.3 
dock, Portsmouth, in the presence of a considerable number of spectators, 
chiefly naval officers. The Royal Sovereign was formerly a line-of- 
battle ship, and we may attribute her transformation to her present 
form to the famious action between the Monitor and the Merrimac, 
which seemed to supply a strong argument in favour of Captain Cowper 
P. Coles’s plan of arming ships with heavy guns, protected by cupolas, 
on the upper deck, and Captain Coles at once became a famous 
man. The Admiralty, urged by the House of Commons, at last con- 
sented to the construction of a Monitor for the British service, and the 
Royal Sovereign was assigned as the vessel upon which the experiment 
was to be tried. She was, therefore, cut down, soas, when cased with 
iron, to bring her upper deck within a few feet of the water line, and 
so to limit the surface exposed toan enemy’s fre. But the ship, as she 
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is built, exhibits a very material alteration from the original design. 
The cupola, or dome, has been dispensed with, and the turret is sub- 
stituted. These turrets (of which there are four in number, each armed 
with a heavy gun), are sunk into the upper deck of the ship, and are made 
to revolve on the same principle as a railway turn-table, the motive power 
being within the turret, so that the gun may be moved in a Jateral direc- 
tion to any point of acircle. Ineach turret there is a narrow oval port- 
hole for the muzzle of the gun to be run out, and this is but a short dis- 
tance (perhaps a fovt or two) above the surface of the deck, which falls 
from the centre to the side. The top of the turret is protected by pa- 
rallel bars of iron, in which there are three circular holes, through any 
one of which the officer of the gun may insert his head to take sight of 
the object to be fired at, and at the same time to direct the movements 
of the men inside. ‘Tbe bulwarks of the ship will be attached at the 
lower part by hinges, and will fall back so as to hang over the broadside 
when the guns are fired. 

The turrets being thus sunk, so that the basement rests on the main 
deck, do not form a conspicuous mark for theenemy. ‘They are heavily 
cased with iron, and are of such strength that each weighes no less than 
138 tons. ‘The deck, however, is not bomb proof, consisting only of 
plates of iron one inch thick and covered with the usual planks of wood, 
so thatif a heavy shot were to fall vertically itis not improbable that it 
would find its way out of the bottom of the ship. In the intcrior the 
cabins are lofty, but, as a matter of course, not well lighted. 

A very important invention has, however, been introduced to improve 
the ventilation. It isa plan designed by Dr. Edmonstone, staff-sur- 
geon of her Majesty’s ship Victory, and consists of air channels running 
the whole length of the ship, and communicating with the hold where 
foul air accumulates, and is carried off through these tubes into the fun- 
nel, instead of permeating the decks to the injury of the health of the 
crew. It is believed that it will answer perfectly, inasmuch as even 
when the fires are not lighted to increase the draft of the chimney stack, 
there is a considerable current of air upwards through the tubes which 
communicate with thefunnel. ‘The ship uoder water is coated with 
Muntz’s metal,‘and to prevent gaivanic action a band of vitreous sheath- 
ing has been attached for some distance below and above the water-line. 
This sheathing consists of small plates of iron covered with a preparation 
of glass, and is intended to be an anti-fouling as well as protective agent. 
Contrary to the expectation of many persons, the displacement caused 
by the Royal Sovereign when she fluated was found to be rather 
less than was anticipated, and she now draws, without her stores, rig- 
ging, or guns, eighteen feet forward and twenty-four feet aft. Although 
an unsightly ship on the water, and strangely at variance with a sea- 
man’s notion of what a man-of-war should be, there can be no doubt 
that the Royal Sovereign is a most formidable vessel for the purpose for 
which she was designed. 


The American Monitors seem rather to have disappointed their con- 
structors, observed Rodinond, according to report, but no doubt thin iron, 
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as well as the seaway of the Atlantic coast, are not favourable for 
them ; still, in Danish waters they would appear to be invaluable. 


The official reports of the commanders of the American Monitors 
made to Admiral Dupont immediately after the failure of the attack 
upon Fort Sumter, in April last, were submitted to Congress by Secre- 
tary Welles with his annexed report, and show that these vessels were 
incapable of resisting the concentrated fire of heavy rifled ordnance. 
Captain Drayton, of the Passive, says :— 

“‘I was struck in quick succession in the Jower part of the turret by 
two heavy shots, which bulged in its plates and beams, and forcing to- 
gether the rails on which the carriage of the 1]-inch gun worked, 
rendered it wholly useless for the remainder of the action ; a little after 
a very heavy rifle-shot struck the upper edge of the turret, broke all of 
its eleven plates, and then glancing upwards struck the pilot-house 
with such force as to send it over, open the plates, and squeeze out the 
top, exposing the inside of the pilot-house, and rendering it extremely 
likely that the next shot would take off the top entirely.” 

Captain Rogers, of the Weehawken, reports :— 

‘Two or three heavy shots struck the side armour near the same 
place. They so broke the iron that it only remained in splintered frag- 
ments, much of which could be picked off by hand, and the wood was 
exposed. The deck was pierced so as to make a hole, through which 
water ran into the vessel; thirty-six bolts were broken in the turret, 
_and a great many in the pilot-house. To the Patapsco no damage was 
done which disabled her, although injuries which she received, if multi- 
plied, would do so. Forty bolts in the funnel were broken. After the 
third shot from the 15-inch gun of the Nantuck a port stopper became 
jammed, several shot striking very near the port and driving in the 
plating. It was not used again. A number of the same plates were started 
somuch that another shot in their vicinity would have knocked them 
off. The deck plates were cut in twelve places; one shot cut through 
the iron, and about two inches into the beam, starting the plates, several 
bolts, and the planking, for some feet below. The plates on the side 
armour of the Nahant were badly broken in several places, and one, 
where struck by two shots in close proximity, partly stripped from 
the wood, and the wood backing broken in, with edging of back plates 
started up and rolled back in places. The deck was struck twice 
damagingly, one shot near the propellor wheel quite shattering and tear- 
ing the plate in its passage, and starting up twenty-five bolts, another 
starting plates and twenty bolts in the turret. There were marks of 
nine shots; fifty-six of the bolts were broken perceptibly, the heads 
flying off inside the turret, and the bolts starting almost their length 
outside, some of them flying out completely, and being found at a con- 
siderable distance from the turret, on the deck. One shot struck the 
upper part of the turret, breaking through every plate. The pilot- 
house was much damaged and wrecked, and four more such shots as 
it received would have demolished it. One at the base broke every 
plate through and evidently nearly penetrated it.” 
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Looking over our parliamentary files, observed the Chairman, the 
session seems to have been varied by an incident,—some account of 
which, as a remarkable event, he considered should be preserved among 
their records. On which the Chairman read from a paper. an extract 
from a speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which ran thus :— 


We are invited to move a resolution that the statement of the Pro- 
cureur-General, on the trial of Greco, implicating a member of this 
house and of her Majesty’s government in the plot for the assassination 
of the Emperor of the French, deserves the serious consideration of 
this house. Now, I maintain that a statement of the Procurcur-Gene- 
ral does not deserve, and cannot fitly become the basis of consideration 
in this house. What is the duty of the Procureur-General ? He isthe 
dignified advocate who pleads the case of the crown in the court where 
Greco isto be tried. What,ishisduty ? His duty isto raise the case 
to the highest against Greco, against M. Mazzini, and every one else 
whom he considers to be implicated. It is no part of his duty to take 
a calm, unbiassed, and dispassionate view of every individual. His 
duty is to put the case at the highest, and without the slighest impu- 
tation upon him or the French government, it may be said that his is 
essentially an ex parte statement, and as such ought to be submitted to 
the searching scrutiny of a legal tribunal before it deserves the con- 
sideration of this house. 


Now, the motion to which this was a reply, was lost by a majority 
of ten, and on the next evening the following answer was made to a — 
question by Lord Palmerston :— 


Sir, I cannot but regret that my noble friend, in asking this question, 
which he might have done simply and without dilating upon other 
matters, has thought fit to revive the discussion of lastnight. I shall, 
therefore, abstain following the example of my noble friend in going into 
that question again. I will simply answer the ‘question he: has put to 
me. ‘The noble lord asks whether my hon. friend did not, subsequently 
to the notice taken of this matter by the hon. member for Finsbury, 
tender the resignation of his otfice ? My hon. friend immediately made 
@ communication to me through a common friend, to the effect that he 
placed his office entirely at the disposal of the government, and that at 
the slightest intimation from me he would tender his formal resignation 
of that office. My answer was, that I did not wish him to take that 
step; and if there is any responsibility attaching to that decision, I am 
perfectly willing to take that responsibility. 


His friends around him need hardly be toldithat the hon. member al- 
luded to had placedjhis office at the disposal of the government. Which 
appearsin the speechof Mr. B. Osborne, which might be considered as a 
comprehensive winding up of the whole affair, as he believed it was the 
last speech to which the occasion gave rise. ‘This gentleman, with cha- 
racteristic, maivéte, and good humour is reported to have thus taken 
leave of the subject :— 
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Sir, the right bon. gentleman, the member for Oxfordshire, in the 
few remarks which he made to the house, commenced by saying that 
this was a painful subject. No doubt it is a very painful subject, 
but somehow or other I have remarked in the course of my 
parliamentary experience that there is nothing which this house 
so much delights in—nothing which will bring such a numerous 
attendance, as a purely painful and personal subject, and my noble 
friend the member for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), when he 
addressed himself with so much unction to-night to this painful subject 
may have reflected that this painful subject was assuming the aspect 
of a painful persecution. No two lads lately emancipated for the holi- 
days from school could, I am sure, have presided over the impalement 
of a cockchafer with greater glee than had the hon. gentleman the 
member for Southampton (Alderman Rosze) and the noble lord the mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho). Sir, the civic dignitary, the 
hon. alderman, having on a recent occasion, not being satisfied with 
hunting M. Mazzini through every gyration, put a question to the bon. 
member for Halifax as to whether it was true that Mazzini had ever 
lived in his house, concluded by asking whether he paid for his wash- 
ing. To-night another hon. gentleman, a member from the sister coun- 
try (Major Knox) rises and asks the hon. member for Halifax whether 
he voted in the majority. Why should he not have voted ? 

Major Knox—lIt was against the rules of the house. 

Mr. B. Osborne—I have no sympathy whatever with the views of 
the hon. gentleman, but I wish to correct a statement made by an hon. 
member opposite, that the hon. member for Halifax had been offered a 
seat in the cabinet. Why, the hon. gentleman only fills a humble 
seat in the Admiralty barge, and what this persecution calls for is that 
this clever young man shall be hunted out of this minor office of the 
administration. I am reminded by the discussion of last night that we 
have so little to do in the way of real business that we appear to be 
doing nothing but debating personal questions, and then getting up with 
hypocritical faces and saying they are very painful subjects. It appears 
to me that, next to roasting a bishop, there is nothing so agreeable to 
the house as that of baiting a member of the administration. Now, sir, 
I have no particular confidence in her Majesty’s government, or in any 
of the members of the administration, but I should be ashamed of my- 
self if I were to pitch upon any one member, and that a very humble 
member, who has no aristucratic connexions, and who has made himself 
a character by his remarkable abilities, and hunt and bait) him night 
after night, and use opprobrious expressions towards him, as we have 
seen during the last few nights. 

I lament the indiscretion of the hon. gentleman in regard to M. Maz- 
zini. Iam not acquainted with M. Mazzini, and his views I do not 
much like, and I am not very anxious to meet that gentleman at dinner 
or in this house; but let this be recollected, that Mazzini has not yet 
been put upon his trial. He has to undergo a trial in Paris on this 
very business which we are now debating. Therefore, if we are that 
which we are not,a judicial assembly (because we are incapable and 
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disqualified by our passions), do not let us condemn a man unheard, not 
having the facts of the case before us. Now, as regards the indiscre- 
tion of the hon. gentleman, I would ask the house in sober sadness, are 
we not rather carrying this matter too far? We had the question de- 
bated last night, and the hon. baronets have come out pretty strong. 
First we had the hon. baronet the member for Devonshire (Sir L. Palk), 
and then last night we had another performer, tor I never saw a melo- 
dramatic part played so well as the dagger and bow! business by the 
hon. baronet the member for Great Yarmouth (Sir H. Stracey), who 
not only spoke but looked the character. 

Well, sir, we had an animated debate last night on the subject, and 
we came toa division, and I voted with the majority, not that I ap- 
proved altogether of the conduct of the hon. gentleman, but I felt bound 
—as [always shall feel bound to—take a denial which he has given so 
explicitly, instead of taking a dirty advantage, and of wreakinga small 
revenge on the government. An hon. member on the other side of the 
house, who represents some place in Cornwall which I do not remem- 
ber, has referred to that respectable legal functionary Mr. Calcraft— 
why and wherefore I cannot understand ; but if all the indiscretions of 
English gentlemen in their youth are to be visited upon them in after 
life, would the hon. member (Mr. Haliburton) escape? I think the 
course which we are pursuing upon this occasion is unworthy the 
character of an English parliament, and if I were in the position of the 
hon. member for Halifax—for I think the position which he holds in 
the government is unworthy of his talents—I would resign, and I would 
not consent to hold my seat while these imputations were hanging over 
me. It is unworthy of us as members of parliament, and it will not 
be responded to out of doors, to bait night after night a junior Jord of 
the Admiralty. 


Thus it appears, added the Chairmain, the collective wisdom of 
Parliament took a dignified view of their own position and that of the 
office of a French Procureur. 

I see, said Rodmond, there seems to be an excellent move in contem- 
plation, if report speaks truth ;—neither more nor less than the re- 
moval of the Southampton packet-station to Falmouth, from whence 
our old sailing packets in former days used to put to sea to look for a 
fair wind. It is said that :— 


At Falmouth extensive works are being carried out, which when 
completed will be one of the most commodious in the United Kingdom, 
as there will be a tidal harbour (now nearly finished) of 42 acres, giv- 
ing an interior quay space of upwards of 4,000 feet, and a floating dock of 
14 acres, witha quay space of about the same extent; two graving 
docks, one 350 and the other 400 feet in length, are finished, and there can 
be no doubt government would make use of these works, should the ne- 
cessity arise, in preference to sending the vessels to Plymouth or Ports- 
mouth, presuming that an engagement had occurred to the south of the 
Lizard. I perceive there is a likelihood of the mails, which are at 
present landed and shipped at Southampton, being shipped from Fal- 
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mouth, from which port (after being the mail packet station for 162 
years) they were removed owing to the want of railway communica- 
tion. There is no doubt that a saving of twenty-four, and in many 
cases of forty-eight hours in the delivery of letters, especially to the 
great seats of commerce in the North, would be effected by the change. 

La Plata, Royal Mail steamer, arrived off the Needles at 11.380 
p-m., on the 14th inst., and her mails were not delivered in London 
until four p.m. of the 15th, thus barely allowing merchants twenty- 
four hours to answer them; had Za Plata landed her mails at 
Falmouth they would have been delivered twenty-four hours sooner, 
and consequently have given merchants that extra time to reply. 


Now that Falmouth has got its railway it has every thing in its 
favour, and will beat Southampton out and out, with its miles of chan- 
nel navigation, and its tortuous channel of Needles, Solent, and its own 
river. The following notice seems toset the question at rest :-— 


It is with much satisfaction that we are enabled to inform our readers 
that in consequence of representation made by tbe Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow Chambers of Commerce, her Majesty’s govern- 
ment have entered into negotiations with the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, with the view of arranging that the company’s magnificent 
steamers shall in future call at Falmouth to land and receive their 
mails. During the past week some of the Royal Mail Company’s offi- 
cials have been engaged in examining the extensive dock and rail- 
way accommodation recently provided at Falmouth, and it is confi- 
dently anticipated that at no distant date the public will derive the full 
benefit of a greatly accelerated mail service. We have not heard that 
any arrangement has been made respecting the East India mails. 
Doubtless, however, this will follow in due course; the reasons which 
have induced the government to move in the matter of the West India 
mails apply with equal force to the seaborne portion of the East India 
mails, and we may reasonably expect that in a short time all contract 
mail steamers will land their mails at the most westerly port in the 
English Channel, and that the immense stream of traffic which pours 
through the narrow seas will be relieved from the dangers incidental to 
the increase of swiftly-propelled steam- vessels. . 


We have followed the progress of the Great Eastern, said Albert, 
in all her fortunes and misfortunes—we may now record the following 
among her distresses. She seems to have been a troublesome ven- 
ture from beginning to end, gigantic in proportions, gigantic in failures, 
as might have been expected, when the pigmy powers of man are to 
be placed in defiance of the powers of nature. 


The cotton sales room at Liverpool was crowded with merchants and 
shipowners on the occasion of the sale, this time “ without reserve,” of 
the Great Eastern steamship. The auctioneer was Mr. Cunard, of 
Cunard, Wilson, and Co., and the conditions of sale were for the most 
part the ordinary ones, with the addition that if the purchaser made 
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any objection which the vendor could not remove he was at liberty to 
rescind the contract on returning the deposit. The auctioner explained 
that there was aclear title guaranteed to the ship, which would be made 
out satisfactorily to the purchaser. All claims would be discharged 
by the vendors; the money in the meantime remaining at the Liver- 
pool Bank, to be returned if the title were found incomplete. The 
first bid] was for £20,000, made by Mr. Yates on behalf of the 
Great Eastern Steamship Company (Limited). The next bid was for 
£25,000 by Mr. John Rea, but as Mr. Rea declined to consent to the 
deposit of 10 per cent., the bid was not entertained. The next bid 
was from Mr. M‘Gee, (shipowner), for £21,000. Mr. Yates then bid 
£22,000, which Mr. M‘Gee capped with £23,000, but at length the 
vessel was knocked down to Mr. Yates for £25,000. Ag the company 
which Mr. Yates represents has previously purchased bonds of the 
Great Ship Company amounting to £70,000, the actual cost of the 
vessel to the new company, after receiving the dividends on the bonds 
purchased, will be about £80,000. At the close of the sale Mr. Rea 
made a claim to the ship, on the ground that he had bid £25,000 and 
had not had time to arrange relative to the deposit. The claim, how- 
ever, was not entertained by the auctioncer. 


It will be a fortunate event, observed the Chairman, if the powers 
of nature should prove favourable to her laying down the Atlantic 
cable ; should they not be so, nothing that she can do with her unwieldy 
hull will effect that business. 

In the way of naval architecture, observed Albert, he believed it 
might be said with much truth that the navy of England was yet in 
a state of transition. The late meeting of the Institute at the Adel- 
phi, had shown the whole subject to be in abeyance. The naval con- 
structor was lost between the means of offence and defence. We had 
not yet determined on what should be the naval gun, for no sooner 
is a gun produced than an armour plating is found that it will not 
penetrate. ‘But as the question of the proper manageable size of a 
ship lies within a certain range, so must the naval gun to be a ma- 
nageable weapon. We may go for heavy calibre as being most effec- 
tual, as it no doubt is. The Alabama’s 100-pounder sunk the Hat- 
teras, and such a gun might do the same for an iron ship, were the 
shot of steel, and that lodged in a vulnerable place. But the question 
of Turret versus Broadside had yet to be decided, and he was glad to 
see their friend, Captain Coles, in an advanced condition for experi- 
ment. The present year, he hoped, would go far towards deciding 
the question; but until it was decided, all we could do was to main- 
tain our position with things as they are. One apparently good effect 
this state of things has produced, appears to be the establishment of 
the School of Naval Architects,—of which we shall hear more here- 
after. 
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Nautical Notices. 


ParTioucars OF LigHTs RECENTLY ESTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


F. | Ht. |Dist 
Position. {| or | in {seen| (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. | Feet] Mls. 
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Name. Place. 











11. Foul Point (Ceylon © $22’ N., | Fal.| .. | 17 |Est. Ist Pebruasy, 1864. (a.) 
81° 18°8’ E. 


Round IslandiTrincomalee | .....+-se- F. | .. | 10 | Est. Ist February, 1864. (6.) 


12. Patras Mole head | ...c-cccee Fa.| 55 | 7 |Flash every two minutes. 
Port Tigani |Possidon Pt. F. | 72 | 6 |Est. 3ist January, 1864. 


PF. Fixed. Ffil. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 11.—Showing a flash every half minute, and firet seen in clear wea- 
ther from a distance of seventeen miles. Beyond the distance of seven miles 
the eclipses will be total between the flashes and the light will appear as a 
revolving light, but witbin that distance a faint continuous light will be seen 
between the flashes. 

(b.) 11—When bearing between W.b.S.4S. and S.W.3S., and withio a 
distance of seven miles, it shows red, as approaching betwcen these bearings 
the white light is not seen. 

Directions.—In approaching Trincomalee Harbour from the southward, 
bring Foul Point light to bear West, two miles; and steer N.W. until -Round 
Island light bears W.S.W.; then steer for this latter light until Chapel Hill 
(the high bluff eastern extreme of land on the north side of entrance, and 
easily seen in the darkest night) bears North, distance about 1} miles; then 
steer W.b.N. until Round Island light bears S.b.E.4 E.; then steer N.b.W.3 W., 
passing midway between Ostenberg Point and Sober Island, and anchor with 
the light bearing S.b.E.4E. in 12 fathoms water. After passing Ostenberg 
Point the water sboals rapidly from 25 to 12 fathoms. 

Approaching from the northward, when Foul Point light is seen, bring it 
to bear S.b.E.j E., and steer for it until Round Island light bears S.W.4 W.; 
then steer for Round Island light until the extreme point of Chapel Hill bears 
N.b.E.} E.; then proceed as before. 

The red light is intended to direct vessels clear of the dangers off Foul 
Point; aud the Chapel Rock, off the headland of the same name; and in 
working in or out should be — in sight to avoid these dangers. 

All bearings are magnetic. Variation 1° 0 E. in 1864. 





Hyproerapaic Norres on THE West INDiEs.—By Captain W. 
W. Kiddle. 


Steam Ship Bolivar, at Sea, October 18th, 1863. 
Sir,—Being in command of the abovementioned steamship I have 
the honour to send the following remarks on my passage to Vera 
Cruz :— 
Ist. When 200 miles E.N.E. of Turk Island I encountered a strong 
current setting E.S.E., one mile per hour. | 
NO. 4.—VOL. XXXII. 2.8 
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2nd. During the whole passage I had no N.E. Trade. 

3rd. In coming through the Mouchoir Passage, I could not see 
either of the beacons mentioned in the Admiralty charts as standing 

on the cays to the southward of Turk Island, although I passed within 
four miles of each. 

4th. Between Port-au-Prince and Mole St. Nicholas the current 
was setting North, and bringing with it large quantities of trees and 
rualiw coil 

5th. A lighthouse is erected on Point Lemantin, Port-au-Prince, 
and one is also to be built on Fort Isle in the same bay. 

6th. During the passage from the coast of Jamaica to Cuba I had 
nothing but calms and light westerly airs, with an easterly current. 
A gentleman, long resident in Jamaica, informed me that at the sea- 
son of the year when gales prevail in the Atlantic (September) the 
current often runs two miles per hour to the East along the South 
side of the island. 

7th. On October 7th I struck soundings on the East end of the 
Campeachy Bank; before entering on it the sea was heavy and con- 
fused. Along the edge, North and South, ran a line of heavy ripples 
as far as the eye could reach. On passing this line the water changed 
colour, became quite smooth, and the surface was covered with 
aa meduse. Along the bank to the westward tl:e current was 

est. 

8th. It is generally stated in all books of sailing directions that 
the Northers do not commence at Vera Cruz and the bottom of the 
gulf until the middle of October. A fatal mistake calculated to lead 
to error. This year, on September 19th, six ships were thrown on 
the beach by one, and thirty-four of their crews perished. I encoun- 
tered one on the 29th of the same month which blew for eight days, 
but not violently. 

During the violent Northers, the current runs between San Juan 
d’Ulloa and the shore at the rate of five miles per hour. In the 
offing, to a distance of thirty miles from the shore, it runs at the rate 
of three miles; this renders it difficult for a sailing ship to clear the 
reefs of Anegada, if she does not haul off in time when running for 
Vera Cruz. 

At Tabasco a brig drove on shore on the 19th of September, the 
wind and sea being directly in. A nun-buoy was thrown overboard 
with a line attached in order to open a communication with the shore, 
but the strength of the current overcame wind and sea. A water 
cask was at last floated in, and a line attached to the beach. 

During a Norther, the current at a distance of thirty miles from 
the land sets in an opposite direction. 

To predict the certain approach of a Norther is an impossibility, 
but the following signs should caution the mariner :—If the clouds 
bank up in the North, or a heavy dew falls. If Mount San Martin 
is distinctly visible during the day, especially if a South wind is 
blowing. If wild geese or other birds are flying southward. 


* See West India Pilot, vol. ii., p. 261. 
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When one comes on suddenly it is most to be feared, but it seldom 
lasts more than twenty-six hours. 

If a Norther is threatening and heavy rain sets in, it will beat it 
off for some days. | 

When there is an increase of wind on the second day it lulls on the 
third, but should it moderate on the second day for a few hours (espe- 
cially at full and change) it commences again on the third, and often 
lasts for a week. Again, if they commence gradually their violence 
is seldom great, but no one can predict their end, although lulls take 
place between 6h. and 10h. a.m. | 

As a rule all Northers commence about midnight or 10h. a.m. 

In my passages over the pra bepeed Bank J have always remarked 
the singular smooth state of the sea immediately you come within 
the outer edge; coasters know this, and always run for it if caught 
outside. 

T remain, &c., 
W. W. Kippte, R.N., 
Commander of L. W.and S. A. 8.8. Bolivar. 
To the Hydrographer of the Admiralty. 


P.S.—The following remarks on the S.W. current between New 
York and Hatteras may be useful : — 

In running from Vera Cruz to New York I tested the currents as 
laid down in Blunt’s charts; I found them correct until I had passed 
oe Hatteras. From thence they only mislead. 

quote the following example :—At noon, October 29th, I was by 
the mean of a.m. and p.m. sights, and a good meridian altitude, 
thirty-five miles E.N.E. of the cape. The wind had been blowin 
strong from the N.E. for several days, but on this veered to E.b.N. 
I steered N.b.E. and calculated that the Gulf current would set me 
to the N.N.E. one mile per hour. (In the preceding twenty-four I 
had been set sixty-three in that direction.) The noon and morning 
of the 30th were gloomy, but the horizon being visible I did not 
sound. At 4h. p.m. thick fog set in. At 5h. p.m. I stopped and 
sounded in 24 fathoms, and a few minutes afterwards got an excellent 
observation of ©. Sumner’s method showed that the ship had made 
a N. 4 W. course, distance equal to that on the log slate, checked by 
P. log.. Had the fog continued and the lead been disregarded the 
ship would have been lost near the Delaware, as I was nearly forty 
wiles to the S.W. of the position given by the D.R. Observations 
of the xs during the night confirmed the Sumner, and on arriving 
at Sandy Hook F found the chronometers correct. I mentioned the 
circumstance to the examiner of the pilots at New York, and he in- 
furmed me that after a continuance of N.E. winds the current set 
from Nantucket W.S.W., and gradually veered to 8.W. running two 
and a half miles per hour. The pilots are well acquainted with this, 
and after a continuance of N.E. gales often run fifty miles South of 
New York to look out for ships which bad been set down without 
knowing it in thick weather.—W. W. K. 
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9, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 

Sir,—In steaming between Portland and Wreck Reef (Jamaica), I 
had shoaler water than that marked on De Mayne’s chart of the is- 
land; and there are also cays and reefs which I could not identify, 
but I might have been mistaken in this. | | 

I was running through the Strait of Florida, and had reached, by 
dead reckoning, the latitude of 27° N., long. 79° 30’ W. As the 
weather had been very cloudy, I had not obtained a good observation 
of the sun since entering the strait. A little before noon I heard the 
order “Stop the engines,” and on going on deck I saw what at first 
I conceived to be a ie of heavy breakers extending right across the 
bows. Their crests appeared quite brown, as if charged with sand. 
For a moment I was puzzled, as I could see no outlet; but on con- 
sulting the chart I saw that it could not be a reef, or my track must 
have passed over the shoals of the Bemini Group. I therefore went 
on, and in a few minutes the mirage suddenly vanished. Half an 
hour afterwards a meridian altitude made the lat. 26° 50’ N., long., 
by sights, 79° 28’ W. Had I been skirting the mirage in lieu of 
approaching it, I should witbout hesitation have pronounced it a reef. 
The passengers could not for some time recover from their astonish- 
ment. 

Low Reef off Vera Cruz.—In the Admiralty chart of the West 
Indies, sheet 3, distant fourteen miles N.E.4 E. from the castle of San 
Juan d’Ulloa, is marked a danger named Low Reef, 2% fathoms, see 
plan. J tried unsuccessfully to get this plan in Liverpool, because, éf 
tt really exists, it lies in the direct route to Vera Cruz; and as I am 
running this steam-ship to that port it has caused me great anxiety, 
and induced me to ask for the chart of the lower part of the Gulf of 
Mexico on a large scale. When you liberally offered me any chart 
I might require,—as you did not send me one, none larger than those 
which I possess can be published. 

Since my arrival in Vera Cruz I have made the most careful in- 
me of the oldest fishermen in the city—men who have fished over 
the spot for forty years. I have also consulted the harbour-master 
and pilots, and the reply is always the same,—“ No reef exists on the 
spot marked in your charts ‘Low Reef, 23 fathoms, see plaa.’” 1 
feel assured in that. You will excuse me for challenging its exist- 
ence, unless the survey has been made by a competent person. If it 
does not exist its removal from the chart would be of great service to 
seamen, by enabling them to gain an offing in a Norther without the 
dread of striking on such a danger. 

The before mentioned authorities also gave me the following in- 
formation regarding the existence of supposed shoals in this gulf, 
and it has since been confirmed by the survey of one by the French 
steamer Vulcan. ‘The officers found, to their surprise, that what was 
supposed to be a shoal with only a few feet water on it, was in reality 
nothing but a monstrous growth of weed; and on forcing a passage 
through it by other means the lead ran down six fathoms. The fish- 
ermen say that these banks of weed are frequently met with in deep 
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water moored to the bottom, and give rise to so many reports of 
imaginary dangers. 

In lat. 19° 53! N., long. 95° 2u’ W., a bank of some extent exists, 
as I distinctly marked the great change in the colour of the water 
both on entering and leaving it. Unfortunately, 1 could not stop to 
examine and sound on tlie spot; which I much regret, as it lies in 
the fairway and might prove useful in thick weather. 

I can again confirm my former experience regarding the set of the 
current in a Norther, viz.:—within a line distant about forty miles 
from the coast it sets very strong to the southward; outside that line 
the set is in the opposite direction, as I have twice run 240 miles 
S.W., with a strong N.W.b.N. wind and a heavy sea, and made a 
direct course without the slightest allowance for leeway. 

Since the Caribbean Sea is becoming so much cut up by steamers, a 
few additional lights are becoming a necessity. In hazy weather, one 
on Pedro Bluff would be of great service when steering for Kingston. 
One on the Morant Cays would also be of service. 

Our charts of the West end of Hayti are also very indifferent ; 
and since Port au Prince is now visited weekly by steamers from 
Europe, the want of a good survey is severely felt, especially as the 
coast is quite unlighted and, generally speaking, unsounded. 

The light on Point Lemantin is now probably lit, as the machinery 
was on its passage from New York when I sailed 

A temporary light bas recently been exhibited on Fort Isle (see 
Owen’s chart of Port au Prince). 

I remain, &c., 
| W. W. Kippve. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


P.3.—Y mentioned in my remarks on a preceding vovage tliat 
between Jamaica and Cape Antonio I had encountered an easterly 
current. This voyage I have experienced it in returning. In two 
days I steamed 477 miles dead to windward, but the log only gave 
452.—W. W. K. 





Port oF BILBao. 
The following has been forwarded to us for publication :— 


H.B.M. Consulate, Bilbao, March \st, 1864. 

Sir,—I had the honour, in my despatch No. 4, of the 14th Match, 
1862, to report, for the information of the Lords of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade, certain particulars respecting the Port of 
Bilbao of considerable interest to British Shipmasters trading thereto. 

The increasing number of British ships frequenting this port—134 
having arrived during the past year—the large importations of ma- 
chinery and heavy material, combined with the very inadequate means 
hitherto adopted fur discharging such cargoes, and the misappiclen- 
sion which still appears to exist regarding the nature of the port, induce 
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me again to submit to their lordships the following facts, the substance 
of which was contained in my former despatch. 

The Port of Bilbao extends from Portugalete Bar to Bilbao Town, 
a distance of about eight miles and a half. About three miles from the 
bar is San Nicolas, and about three miles further up the river is Ola- 
veaga, to either of which places vessels of any draught of water that 
can cross the bar, can safely proceed and discharge afloat. Excepting 
for vessels specially chartered for San Nicolas, or steamers of great 
lenoth, Olaveaga is the customary place of discharge. 

On spring tides it is possible for vessela drawing nine, or even ten 
feet, to come to Bilbao Town on neap tides when drawing seven feet ; 
but in either case the vessel grounds at low water, and at Ripa, or the 
railway quay, the laying ground is uneven and bad. 

Charter-parties should, therefore, be carefully worded to meet the 
above conditions, the form, ‘“‘ to proceed to Bilbao or as near thereunto 
as she can safely get,” being too indefinite, and giving rise to incon- 
venient questions. 

Under the circumslances above referred to, their lordships may, per- 
haps, be of opinion that it would be desirable to give renewed publicity 
to this information. 

I have, &c., 
Horacre Youne, Consul. 

The Secretary to the Board of Trade, Marine Department. 





SianaL Station,— Cape Point, Cape of Good Hope. 


Colonial Office, Cape of Good Hope, 18th November, 1863. 
His Excellency the Governor directs it to be notified, for general 
information, that a Signal Station has been established on Cape Point, 
Cape of Good Hope, close to the lighthouse. 
By signalizing off Cape Point, therefore, commanders and masters 
can in future ensure their vessels being duly reported. 
By command of his Excellency the Governor, 
Rawson W. Rawson, Colonial Secretary. 


Pew Wooks. 
Hanp-Boox or THE Dousts Siipg RULE, : ing its Application to 
Navigation, &c.,.—By W. H. Bailey, late H.M.E.I. Civil Service. 


5 
London, Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street, 1864. 


The old sliding ‘‘Gunter” scale has done its work afloat in the hands of the 
expert navigator, and here is the double slide rule to take its place ;—but 
alge as we observe, in the hands of those who are not only expert, but who 
have already mastered their problems in navigating the ship by the usual 
tables. Indeed, we have always looked on slide rules as useful adjuncts to 
prove in an off-hand way the accuracy of the navigator’s deductions. The 
author bas shown by an extensive series of problems the applicability of his 
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double rule ; and assuredly, when its use is thoroughly mastered, he has 

in the hands ‘of the navigutor a most valuable and useful appendage to his 
nautical store, for the diversity of problems to which it is applicable is cer- 
tainly very considerable. ‘ 





Squaprow Tactics UNDER £TRAM,—By Forshall A. Parker, Comman- 
der, United States Navy. New York; and Sampson Low, Son, and 
Co., Ludgate Hill, 1864. 


We have here the first series of evolutions throngh which a steam squadron 
may be placed, amounting to seventy-seven problema. The author takes a 
squadron of eight steamers, and shows the mode of manceuvring them in di- 
visions and half divisions, from columns, &c., into all the various positions of 
which they are susceptible. In fact, he has adopted military tactics for the 
steamers, considering that they are as easily moved, in spite of currents and 
winds, as an army is in comparison with irregularity of ground, &c. He has 
seen the advantage, with Sir Howard Douglas, of preserving the “lines of 
bearing,’’ not only in order of movement, but of anchoring, so that uo ship 
can drive into another’s hawse. The volume is enriched with a series of 
plates illustrating the modes of proceeding combining simplicity of formation 
with celerity of execution. Our naval commanders should lovk after this 
work, which promises to be the forerunner of a work on ficet tactics under 
steam on the whvle subject of naval warfare. 





Worps or Apvicz To Youna Navat Orricers,— By EF. A. Inglefield, 
F.R.S., Captain,’ Royal Navy, gc. Liverpool, Webb and Hunt, 1864. 


“‘Surely,’’ we said, on dipping into this little volume bere and there, ‘this 
is an old friend,” and the conviction became stronger and stronger as we read 
some pera passages which had made a deep impression on that “magic 
spell”’ which sometimes belongs tu ‘‘memory.” Enough,—we referred to 
our volume for 1833, and there stand in extenso, as the printer says, the whole 
of the lettera which form this winning little volume. 

Shall we say bow they came there? In the course of a long middy’s 
career we found a copy in the bands of a messmate in 1818, and were so cap- 
tivated by them that, with his permission, we preserved a copy of them, little 
dreaming of their subsequent fate. But so it was fated that in our desire to 
be of service to the cloth we obtained permission of their author to print 
them ; and full often have we been congratulated, not as the author of them, 
but on having given them to the world in the pages of this work. Indeed, 
we had intended: to print them separately, but intentions are not always ful- 
filled, and Captain Inglefield has saved us the trouble. 

Now, we have reason to believe that more copies than our own were abroad, 
that in fact it was extant in H.M. service long before Captain Inglefield en- 
tered it, and no doubt among them the one to which he alludes in his preface. 
Which one, with slight alterations, a trifling addition or two, and a kind of 
adaptation to the change in the lapse of vears—not many short of half a 
century, for we had ours in 1818—bas enabled him to produce the present 
copy. 

; ut we content onrselves with claiming for the Nautical the credit of 
having first given the eclid advice, the excellent sentiments, the clear, expe- 
rienced, masterly, and Christian views so beautifully expressed in these letters, 
to the world, for the benefit of the young naval officer, above thirty years 
since, under the title of ‘‘ A Sailor’s Advice to bis Son on Going to Sea.’’* 


© Vide Nautical Magazine for 1833. 
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We have neither time nor space to say further here. We are glad to see 
them even in their present shape, not that we think the matter improved by 
the slight alterations made in it; but for the good effect which they cannot 
but produce among those for whom they are intended,—and we may possibly 
hereafter assist Captain Inglefield in his excellent object by again printing our 
own copy amendcd for lapse of time, since the early volumes of this work are 
no longer to be had. 


THE Inpran DirecToRY,—or Directions for Sailing to and from the East 
Indies, China, Japan, Australia, and the interjacent Ports of Africa and, 
South America. By James Horsburgh, F.R.S., C..rrected and Revised 
according to the most rece:.t Surveys, by Edward Dunsterville, Com- 
mander, R.N., Naval Assistant to the Hydrvyrapher of the Admiralty, 
1864. London, W. H. Alicn & Co., 13, Waterloo Place. 


The seaman will rejoice in the appearance of a new Horsburgh. We have 
hale bs the title in extenso that he may gloat over it, and will add to it for 
is satisfaction that it is the eighth edition of this moet valuable work. Bat 
if we can congratulate the seaman on acquiring this old established work in its 
new dress, we may also congratulate the representatives of the te author 
on its having fallen into the hands of a discreet navigator, who knows well 
the importance of keeping pace with the maritime discoveries of the day, and 
hence the navigator will not be disappointed when he seeks for the latest in- 
formation on the coasts of China and Japan as well as those coasts of the in- 
tervening seas, which, as a mutter of course, he hasto navigate. The resources 
at the hand of Commander Dunsterville, of the Hydrographic Office, ape 
with his own experience, supply all that can be desired both of matter an 
method to enable Horsburgh’s Directory to sustain the great name it has gt- 
tained and to preserve its place at the head of the seaman’s maritime library. 
It is enough for us to announce the appearance of this work in its new and 
well revised condition, in which the seaman may justly expect to find abun- 
dance of new matter. Nor will he be disappointed, the editor being at the 
fountain head of all our own new surveys and commanding all the information 
supplied by foreigners. 


Carts aND Booxs PUBLISHED BY THE HypRoGRAPHIC OFFICE, 
ADMIRALTY, in March, 1864. 


Baltic Sea, Gottland Island, Swedish survey, 1858, (2s. 6d.) 

Mediterranean Sea, Malta and Gozo Islands, Captain Spratt, R.N., C.B., 
1863, (2s. 6d.) 

North America, Labrador Coast, Hamilton Inlet, Captain Sir F. M‘Clin- 
tock, R.N., 1860, (2s.) 

Pacific Ocean, Solomon Islands, plans of ports in the, Captain Denham, 
R.N., F.R.S., 1824-63, (2s. 6d.) 

EpwaRD DUNSTERVILLE, Commander R.N. 
Hydroyraphic Office, Admiralty, March 2\st, 1864. 
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Received: the Bottle Paper from St. Thomas; the Moulmeino paper; 
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Foa Sranats ror NAVIGATION :—Smith’s Steam Whistle. 


Something has been said lately on the establishment of a board for 
the consideration and disposal of nautical inventions,—that is, of 
those matters which are applicable and intended for the use of ships 
at sea. But whether it is the revival of a very old proposal ora 
veritable de facto measure it is not yet our good fortune to have as- 
certained; and, whichever it may be of these two categories, there 
can be no doubt that such an institution would be a valuable boon to 
society. It would set at rest the crude speculations of uninformed 
persons, who fancy they know what they do not. These persons 
would be saved much anxiety, suspense, and even expense; while 
another class of inventors, with modest pretensions far less in propor- 
tion than their scientific merits, would be encouraged when their in- 
ventions were steps in the right direction, and would thus persevere 
in completing the object they had in view. Such a board as this, it 
is to be feared, we do not possess; but it is the very one to which 
the invention we are about to allude to would be addressed,—its 
merits fairly weighed and sifted, and eventually reported on by it. 

In the month of September, 1860, the following passage occurred 
in a letter from Captain Shortland to the author of these lines, re- 
lating to fog signals. We may premise, firstly, that Captain Short- 
land is an officer of considerable experience in all matters of this 
nature, having been employed on the shores of the Bay of Fundy 
and on the coasts of Nova Scotia during the last twenty years, a part 
of the world which every seaman knows has something more than 
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its share of fogs, strong tides, heavy seas, and foul weather, and 
therefore affording an amount of experience to an officer so long em- 
- ployed there that entitles his opinion to attention; and especially go 
when it is considered that the passage which we shall quote was in- 
cidentally mentioned ina private letter, without any reference to its 
being taken up either for the purpose of private gain or public good ; 
it came, we sny, free from any such taint, and on that account, be- 
sides the officer’s known veracity, does not deserve to be slighted. 
The passage to which we have been alluding is the following :— 

“Tn order to warn vessels of danger when approaching Panridpe 
Island, near St. John, in the Bay of Fundy, a steam-whistle has been 
fitted at the lighthouse on that island. ‘The shrill sound of this 
whistle once a minute having been heard from a position eight 
miles to windward of it, has proved the efficiency and utility of this 
addition.” 

The foregoing information of the addition of the steam-whistle to 
the lighthouse on Partridge Island was considered so important, that 
It was published by command of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, by their Hydrographer, on the 6th of September, 1860, 
among the usual lighthouse notices. ‘Thus a valuable piece of in- 
formation was given to the world under the stamp of the Lords of 
the Admiralty and the signature of their Hydrographer, in the usual 
official channel ; and there it has lain among those notices, not unseen 
nor yet unknown, but what shall we say ?—we can say nothing less 
but unheeded, neglected, and, as we shall presently show, despised ,— 
the word of an officer of twenty years’ experience and of the highest 
professional character lying walueless | 

Such, however, has not been the fate of the invention which, we 
may now briefly observe, is the production of a colonial engineer— 
Mr. Vernon Smith. It pened in doing its work well. Not only 
was it the admiration of navigators who were obliged to frequent the 
dangerous shores of the Bay of Fundy, exciting their universal 
esteem, but it was the occasion of a meeting of the masters of the 
principal vessels that navigated the coast, to express their united 
approval of it in a certificate to the inventor, containing the following :— 


St. John, N.B., August 1st, 1860. 

We, the undersigned, masters and pilots of vessels coming into the 
harbour of St. Jolm, New Brunswick, hereby testify to the efhciency 
of the steam fog whistle, designed by T.'I. Vernon Smith, and placed 
during the present season upon Partridge Island. We believe this 
to be the only really success tal fog alarm that has yet been introduced, 
as, by its means, a vessel from sen may enter the harbour during 
fogs, and under circumstances that without it would render the navi- 
gation extremely dangerous and uncertain. Any improvement tend- 
ing to diminish marine risks is of the utmost importance, not only 
for the preservation of property, but also for the security of life, we 
have therefore great pleasure in testifying to the success of this in- 
vention, and at the same time would urge upon the governments of 
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the United States and the colonies interested in the safe navigation 
of the Bay of Fundy and the coasts of the United States, the neces- 
sity of extending the benefits of these fog signals, by placing them 
upon the portions of the coasts where, during foggy weather, their 
existence would greatly benefit the navigation of these waters. The 
undersigned consider that in many positions a steam fog signal that 
could be heard the distance of the one at Partridge Island, say ten 
miles, would be far more useful to navigation than the best devised 
and most expensively constructed lighthouse, which could not be 
erected and maintained for double the cost of the whistle. When 
lighthouses on prominent positions, such as at Partridge Island, are 
necessary during foggy weather, these signals are equally so, and can 
be maintained at a trifling additional expense, and we are of opinion 
that bells, as an efficient fog alarm, are a failure in most of these 
situations. | 

EK. B. WINCHESTER, Master, steamer Eastern City. 

Simon H. Pixe, Pilot, steamer Eastern City. 

H. M. CuisHoim, Master, steamer Emperor. 

F. Leavitt, Surveyor of the Society of Under- 

writers at this Port. 

D. Hatrie.p, Harbour- Master. 

J. H. McLarren, Master, steamer Admiral. 

JOSEPH CLARKE, Pilot, Admiral. 

ALBERT Betts, Master, steamer Relief. 

JOHN BELMORE, Master, steamer Princess Royal. © 


As if such information as the foregoing were not sufficient to es- 
tablish beyond all question the efficiency of this valuable invention, 
we have also in the following letter, dated September Ist, 1860, the 
opinions of the Commissioners of Lighthouses for New Brunswick in 
its favour. 


St. John, N.B., September 1st, 1860. 
We, the undersigned, Commissioners of Lighthouses for the Bay 
of Fundy, hereby testify to the efficiency and perfect action of the 
steam fog whistle recently erected by Mr. Vernon Smith upon Part- 
ridge Island, at the entrance of this harbour. It has now been in 
ghee for some months, and its utility has been fully tested during 
the recent foggy weather; and we are of opinion that of the numerous 
experiments that have been tried to produce an efficient alarm to 
guide vessels in navigating into this harbour, this is the only one that 
fulfils the conditions or answers the purpose intended. 
Joon Warp, Commissioners of Lighthouses 
J. Woopwarp, for N.B 


It may be as well to observe that the entrance of the harbour of 
St. John has difficulties in the way of the navigator of no ordinary 
kind. We have already alluded to strong tides, heavy gales, and 
thick fogs, and when, in addition to these, we have a narrow entrance 
beset with rocks, the conditions of the harbour of St. Jolin prove 
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pretty clearly that the only signal that fulfils them or answers the 

urpose intended must be a good one; in fact, those who know the 
has our of St. John must know also that if this signal answers for 
that harbour, it would answer for any other place that could be found 
for it in any part of the world. 

Thus was given to the world the first notice of the success of the 
steam whistle signal in fogs; and which notice was passed through 
the official channel by the author of these lines, and has been followed 
up by the second abovementioned. 

Doubtless there is a way of doing everything—bhow to do it and 
how not to doit. The ingenious inventor may be acquainted with 
the latter method better than the former; and most probably he is so, 
becauge, notwithstanding his happy hit, he is but a colonial civil engi- 
neer—a man of repute in the circle in which he moves and author of 
some ingenious papers in the journal of the scientific society at St. 
John. But this would not effect his purpose for him of making it 
known. Had he been another Sir Wilham Armstrong he might have 
carried the trial of his invention, even in this part of the world, 
against all opposition; but, as we shall perceive, this was not the case. 

@ perseveres on the spot and in the following year obtains another 
certificate from the Superintendent of the Bay of Fundy Lights, 
dated 31st July, 1861. | 


My Dear Sir,—In reply to your note of this date, asking informa- 
tion as to the utility of the steam whistle put up under your direction 
at the Partridge Island lighthouse station at the entrance of this 
harbour, I have much pleasure in stating that the continued employ- 
ment of it as a guide to vessels approaching this harbour in thick and 
foggy weather is invaluable, and the only efficient signal, after many 
attempts with bells and gongs, that has yet been introduced for the 
purpose. Passenger steam-vessels, whose position can be more con- 
fidently determined, run their time up in the full faith that they will 
be warned in time to prevent any danger; in proof of which I can 
state that since the whistle bas been in operation off this port, in no 
case have they been obliged to remain outside all night, to the great 
inconvenience and discomfort of the passengers and disappointment 
of the masters by being thrown out of their regular time, which was 
aay frequently the case, notwithstanding the efforts made with 

s, Ke. 

The signal could not now be dispensed with, it has become a neces- 
sity, and no longer a question of cost; the lighthouse could be better 
spared, however important, as it is in this station, than the steam 
whistle. In strong breezes blowing on the shore, the captains and 
pilots of the steamers have told me that they generally hear it from 
four to six miles; but under more favourable cireumstances, in calm 
or light winds from the whistle towards the vessels, it has been heard 
from twelve to fifteen miles. 

I hand you a return of the time it was going this month, an un- 
usually foggy one; but from the scarcity of fresh water, and using 
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salt water and burning soft coal, the tubes of the boiler became 
choked up, and prevented the working of the whistle for two short 
riods. To remedy which additional wells have been dug, and I 
ave suggested that it will be only prudent to have duplicate appa- 
ratus, as it is liable to derangement by working consecutively for so 
many hours as it was this month, and thus any delay or disappoint- 
ment would be avoided. I hope that as the benefits of this signal 
are better known and appreciated, your ingenuity and exertions in 
planning the machinery for working it may be productive of reward 
and profit to yourself, in extending their use to places similar to our 

coast in the respect of fog. 

Believe me, &c., 
J. Woopwarp, Superintendent, Bay of Fundy 
Lights in New Brunswick. 
T. T. Verron Smith, Esq. 


Armed with these testimonials, which would appear to carry con- 
viction to the minds of any number of sane people, Mr. Smith comes 
to England, in the hope of his fog signal being sufficiently important 
to be taken ap in earnest by some one of the manifold branches of its 
government. A novice in such matters would consider that such a 
proposal, with the enormous advantages alluded to in Mr. Woodward’s 
etter above quoted, would be immediately adopted in this maritime 
country of ours. But, alas! how little does the novice know of the 
whys and the wherefores, the pros and cons about the success or not 
of his modest proposals. The virtue of them is clear enough to him, 
but it is another thing to make it so to other peeple, and especially 
to those people who are in office, charged with the protection of its 
coasts. 

The inventor comes to the Admiralty, but what has the Admiralty 
to do with the protection of our coasts by signal, and especially in a 
fog? On which the inventor betakes himself to the Trinity House, 
where he is received with a polite attention and where he makes 
known the advantages of his fog signal. But even here he is met 
by disappointment, and all he obtains is permission to erect the ap- 

aratus of his fog signal by the side of one of our lighthouses on the 
ow shores of Suffolk or Sussex: Dungeness or the Spurn Point, from 
the frequency of their fogs, were considered to be the most eligible 
places for the trial of his plan, as if that had not been thoroughly 
established in the Bay of Fundy. 

Time was, and that not very long ago, when lighthouses were the 
property of private individuals; and thus the assistance which they 
gave tothe mariner in the shape of safety from the storm was the 
means of accumulating large sums of money in the pockets of those 
individuals who were fortunate enough to have inherited these private 
lighthouses as heirlooms in their families. Nosuch prospect had Mr. 
Smith in erecting his steam whistle, and he naturally turns round for 
protection from loss. He can have no promise from the Trinity 
House of being paid his expenses. The ship that pays a tax for the 
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very light which she cannot see on account of the fog, will pay bim 
nothing for his whistle, although she benefits by it; and therefore 
why was Mr. Smith to throw his money to the winds or expend it in 
whistling ships clear of the danger, which the lighthouse could not 
do? 

Instead, therefore, of venturing alone in the tempestuous sea to 
save ships by his own whistle, he endeavours to form a company to 
share with him the honours of doing so. Here, again, the novice is 
at fault: companies want something more tangible in the way of 
business than large dividends of honour will afford them. We fear 
that Mr. Smith was herein disappointed, for notwithstanding all his 
exertions and those of his friends, the company appears to have made 
no progress ; they were fully at liberty to do what they pleased, but 
the wherewithal on which to proceed was not forthcoming, doubtless 
from the simple answer to the question— What are to be the dividends? 

The Stock Exchange is no doubt a very sensible place, but people 
go to it although certain of risking loss or gain in their transactions 
there. How could Mr. Smith take his invention there when he could 
show no prospects of gain whatever? Meanwhile, Mr. Smith collects 
all the testimony he can in favour of bis invention, and the author of 
these lines receives from Captain Shortland another letter, from which 
the following is an extract, reiterating the good opinion entertained 
of the invention up to January, 1862. 


The steam whistle on Partridge Island is considered very useful by 
the masters of vessels frequenting this port. Since receiving yours, 
T have asked the opinion of one who commands a steamer which in 
the summer months makes this harbour once or twice a week. He 
tells me that he has heard the whistle when seven or eight miles dis- 
tant, and feels sure, under the most unfavourable circumstances, of 
hearing it at a distance of three or four miles. 

For myself I can only say that I live in the winter about three 
miles from the whistle, and hear it distinctly whenever it is in opera- 
tion. As we come here very seldom, I have had no opportunity of 
testing it from seaward, but Mr. (I trust by this time aa ga 
Scott tells me that he heard it distinctly from the Ripple when o 
Cape Spencer in thick weather, about seven or eight miles distant, 
and found it very useful in making the harbour. ‘The masters of the 
Boston steamers say they hear it after passing Split Rock, at about 
nine miles distant. 

From this we may safely conclude that the steam whistle is a very 
useful guide in thick peatler and adds much to the safety of navi- 
gation. I should be glad to see steam whistles distributed all along 
these coasts. By a simple arrangement they might be made to indi- 
cate the name of the light, and also to make and answer signals. 

FREDERICK SHORTLAND, Captain, RN. 


Such was Captain Shortland’s opinion, as well as that of his officers, 
of the great importance of Mr. Smith’s steam whistle,—a shriek, in 
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fact it is, and of that piercing kind, that persons who know the effects 
of the common steam whistle of our railways would rather be at 
se tp distance from, than to have it in their immediate vicinity. 
ow we read in the prospectus of the proposed company that it 
was intended to erect one of these signals, in the first instance, at 
some lighthouse station on the English coast, and by bringing it 
immediately under the notice of the Trinity Board, hoped at once to 
derive a large profit from the royalty chargeable upon their use. 
Application has been already made for this purpose, and Orfordness, 
on the coast of Suffolk, is she point selected for the first trial. On 
the approval of this experiment, for it is unlikely that worse results 
will be attained than in the imperfect. model so satisfactorily working 
in America, no additional outlay of capital will be necessary on thie 
part of the company for ensuring its use in British lighthouses, a 
royalty only being payable by the government for each signal erected. 
For its introduction to the notice of the railway companies, with a 
view to its general adoption on their several lines of road, a similar 
arrangement will in all probability be carried out. | 

But, from the causes above mentioned, the project fell to the 
ground, and the year 1862 passed by with the perpetuation of a crying 
evil, causing the destruction of our shipping and loss of life, but the 
certain remedy for which could find no real friends. And it is 
most remarkable, as we shall see in the sequel, that while wise heads 
in this country were investigating the subject of fog signals, some 
were actually ignorant of the above facts establishing the efficiency 
of the steam whistle, while others were pleased to Lee it by as hard] 
worthy of their notice. Such are the obscuring difficulties b which 
really good things are surrounded, and the best fog signal yet in- 
vented fay obscured in the fog of adversity. 

The following year was productive of an event which proved the 
want of the fog signal. One of those commonplace things, coolly 
termed, by way of keen satire, “shipping casualties,” occurred in a 
part of the world as celebrated for fogs as the Bay of Fundy is. A 
mere casualty, even such a circumstance as would carry off the lives 
of some 200 or 800 persons at one blow, occasions perliaps a sensation 
for a few days, passes off, and things remain just as they were, all 
ready for the next. That to which we allude was the loss of the ill- 
fated Axglo-Saxon,—lost on Cape Race on the 27th of April, ina 
dense fog, while running at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

In our June number of last year we preserved a full account of this 
casuatty, and in our August number are some trite remarks from 
Captain Orlebar, R.N., on the circumstances of this wreck, by which 
nearly three hundred lives found an untimely end. From these 
remarks it appears that— 

“‘ There is every probability that if fog signals had been instituted 
at Cape Race, especially a steam whistle, the Anglo-Saxon would 
have heard them in time to alter her course more to the southward. 
From all accounts the wind was not strong, nor the water very rough, 
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but a heavy swell set in upon the shore, and made landing, except at 
a few sheltered spots, impossible.” 

And it is further added that—“ The conviction of all on board the 
Anglo- Suxon was that a gun or any other efficient alarm at Cape 
Race would have saved the ship and the lives of the many now 
mourned in desolate homes.” 

There was no doubt neglect on board of the Anglo-Saxon, which, 
with the fog, occasioned her loss. But what we are now dealing 
with is the means of prevention of such losses. It is the expressed 
opinion of all on board of that unfortunate ship that “a gun” or any 
other efficient alarm would have saved the lips and as it has long 
been known that guns cannot be heard so far as desirable in fogs, and 
we know from the Bay of Fundy testimony, above recorded, that 
Smith’s steam shriek or whistle can be heard at a distance of from 
seven to nine miles in the wind’seye. What could be more proper 
than forthwith to have one of these placed on Cape Race? And yet, 
true te his perverse character, in knowing as he does so well how not 
to do the right thing, John Bull generally manages either tu do the 
wrong one or nothing at all. 

As we have observed, this little shipping casualty of the loss of 
these poor emigrants, women, children, and others, who met their end, 
created a kind of sensation, which of course teached the United 
States, where a Mr. Daboll was practising on the subject of fog 
signals, and this same gentleman found means to have his invention 
inserted in this journal. There it stands in our May number. Of 
course we were naturally anxious that Mr. Daboll’s signal trumpet 
should be tried. But had we been aware that the trumpet was not 
acted on by steam we should not have taken that course, as we had 
been too well schooled to expect that a common blast of air, let it be 
produced how it might, could ever vie with the force of steam in pro- 
ducing a shriek. 

This was an additional misfortune to the really valuable invention 
of Mr. Smith, for it took the precedence of his and even shed over it 
a taint of its bad repute. Mr. Daboll’s invention was a dead failure; 
there was always an absence of the distance at which it could be 
heard, and it came out that about two miles, in favourable circum- 
stances, was the furthest distance at which it could be heard. And 
yet we believe that Mr. Daboll’s invention was purchased by the 
Trinity House, merely to be laid aside. Here, again, was an instance 
shown of how not to do the right thing. 

There is something to be learned in parliamentary proceedings 
sometimes, and therefore we may introduce the following question 
and answer, which took place in tbe House of Commons last summer 
on the subject of the wreck of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr. Dawson asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
any detailed report had been made to his department of the loss of 
the Anglo-Saxon steamship, from Londonderry to Quebec, on the 
27th April, and whether the circumstances of that lamentable event 
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were correctly stated in the public press; also, whether the govern- 
ment had ever refused permission for the use of Daboll’s fog trumpet 
upon Cape Race in Newfoundland ; and, if so, what were the grounds 
for such refusal. He said that having seen several shipwrecks on the 
coast of Newfoundland, he was anxious to know whether any steps 
had been taken to establish a fog signal. 

Mr. M. Gibson replied that no detailed statement or report of the 
wreck of the Anglo-Saxon had as yet been made to the Board of Trade, 
nor would any further particulars be known until the arival of the 
next mail. With regard to the second question, as to whether govern- 
ment had refused permission to erect Daboll’s fog trumpet on Cape 
Race, he had to state that last year the Associated Press of New 
York bad made a proposal to erect the trumpet, but it was not thought 
desirable by the colonial government that a foreign company should 
occupy a site within British territory. The Board of Trade had, 
however, urged upon the steamship owners the necessity of erecting 
some adequate fog signal on so important a point as Cape Race, and 
had also called the attention of the whole shipping interest of the 
country to its importance. Government had the power of erecting fog 
signals and of imposing a toll for their support, but the steamship 
owners had said that althuugh they should like to have such a signal 
erected they should not like to have to bear the expense, and the habit 
of the government was to waive the right and consult the wishes of 
the parties principally concerned. With regard to the particular fog 
signal in question, it was not certain that it was of a good description, 
and it was most important that if a signal were put up it should be of 
a kind that could be relied on. A sais one would only have the effect 
of tempting ships to go too near the land when it might not be 
possible to hear the signal, and the result would be their going on 
shore, Very lately a steamship was lost at Holyhead during a fog 
although a gun was constantly fired as a signal from the mountain. 
It was thought that a gun was the best fog signal, and it was a gun 
the government thought of using. Mr. Daboll’s invention was under 
consideration, and they had asked for a report from the United States 
Lighthouse Board respecting it. That board had reported that it 
promised well, and was worth a trial; but did not go the length of 
sayiug that it had been sufficiently proved to be used on so important 
a point as Cape Race. 

Mr. Dawson hoped that an investigation would take place into the 
circumstances of the wreck of the Anglo Saxon. 

Mr. M. Gibson had very little doubt but that an inquiry would take 
place. He could not, however, say anything positive until he was in 
possession of all the facts. 

Now we learn two facts from the foregoing little extract. The 
first is that although the Board of Trade had urged on the steamship 
owners, and indeed, the whole shipping interest of the country “the 
necessity of erecting some adequate fog signal on so important a point 
as Cape Race,” yet, that the said “steamship owners, and the whole 
shipping interest of the country” turned their backs upon it—oh yes 
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arth would like to have it—but then the expense—the bill! and who 
will say they were wrong? Who imagines that they care for fog 
signals?—Are their vessels lost for want of them? Yes, here is one 
among the many—seven the Canadian Company are said to have lost ! 
and, why not? there is the insurance office to make it all right! 
Besides this the insurance office cares just as little about these safe- 
guards to navigation. The greater the risk, the greater the policy, the 
profit. Fog signals indeed, what do we want with fog signals to pay 
for, to take from our profits, says one party; and the other with an 
askant look and a side laugh, a safeguard against our risks, eh? oh, 
my dear fellow, the more risk the better—you are come to the wrong 
office, it is our business to raise them, not to lower them. And this it is 
pretty well known they do to some one’s cost! True, too true it is, 
that all this bears on the loss of life to Her Majesty’s liege subjects. 

The next fact we learn from the above is that government hes the 

ower of erecting a fog signal and imposing a toll for its support ! 
ould that the government could see the importance of piablishing 
Smith’s steam whistle at Cape Race, and sufficient reason not only in 
the efficiency of it that we have advanced on purely national grounds 
to compel these niggardly steam shipping companies whose ships 
would be saved to them by it to pay a toll for its support. Such 
would be the measure of a carnal government, which would thus 
extend protection to the helpless passengers and crews of these vessels, 
whose owners take good care only to look after themselves! Perha 
even the psn and crews might feel the tax, for doubtless the 
ae would find the means of warding off the tax from their own 
ets. 
Per. Gibson in his reply to the enquiry of Mr. Dawson above quoted, 
alludes to the fog signal at Holyhead. He says—‘“ very lately a 
steam ship was lost at Holyhead during a fog, although a gun was 
constantly fired as a signal from the mountain.” This confirms our 
opinion that a gun, which is nothing more than a solitary concussion 
of the atmosphere, never can be so likely to be heard as the long 
iercing shriek of a steam whistle, its continuity of sound lasting, say, 
or half-minute intervals; this even gives it more chance of being 
heard; while the momentary report of a gun may not only be lost 
in some local grinding noise in the motion of the ship, but cannot as a 
momentary sound penetrate like a continuous shriek. 

There is a remarkable arrangement in the fog bell at Holyhead, 
which to our amazement we learn from a paper on the subject with 
which we bave been favoured by Mr. Alexander Cunningham, Secre- 
tary to the Commissioners for Northern Lights. ‘It appears in an 
official report on the steamer Telegraph striking on the rocks at Holy- 
bead and is this: ‘Tbe court, however, think it their duty to call 

our lordshbips’ attention to the extraordinary manner in which the fog 
bell on the South Stack is Aung (we should rather have said fixed), 
with its mouth upwards, thus causing the sound to ascend into the air, 
instead of descending to convey a warning to the ship below.” This 
appears to be the most unphiloscphical mode which could have been 
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adopted in using a bell. We have always been led to believe that on 
the bell being struck, it is the vibrating surface of it that produces 
the sound, and if the bell be hung as bells usually are hung, it has a 
chance of doing so. But if it be reversed the different parts of the 
bell which then must rest on those next beneath them, of course the 
bell being fixed there can be no vibration, and it must be rendered 
next to useless, for what amount of sound can it send into the air 
above it. 

It is astonishing, certainly, how little the subject of fog signals seems 
to have been attended to. However it appears that the Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce, with some leading merchants of that city, applied to the 
British Association, and this body considered the momentous bearings 
of such an inquiry on the preservation of property and still more of 
life, as being one of national importance, and that as such it was a fit 
subject for investigation by the government. But the Association 
appointed a committee to report on it, and with a copy of that report 
we have been favoured by the Chairman. 

We regret to say that disappointment is to be found in every line 
of it. Every means of making a noise appears to be considered by 
this committee as worthy of trial. There are guns, bells, gongs, 
drums, steam whistles, organ pipes above water, Holme’s or Daboll’s 
trumpets, organ pipes under water, sirens, while the means of pro- 
ducing a shriek that would transcend all these together was simply 
passed over thus. “The steam whistle is the best known of them, and 
is stated to act well. It is said that one used in the Bay of Fundy had 
been heard eight miles against the wind (the velocity of which is nut 
given). One witness thinks that in rough weather it is heard further 
than agun. It is possible that some loss of sound may take place 
with it where the steam comes into contact with the air.” The meaning 
of this last sentence is not quite clear to our perceptions, but it is per- 
fectly clear that the committee contented themselves with “one tvit- 
ness,” and that his solitary testimony was not sufficient to extricate 
Mr. Smith’s steam whistle from the queer company of noisy machines 
into which it had been degraded and left by them. The report to our 
mind is most unsatisfactory, one on which ohedy could act. Had they 
ever run before a gale in a thick fog inthe Bay of Fundy, they would 
have known how to appreciate the be signal on Partridge Island, and 
thought less than they appear to have done of their sirens, or organ 
tie under water. We can imagine an old salt steam captain with 

is ear at one end ofa tube ina gale of wind, the other end of it'in the 
wash of the sea alongside, listening for the sound of the siren or organ 
pipe below water. What’s that the skipper is doing would ask a seaman? 
Oh, replies another he is listening to ocean secrets among thi fishes. 
So much for nautical subjects with landsmen. But the answer to the 
memorial from the Board of Trade was that “their lordships are in 
communication with the Trinity House of London on the subject.” — 
The Trinity House were engaged with Professor Faraday, and we 
believe that the simple result has been already stated, that they found 
Mr Daboll’s invention not worthy of being adopted. 
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Another paper to which we have alluded from Mr. Alexander 
Cunningham, from the proceedings of the ‘ Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts,” agrees in observing how little is known on the subject of fog 
signals, and recommends experiments, in showing the fallacy of guns, 
and al] this while the efficiency of Smith’s steam whistle had been 
me nevonly proved to the gentlemen whose opinion we have given 
above. 

Now we hold that those opinions, along with those of Captain 
Shortland, Captain Orlebar, and Commander Scott, above referred to, 
with those of the commanders of steamers navigating the Bay of 
Fundy, are sufficient to set aside the experiments recommended by 
the above Committee, even of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; and that enough evidence is adduced by these 
gentlemen, officers of H.M. navy, to justify the establishment of Mr. 
Smith’s steam whistle at Cape Race. 

This gentleman most considerately eame forward at a time when 
his experience of North American winters was most valnable, and 
gave most important information to the late Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, for which thanks were his only reward. We are not 
aware of his whereabouts at present, but we do consider his fog signal 
as the only one the efficiency of which in the worst of weathers we 
have direct proof of; and we also consider that while we have an 
acknowledged most serious evil to navigation, the means of over- 
coming which he has undoubtedly invented, that it would be a 
becoming act of the government of a leading maritime nation to take 
up his plan for preventing the fatal recurrence of such distressing 
events as that of the Axglo-Saxen, and to establish on Cape Race 
itself his fog signal, with an acknowledgment to him of some suitable 
reward. The invention of Sir William Snow Harris was advocated 
over and over again in these pages to its establishment in the royal 
navy—where the effects of lightning are now unknown. Surely the 
fog signal, as the means of preventing another evil about as destructive 
of life as that was will be remedied, and we shall rejoice in having 
been its friend for the public. good in the pages of the Nautical 
Magazine. 





Since the foregoing was on paper we have met with the following 
notice of the subject in the Daily News, and although we do not vouch: 
for the accuracy of the particulars it affords, yet it is an interesting 
contrast to the character given of Smith’s fog signal at Partridge 
Island, inthe Bay of Fundy. Verily they manage these things better 
in our colonies than we do ourselves. 


Tt appears from a parliamentary return just issued, that the Board 
of Trade sanctions the purchase of one of Daboll’s 32-in. fog trumpets 
for the sum of £950, for the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A horn of a 
smaller size is now at Dungeness. It seems from the trials which 
have already been made, that the effective power of the trumpet. is 
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very seriously diminished when passing away from the line of the axis 
or mouth; so much so that whereas it was distinctly heard at a 
distance of two and a half miles, when the Trinity House steamer was 
in the favourable position, it was necessary to approach within one 
third of a mile when the vessel was at right angles to the axis of the 
trumpet. This, says the secretary of the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade, “is a serious defect ; for, whilst the trumpet with its 
axis directed out to sea might be heard distinctly by passing vessels, 
others might approach it on either side, and run ashore in the adjacent 
bights of the coast without receiving any warning. But probably 
this defect could be remedied, and it might be possible to contrive 
that the trumpet should revolve in an arc, so as to throw its whole or 
maximum sound seaward round the horizon.” 


A GLANCE AT THE POLITICAL AND CoMMERCIAL JMPORTANCE 
oF CenTRAL British AMERICA.—By H. Y. Hind, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Communicated to the Canadian Institute. 


(Concluded from page 178.) 


It now remains to glance at the intrinsic worth of the southern part 
of Central British America in its agricultural aspects and its mineral 
wealth as far as known. 

The area of cultivable land of the first quality is estimated to be not 
Jess than 80,000 square miles, extending from the Lake of the Woods 
to near the hend waters of the Athabasta, and in a narrow strip on 
the East flank of the rocky mountains as far South as the fiftieth parallel 
of latitude. Thelength of this fertile belt is about 800 miles, the mean 
breatdh 100 miles, and it is susceptible of cultivation or depasturage 
throughout. It is capable of sustaining an agricultural population 
equal to that of the kingdon of Prussia. The basin of Lake Winnipeg 
alone, is capable of sustaining an equally numerous population. It 
contains several million more acres of arable land than the province of 
Canada.* 


*The agricultural capebilities of the basin of Lake Winnipeg may be 
summed up as follows :— 
Acres. 
On the route from Fort William, Lake Superior, to the Lake 

of the Woods, including the Valley of Rainy River. ‘ 200,000 
The fertile belt, stretching from the Lake of the Woods to the 

flanks of the Rocky Mountains, and as far North as the 

64th parallel, on the Athabaska, West of McLeod’s River, 

(80,000 square miles) . ‘ : ‘ ; ; , 51,200,000 
Isolated areas in the Prairie Plateau, South of the Assinniboine 2,000,000 
Isolated areas in the Great Plain Plateau, the extension North- 

wards of the Great American Desert, and in the valleys of 

the rivers flowing through it . . . «. «+ 1,000,000 
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Winter wheat has recently been tried at Red River settlement with 
complete success, and all vegetables which will grow in Canada East 
succeed well at Red River. The mineral wealth of this vast central 
region is but partially known. Already the existence of evtensive 
beds of lignite coal on the upper Saskatchewan and its tributaries have 
been determined* 


Total area of land available for agricultural purposes . . 54,400,000 
Approximate area suitable for ing purposes . - + 30,000,000 
Total approximate area fitted for the abode of civilized man . 84,400,000 
Approximate area of the basin of Lake Winnipeg, within 

British territo ; ; ; , ‘ ‘ : - 199,680,000 
Area fitted for the abode of civilized man . ; ‘ - 84,400,000 
Desert area unsuitable for the permanent abode of man . 115,280,000 


rene this extent of surface with Canada, we arive at the following 
results :-— 


Acres. 

Area of the province of Canada (340,000 equare miles) . . 217,600,000 
Area occupied by the Senimentary Rocks (80,000 square miles) 51,200,000 
Area occupied by the Crystalline Rocks . ‘ é ; - 166,400,000 
If we suppose that one-sixth of the area occupied by the Crys- 

talline Rocks is capable of cultivation, as regurds soil and 

climate (an estimate probably in excess), the total amount 

of land in Canada available for the purpose of settlement, 

will be approximately . : : : ° ° : 
Showing an excess of land fitted for the permanent abode of 

man, in favor of the basin of Lake Winnipeg over the 

province of Canada, of . . . . |. =. + ~  &,600,000 


In Upper Canada, with a population of 1,896,091, there are 18,354,907 
aeres held by proprietors, of which only.6,051,619 acres are under cultivation, 
cropped or in pasture. If the whole quantity of land fit for cultivation were 
occupied in the same proportion, the population of Canada would exceed 
eightcen millions. At thesame ratio of inbabitants to cultivable and grazing 
land, the basin of Lake Winnipeg would sustain a ran exceeding 
19,000,000, or leaving out of consideration the land suitable to ing pur- 

its capabilities would be adapted to support 12,000,000 people. If 

uropean countries such as France and Great Britain were taken as the stand- 

ard of comparison, or even many of the States of the American Union, the 
number would be vastly greater. 

The arid region of the great American desert, which places an uncultivable 
and uninhabitable wilderness between the present North-Westerly settlements 
in Nebraska and the Rocky Mountains extends into British America only in 
the form of the apex of the cone shaped figure it has on the map, with its hese 
in the high lands of Texas and Mexico. 

* A large part of the region drained by the North and South branches of the 
Saskatchewan is underlaid by @ variety of coal or lignite. On the North 
Saskatchewan coal occurs below Edmenton in workable seams. 

A section of the river bank in that neighbourhood shows in a vertical space 
of sixty feet three seams of lignite, the first one foot thick, the second two feet, 
and the third six feet thick. Dr. Hector, who made the section, states that 
the six foot seam is pure and compact. Fifteen miles below the Brazeau 
River, a large tributary to the North Saskatchewan from the West, the lignite 
bearing strata again come into view, and from this point they were traced to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains. On the Red Deer River the lignite formation was 


78,900,000 
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With the lignite coal are also found vast deposits of clay iron-stone. 
These extend much further East than the lignite layers, which have 
been removed by denudation, and form a very peculiar and important 
feature io the rocks West and South of the Assinniboine after it makes 
its North- Westerly bend.* 

Salt is widely distributed, and the rocks yielding this material have 
been traced from the boundary line beyond the Saskatchewan towards 
Lake Athabaskat+ 

Gold is known to exist throughout the Drift on both the branches 
of the Saskatchewan and its tributaries. Gold has also been found on 
the Assinniboine, and on some of the tributaries leading into the 
Qu’appelle or Calling River. Hence, reasoning from known facts re- 
specting the source and direction of the Drift which covers the country 
within 150 miles of the Rocky Mountaing, there is the best ground for 
the belief that the source of the Assinniboine gold lies on the East side 
of the basin of Lake Winnipeg, and will be found in altered Silurian 
rocks (already recognized) reposing on the Laurentian strata which 
form the East shore of Lake Winnipeg, and stretch thence towards 
Lake Athabaska. 

The extensive bituminous deposits which occur on Clear Water 


observed at various points. It forms beds of great thickness; one group of 
seams measured twenty feet, ‘‘of which twelve feet consisted of pure compact 
coal,’ (Dr. Hector.) These coal beds were traced for ten miles on Red Deer 
River. A great lignite formation of cretaceous age containing valuable beds 
of coal has a very extensive development on the upper waters of the North and 
South Saskatchewan, the Missouri, and far to the North in the valley of the 
Mackenzie. Col. Lefroy observed this lignite on Peace River, and Dr. Hector 
recognized it on Smoking River, a tributary of Peace River, alsv on the Atha- 
baska, McJ.eod River, and Pembina River, all to the North of the Saskatche- 
wan, “ thus proving the range of this formation over a slope rising from 500 
to 2,800 feet above the sea, and yet preserving on the whole the same charac- 
ters, and showing no evidence of recent local disturbance beyond the gentle 
uplift which hus effected this inclination.” 

* The vast deposits of iron ore belonging to the cretaceous series of the basin 
of Lake Winnipeg acquire especial importance in consequence of their being 
associated with equally widely distributed deposits of lignite, and are found not 
very remote from apparently inexhaustible stores of bitamen and petroleum (on 
Clear Water River,) which as a fuel adapted to raising elevated temperatures 
in a regenerating furnace has no equal. 

+ This important material is distributed throughout a large part of the valley 
of Red River, the basin of Lakes Manitobah and Winnepegoosis, and thence 
North-Westerly towards the Arctic Sta; the Brine Springs occur at the 
junction of the Silurian and Devonian rocks of tle Winnipeg basin, and have 
already yiclded salt of excellent quality in several localities. Many years ago 

1823) salt was manufactured at Pembina, and more recently at the salt works, 
Vrenitobah Lake, by Red River natives, and at Swan River by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Springsrich in brine are known to exist in upwards of twenty 
different places along a stretch of country extending from the boundary line to 
the Saskatcliewan. In the valley of La Riviére Sale, about twenty-six miles 
from Fort Garry, salt springs are numerous and the ground in their vicinity is 
frequently covered with a thick incrustation. 
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River belonging to the Athabaska® Valley, deserve mention, as valuable 
deposits in store for future use. 

In contemplating the future of Central British America one impor- 
tant feature appears to be neglected, if not entirely overlooked ; while 
Lake Winnipeg is 2,500 miles from the seaboard of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and lies exactly in the centre of the American Ccntinent 
under the 51st parallel, its Northern extremity is only 380 miles from 
the tide waters of Hudson’s Bay. 

The mouth of the Saskatchewan is as near to the open sea as Fort 
Garry is to the Western extremity of Lake Superior. ‘The passage 
from Norway House, at the Northern extremity of Lake Winnipeg, to 
Hudson’s Bay is made in nine days with loaded boats. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that by the introduction of tramways over the 
portages, the journey may be made in four days, thus bringing Lake 
Winnipeg within four days of the sea, yet the nature of the communi- 
cation now followed is such that it would not admit of vessels much 
larger than freighter’s boats being employed. The navigation of 
Hudson’s Bay for sailing vessels is safe for a period not exceeding six 
wecks—for steamers it may be double that time. Hitherto the mode 
of communication adopted by the fur traders between Norway House 
and Hudson’s Bay has been sufficient for the exigencies of the fur 
trade ; it is not at all improbable that more easy means of communi- 
cation with the seaboard exists than those which are now pursued. 
Under any circumstances it is a fact of the kighest importance that 
Lake Winnipeg is actually within a week’s journey of the ocean, over 
a natural road by which troops have already entered and departed from 
Central British America. It is more than probable that whenever the 
necessity arises, the communication between Lake Winnipeg and 
Hudson’s Bay, and thence tothe Atlantic, by the aid of steamers, will 
be made easy and gpeedy for at least three months in the year. 

The outlet by which the watera of the Saskatchewan and Lake 
Winnipeg reach the sea, is Nelson River. The chief reason which 
induces the Hudson’s Bay Company to send their cargoes of furs to 
York Factory by Hayes River, is stated to be the difficulties and 
dangers of the tracking ground on the banks of Nelson River, arising 
from impendiog masses of ice on the precipitous banks. The head of 


* Although the Athabaska district, as a whole, may be remote from the line 
of settlements which will be first established acrose the continent, yet it isa 
vast territory in reserve, and one which as time rolls on will become peopled 
witb a pastoral race, and eventually exercise an important influence upon the 
more fertile and arable districts of the North Saskatchewan. As a great 
grazing country it will early attract attention; and its vast stores of bitumen 
will be a source of great utility where portable fuel and means of creating 
artificial light must command a remunerative price, when the increase of popu- 
lation calls into existence those necessaries which belong to civilized commu- 
nities. The Athabaska district should by no mcans be shut out of view in 
contemplating the future of the basin of Lake Winnipeg. Its proximity to the 
auriferous valleys of the West and East flanks of the Rocky Mountnins will 
soon secure for it a conspicuous position in the future of the North-West. 
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tide-water in Nelson River may yet become the seat of the Archangel 
of Central British America, and the great and ancient Russian 
Northern port—at one time the sole outlet of that vast empire—find 
its parallel in Hudson’s Bay. 

It has been shown that the natural resources of Central British 
America are amply sufficient to sustain a large population. The ex- 
istence of gold over wide areas in the drift which covers the country, 
will ensure a rapidly increasing immigrant population, which, from the 
nature of their occupation, will necessarily be consumers of agricultural 
and manufactured products, so that there will be, for some years 
to come, a home market for whatever the soil can produce, which will 
soon extend to home manufactures of the coarser description. 

Meanwhile communination with British Columbia under the projects 
contemplated by the new Hudson’s Bay Company will rapidly progreas, 
and also with Canada rid Lake Superior, and the United States via 
Red River and St. Paul. 

Apprehensions may arise that the present easy access which the 
navigation of Red River offers to immigrants from the States, will, in 
view of various circumstances gradually developing themselves, in- 
troduce a population to the fertile vailey of the Saskatchewan, hostile 
to British Institutions and British connection. 

The grounds for these apprehensions are as follows : 

First: The limit which the American desert establishes to the 
Westward progress of settlement in the States. This limit is about one 
degree of longitude West of Fort Garry* and beyond it, South of the 
boundary line, large agricultural settlements cannot extend in Minnesota 
or Nebraska, or further South than these states ; nor North, even in 
Central British America, until the limits of the “Fertile Belt” are 
reached. 

Second: The necessity for a new line of Pacific Railway other 
than that near the 32nd parallel, adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment, which lies within the country claimed by the Southern States. 

Third: The incomparable superiority of the country in Central 
British America for a railroad or postal route to the Pacific to any 
part of the United States North of the 32nd parallel. This superiority 
consists in the line of route passing through rich arable land to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, in contradistinction to an uninhabitable 
desert through which a railroad or common road would have to pass 
in any part of the United States ; and also to the low altitude of the 
pass in the Rocky Mountains. 

Fourth: The existence of gold widely distributed, and in quantities 
according to the latest intelligence, amply sufficient to prove remu- 
nerative to the industrious miner, not only on the East flank of the 
Rocky Mountains but alsoin the drift, near the Western shores of Lake 


* The longitude of Fort Garry, 95° 52’ 27", latitude 49° 526”. Pembina 
Mountain which marks the limit of the good land in the State of Minnesota, 
West of Red River, is on an average about thirty miles distant from the River. 
Beyond the 101st degree of longitude in the United States, agricultural settle- 
ments on a large scale are not possible on account of aridity. 
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Winnipeg, with the probability of its matrix being found both in the 
Rocky Mountains and also near the Western flanks of the Laurentian 
Range. 

As opposed to these apprehensions we have :— 

First :; ‘The comprehensive scheme of settlement proposed by the 
new Hudson’s Bay Company, which will tend to people the valley of 
Red River and the Saskatchewan with settlers possessing British sym- 
pathies, and the strongest attachment to British rule. 

Second: The fact that the best lands in Canada are now sold, and 
immigrants will prefer to go further West in search of cheap available 
prairie land of the best description in Central British America, to 
settling on the comparatively poor timbered lands which yet remain in 
Canada at the disposal of the government. 

Third : The manifest eagerness with which the people of Canada 
look forward to the opening of an easy and rapid communication 
between Lake Superior and Red River, and the unanimous determi- 
nation which exists amongst all classes to uphold British rule on 
British soil. 

Fourth: The material assistance (50,000 dollars per annum) which 
the Canadian government, and the government of British Columbia 
(50,000 dollars per annum), propose to render the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in providing a rapid and easy means of communication across 
the continent through British teritory, and in the construction of a 
telegraph, already commenced, to connect the Pacific with the Atlantie 
Ocean, also through British America. The electric telegraph annihi- 
lates distance, and will, when completed, unite all parts of this vast 
dominion, and, in effect, bring it within reach of the central or govern- 
ing power. 

Fifth: The prospect of not only regaining, on a vastly enlarged 
scale, extending to China and Japan, the lucrative transit trade which 
in the time of “The Nor’-West Company ” enriched}so many of our 
merchants, but also that prospective trade which must necessarily 
spring up with a country abounding in all things suitable for the main- 
tenance of a large population, and whose course towards the ocean lies 
naturally through the St. Lawrence, and in its most directdine seaward, 
exclusively through British America. 

Sixth: The consciousness that the physical difficulties which oppose 
the direction of that trade in the desired channcl, are of such a 
character as the means now at the disposal of those who have already 
taken the matter in hand can successfully and easily overcome. 

And lastly: The growing conviction among the peuple of British 
America, and of many in England, that the maintenance of British 
rule over that portion of the American continent is in a great measure 
dependent upon united action on the part of the different Colonial 
Governments, which must ultimately, and perhaps soon, lead to a closer 
union between them, in the form of a Federation and Vice-Royalty, 


under the protection of, and in intimate alliance with, the British 


Crown. 
A necessary preliminary step in the establishment of a Federation of 
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the British American Provinces, would probably be the legislative 
union of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland. These provinces have an aggregate population of 
822.000 souls,* and an area of 84,353 square miles. The value of 
their fisheries alone is 15,000,000 dollars per annum; and they have 
immense available supplies of timber, iron, and coal, together with 
more than one thousand miles of sea coast, provided with excellent 
harbours. The total population of British America at the present 
moment approaches four millions, and the quantity of land available fur 
agricultural purposes, is approximately 267,000 square miles—or more 


* The population of Newfoundland, in 1851, was 101,600; in 1857, it was 
122,638 ; at the present time it is probably 14U,000. Of New Brunswick, the 
population, in 1840, was 154,000; in 1851, 193,800. Its present population 
is estimated at 234,000 souls. The population of Nova Scotia, in 1851, was 
276,000 ; in 1861, 330,857—its rate of increase being in the last ten ycars 
within a fraction of 20 per cent.; and at the commencement of 1864, its popu- 
lation may, at the same rate of increase, be estimated at 352,000. The popu- 
lation of Prince Edward Island, in 1861, was 65,000; in 1861, it was 80,856 ; 
and it now probably exceed 95,000 souls. 


Areain sq. Estimated 
miles. pop. Jan., 1864. 
New Brunswick . ‘ : ; ; 27,620 . 235,000 
Nova Scotia and the Island of Cape Breton 18,600 . 352,000 
Newfoundland ‘ . ; : ‘ 36,000 . 140,000 
Prince Edward Island . , ; ‘ 2,133. 95,000 
Total area. ‘ ‘ 84,353 . 822,000 
Estimated area available for agricultural 
purposes, 52,000. ° . ‘ _ = 


Upper Canada .. «ts - « 140,000 . 1,520,000 
Lower Canada. : , ; . 200,000 . 1,200,000 
Estimated area of the province available 

for agricultural settlement, 90,000 — — 


Basin of Lake Winnipeg and valley of 
the River Athabaska, . ~ - 400,000 . 15,000 
oath of Indian population, 40,000) 
timated area available for agricultural 
settlement, 95,000 A ; ; — 
British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island 210,000 . 650,000 
(Exclusive of Indian population, 60,000) 
Aseumed area suitable for agricultural 
purposes, 30,000 . ‘ ‘ — — 
Total area. . - 1,034,353 . 38,607,800 
Estimated area available for agricultural 
purposes, 267,000 . ° . ‘ — — 


Or about nine times the area of Great Britain and Ireland. But throwing 
out what may be called the inferior and desert portion of this immense territory, 
we find the area of the agricultural portion to be approximately 267,000 
equare miles, or as large as France, Holland, and Denmark put together, with 
an aggregate populution approaching four millions, 
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than twice the area of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Jreland ; and equal to France (including Corsica), Belgium, Holland, 
and Portugal combined. 

This portion of the British empire contains within itself all those 
elements of material wealth which assist in creating populous and 
powerful nations ; and besides these advantages, it possesses unsur- 
passed facilities for becoming the great commercial highway between 
the Pacific and the Atlantic. With such resources and possible future, 
it is neither vain nor premature to consider the expediency of consoli- 
dating the interests of the different and virtually independent Govern- 
ments into which it is now divided, and of securing the speedy occu- 
pation and future allegiance of the key-stone of the arch, Central 
British America, upon which their prospective political and commercial 
position, as a great Federation, will be mainly dependent. 


FurtTHER OBSERVATIONS ON A GOVERNMENT SCHOOL oF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE,—By Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S., &c. 


6, Windsor Villas, Plymouth, April 20th, 1864. 

Sir,—You will, I trust, allow me the privilege of a few additional 
observations relative to the proposed Schoo! of Naval Architecture, at 
Kensington, referred to in my paper honored by a place in your last 
number. 

Without preseming to hazard an opinion, more especially of a dog- 
matical iid. relative to the practical results of the proposed school, 
I beg to call attention to the actual state of this ‘important question, 
and the circumstances present to us, so that we may clearly under- 
stand what it is we seek to discuss. 

The following may be considered as the leading facts of the case. 

The want of professional naval architects of a high class; of adminis- 
trative capacity, and of attainments; to carry out the shipbuilding of 
the royal navy, has been of late years much felt by our naval 
administrations. The gentlemen educated at the late Portsmouth 
School of Naval Architecture of 1812, broken up in 1832, being 
either dead, retired, or about to retire from the public service; a new 
School of Naval Architecture adequate to reproduce such men is, as 
observed in my last letter, not only admitted to be of singular import- 
ance to the interests of the navy; but, imperiously demanded. 

Looking at the question in all its generality, we find two principal 
elements of consideration :—First, as regards the Admiralty and the 
navy simply ; second, as regards not only the navy, but the whole 
marine of the country. 

The latter professes to be the object of tle proposed new establish- 
ment at Kensington. 

The former of these, however, naturally claims priority of attention 
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as embodying the substance of what is immediately and directly 
required for the public service. I pointed out in my paper above 
alluded to, how, all that could be possibly required, for supplying the 
Board of Admiralty with men of high attainments in naval archi- 
tecture, might be arrived at, and that too, by economical, simple, and 
efficaceous means. I desire therefore, first to call attention to this 
point without venturing to discuss the merits of an hypothetical, 
elaborate, and omnigenous scheme of education, professing to train up 
naval architects for the maritime interests of the whole country. 
There is an old proverb, “Charity begins at home.” I submit, there- 
fore, whether it might not be better policy, and more prudent, what- 
ever may be eventually sicterminea on respecting an educational 
establishment at Kensington, to immediately supply the country with 
what it actually stands in need of,—an adequate number of profes- 
sional naval architects of administrative capacity, whose education, 
based upon a sound philosophy, sanctioned by the experience of past 
days, would do honour to the navy and the science of the country,— 
rather than indulge in chimerical views of an ideal school of educa- 
tion, based npon no evidence from experience whatever. 

I have shown in my former paper that both in the Ports- 
mouth and Devonport Dockyards, we have the nucleus of schools, 
calculated to produce such men as I have just alluded to, and that we 
only require to carry out the same principles and practice resorted 
to in the Portsmouth school of 1812. It is demonstrable,—if the 
philosophy of induction, observation, and experience be worth 
anything,—that the Portsmouth school of 1812 was a perfect success. 
Let us for an instant, refer to a few examples of the class of men 
that institution turned out, and the works they produced ; since the 
claims of a similar system of education to public confidence, would be 
necessarily associated with an enquiry of this kind. 

We have here to observe in the first place that the Board of Admi- 
ralty of 1842, called upon three pupils of the Portsmouth school ; 
Messrs. Read, Chatfield, and Creuze, to prepare in committee at 
Chatham, designs for three ships of war; a brig, a frigate, and a line 
of battle ship, accompanied by a record of their proceedings and 
investigations. 

The required reports and designs were furnished, and deposited in 
the records of the Admiralty, evincing no ordinary powers of philoso- 
phical research. 

The three ships being built and sent to sea proved fine sea boats, 
and admirable specimens of naval architecture. 

The reports contained tables of practical data, essential to naval 
construction, and were such as the government had never before 
possessed. They comprised data relating to every element of a a 
equipment, in which the weight of a unit of every article, is by 
immense labour systematically arranged; including everything 
relating to the dockyard, ordnance, and victualling departments; for 
example, masts, yards, sails, rigging, anchors, cables, sea stores, guns, 
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powder, shot, shell, water, provisions, medical stores, tanks, casks, &c.; 

in fact the whole construction of the navy is reduced to a system of 

practical science of a marvellously precise character. The volume com- 

prises no less than 250 folio pages. ‘These reports met the full 

ipa of the Board of Admiralty, and about 100 copies were 
rinted. 

Chatfield, besides his share in these reports, invented and published 
in November, 1834, a most ingenious system of masts and sails, by 
which the masts and sails of ships of the navy were all convertible so 
as to be substituted one for the other in different classes of ships. 
This system was carried out about four years afterwards, under the 
authority of another person. In addition to this, we find by the same 
author a valuable “Essay on Naval Gunnery,” for which, the Board of 
Ordnance awarded him the sum of 100 guineas, 

Creuze wrote the comprehensive article, “Shipbuilding,” in the 
Encyelopedia Britannica, and in conjunction with Morgan, another 
pupil of the school, edited the celebrated periodical termed “ Papers 
on Naval Architecture,” the only scientific work of the kind ever pro- 
duced in this country up to that time, and which created remarkable 
interest on the continent. 

Parsons, another distinguished member of the school, remarkable 
for his learning and ability, published in 1831, a most magnificent 
work on tonnage, in double folio, according to a system of his own 
invention, containing scales of the displacement of the areas of the 
horizonial and vertical sections of the several classes of ships compos- 
ing the British navy, with a view to facilitate their construction, 
building, and equipment. This work printed at his own expense, by 
Norie & Co., Leadenhall Street, London, is two feet long by nineteen 
inches wide, and contains fifteen finely executed plates. Upon this 
work was founded the system of tonnage, afterwards resorted to by 
the Government. 

Ritherdon, another of the school, was selected eventually as the 
chief constructor and surveyor of the Indian Navy, and built for the 
Indian service ths finest ships at that time, affoats including two 
large steam ships of 1,450 tons each; and a celebrated sailing and 
steam ship called the “ Queen,” considered so fine a specimen of naval 
architecture, that draughtsmen were actually sent down by the 
Admiralty from Somerset House to copy her construction drawing. 

James Peake, another member of the school, at present the master 
shipwright of the Devonport Yard, invented and published a concise 
method of calculating the light, and load displacement of a ship from 
her construction drawing, so as to determine with great facility, the 
relative value of each transverse section immersed. He furnished also 
valuable designs for life-boats, subsequently ordered by foreign 
governments to be copied and built in the Thames ; from whence they 
were exported to France, Spain, Portugal, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, 
and other parts. 

Looking to others of the school who remained in the service, we 
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find nearly all of them eventually in high and commanding positions. 
Everyone of them became either master shipwrights or chief con- 
structors of the navy. Amongst them may be mentioned, J. Watts, 
C.B., who produced the Warrior, Black Prince, and numerous other 
of our ships of war. T. Lloyd, the chief engineer of the Admiralty, 
to whose clearsiglitedness and perseverance we are indebted for the 
introduction of the screw propeller into the navy. Since, then, it is 
obvious that such men as these can be produced, by means of a sys- 
tematic education actually at our command, what can we possibly re- 
quire more, so far as our naval construction and tlie maritime inte: ests 
of the country are concerned. 

I have quoted these instances of the practical results of a sys- 
tematic scientific education, such as I propose to be carried out in 
one of our naval arsenals; purely with a view of demonstrating how 
greatly the public service would be benefitted hy a similar system, 
and which I have shown may be resorted to by the Government 
without any new drain upon the public exchequer; the educational 
machinery requisite for the purpose, being already in its hands, I 
believe it is admitted to be a sound and substantial philosophy, to 
guide our future steps in any department of knowledge by a careful 
analysis of the past. 

Seeing, therefore, what has been the results of 2 given course of 
education in past times, is it not obvious that a similar course would 
in all probability, if pursued in the present day, produce the same or 
similar results; and hence give to the cn what it so immediately 
requires, professional naval architects of a high order, competent to 
carry out the shipbuilding of the country, and do honor to the science 
of the nation. 

This, after all, is the great question to be considered. Should we 
not therefore do wisely in securing what is immediately witbin our 
reach, and what we actually require, rather than seek to possess 
ourselves of an ideal something of which we have no substantial 
evidence whatever. 

The proposition now advocated by the Board of Admiralty, either 
upon its own authority or upon the authority of others, in no way 
recognises the solid basis of all learning and knowledge, that is to say 
knowledge from observation and experience; but would resort to a 
chimerical and untried system of education, which for aught the pro- 
posers know to the contrary, might be found totally inadequate to the 
purposes for which it is designed; it being proposed to institute a sort 
of half school of naval architecture, as part of the science and art de- 
partment at Kensington, far removed from every immediate source of 
maritime experience. This school is to embrace all classes of persons, 
whether to be educated for the government service, the merchant 
navy, or in fact any other mercantile interest which may arise in the 
country. The government students and private pupils to be jumbled 
as it were together; and their education to be divided between the 
Kensington schools and the royal dockyards, one half of their time, 
vig:—Six months of the year to be spent at Kensington, and the 
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remaining six months in the royal dockyards, which are to be thrown 
open to the pupils generally, if the Admiralty can possibly tolerate so 
great an interference with the public service. 

Government pupils to be provided with board and lodging. Pupils 
for the merchant navy to be admitted upon the payment of certain 
fees. No definite or specified arrangement for the accommodation of 
the pupils generally as yet determined on. This scheme might in a 
short time possibly full in pieces, through the jar of its own heterogenous 


elements, and like 


‘An unsubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind.”’ 


Iam, &c., 
W. Snow Harris. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Tusk WEstTERN DIVISION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.— Winds. 
(Covtinued from page 130.) 


The temperature of the atmosphere in the Levant, as the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean is termed, Admiral Smyth tells us is more 
variable than that of most other parts of the Mediterranean, for it 
alters with every change of wind. And yet along these eastern 
shores, in common with the neighbouring regions, the tmbatto, or re- 
gular land and sea breeze prevails in the absence of stronger winds. 
But at some distance from the land these periodical breezes are felt 
only within a small compass, and, as before observed, it is not un- 
common for vessels to sail by each other in different atmospheric 
currents, The Admiral has himself passed within hail of a ship on 
the opposite course, and yet both were going before the wind. This 
sea—as, indeed, in a degree, are all others—is the grand means of 
softening the temperature of the air; whence every cold and raw gale 
becomes much milder by passing over it, and hot breezes are reduced 
to a refreshing temperature. About Cyprus the tmbatto sets in from 
the N.W., a sea breeze, and, freshening towards noon, lasts till about 
three p.m. in the summer time. Sometimes it continues till about 
sunset and then dies away. An almost dcad calm then ensues, when 
a light air springs up from the land, which continues to about an hour 
after sunrise. September and October appear to be remarkable for 
beat. The whole island of Cyprus is considered by the Admiral as 
affording an epitome of the usual Levantine weather, for here the 
action of the breezes is confined to a comparatively circumscribed 
space. 

P The coast of Syria has a fine climate, not without certain disad- 
vantages; for the mountainous districts have a tempestuous and gloomy 
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winter, and the summer of the plain is oppressively hot. Throughout 
the year the winds are considerably influenced at different seasons by 
the lofty summits of the Taurus and Lebanon, by which they are 
varied in force and direction. Uuder the Lebanon and about Alexan- 
dretta sudden gusts must be expected down from the mountains when 
theze are capped with clouds. These gusts are called rageas and are 
excessively violent, although transient and but little felt in the offing, 
where the true wind prevails. The North winds are mostly dry and 
salubrious, but cold and strong, while those from the South are mild 
and moist, accompanied by rain. Those from the East are misty, and 
the western, although often stormy, bring clear skies and exhilarating 
effects. It must be observed, however, that these winds differ much 
according to where the ship is on the coast. 

Thunder seems to be confined to the winter months, November to 
March. ‘The land winds, which in summer are very light, extend 
only to a short distance from the shore, commencing towards sunset 
and lasting till sunrise; afterwards the sea breeze commences, and 
subsides more or less about an hour before sunset, sometimes failing 
entirely. But occasionally the sea winds blow most furiously, and 
this harbourless coast becomes a dead and perilous lee shore. 

Commander Mansell, who has just completed a most interesting and 
elaborate survey of this coast, makes the following remarks on its 
winds and currents :— 


The coast of Syria, trending North and South, is in general lofty 
and precipitous as far to the southward as Bairtt; after which the 
mountains decline in height and recede from the coast as you approach 
the Ladder of Tyre and Mount Carmel, whence the land is compara- 
tively low to the confines of Egypt. The whole extent is singularly 
devoid of natural harbours, Ayas, in the Gulf of Iskanderan, being 
the only really sheltered anchorage for large ships on the coast ; Beirut, 
however, affords an excellent roadstead for nine months out of the 
twelve, and with due precaution for the whole year round, as the 
winds seldom blow home. 

Winds and Weather.—In the spring the winds are variable, as 
summer advances they veer from S.E. to S.W., gradually increasing 
as the heat becomes greater, they are however, seldom more than a 
double reefed topsail breeze. ‘Towards autumn, they range to W.N.W., 
clouds gradually collect, and near the period of the equinox, a little 
before or a little after, a strong breeze or a moderate gale may be 
expected. ‘The first break of the summer season is generally well 
marked, and gives plenty of warning : the wind usually begins at S.E. 
accompanied with rain, thunder, and lightning, veers gradually to S. W., 
and blows hard for two days, after which fine weather usually sets in 
till December. The sea breeze now ceases to blow with its accustomed 
regularity, and the winds become variable. In January and February 
strong gales are frequent, and more violent than at any other season ; 
these gales commence at S.E. witha falling barometer ; the mountains 
become enveloped in clouds, rain soon begins to fall, accompanied by 
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vivid lightning ; after twelve hours the wind veers gradually to South 
and S.W. with heavy squalls. Should it be observed to veer to the 
Northward of West, particularly between midnight and 2h. a.m. or 
noon and 2h. p.m. (the time changes generally take place), the captain 
of a vessel should then decide whether he will put to sea, or ride it out, 
for a few hours delay may prove hazardous, as the wind will most 
probably change to the N.W., to which point of the compass, every 
anchorage along the coast is exposed. 

In the event of a vessel having to ran for shelter , the Bay of Ayas 
and Roadstead of Alexandretta, in the Gulf of Iskanderfn, at the 
North-East angle of the Levant Basin, are the safest; when the com- 
munication with Europe, by means of the French, Austrian, and 
Russian mail steamers can be maintained. 

Another anchorage to run for is that of Larnaca, in the Island of 
Cyprus, at about 100 miles from the Syrian coast, which offers many 
advantages. It is sheltered from all winds, except those from Soutir 
to East, which seldom blow for any length of time. The holding 
ground is excellent ; and if the report of the inhabitants can be relied 
= shipwreck is of rare occurrence, and provisions are plentiful and 
cheap. 

Not having experienced a winter on the coast of Syria, the few 
remarks on that season have been collected from trustworthy residents ; 
but the captain of a ship can seldom err, if he watches closely, and ia 
guided by his barometer, which rarely fails to give timely notice of an 
approaching change. 

Currents—During the summer months the currents generally set 
to the Northward from one to one and a half miles an hour along the 
coast of Syria, and to the Eastward along the coast of Egypt; but 
during the winter they are much influenced by the winds, and fre- 
quently set as strong to the southward along the coast of Syria, and 
to the westward along the shores of Egypt. 


( To be continued. ) 


WANDERINGS ABOUT JAPAN.—The Island of Yezo—the Ainocs— 
Hakodadi— Nippon. 


The Island Yezo was a conquest by the Japanese from a people 
tolerably numerous and powerful, but singularly fallen away in these 
days. It is separated on the North from the great Island of Nippon, 
by the Strait of Tsugar, forming an irregular triangle and occupying a 
mountainous surface of about 30,000 square miles. It does not reckon 
more than a hundred thousand Japanese and fifty thousand natives 
called Ainoes. The Tycoon, the chief executive power in Japan, pos- 
sesses a very small portion of territory in Yezo; but in it the large 
city of Hakodadi is situated. The most powerful feudal lord of Yezo 
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is the Prince of Mats-mai, who is himself a vassal of the Tycoon. His 
lands occupy a large portion of the island to the N.W., and form a 
principality, the capital of which is Mats-mai, at one of the extremities 
of the Straits of Tsugar containing from ten to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. 

This town not having been included among the ports open to Euro- 
peans, is only known to them by name. A foreign merchant, led by 
the love of trade and adventure, had penetrated to Mats-mai and been 
detained prisoner there for some days. He informed me that this town, 
like other Japanese cities, was well regulated, and that it contained 
besides the buildings of the prince and his suite, a great number of 
temples. | 

The rest of Yezo, that is what does belong either to the Tycoon or 
the Prince of Mats-mai, is divided into nearly equal portions among 
the seven great princes of the North of Nippon ; they undertaking to 
defray among themselves the expense of defending the whole island 
with a body of 8,000 soldiers, who occupy military stations spread 
round the coasts. 

The Japanese population of Yezo occupies these two towns of Hako- 
dadi and Mats-mai, as well as other places of less importance, princi- 
pally in the southern part of the island. Without neglecting com- 
merce and agriculture, this population is principally occupied in the 
fishery ; from which a considerable revenue is obtained, for fish 1s so 
abundant in these parts that a large flotilla of boats is constantly em- 
ployed during the whole year in transporting them to the ports of the 
Island of Nippon. = 

In the interior of Yezo the native Ainoes are found ; and without 
the testimony of history, looking at them in their present condition, it 
would be impossible to recognize in them the ancient masters of the 
island. They live at a distance from the shores in large towns, and 
do not show themsclvcs except in the spring and in the autumn, to 
exchange their furs and fish on the coasts for rice and cloth. Their 
habits, their faces, and speech, all bespeak them as descending from a 
‘particular race entirely different from the Japanese, and the origin of 
which, unknown to this day, appears to have belonged to some family 
of the Asiatic continent. They are generally small and thick eet, 
badly made but very powerful. Their forehead is wide and prominent, 
their eyes black, and soft and straight like those of Europeans. They 
are white, although tawny; but one characteristic which contri- 
butes to give them a savage aspect is the extraordinary length of their 
hair. This they have in thick abundance, as well.as the beard, and 
eften the whole body is covered. 

These are good and agreeable people, and on looking at them closely 
the expression of their character is easily discovered under their extra- 
ordinary figure. The women, to whom nature has not been over kind, 
seem to take pleasure in making themeelves more ugly by adopting the 
fashion common among the Japanese of blacking their teeth. A por- 
tion of their face completely round tke mouth is painted blue. 

: Thus the custom of the Ainoes differs but little from that of the lower 
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class of people in Japan. The men are dressed in wide pantaloons 
with an ample vesture secured by a girdle, and the women with one or 
more long robes according to the season. But these habiliments ‘are 
made after the most grotesque of fashions, and in some cases secured 
round the waist by a band of straw or even seaweed. 

The young children have a lively and intelligent appearance, which 
goes off in proportion as they advance in years. While they are un- 
able to walk they are carried resting across the hips, and if the journey 
should be long and fatiguing a band of something serves to sustain 
them behind, the two ends being secured together across the forehead. 

The language of the Ainoes, as far as is yet ascertained, has pever 
yet been the object of particular attention in Europe, and is not even 
approached by any known tongue. It is, moreover, exceedingly 
difficult to fix the conditions on which to start in it; for what they 
speak they can neither read nor write, and as for any written document 
they have absolutely nothing ; nevertheless they have preserved the 
traditional memory of some long poems noted down by the Japanese, 
and in which they frequently celebrate their battles with large bears 
and fishes. A translation of these poems is preparing by M. the Abbé 
Mermet. Thic bear and the fish, that is the chase and the fishery, 
occupy the whole life of the Ainoes, and re-appear in the absurd 
religious ideas which they entertain. Their principal divinity is a 
huge bear. , 

The Japanese conquest was the means of introducing among them 
the elements of Buddhism, but these are so mixed up with the Ainoe 
idolatry that the trace of them is difficult to find. Of their ceremonies 
one of the most curious is that which is observed at the dissection of a 
bear killed in the chase. It is prefaced by the most profound and 
extraordinary genuflexions and prayers to the departed divinity. The 
head of the animal they consider as sacred, and instead of eating it they 
suspend it from the threshold of their door as a charm against the 
influence of evil spirits. 

Thus the Ainees in the midst of the 19th century present to us the 
spectacle of a people not even raised from the earliest infancy of* 
humanity. They live in groups of ten or twelve families, and allow 
themselves to be governed by their own chiefs, whose power is here- 
ditary, but very limited; for to the strongest only among them remains 
the exercise of this office. Their dwellings contain nothjng more than 
implements of the chase, fishing, and cooking. Their manners are 
certainly kind, hospitable, benevolent, and even confident, and contrast 
strangely with the dangerous pursuits of their lives. The single kind 
of life that they appeared to follow at the time of their independence 
seems to have disappeared among Japanese customs, for now every 
Ainoe has a right to as many wives as he is able to maintain. Their 
marriage ceremonial differs but little from that of the Japanese. The 
gift of affiance consists of articels used in the chase or the fishery ; or, 
in a Jarge or small quantity of dried fish and furs, which constitute the 
principal riches of the Ainoes. 

In the history of these fallen people there appears to be no certain 
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epoch. They know nothing themselves of their own past, but they do 
remember that their ancestors have originally been the masters of 
Japan, and that to them they owe an absurd legend of their origin, 
which is not without some resemblance to the general history of the 
creation found among the people of the West. This has been com- 
municated to me by the Abbé Mermet, who received it himself from 
the Ainoes, and who has found allusions to the fable in certain histo- 
rical books of Japan. Their story rans thus,— 

‘‘ As soon as the world was released from the waters a woman came 
to live in one of the most beautiful islands of the Ainoes. She ar- 
rived in a ship which the winds and waves wafted from West to East, 
and she brought with ber bowa and arrows, lances, knives, and lines; 
in fact, all the requirements for hunting the animals which roamed in 
the forest, and for obtaining the fish which abounded in their rivers 
and seas. For along number of years this woman lived alone and 
happy in a garden which still exists, but the situation of which no one 
living can tell. One day she returned from hunting very tired, and 
to refresh her weariness she went and bathed in a river which sepa- 
rated her dominions from the rest of the world. Suddenly a dog 
appeared, which she discovered was swimming towards her rapidly. 
Being frightened, she rushed out of the water and hid herself behind 
a tree. The animal followed her there and asked her why she had 
run away from him? to which she replied that she was afraid. Let 
me stay with you, then, said the dog, I will be your companion and 
protector and you will have nothing to fear. She consented, and the 
‘union of the two creatures produced the Ainoes,—that is to say, the 
men.” : 

To this story are added many others, all tending to show that the 
Ainoes which now people the archipelago of the Kurile Isles, of which 
Yezo is the southernmost, all came from the West. It is very likely 
that on the Asiatic continent, and perhaps in the interior of the coun- 
try, that their origin may be found; but it is certain that they do not 
resemble any of their neighbours,—the Guilakes, the Tongouses, the 
Mantchous, and other tribes at present scattered in the North of 
Asia. 

But this race, so thoroughly isolated as it is, is fast failing. Borne 
down under the pitiless yoke of the Japanese, kept in a state of mi- 
sery and servitude, which in itself is sufficient to stifle all instinct 
about them, these people are rapidly hastening to the tomb of the de- 
parted, where they will lie very soon by the side of their companions 
in sorrow and suffering,—the Kamtschadales and the Indians of 
North America. 

They have in former days very probably been conquerors. In far 
remote times, six cenfuries perhaps before the time of our Saviour, 
the Ainoes were masters of the northern provinces of Nippon, and 
under the reign of the first Mikado, Sin-Mou, the Japanese treated 
them as their equals, if not as their masters. But their number has 
retrograded since their dealings with the Japanese. Gradually they 
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lost territory, power, and influence, and, forced to recross the strait of 
Tsugar, they fell back on their ancient possessions, the Kurile Islands. 
The Japanese continued to pursue them in this archipelago. One of 
their generals sustained a long campaign againat them and conquered 
the imperial government, about the end of the fourteenth century. 
But from that time they have never attempted to extricate themselves 
from the Japanese, who despise them. They dare not approach their 
masters but with the signs of the most profound respect, and they pay 
a considerable tribute of dried fish and peltries to the Tycoon and the 
Prince of Mats-mai, the two principal persons in the isle of Yezo. 

Formerly every spring a deputation from the Ainoes went to Yedo 
to do homage and to pay the tribute to the Tycoon. Now the per- 
formance of this duty is doubled at Hakodadi in presence of the go- 
vernor (o-boungo). On presenting itself the deputation repeats a 
certain formula of the convention. Each member of the deputation 
(generally consisting of four or five) receives a cup of saki, which he 
empties after drinking to his deity and the temporal sovereign of Yezo. 
The payment of the tribute is regulated by inferior Japanese officers. 

But if one desires to know these strange people, it is necessary to 
seek them in the interior of the island, in their homes, and away from 
the eye of the master. The Ainoes are fond of strangers, they offer 
them all they have, and they are made perfectly happy if in return 
they receive a present of tobacco and a flask of brandy. At Hako- 
dadi, where they are very seldom found, they are ill at ease and wildly 
timid, so that there is scarcely any possibility of approaching them. 

The roadstead of Hakodadi is considered one of the most beautiful 
and safest of the whole world. It is in the South of Yezo, nearly in 
the middle of the strait of Tsugar, five miles deep and four miles 
across at ita entrance. It is surrounded by a semicircle of mountains, 
which, seen from the interior, appear to enclose it in the form of a 
large lake. The highest of these mountains is to the northward, and 
has obtained the name of the Saddle, from its double peak. It is 
3,169 feet above the sea in the midst of the chain, of which the mean 
height is about 2,500 fect. A little further the fumes of a volcanic 
crater are seen in action. In the interior part of this chain are seen 
on all sides the huts and villages of fishermen, the most populous of 
which are Arekana, Tomaniawna, and Mohadsi. Seven small rivers 
fall into the roads; one only of which, the Kamida, is worthy of 
notice. 

The mercantile port of Hakodadi is in the S.E. part of the road- 
stead. It is formed by the prolongation of a low peninsula, very 
sandy, connected with the shore. This peninsula of Hakodadi is five 
and a half miles in circumference, and its configuration presents a mass 
of rocks, the highest of which is 1,13] feet above the sea. For about 
half the year this is covered with snow. 

The town of Hakodadi, standing below the peak of the mountain 
which bears its name, has a miserable appearance, notwithstanding its 
picturesque position and being embellished with several large and 
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handsome temples. The inhabitants, amounting to about 20,000 to 
25,000 of people, are employed in commercial pursuits as well ¢a in 
the fishery. The streets are well laid out and kept in very good order. 
The principal one, which is a continuation of the Tokaido from the 
West, lies parallel to the shore. It is wide and lined with low houses, 
the plastered roofs of which are covered with larve stones, in order to 
protect them from being lifted by the severe gusts of wind common to 
these parts. ‘This street is more than a mile long. Nearly all the 
houses are converted into cellars ; and whatever is exposed to sale 
consists only of what will tempt Japanese purchasers, ard these are 
articles of necessity and of a very middling quality. In the midst of 
the town on the slope of the mountain are scen the flags of Great 
Britain and France over a temple, which, according to treaty, has 
become the seat of the consulate of the two countries. Close by it is 
that of the American. As to the Russian, in accordance with the 
eharacter of that people for being isolated, they have cliosen a locality, 
tolerably considcrable, at the extremity of the town, in sume European 
houses, that serve for a consul-general, a medical officer, and a pope, 
as well as for naval officers in charge of temporary missions of a very 
enigmatical character. The Russians have also founded an hospital 
for their own use in the village of Kamida. 

Hakodadi, like every other Japanese town, has a particular portion 
of it assigned to tea-houses. After sunset it is not considered prudent 
to expose oneself there without arms, for it is a place as ill famed as 
it is dangerous; and brawls incessantly occur there whether among 
foreign seamen or among the people themselves. It is not common 
for these to occur from the Japanese, for they are a polished people 
and of a pacific disposition ; but it is not so with sailors. In spite of 
the sympathy which they generally inspire, and perhaps deserve, they 
cannot be advanced as the veritable specimens of European society. 
Along with their turbulent and quarrelsome character they are the last 
of men adapted to civilize peaceably a distant colony. ‘The day after 
my arrival in Hakodadi I met a dozen sailors in the street in a state of 
complete drunkenness. They formed the whole crew of an American 
whaler, which had come to refit at Hakodadi after a long and success+ 
ful voyage. The men had not even seen land for many months; they 
had of course given themselves over to all kind of indulgence, and had 
money enough to launch into any excesses. Of course, they had com- 
menced with brandy, and then sallied forth on their cruize, and ran- 
sacked the town for some amusement or other. A quarrel for them 
was a piece of good fortune. But it may be said, without any exag- 
geration, that out of every hundred of these mishaps which occur at 
Hakodadi ninety of them have the sailora on one side or the other, 
and very often on both. 

The population of Hakodadi is much mingled. It is composed 
largely of adventurers, who have left Japan and sought refuge in 
Yezo, who are tolerated there without being inconveniently questioned 
on the subject of their antecedents. ‘Therefore the foreign residents 
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are abliged to live in the midst of a community of suspicious charac- 
ters, and frequently take the precaution to surround themselves with 
attendants whom they have brought from Shanghai. ‘The Chinese 
boys are excellent domestica, and when one is accustomed to their 
habits, they are even better than Europeans. It is true that in point 
of work they are not equal to them; but they are punctual, zealous, 
and not noisy in doing what is required of them. They are boys who 
have passed ten or twenty years in the service of foreigners, and are 
persons in whom the utmost confidence may be placed. <A good Chi- 
nese domestic knows also the value of his character, and never permits 
his master to abuse his authority. If he be badly treated or insulted 
he demands his discharge the next day under the common pretext of 
a father or mother having died. He takes himself off without any 
passion or resentment, but nothing will ever induce him to change his 
mind,—he is gone. : 

The number of strangers at Hakodadi is by no means numerous; 
not more perhaps than thirty persons, exclusive of the crews of vessels 
occasionally there. But their life there is neither agreeable nor varicd, 
notwithstanding the Russian officers who arrive from their military 
colonies in Mantchuria, and who find at Hakodadi even numerous 
society, as well as free, in comparison with that which they have left 
at Viadivostock or Olga Bay. The Russian officers find themselves 
very comfortable at a Japanese village, which to their views leaves 
but little to desire. The dead solitude in which they are accustomed 
to pass their time, renders them very easily satisfied. Their com- 
panions in exile, French, English, and American, do not profit by 
their example, and full often complain of the monotonous existence to 
which they are condemned. 

But the climate of Hakodadi is little better. In summer there is 
an unhealthy heat, and in winter a long and severe frost; for accord- 
ing to Dr. Albrecht’s meteorological observations (the Director of the 
Russian hospital) the mean annual temperature of Hakodadi is 46° 
Farh. In 1859 this savant states that there were 111 days of 
rain, 43 days of snow, 6 of earthquake, 7 of hurricane, and one of 
volcanic eruption. 

European news is rare and very irregular at Hakodadi; the town, 
as well as its environs, havin: no attraction whatever. The attraction 
of gain in commercial pursuits keeps merchants at the place, for their 
duties, as well as those of their functionaries, compel them to reside 
there some time; but all hope and look forward to leaving it on the 
first chance, and those of them who know Nagasaki and Yokohama 
speak of Hakodadi only in terms of its being the third place and the 
least important of Japanese ports open to foreigners. We left it on 
the 9th of December without taking with us a single good remem- 
brance of it, saving that of the hospitality to strangers as we had 
experienced it. 

The next object of our voyage was Yokohama, Nothing remark- 
able happened on our way there. We passed the atrait of Tsugar 
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easily, and after running for three days along the eastern shore of the 
great isle of Nippon, in the dead of the night of the 13th of Decem- 
ber, we entered the bay of Yedo, at the head of which Yokohama is 
seated, as well as Kanagava and Yedo, the principal places of political 
and commercial relations from the West with the empire of Japan. 

( To be continued. ) 
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THE Royat Nava Resurve,— Regulations. 


Number, Class, and Rank.—The Officers of the Royal Naval Re- 
serve on the Active List shall not exceed the total number of 700, and 
shall consist of four classes, viz. :— | | 

1. “ Lieutenants” of the Royal Naval Reserve, whose number shall 
not exceed 130, and who will, as to seniority and command, rank with, 
but after, Lieutenants and Masters of the Royal Navy. 

2. “*Sub-Lieutenants” of the Royal Naval Reserve, whose number 
shall not exceed 270, and who will, as to seniority and command, rank 
with, but after, Sub-Lieutenants and Second Masters of the Royal 
Navy. 

3. “Engineers” of the Royal Naval Reserve, whose number shall 
not exceed 100, and who will rank with, but after, Engincers of the 
Royal Navy. 

4, First Class “ Assistant Engineers” of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
whose number shall not exceed 100, and Second Class “‘ Assistant En- 
‘gineers,” of the Royal Naval Reserve, whose number shall not exceed 
100. First Class Assistant Engineers will rank with, but after, First 
Class Assistant Engineers, of the Royal Navy; and Second Class As- 
sistant Engineers will rank with, but after, Second Class Assistant 
Engineers of the Royal Navy. 

Appointments.—The whole of these Officers shall be appointed by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty; but their applications for 
appointment shall be made through the Board of Trade, Whitehall, 
London. 

Qualification.—The following Officers shall be eligible for com- 
missions as Lieutenants of the Royal Naval Reserve, viz :— 

1. Masters of British Merchant ships or of other British ships not 
belonging to her Majesty, under 45 years of age, who hold certificates 
of competency under the “ Mercantile Marine Act, 1850,” or the 
“ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” and who have commanded vessels of 
not less than 500 tons gross burthen for not less than two years, and 
who are actually afloat and in command at the time of making their 
application for a commission. 

2. Officers under 45 years of age, who have attained the rank of 
Master, or a higher rank, in the Indian Naval Force of her Majesty, 
or ir the Naval Force of the East India Company. 
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' The following Officers shall be eligible for commissions as Sub- 
Lieutenants of the Royal Naval Reserve, viz :— 

1, Chief Mates of British Merchant ships, or of other ships not be- 
‘longing to her Majesty, under 35 years of age, who hold Masters’ or 
Chief Mates’ certificate of competency under “ The Mercantile Marine 
Act, 1850,” or the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” and who have 
sailed as Masters or as Chief Mates in vessels of not less than 500 tons 
gross burthen for not less than two years, and who are actually afivat 
as Masters or Chief Mates at the time of making their application for a 
commission. 

2. Officers under 40 years of age, who have attained the rank of 
Second Master, or a higher rank in the Indian Naval Force of her 
Majesty, or the Naval Force of the East India Company. . 

' The following Officers shall be eligible for commissions ag Engineers 
of the Royal Naval Reserve :— 

1. Engineers of British Merchant ships, or of other British ships 
not belonging to her Majesty, who hold First Class Engineers’ certi- 
ficates of competency under “ Che Merchant Shipping Act Amendment 
Act, 1862,” whose age does not exceed 40 years, and who at the time 
of making their applications are actually aftoat in charge of engines of 
upwards of 100 nominal horse power. 

2. Engineers who have attained the rank of Engineer, or a higher 
rank, in the Indian Naval Force of her Majesty, or in the service of 
the East India Company, and whose age does not exceed 40 years. 

The following Officers shall be eligible for commissions or appoint- 
ments as Assistant Engineers of the Royal Naval Reserve, viz. :— 

(1.) For First Class Assistants of the Royat Naval Reserve :— 

(a.) Engineers of British Merchant ships, or of other British ships 
not belonging to her Majesty, who hold First or Second Class Engineers’ 
certificates of competency under “The Merchant Shipping Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1862,” whose age does not exceed 40 years, who have 
served as First Engineers of home trade passenger steamships with en- 
gines of 100 nominal horse-power or upwards for not less than three 
years, or as Second Engineers of foreign-going steamships, with en- 
gines of 100 nominal horse-power, or upwards for not less than three 
years, and who, at the time of making their application, are actually 
afloat. 

(d.) Engineers who have attained the rank of Engineer or First 
Class Assistant Engineer, ora higher rank, in the Indian Naval Force 
of her Majesty, or in the service of the East India Company, whose age 
does not exceed 40 years. 

(2.) For the “ Second Class Assistant” Engineers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve :— 

(a.) Engineers having similar qualifications to those required of a 
First Class Assistant Engineer, excepting that they need not have 
served afloat for a period of three years. 

Engineers and Assistant Engineers of the Reserve will not be re- 
quired to undergo drill. 

In selecting applicants for commissions, preference will be given te 
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those possessing extra certificates of competency, provided their merits 
appear to be equal in other respects. 

Qualifications for a Lieutenant’s commission will be a qualification 
for a Sub-Lieutenant’s commission, and qualification for an Engineer’s 
commission will be a qualification for an Assistant Engineer’s com- 
mission. 

After the lst of January, 1865, no person will be eligible for a com- 
mission as Lieutenant on the Active List in the Royal Naval Reserve 
until he has held a commission as Sub-Lieutenant on the Active List 
of the Reserve for one year or upwards. And after the same date no 
-person will be eligible for a commission as Engineer in the Royal Naval 
Reserve until he has held a commission or appointment as Assistant 
Engireer of the Reserve for one year or upwards. 

Honorary Commanders, Chief Engineers, Lieutenants, and Sub- 
Lieutenants.—In addition to the Officers of the Reserve on the Active 
List there shall be a class of Honorary Officers of the Reserve not cx- 
ceeding in the whole 160 in number, and of the ranks named below, 
viz :— 

(a.) Honorary Commanders of the Reserve not exceeding 30 in 
number, and consisting of Officers of the Reserve who have held Liea- 
tenants’ commissions for not less than five yeara, and who are not less 
than 50 years of age. Honorary Commanders of the Reserve will rank 
with, but after, Staff Commanders of the Royal Navy. 

(5.) Honorary Chief Engineers of the Reserve not exceeding 30 
in number, and consisting of Officers of the Reserve who have held 
commissions as Engineers of the Reserve for not less than 10 years, and 
who are not less than 50 years of age. They will rank with, but after, 
Chief Engineers of the Royal Navy. 

(c.) Honorary Lieutenants and Sub- Lieutenants of the Reserve not 
to exceed 100 in number, and consisting of— 

(1.) For Honorary Lieutenants; Masters of vessels actually afloat 
and in command, and possessing qualifications similar to the qualifi- 
cations of the Lieutenants on the Active List, except that they must 
be above 45 years of age, and need not be in possession of certificates 
of competency ; and 

{2.) For Honorary Lieutenants; Owners of sea-going pleasure 
yachts of 50 tons register or upwards, who command and act as Mas- 
ters of their own yachts; and 

(8.) For Honorary Lieutenants; Superintendents of Mercantile 
Marine Offices who have served as Masters in the Merchant Service ; 
and 

(4.) For Honorary Sub-Lieutenants; Deputy Superintendents of 
Mercantile Marine Officers who have served as Chief Mates, or who 
have attained a higher rank in the Merchant Service. 

Honorary Lieutenants of the Reserve will rank with, but after, 
Lieutenants and Masters of the Royal Navy, and Honorary Sub-Lieu- 
tenants of the Reserve will rank with, but after, Sub-Lieutenants and 
Second Masters of the Royal Navy. 

The Officers on the Honorary List will not be required to undergo 
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drill, nor will they be liable to be called out for active service, except 
in cases of emergency, and not then, unless they have been at any 
time on the Active List. 

Promotion. —Officers of the lower rank in the Active List will,’ if 
qualified, be eligible for promotion to the higher rank on that list, at 
the discretion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Officers who, when in actual service, may, by the character or 
length of their service, obtain the special approbation of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, will be eligible to receive commis- 
sions as Officers in the Royal Navy, of the same grade as that with 
which they may rank at the time. They will then be considered in all. 
respects as Officers on the permanent strength of the Navv. 

Officers who, whilst on actual service, shall have distinguished them- 
selves in action with the enemy, or by the character and length of their 
services, will be eligible, at the conclusion of their service in the Navy, 
for promotion to the higher honorary ranks of Commander and Cap- 
tain of the Naval Reserve, at the discretion of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 

Officers of the Reserve who shall have displayed zeal in promoting 
the efficiency of the Reserve will be favourably considered for promo- 
tion, at the discretion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Retirement.—Officers who wish to retire from the Active List may 
do so at the discretion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty on 
consideration of their services; either . 

(1.) Without rank ; or 

(2.) On the Honorary List, with the rank they may liold at the 
time of their retirement; or 

(3.) On the Honorary List at a higher rank. 

Uniform.—Officers to wear the same uniform as Officers of corre- 
sponding rank in the Royal Navy, with the following exceptions, viz :— 

Commanders, Chief Engineers, Lieutenants, Sub-Lieutenants, and 
Engineers.—Instead of each stripe of half-inch lace round the sleeves 
of the coats there is to be a stripe formed of two waved lines of quar- 
ter inch gold braid, intersecting each other, so as so form bands half an 
inch wide, the blue cloth to show between the curves, 

The Engineers’ Department are to be distinguished by purple velvet 
stripes, quarter inch wide, between the gold braid waved lines round. 
the sleeves of the coat. 

Engineers who are only entitled to one waved line, the velvet stripe 
is to be worn below the gold braid on the sleeves of the coat. 

Assistant Engineers, one waved stripe of purple velvet, quarter inch 
wide, round the sleeves of the coat above the cuff, without any gold 
braid. 

The buttons to be of the Royal Navy pattern, with the letters “ R. 
N. R..” in Old English character, surmounted by a crown. 

Instead of the anchor on the epaulettes and shoulder straps respec- 
tively, there is to be a badge consisting of a silver anchor in the centre, 
surrounded with the words “Royal Naval Reserve” embroidered in 


gold. 
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Instead of the bullion loop on the cocked hats, the loop to be formed 
of two gold braids, twisted the same as for coat sleeves. 

The badge for the caps to consist of a device similar to that on tiie 
epaulettes, embroidered on blue cloth and surmounted by a crown. 

The plate for the sword-belt to be the same as for Officers of the 
Royal Navy, substituting the letters “R.N.R.” for the anchor in the 
centre. 

Drill.—Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants on the Active List of the 
Royal Naval Reserve will be required to undergo in each year a course 
of 28 days’ drill and gunnery instruction on board one of the district 
drill ships, or if absent from England above a year and unable to take 
their drill on board a drill ship, they may perform it on board one of 
her Majesty’s ships abroad having a gunnery lieutenant. 

But on special report being made to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty by the Commander of such drill or gunnery ship in the 
United Kingdom, or by the Captain of such ship abroad, to the effect 
that a Lieutenant or Sub-Lieutenant of the Reserve is competent to in- 
struct and drill men of the Reserve, then such Lieutenant or Sub-Lieu- 
tenant will be required to undergo seven days’ test drill each year, and 
if such test drill is performed to the satisfaction of the officer superin- 
tending the drill, the further 21 days will be dispeneed with; but if 
the seven days’ test drill is not satisfactory, the further 21 days’ drill 
must be performed. 

Messing.—Officers, whilst on drill, will live on shore, and receive 
the following subsistence allowance, viz :— 

Lieutenants, 10s. a day ; Sub-Lieutenants, 7s. a day. 

All officers called out for service will mess with Officers of their re- 
spective ranks in the Royal Navy. 

Discipline.—Officers will be subject to Naval discipline when at- 
tending drill, and when called out for actual service; and will also, at 
any time whilst belonging to the Reserve, be liable to lose their com- 
missions for conduct unbecoming the character of her Majesty’s service, 
at the discretion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. They 
are expected to provide themselves with a copy of the Queen’s Regula- 
tions and Admiralty Instructions. 

Service Afloat—Officers of the Royal Naval Reserve will be called 
out for actual service by Royal Proclamation; and they will be liable 
to serve during the continuance of any national emergency, or until they 
may be regularly discharged by the direction of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 

Fay and Allowances, and Pensions to Widows.—Officers will, whilst 
called out for actual service, receive the pay of their corresponding ranks 
in the Royal Navy. 

Officers who may receive hurts or wounds whilst on active service 
in the Roya! Navy, or whilst undergoing drill, will receive the same 
pensions and allowances to which Officers in the Nav y would be en- 
titled under similar circumstances. 

Widows of Officers who, whilst on actual service, may be killed in 
action, or die from accident resulting from the performance of their 
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duty, will receive the same pensions as the widows of Naval Officers of 

corresponding rank would be entitled to under similar circumstances. 
Repeal.—All rules, orders, and regulations made in pursuance of the 

Act 24th and 25th Victoria, chapter 129, shall be repealed from the 

date when these regulations come into operation ; but this repeal shall 

not affect the validity of anything already done, or any right, title, ob- 

ligation, or liability already accrued thereunder. | 
Dated March Ist, 1864. 


Crances 1n Coast Lines,—By S. M. Saxby, Esq., R.N. 
(Continued from page 195.) 


“They the Welch mountains ?—Nonsense !—Can’t be !—Are they 
though ? Why, they are only hills a hundred or two feet high!” 

Such were the words of a fellow traveller a few years since, in a 
railway train on our journey northwards, as the blue western limit of 
the horizon revealed itself with increasing rapidity, when I announced 
the first glimpse of distant Wales. And this is typical of a too pre- 
valent freedom of exclamation when truths under a crude form first 
present themselves to untrained minds. Start an idea which at all 
seems to clash with the preconceived notions of those about you, and, 
as in the above case, you excite surprise, ridicule, flat contradiction, 
doubt, or iawarantable assumption, and perhaps all these together. 

Now, they were the Welch mountuins, and another hour’s rattle by 
the train took us among them, or into their immediate neighbourhood ; 
and a moment’s consistency in my fellow traveller would have saved 
him some little annoyance, for we seldom commit ourselves by indis- 
creet assumptions without subsequent vexation. | 

In a preceding chapter I proposed to demonstrate that a higher sea 
level than that which now exists must have been in operation upon 
the cliff faces of our southern coast ;—an opinion at variance with 
popular belief, and perhaps on reading my announcement the usual 
“ Nonsense,” “Can’t be,” &c., have by some been already uttered in 
disapproval. Be itso. It is for me again to “rattle” onward, and, 
as in the above case, bring my fellow travellers to a nearer inspection 
of my “ mountains.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that the ruggedness of thie sea cliffs of 
the English Channel to which I have referred is not noticeable in the 
eastern parts higher than, say, Selsea Bill, on the English side, and 
Dieppe, on the French. It has been shown that the force of the Gulf 
Stream would have struck rather on the French coast than the English, 
while perhaps equal devastation has been registered on either. A 
very long period may have elapsed during which the lagoon was ex- 
tending so far as the site of the Straits of Dover. 

The present mid-channel shoals called the Varne and Ridge (ta 
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which interesting locality our special attention will be given in a suc- 
ceeding chapter) seem from their direction to suggest some connectin 
link between the strata which connect the vicinity of Beachy Hea 
with that of Dover. If such be the case, the barrier which gave place 
to the present straits must appear to have long offered considerable 
resistance to the encroachment of the waves; and tt must have been 
during this long period that the sea was working away the coast line 
at a much higher level than that which now is the average high water 
line; and for the following reasons. 

If we look to the Bristol Channel we see a gulf or arm of the sea 
of the nature of that which was once the early stage of the English 
Channel; and, indeed, the former is similarly situated with regard to 
the direction of the flood tide as once accelerated by the Gulf Stream: 
but, from want of a northern outlet, the waters of the Bristol Channel 
become so much heaped up above the highest natural spring tide- 
marks, as to amount to an excess of twenty-five vertical feet, and 
this in a length of about eighty miles! 

If we take another illustration from the Bay of Fundy, we there 
find that in a length of about one hundred miles the tide heaps up 
towards the bight of the bay to the height of about forty feet. 

Now, to say little about the force of the “tide wave” in these 
localities, which has probably a velocity of one hundred miles an 
hour, and is well named the “bore,” we have here a power (which is 
not an unusual phenomena in narrow tidal estuaries) that, applied on 
a larger scale, must produce stupendous effects. Those of the present 
generation who have witnessed the “bore” of the Severn as it rolls 
up its howling head of water,—ten, fifteen, twenty feet high, can 
readily appreciate the enormous consequences of such huge move- 
ments of water against obstructing headlands and shores. It is no- 
thing uncommon, near Chepstow, betwen Lydney and Barkley Pill, 
to see vessels lying high and dry aground, the crews leaving them 
for a short distance for cockle digging; but the instant the distant 
roar announces the in-coming tide a sudden rush is made for the 
vessels, and in an incredibly short time (merely a few seconds) the 
vessels are again afloat and riding at their anchors. 

Turning now to the consideration of the former great English la- 
goon or gulf of nearly 300 miles in length, and comparing what 
passes daily before our eyes with what may have been the state of 
such lagoon before the perforation of the Straits of Dover, who will 
grudge me the indulgence of speculating in a former vertical rise 
above the present sea tide level in the upper part of the English 
Channel of, say, fifty feet. | 
_ In giving due weight to this supposition, let us think upon what, 
at the present day, is the consequence of an extra rise of tide to the 
extent of even a few feet—a mere foot or two. I have before me (as 
an example) a letter, dated 11th March, 1864, from a naval friend, 
who, writing from Portsmouth about weather just after my “lunar 
period” of 7th to 10th March last, said—with reference to the fulfil- 
ment of my prediction of a high tide on the 10th,—“ and the boatmen 
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on the Hard stated that had the wind been S.S.W. instead of N.W., 
the whole of Southsea and Portsea would have been under water.” 
J do not hesitate to declare that at the dreaded period of 10th to 
13th December last, against which—in the Nautical for the previous 
March—I warned the whole world, so serious might have been not 
only the rise of another foot or two at Sheerness, but had there been, 
as it was, any wind from a northerly direction instead of a dead calm 

the whole of Sheerness Dockyard would have been submerged, and 
the town and surrounding marshes to a considerable extent would 
have presented a scene of devastation with regard to property of 
which the present residents have scarcely power to form an estimate. 
The tide register at the dockyard showed a higher tide by ten inches 
than had occurred since 1847—-sixteen years! And yet we are coolly 
speculating on a former rise of fifty feet occurring twice a day in the 
former channel “ lagoon !” | 

Before proceeding we should fairly comprehend the consequences 
of changes of sea level by extending our reasonable surmises. 
Imagine, in our days, a rise of tide above the average of only ten 
feet. So great would be the results that the whole eastern coast of 
England would be changed in outline. Jn this locality we should, 
for instance, lose a great part of Sheppey, Sheerness, Greenwich, 
Deptford, the Isle of Dogs, Plumstead Marshes, together with those 
of the Essex shore, would be annihilated. Chatham, Rochester, and 
many important places would be nearly destroyed as seaports. What . 
would become of the Fens of Lincolnshire,—the Weald of Kent,— 
‘the Kentish Stour Valley even up to Canterbury itself? Think again 
of Portsmouth, Southampton, Liverpool, &c.! But add another ten 
feet, and you still more greatly alter the face of England in its 
outline. . 

Vast, then, must have been the daily action of the sea upon cliff 

faces when,, with a heaping up of the waters at spring tides to the 
height of fifty feet, as impelled by strong westerly winds, they lashed 
the exposed headlands, and left us the splendid ruins which now 
-attract our attention. And immense, indeed, must have been the 
effects produced on the low lying surfaces of the adjoining lands by 
-waves advancing and retreating twice in each twenfy-four hours over 
areas of many hundreds of square miles, both on the English and 
‘French coasts; which since the boring through of the Straits of 
Dover bave been dry land, the sites of our pleasant water-side towns 
and retreats, and the nurseries for that prowess and sinew which, in 
furnishing a navy, have placed our beloved country at the head of 
the civilized world. 
- [think our ablest geologists will admit that I in reality interfere 
with no stated opinions. Much has been said of “raised” sea beaches 
upon parts of our coast. How much of these may have been due to 
the causes I have suggested, and how much to extraordinary tide 
-water levels, is for farther research. I shall, however, shortly give a 
few examples. 

At page 72 in the Nautical for February last it was shown that at 
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the mouth of the English Channel there is found a depth of above 
three miles, and Europe has been spoken of as a plateax probably 
raised to that height above the eastern bed of the Atlantic; while 
eminent geologists tell us of subsidences and elevations in far remote 
geological periods, as evidenced by existing remains of sea shells at 
great heights above the present sea surface. But we neétl no further 
mention of this as at all essential to our consideration, for I propose 
to have shown that our present coast lines are alone due to that which 
I have called (for want of a better term) undavorology. : 

It may, however, be well to remark as curious that a comparatively 
small change of sea level as compared with the three miles of altitude 
of the plateau of Europe—say even to the extent of 200 yards out 
of the 5,280,—would so change the area of England as to produoé 
the following :— 

Drawing a straight line from Portland Bill to Scarborough, the 
whole of the land to the south-eastward of it, excepting a few chalk 
hill tops in Kent, at the back of the Wight, and a few patches of 
various kinds in Buckinghamshire, &c., would be submerged; and 
the western parts of the kingdom would appear as an archipelago, of 
which Wales would be the mainland. Indeed, where now runs the 
waters of the Dee would be a channel separating the Welch group 
from that extending to the Frith of Forth and the Clyde; thus de- 
priving the kingdom of more than two-thirds of its area. 

But our business is rather with what may have been than with 
what might be, and yet we despise not trifles which serve for illustra- 
tion. A very simple departure from the pursuit we are engaged in, 
nay, a single step off the beaten path, may reveal novelties, tf we usé 
our eyes and exercise our understandings. Changes and improvements 
are produced at times, as in the above case, by such apparent trifles, 
that it is refreshing to turn from the contemplation of Nature's 
grander works and look to those which bear upon our personal ex- 
perience. | 

It must be above thirty years since, when some schoolboys of the 
better class were playing at some game in a neighbouring ss i 
through which I was passing, when the eager gestures of an urchin 
among them attracted my attention; various distortions of face and 
limbs, and a loud shout, indicated some special source of joy in him, 
I think it was a successful hit at “marbles.” Having scarcely quitte 
my ’teens, I had, perhaps, in those days retained a relish for, and 
remembrance of school pastimes larger than is an attribute of this 
sedate generation. I remember hearing among these boys a loud 
“ Halloo! what’s that?” and soon saw that a stone had been acci+ 
dentally kicked aside and split against a larger one, and the beauty 
of its colour had sarnvisad the boy into the sudden loud inquiry ; 
which was soon again repeated to me with some eagerness as “ Please, 
Sir, what’s this?” I at once, with considerable interest, said it was 
a jasper. A few sentences muttered among themselves led to 9 
second question, of “ Jasper, what’s that?” followed by the remark, 
“ Jasper by the road side!” | 
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. ‘Truly, many things lie as it were by the “roudside,” only waiting 
for us to crack them up and reveal their beauty or attributes. Many 
a roadside discovery has agitated the world in the thirty years since 
the above incident occurred. What speculative enterprise—what 
personal risks—what changes of fortune, whether in California, the 
Antipodes, Nova Scotia, Ireland, or in dear old England itself, have 
not been originated in, as it were, mere roadside discoveries ! 

Simple and commonplace as the above may appear, subsequent oc- 
casional questions from the same boys, as opportunities offered, mani- 
fested a development of thought in them which had, to my know- 
ledge, grent influence in forming those points of character which are 
essential to the careful observer. Nor am I ashamed to eonfess that 
the identical jasper referred to was the very ‘‘nest egg” of our now 
splendid family collection; and I am not without hope that the hard, 
stony subject on which we are, in these chapters, trying ‘our teeth,” 
may in its final crucking up have a like beneficial effect on some of 
us, and reveal something to permanently interest. 

I am glad to find that the ever vigilant Hydrographic Department 
have determined on a re-survey of the important estuary of the 
Thames, as appears by the following, from the United Service Ga- 
zette, of March 26th :-— , 


Re- Survey of the Thames Estuary.—The Porcupine, which vessel 
is now refitting at Sheerness, is about to be employed in re-examining 
the sands laid down in the Thames Estuary sheet. The alterations 
since the last survey are believed to be very extensive, and Staff- 
Commander Calver, of the Porcupine, will have to trace these varia- 
tions to the north-eastward until they disappear. After executing 
this service, the same experienced surveyor will re-survey Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth Roads, the outlying sands of which have very much 
changed of late years. 


_ The science of undavorology is, therefore, likely to become much 
assisted and illustrated by the results of such ably conducted labour. 
Supposing the reader to have concurred in the suggestions as to 
the former “lagoon,” the extension of which eastward finally se- 
abe France from England, one remark in a previous page must 
e explained, viz.,—that no remarkable ruggedness of cliff or shore 
occurs eastward of Selsea Bill and Dieppe. I think the following 
will clearly give the probable cause. Reference to the Nautical for 
February last will show that in the sectional diagram of strata a 
remarkable upheaval occurred where it is marked ‘“ Hastings;” ins 
deed, so remarkable, that in our course eastward we find that after 
passing Hastings the order of position of certain beds becomes, appa- 
rently, reversed. | 
If, now, we show a ground plan of this part of the kingdom, a 
singular circumstance presents itself to our notice when we remember 
what is the order of position referred to, viz., that chalk overlies the 
green sands and Wealden clay, the latter being the lowest; and yet 
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they are here found at the same level, and this must be the conse- 


quence of an upheaval of the lowest. 
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Let, therefore, a, in the above plan, represent the present exposed 
Hastings sand (the lower part of the Wealden), let 6 be the Wealden, 
e the green sands, and d the chalk. It requires but little to convince 
us that the encircling of the Wealden, be, by the chalk was once 
unbroken. ‘he mid-channel shoals known as the Varne and Ridge 
will be either ruins of green sand or chalk; while the latter must 
have been once connected with Cape Grisnez, and, in conformity to 
the opposite coast, is accordingly succeeded by lower formations at 
eee &c.; after which the chalk extends to near Havre de 

race. 

To render more plain the cause of the peculiarity of beds of different 
depths appearing, as in the above plan, at the same surface level, 
imagine the end of a boiled egg to represent the upheaval referred 
to—the “white” of the egg being the chalk and the yolk the 
Wealden, &c.,—and then cutting off a horizontal slice through both, 
we see, as in the above, the Wealden surrounded by the chalk. 

But the main consideration with us is that this upheaval of strata 
in Kent and Sussex hud, previous to what may be called the “lagoon” 
period, most probably so violently disrupted the solid chalk “rim” of 
this inverted basin of Kent and Sussex, and to such an extent as to 
have immensely facilitated the rapid penetration of the sea, and thus 
JSormed the Straits of Dover. Of course this laving been once 
effected, the heaping up of the tide would proportionably diminish ; 
so that the gigantic ruins visible on our coasts and on that of France 
were formed before the said perforation, as we shall further illustrate. 

Having, however, found an outlet eastward for the Channel flood 
and Gulf Stream, we have so far cleared the ground of our argument 
that it will be highly interesting to detect, if possible, the progress 
of events which: led to our present coast line. 

- Although it will be well to leave for a new chapter the very plea- 
sant investigations connected with certain peculiar features on our 
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coast, I must eonfess to some unwillingness in turning aside therefrom. 
Perhaps, in this respect I am not unlike am old sportsman, disinclined 
to finish his day’s sport. Reader, did you never feel the difficulty of 
making your “last shot” after some hours’ exciting work with the 
gun? Has never a longing eye been cast over another “turnip 
piece,” an undrawn copse, or an adjoining sedge, which might have 
il a the adding of just another “bird” or “’cock” or two to 
the bag? 

Or, a that most pleasant of all recreations—flyfishing,—did you 
never, while dismantling your rod for the day, estimate the value of 
just one more “cast?” ‘See, by the powers, another and another 
rise,’ you exclaim, as, almost mechanically, you replace your fly and 
stretch your links with all the delight of enjoyment for another 
throw,—“ just under that willow. Hooked!—I have him !—Hold 
on good line !—Jé-rusalem! how he fights !—Now for mischief !—Off 
he goes up stream !—No!—Reel up!—Give it him again !—Gone! 
as I’m a Dutuhman !—No!—All right !—He is mastered—subdued, 
and now I have him. I would not have lost so fine a fish for all the 
day’s sport!” 

ell, the best often lies at the bottom, as the reward of persever- 
ance; but pleasure must, in my present case, be deferred to future 
chapters. It is a peculiarity of science that our enjoyment increases 
with the steadiness of our pursuit of it. But “bow about” all these 
digressions? Am I really digressing? Considering that I bavea 
roving commission, and am, by kind permission, sailing “full and 
large, do I really swerve from my course? But stop— 
ee you that ship in full sail beariug down upon us? How she 
“‘ vaws !”—more than a point or two. Surely there is either a lubber 
at her helm or she “ steers badly” (not an unfair inference in general). 
But, wait a bit,—give me the glass. See you that black open muzzle 
run out of her bow port? There! I teld you so,—a bang and lota 
of smoke. Tha-ats what she was yawing for. There was neither 
bad steering nor bad steerage. She only wants to attract our atten- 
tion,—may as well hear what she has tosay. She evidently hada 
reasonable object in “ yawing,’—and so have I. 


(To be continued.) 


Evenincs at Home at THE Nauricat Crus.— The Annual 

Meeting of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution: Speech of 

Sir J. Pakington—The Preservation of Ships’ Bottoms—Dart- 

pate or Falmouth versus Southamptom asa Station for Mail 
crets. 


_ The Chairman expressed his satisfaction to learn that the observa- 
tions on the “Lifeboat and its Work” in the last number of the Naw- 
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tical Magazine had been perused with considerable interest. He 
thought it would be an appropriate addenda to that article to publish | 
the following interesting speech of Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P., 
who areided at the Annual Meeting of the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution on the 15th March last. The mght hon. gentleman—who, on 
presenting himself was greeted with loud applause—uaddressed the 
meeting as follows :— 


Gentlemen,—I presume I shall be only fulfilling the duty which 
devolves ae me as the chairman of the day if I open tle proceed- 
ings by offering some few observations suggested by the draft report 
which the secretary has been so obliging as to place in my hands. 
Let me, in the first place, assure you of the very great pleasure I had 
in complying with the request preferred to me that I should occupy 
the chair on this occasion; but, at the same time, I cannot forget that 
it is only three or four years since I enjoyed the same privilege, and 
therefore I cannot help feeling that the interests of this institution 
would have been better promoted by turning to one of the very many 

rsons who are accessible for the purpose, and whose influence would 
be greater than I can hope mine can be. 

Still, I assure you, with the utmost sincerity, that I accepted the 
duty with the greatest possible satisfaction. ‘There are many here 
who must feel that amidst tle pains and shams of political life, it is 
most refreshing and delightful to partake of a duty of a different 
kind, and one in the discharge of which Whig and Tory, Churchmen 
and Dissenters, men of all classes and of all creeds, can, if they are 
only huioan beings, come together with hopefulness for the future 
a heartfelt gratitude for the past. 

Iam happy to find that the success which has fullowed the pro- 
gress of this institution is of the most gratifying character. The 
peints to which I would allude, and which must constitute the most 
useful part of any observations which I may make, are set down in 
the report before me. First, then, there is a reference to the large 
number of noble gifts in the shape of the entire cost of new lifeboats 
by “philanthropic individuals.” The committee allude to “the 
splendid yift of £2,000 given by Messrs. Cama and Co., Parsee mer- 
chants, London, for the purpose of providing the whole cost, and the 
future maintenance of a lifeboat establishment on the coast of the 
United Kingdom, in acknowledgment of the success which had at- 
tended their business transactions during eight vears’ residence in this 
metropolis, and in testimony of the courtesy and kindness which they 
had invariably received from its inhabitants.” This fact is a most 
gratifying and delightful one, and it is honourable to these Parsee 
merchants that they thus express their sense of the advantages which 
they have derived from their residence in this country, and it is also 
honourable to the country itself, which has conferred these advantages, 
and I know of no better way in which these noble-minded merchants 
could have better testified their gratitude, than by this princely gift 
to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
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T am glad to find from the report that the Admiralty are taking 
steps to provide every ship of war with an efficient lifeboat. But the 
great point at which this institution aims, and which has been crowned 
with success, is the saving of human life. I find that during the 
past year, the lifeboats of this society were the means of saving 417, 
and that in addition, there were 4,565 shipwrecked persons, who were 
saved, not exactly by lifeboats belonging to this institution, but by 
lifeboats, by the rocket apparatus, and by shore boats, manned by 
crews with all that bravery which characterizes the British sailor in 
the hour of danger, in order that he may save life at all riske. The 
report gives a schedule of the number of lives saved, either by the 
lifeboats of this institution or by special exertions for which it has 

ted rewards, during each year, for the period of the forty years 
uring which this society has been in existence, and the total is no 
less than 13,568; and a reference to this schedule establishes the fact 
that, with the exception of 1852, the number of lives saved last year 
was larger than on any other occasion. I also found the fact that 
not less than 120 of these lives were saved by the Ramsgate lifehoat 
alone, and forty-eight by the Holyhead lifeboat. 

However, these are only the details of a gratifying whole; upwards 
of 700 lives having been saved through the instrumentality of the 
society's lifeboats during the past year. You know that during Oc- 
tober and December there were gales of tremendous power, and that 
shipwrecks were very numerous on our coasts. The loss of property 
was immeasurable, but the loss of life was much mitigated by this 
institution and the lifeboats connected with it. 

There is a question which has occupied the attention of Parliament 
for years—I allude to the formation of harbours of refuge,—but the 
expense attendant on their construction is a heavy one, and nothing 
has been done. There is, however, a motion on the notice paper of 
the House, with the view of raising tle question whether the diffi- 
culty cannot be overcome by some system of passing tolls. I hope 
that ere long harbours of refuge will be established; but while I am 
sure that both institutions would work hand in hand together, I am 
equally sure that harbours of refuge can never supersede the valuable 
action of this society. Hurbours of refuge would conduce to save 

ie ated and in proportion to save human life; but whatever benefit 

arbours of refuge would confer—and [ admit it would be very 

reat—still, looking at the commercial marine of England, and 

nowing that vessels cannot always find refuge from the storm and 
tempest in a harbour, I hope there will be a long continuance of those 
gratifying accounts which this society has hitherto been able to give 
of its operations, and that it will long insure an enormous saving of 
human life. 

I am not using the language of exaggeration when I say that this 
society deserves perhaps even more support than any of the noble 
charities which exist in this metropolis. Some aim at extending 
education; others aim at rescuing fellow-creatures from distress ; 
others again at arresting disease; but this society aims at the saving 
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of human life, at the saving the lives of thousands of the brave men 
who form the marine of this country, and in saving a large propor- 
tion of the lives of such men from an untimely end, we rescue their 
wives and their children from becoming widows and orphans. A 
charity such as this, therefore, is, and deserves to be, most popular 
with the public, and it receives a noble support. I trust it may long 
continue so to receive public support, and that those who follow me 
in this chair, which, through your favour, I now occupy, will be 
always able to use the same heartfelt congratulation which I beg to 
offer you on the increasing success of this most valuable institution. 


. The Chairman said he felt sure that every one at the Club would 
heartily re-echo the sentiments of Sir John Pakington, in regard to 
the great and national work so successfully carried on by the Life- 
boat Institution. He then called upon the Secretary to read the 
report of the last monthly meeting of the society, when Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., occupied the chair. The report stated 
that— 


A reward of £23 was voted to the crew of the Redcar lifeboat of 
the institution, for saving the crew of seven men of the schouner 
Brothers, of Whitby, which, during a storm on the night of the 17th 
February, was wrecked on some rocks off Redcar. The lifeboat, 
which is the oldest in the kingdom, was stove in on the occasion, and 
was afterwards found to be affected with dry rot. Messrs. John 
Crossley and Sons, of Halifax, have liberally promised to the institu- 
tion to pay the cost of a new lifeboat for this station. 

A reward of £9 was also voted to the crew of the institution’s 
lifeboat at Dungeness, for saving thirteen persons from the ship 
Golden Age, of Liverpool, which was wrecked off Dungeness during 
a snowstorm on the 19th February. Some of the crew and passen- 
gers were also saved by a pilot cutter. 

A reward of £6 10s. was likewise granted to the crew of the Holy- 
head lifeboat of the institution, for having, on the 13th February, 
brought toa place of safety the brigantine Bona Nova, of Oporto, 
and her crew of nine men. As the lifeboat was returning to the 
shore the schooner Britannia was observed in a dangerous position, 
and she was also safely brought to a sheltered refuge. The New 
Brighton (tubular) lifeboat, belonging to the institution, also rendered 
important services to the ship Contest, of Liverpool, whose crew were 
found by the lifeboat off the Mersey completely exhausted. : 
_ A reward of £9 was likewise voted to the crew of the Cambeltown 
lifeboat of the institution, for putting off during a very heavy gale 
of wind, and bringing ashore, at their earnest entreaty, the master 
and crew of twelve men from the Norwegian bark Jris, of Stavanger, 
which was observed in a perilous position, with signals of distress 
flying. in Machrihanish Bay, near the Mull of Cantyre, on the 13th 
of February last. Fortunately the vessel held by her anchors through 
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the following night, and the next morning the crew were again pat 
on board their vessel by the lifeboat, which remained by her day and 
night, and which afterwards assisted to get the ship out of her dan- 
gerous position. 

A reward of £5 10s. was also granted to the crew of the institu- 
tion’s lifeboat stationed at Castletown, Isle of Man, for going off in 
reply to signals of distress, and rescuing the crew of four men from 
the schooner Water Lily, of Pwhilheli, which had struck and after- 
wards became totally wrecked off Fort Island, Isle of Man, during a 
heavy gale of wind, on the I lth of February. This same lifeboat had 
gone off again on the night of the 26th of February, with the view of 
saving the crew of the schooner Vizen, of Peel, Isle of Man: but this 
time the vessel had foundered, and the master, his wife, and crew of 
four men had unhappily perished before the arrival of the lifeboat. 
The institution also granted a reward of £11 to the crew of the life- 
boat for their services on this latter occasion. 

The thanks of the institution, inscribed on vellum, were also voted 
to H. C. Gill, for going off in this lifeboat on the two occasions in 
question. 

James Barrett, chief officer of the coast guard, and Mark Devereux, 
pilot, were also thanked for putting off in the Carnsore and Rosslare 
lifeboats of the institution. 

A reward of £10 was likewise voted to the crew of the lifeboat of 
the society at Lossiemouth, for going off and saving the crew of three 
tnen from the sloop Barbara, of Burghead, which was totally wrecked 
during a heavy gale of wind off Lossiemouth, on the 11th of February. 

A reward of £6 was also voted to the crew of the lifeboat belong- 
ing to the institution at Scarborough, for going off and saving one 
man from the smack Howard, of Grimsby, which was totally wrecked 
off Scarborough, on thé 27th of February. 

Rewards were likewise granted to the crews of ten lifeboats of the 
institution, and of that of Scratby, for going off in replies to signals 
of distress with thé view of reudering assistance to vessels which did 
not, however, ultimately require the services of the lifeboats. 

A reward of £10 was also voted to the crew of the Sheringhans 
(Norfolk) lifeboat, for putting off and saving the crew of five men 
from the French lugger Chasseur, which had struck on somé rocks 
near the village of Sheringham during stormy weather on the 7th 
of February. 

Rewards amounting to £72 15s. were likewise granted to the crews 
of various shore and fishing boats, for going off and saving the follow- 
ing shipwrecked crews on different parts of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom :—Ship Royal Victoria, of Liverpool, fifteen; ship Anna 
Maria, of Cronstadt, eight; fishing buat of Port Stewart, four; and 
fishing boats of Straithes, six; schooner Britannia, of New Quay, 
two men saved; fishing boat of Shetland, two; sloop Shamroek, of 
Wicklow, two; pilot boat in distress off Lerwick, seven; smack Mary 
Ann, of Portlaleene, seven; brig Palladium, of Shields, seven; brig 
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Undaunted, of London, seven; fishing boat in distress off Hilton, 
Ireland, five; brig Alice, of Newcastle, nine; total, eighty-one lives 
saved, 

. The silver medal of the institation was voted to Mr. W. C. Buck, 
R.N., chief officer of the coast guard at Winchelsea, Sussex, and £1 
each to five of his men, for putting off in a coast guard boat and saving, 
at much risk of life, a pvor fellow from the fishing cutter Thetis, of 
Jersey. His crew had abandoned him at Dieppe, and he had crossed 
the Channel alone in the smack. On returning to the shore one of 
the coast guard men, named George Terry, was unfortunately washed 
out of the boat and perished. The institution voted £10 in aid of a 
focal subscription for his widow. 

The Rev. C. Erle, brother of Chief Jastice Erle, had forwarded (o 
the institution a donation of one hundred guineas. The Chief Justice 
had previously presented to it a liberal contribution. 

The institution had received during the past month legacies from 
the executors of the following persons :—The late Milborne Williaims, 
of Whitchurch, £45; W. Websdale, £79 16s3.; and Samuel Clarke, 
of Huddersfield, £14 103. Legacies of £50 each had also been left 
to the institution by the late Newman Smith and Mrs. Mary Ann 
Duroure. 

It was reported that the Lincolnshire Shipwrecked Association had 
decided to place its four lifeboat stations under the management of the 
National Institution, which had decided on completely renovating the 
same. : 

It was reported that the institution had new lifeboats ready to be 
gent to Berwick-on-T weed, to the Land’s End, and to Redcar, York- 
shire. Benevolent individuals had promised to pay the cost of the 
three boats. 

It was also reported that Captain Tryon, R.N., had raised at Bristol 
nearly the cost, amounting to about £550, of a lifeboat station to be 
named after that city, and to be established on the shores of the Bris- 
tol Channel. 

A report was read from Captain Ward, R.N., the inspector of life- 
boats of the institution, on his recent visit of inspection of its lifeboats 
= the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, all of which he found in excellent 
order. 

The institution had now 132 lifeboats under its management; and 
during the last fifteen months some of them, together with some fishing 
and shore boats, to whose crews the institution had granted rewards, 
had saved 928 persons from different shipwrecks. 

The Royal Thames Yacht Club have just forwarded their ninth 
annual contribution of £10 to the National Lifeboat Institution. We 
feel assured that with a little extra exertion every yacht club in the 
_ AJnited Kingdom might easily contribute every year to that valuable 
{nstitution. 

Payments amounting to £480 having been made on various lifeboat 
establishments, the proceedings terminated. 

The Rev. E. Hewlett, of St. Paul’s, Manchester, and R. Whitworth 
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having collected nearly the cost of four lifeboats, which are to be 
placed under the management of the National Lifeboat Inatitution, 
an application was made by Mr. Hewlett to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales that one of the lifeboats, which was to be sent to Berwick-on- 
Tweed, might be named after the infant prince, the Albert Victor. 
To that application the following reply has heen reeeived :— 


Sandringham, King’s Lynn, April 2nd. 
Sir,—I am desired by the Prince of Wales to inform you that his 
royal highness is much gratified by the proposal of the South Man- 
chester Branch of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, that their 
new boat should be associated in name with the infant prince, and 
that he wishes her all success. 
I have, &c., 
HERBERT FisHeER. 
The Rev. E. Hewlett. 


With the special permission of the late Prince Consort, the Padstow 
lifeboat of the institution was named the Albert Edward, after the 
Prince of Wales, who is also Duke of Cornwall. By a sincular and 
happy coincidence that lifeboat was the means of saving four poor 
creatures from an inevitable death on the very day that the Prince 
attained his majority. 


Turning to other matters, continued the Chairman, there is aban- 
dance to occupy the attention of his friends. He did not allude to 
the departure of the illustrious foreigner Garibaldi, or tho failure said 
to have taken place in the celebration of the memory of Shakespeare, 
or of that disgraceful aggressive war by Prussians and Austrians that 
was plundering Denmark of its sea shores and territories ;—there was 
enough besides all this in the way of ships and schools of naval archi- 
tecture, the principal of which is to be established in London on the 
suggestion of the Institution of Naval Architects, at least so tells us 
Sir Johu Pakington, the progress of wood and iron, of one or both in 
our future ships of war, and the hundred and one things connected 
with the whole question of nautical matters. And without further 
observation he would at once refer to the subject of their preservation 
from weed. He had heard it said that our iron ships were to be pre- 
served by a copper sheathing with an intervening one of wood; but 
whether the outer material were iron or copper it would still require 
protection. Now there could be no doubt that in this subject Peacock 
was ahead of all others, and lere is another proof of his superiority ia 
preserving either the one or the other. 


The naval world is much interested in the question of what is the 
best coating for our ironclads and Warriors. The Megera troop- 
ship, which was coated with copper oxide, has been recently docked 
at Devonport, when, after seven months’ work only, she presented the 
appearance of a rock at half tide,—so covered was she with barnacles, 
cuoral, weed, and other impedimenta of the seas; whereas the Hina- 
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layn troop-ship, on being docked at Keyham, was found, after nine 
months’ work, to have merely a few minute barnacles and slime,— 
nothing whatever to impede her way, and this, too, after a voyage 
round the world. We hear great complaints from nautical men, of the 
destructive action of some of the copper compounds used on the bot- 
toms of our iron-sides. The subject is of the utmost importance, and 
we doubt not that it will sooner or later receive due attention in the 
proper quarter. We are glad to hear that the composition of Messrs. 
Peacock and Buchan, which has been so succeesfully used in the case 
of H.M. troop-ship Himalaya, is so extensively patronized by the 
great steam navigation companies and divers foreign governments. 
That it is proved to be a thorough good thing for the purpose of 
keeping an iron ship’s bottom from fouling, and from the destructive 
effects of galvanic action, there is no doubt, after the repeated success- 
ful trials that have been made. There may be still better composi- 
tions as yet undiscovered ; but till they are brought to light, it would 
‘be as well to keep the copper oxide for wooden bottoms, and apply to 
the iron-sides the stuff that really does answer the object. 


The question of the best packet port for West India and Southern 
mails is exciting attention, said Albert. It appears that Dartmouth 
and Falmouth are moving in earnest ou the subject in the way of de- 
putations to the government, as will be seen by the following :— 


A large and influential deputation attended on the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral with reference to the question which is again being agitated as 
to expediting the delivery of letters by the ocean mail packets, 
Among the deputation were John Hardy, Eeq., M.P., W. 8. Lindsay, 
Esq., M.P., John Pender, Esq., M.P., Alfred Seymour, Eeq., M.P., 
Sir Henry Paul Seale, Bart., C. Seale Hayne, Esq., chairman of the 
Dartmouth Railway, G. E. Bidder, Esq., chairman of the Dartmouth 
Harbour Board; Captain Sheringham, R.N., Captain Arkwright, 
R.N., Captain Bulley, &c. : 

Mr. Hardy introduced the subject by referring to the two govern- 
ment reporta of 1840, whereby, after referring in detail to the in- 
quiries the commissioners had made as to the best port in the West of 
England for the arrival and departure of the mail packets, they una- 
nimously reported on both occasions in favour of Dartmouth. 

Attention was drawn to the important fact that the railway would 
be completed in July down to the harbour at deep water, with very 
commodious wharfage and piers, so that the steamers might go along- 
side at any time of the tide, day or night, and the other facilities were 
fully entered into in detail. Mr. Lindsay mentioned the practical ex- 
perience he had had during the time his line of vessels had carried the 
‘mails between England and Calcutta, and explained the advantages 
which he considered Dartmouth possessed over all other western ports. 
Captain Sheringham, who was for many years in the government sur- 
vey department, and had surveyed all the western harbours, gave a 
very clear statement of facts in support of the advantage of Dart- 
wouth over all other western ports. A detailed statement was handed 
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in showing the great saving in time to the merchants of London, and 
especially to those at Liverpool and Manchester, and all northern 
towns, by a western port being fixed. It was urged on the Postmas- 
ter-Gen-ral that the government ought to assist in this important 
point by inquiring into these facts, and when satisfied as to which port 
gave the greatest facilities, requiring the packets to call at that port. 
His lordship promised to give every attention to the statement of the 
deputation, and that the matter should be fully considered before the 
next tenders for the mail service were called for. 


And Falmouth thus puts forth ite claim. 


A deputation had an interview with her Majesty’s Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, Lord Stanley of Alderley, on the 19th of April, at the House 
of Lords, on the subject of making Falmouth the port of call for the 
West India mail steamers. | 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were members of the depu- 
tation:—The Earl of St. Germans, Lord Wodehouse, Mr. G. J. 
Goschen, M.P.; Mr. Robert Dalgleish, M.P.; Mr. W. Buchanan, 
M.P.; Mr. H. E. Crum Ewing, M.P., President of the Glasgow West 
India Association; Mr. A. Black, M.P.; Colonel Sykes, M.P.; Mr. 
A. M. Dunlop, M.P.; Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.; Sir M. 
Shaw Stewart, Bart., M.P.; Mr. E. H. J. Craufurd, Jun., M.P.; Mr. 
E. Potter, M.P.; Mr. H. Pease, M.P.; Hon. A. Egerton, M.P.; Mr. 
Bramley Moore, M.P.; Mr. J. Pilkinton, M.P.; Mr. G. S. Beecroft, 
M.P.; Mr. H. R. Grenfell, M.P.; Sir A. Hood, Bart, M.P.; Mr. L. 
L. Dillwyn, M.P.; Mr. J. W. Buller, M.P., Chairman of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway Company; Mr. T. J. A. Robartes, M.P.; Mr. 
Nicholas Kendall, M.P.; Mr. Richard Davey, M.P.; Mr. John St. 
Aubyn, M.P.; Mr. T. G. Baring, M.P.; Mr. M. E. Smith, M.P.; 
Mr. H. Paull, M.P.; Hon. F. L. Gower, M.P.; Mr. Grainger, Pre- 
sident of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Fleming, Secre- 
tary Manchester Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Potter, Chairman of 
the Great Western Railway Company; Mr. Bruce and Mr. Meade 
King, Directors Bristol and Exeter Railway Company; Mr. Robert 
Tweedy, Chairman Cornwall Railway Company; Mr. Alfred Fox, 
Chairman Falmouth Docks Company, and others. 

The deputation was introduced by the Earl of St. Germans. Mr. 
Goschen having presented a memorial, signed by a large number of 
merchants, bankers, and others of the City of London, in favour of 
the object of the deputation, Mr. Dalgleish, Mr. Crum Ewing, and 
other members from the North, set before his lordship the great incon- 
venience sustained by the northern commercial interests from the short 
time at present allowed for the replies to letters, and the advantage of 
having an earlier delivery by landing the mails at Falmouth, from. 
which at least twenty-four hours would be gained by the public. Mr. 
Grainger, President of the Liverpool Chamber, stated the strong in- 
terest felt at that port on the subject, and asked his lordship what ad- 
ditional subsidy was required by the Royal Mail Company for landing 
and embarking the mails at Falmouth. His lordship replied, about 
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£3,500, and made some remarks on the time occapied between Fal- 
mouth and Plymouth, and between Falmouth and London, by the 
present mail service. Mr. Potter, Chairman of the Great Western 
Railway Company, stated that a special mail service from Falmouth 
to London might be performed in from eight to nine hours. Mr. 
Bramley Moore, Mr. St. Aubyn, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Abernethy, and 
others, having addressed his lordship, his lordship stated that he was 
not at present prepared to recommend the government to incur the 
additional expence which the alteration would involve, but that the 
whole subject was now under consideration. 


Now there is much for consideration between these two places, said 
Albert. The snug deep water estuary of Dartmouth beats Falmouth 
in many respects. What can be compared with the advantage of 
having the steamboat at her pier as soon as soon as she is inside, and 
that close to the rail which was but six hours to London. Falmouth 
has its former prestige as a packet station, but is ten and a half hours 
to London, express, by Bradshaw. 


[ We could find no room for further discussion —Eb. ] 
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Name. 

13, ee aps of 8t. eel Est. Spring, 1864. 

14. Calais Pier {France, N. |Eastern , Est. Ist May, 1864. (a.) 

16. Cape Kiti Est. 16th Mareh, 1964. 
Mersina Est. 20th March, 1864. (0.) 
Tripoli Est. 26th March, 1864. (c.) 

16. 8. Ciprian Est. 30th May, 1864. 


Red light. 





P. Fixed. FA. Fised and Fiashing., RB. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Ket. Eetablished. 





(a.) 14.—The light willl be shown when there are eight feet water at the 
entrance of the channel. The small green light will be discontinued. The 
tidal light ee ee from it Rouge Shisar a opr ae nee 

(b.) 15.—The lights are fixed red lights, p verti ; the upper light 
is forty-nine feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be secn at a 
tance of five miles. 
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(c.) 15.—The light isa fixed red light, at an elevation of fifty-six fect 
above the mean level of the sea. It is seen all round the horizon, and visible 
from a distance of five miles. The tower stands on the highest rt of 
Ramkine Islet, at the outer extremity of the chain of islets and rocks forming 
Tripoli Roadstead. 





Revo.vine Licht ON tHE West HINDAR. 


The Belgian Government has given notice that a light bas been 
placed on the West Hindar Bank to assist vessels making the Belgian 
coast, lat. 51° 22°8' N. and long. 2° 26:4’ E. | 

The light appears once in every half minute; every third appear- 
ance of it being red, the two preceding and the two following being 
of the natural colour. 

The vessel lies ia seventeen fathoms at low water, and rather more 
than half a mile from the South part of the bank, with the following 
bearings :— Newport light, S. 20° E., 17°9 miles; Dunkerque light, 
S. 27° W., 19°8 miles; Dyk red buoy, S. ah E., 3°5 miles; South 
Foreland lights, S. 894° W., 42°7 miles; Galloper light, S. 22° W., 
29°8 miles; North Hindar, N. 38° E., 15:2 miles; Ostende light, 
S. 47° E,, 20:2 miles: magnetic bearings. 





Mitne Banx,—Aldlantic Ocean. Report of Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne, K.C.B. 


“When the Atlantic Ocean is thoroughly examined,” said Liev- 
tenant Sainthill, in our volume for 1859, ‘‘I expect the ‘lofty lump’ 
on my mountain will be found ‘somewhere thereabouts.’” Now, this 
“thereabouts” is the position in which that officer had reported a deep 
cast of 100 fathoms in 1832. A deeper cast of some 38,000 fathoms 
had been made by Commander Dayman, and so near to Lieutenant 
Sainthill’s 100, as to induce that officer to doubt the Lieutenant’s 
accuracy. 

The subject was examined in 1859, and we then concluded that 
while the superior accuracy of the government means with which 
Commander Dayman was supplied rendered his result conclusive, 
there was still no reason whatever to doubt the correctness of Lieu- 
tenant Sainthill’s report,—not strictly in the position assigned. to his 
100 fathoms, but that such a depth was “thereabouts,”—and the 
justness of our views has lately received the most ample confirmation. 
Before the “ Atlantic has been thoroughly examined,” the attention of 
Admiral Milne having been attracted by the peculiar colour of the 
water on his passage home, he dropped his lead, and we have the good 
fortune to receive the following report from him, addressed to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty :-— 


“ On the 28th March, in lat. 43° 35’, long. 38° 50’ W., during tha 
passage from Bermuda to England, the sea assumed a dark, dull, lead 
colour, and soundings were obtained in 92 and 81 fathoms, and twelve 
miles E.N.E., 100 fathoms, fine sand and ooze. 
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* T am inelined to think that a bank of some considerable extent 
exists in this locality, as the water for many hours previous to sound- 
ing was of the same pecaliar tint, indicating soundings, and this ap- 
pearance continued to the EN.E. until the night of the 29th inst. 
This morning we regained blue water, and with reference to notices 
on the chart of 100 fathoms water (Sainthill), 35 (1851), it strikes 
me as probable that this bank extends from long. 42° W. to 35° W., 
. and between the late. of 42° and 45° N.” 


Here, then, after an interval of thirty-two years, we have the satis- 
faction of seeing Lieutenant Sainthill’s cast of 100 fathoms amply . 
confirmed. Indeed, Sir A. Milne is of opinion that a bank of sound- 
ings extends E.N.E. and W.S.W., true, between the meridians and 
parallels which he has named. There appears to be ample grounds for 
this conclusion, and there is quite sufficient authority for a further 
examination of this bank, on which even less depths than Admiral 
Sir A. Milne’s 81 fathoms may be found. Indeed, there is a suspicious 
cast of not more than 35 fathoms, with the date of 1851 against it, 
the authority for which we have not been able as yet to ascertain. 

But assuming Admiral Sir A. Milne’s position to be correct, we 
shall preserve the true bearings and distances of (1) Lieutenant 
Sainthill’s 100, (2) the 35 fathoms of 1851, and (3) the ;,,5 no bottom 
of Conmander Dayman, as follows :— 


1. bears N. 68° W., 106 miles. 
2 5, 8. 67° W., 145 ,, 
3. ,, 9. 54° W., 146, 


We look on Admiral Milne’s sounding as a most important contri- 
bution to the chart, for it not only comes as unassailable in veracity 
from his high authority, but is also a confirmation of Lieutenant 
eee peak on what may with great propriety be called the Milne 

ank. 

We consider this bank as well deserving further examination, if a 
thorough examination of the Atlantic is really only to be gained step 
by step, or if we are really anable to further the cause of submarine 
telegraphy by instituting such a voyage as that of which our Ameri- 
can friends set us so good an example in the voyage of their little 
vessel the Dolphin. | | 

The Hydrographer of the Admiralty bas named the bank here 
alluded to the Milne Bank. | 





Davip axp Vine Horsz-Snor Reers,—East Coast of Australia. 


The assigned position of these dangers, given in the Australia Dit 
rectory, Vol. 1i., p. 277, were passed over and sounded on by H.M.S. 
Herald, in 1859, but nothing was seen, and consequently they were 
expunged from the charts. Information has lately been received at the 
Admiralty that the ship Warsfell, Mr. Hugh Brodie, Master, bound 
to Port Denison from England with emigrants, sighted two reefs, one 
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in lat. 19° 20’ S., long. 152° E., the other in lat. 20° 5’ 8., long. 151° 
5’ E., which latter is probably a portion of the edge of the Great 
. Barrier Reef. The former reef is described to be of an oval shape, 
N.W. and 8.E., and about five or six miles in circumference ; the latter 
to be about ten miles in circumference, of a horse-shoe shape, and open 
to the N.N.E. 

. Caution.—The mariner is again reminded that the Curtis and Ca- 
pricorn Channels are the only entrances into the Inner Route from . 
the South-eastward, and that nothing would justify him in attempting 
& passage through the Great Barrier Reefs, the outer edge of which, 
- between the Swain Reefs and Cape Grafton, has never been traced. 
The Warsfell succeeded in passing through the Great Barrier, but it 
must have been at great risk of life and property. 





A Dan@erous Rock in Gaspar Straits. 


Liverpool, March 4th, 1864. 

Sir,—I notice, in your publication of the 29th Feb., an account of 
the loss of the ship Lammermuir in Gaspar Strait, and, from the bear- 
ings there given, I am convinced it must have been the same rock on 
which I struck in 1849, homeward-bound from China. In working 
through the strait with a fresh southerly breeze, the ship all at once 
ran herself three feet out of-the water forward. On sounding from the 
ship we had no less than twelve fathoms from the taffrail to the bow- 
sprit end, but could touch the rock from the bow with an oar, just under 
the foremast, where there were only twelve feet, and perfectly conical. 
We hung four hours on it, using every endeavour to heave her off. 
Having lost all our small anchors, we were in the act of getting out 
the launch to run out a bower, when the tide turned, canted her round, 
and she dropped off, losing forward length of false keel. 

My son having all my books and charts with him at sea, I am un- 
able to give the exact bearings, but, if memory serves me right, my im- 
pression is this rock lies about W.b.S. 3S. of little Pulo Leat 14 miles, 
the most southerly visible point of the large island E.b.S.?S. from 
it. I remarked at the time I must have gone between it and the 
island many times, both night and day. I reported this rock from An- 
jer to Batavia, but as that was my last voyage to sea, I was not in the 
way of noticing whether it had been surveyed subsequently, and cor- 
rectly laiddown. It is a most dangerous rock, next to impossible to 
find, its surface being so small there is never sea enough to cause a rip- 
ple on it. Inthe absence of either books or charts I may bea little in 
error, but if you think these remarks worth inserting you are quite 
welcome to them. 

Yours truly, 
BenJaMIN SPROULE. 
To the Editor of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 
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Waics 1s THE Most Proper Port or CALL IN THE CHANNEL FOR 
OUR ForREIGN MAIL STEAMERS ? 


The notices of two deputations to the Government on this subject 
a few days ago has suggested the foregoing question. And as it is 
one of those that partakes very much of a nautical character, it may be 
fairly considered within the province of this journal to look at it in all 
its bearings—to sift out facts, and separating them from all private 
interests—to ascertain which is the most proper port for the Indian 
mails in order to secure those advantages to the public which they 
have aright to expect. “The right man in the right place” is an 
aphorism, the realization of which is generally appreciated, and we 
hold that “right things in their right places” is another no less valu- 
able in order to get out of them that perfect system of work which 
the former requires. 

Free from all prejudice and ignoring all interests in considering this 
subject, our only object here is to arrive at the true and proper answer 
to the above question, viz.:—Which is the most proper port of 
call—because the most advantageous in point of distance, which is 
time, and convenience, which is another species of time—for the 
arrival and departure of the foreign mails. 

The competing western ports may be considered as Falmouth, 
Piymouth, Dartmouth, and Southampton, although the latter cannot 
be considered a western port. 

It will be convenient to assume a position at the entrance of the 
Channel, through which all the foreign mail steamers would pass, as 
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serving as a point from which distances can be measured to any one of 
the four ports; and the most convenient position appears to be about 
fifty nautical miles N.W. true from Ushant. We will assume and call 
this point, A; the course to Southampton, however, lies nearer to 
Ushant than the one adopted. As time is equivalent to distance, we 
will measure the former by the latter and allow a rate of 10 knots to 
the hour for that purpose. 

Taking the several ports which we have selected—Falmouth, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, and Southampton—in their due order, we begin 
with the first. 

At Falmouth the steam packet, it must be presumed, would lie in 
Carrick Road, distant about a mile from the railway terminus ; for 
although we hear of docks at that place, it does not appear that a 
vessel can approach them without crossing the shoal bank which 
masks their entrance. It is said that a channel is to be dredged 
through this bank; but as the tide runs directly over it both ways, 
it must be something more than a mere cut that must be dredged away 
to allow for the action of that tide, and prevent it from silting up. 
As these docks and rail are inaccessible to the vessel from want of 
water, recourse must be had to boats or a small steamer. 

Then from our position at A to Falmouth, being 75 miles, the case 
will stand thus in respect of time :— 


A to Falmouth ie i ed a .. 6h. Om. 
Anchorage to landing and rail: boat orsmall steamer 1 0 
Express to London® .. ne Seg ds .. 10 385 





A to London by Falmouth .. zs i .- 17 36 


We now turn to Plymouth. The steamer must here also arrive in 
the Sound while the tide is up, or she cannot go to Mill Bay, where 
her landing pier is situated. Her anchorage in the Sound, moreover, 
is about a mile and a half from Mill Bay, whither her mails and 
passengers must be carried, as at Falmouth. But, admitting that the 
tide will allow her to run at once to her pier, there is the spit of 
Drakes Island to be passed, on a rather tortuous course, in a dangerous 
navigation during a dark night. As the distance from A to Plymouth 
Sound is 109 miles, the summary of this route would be as follows :— 


Ato Plymouth .. ae in ace i Oth. 
Delay of anchorage to landing and rail: boat .. 1 
Express to London : si aie 7 

A to London by Plymouth - es us .. 17} 


Here, again, as at Falmouth, there is a delay, arising from the same 
causes, the open character of the roadstead, where the mail steamer 
would frequently have to remain for tide time, together with consider- 
able difficulties of approach to her landing jetty. 

Now, what do we find at Dartmouth? First, abundance of water; 


* These times are all from Bradshaw. 
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secondly, the immediate proximity of perfect shelter: thirdly, an 
ample depth of water at low water of the lowest tides, sufficicnt to 
admit the mail steamer herself at once to run to her jetty, which jetty, 
i¢ may be also observed, is not a mile from sea. 

These, indeed, are first-rate advantages—those which constitute the 
very essence of qualification for a port of call for a mail steamer. 
Here all boating is dispensed with. The passengers, instead of 
enduring the miseries of a tedious middle passage, exposed occasionally 
to the inclemency of weather and sprays of the sea, have merely to 
step on to the jetty, and about fifty yards takes them to the rail. 
Thus time and comfort are secured without inconvenience or risk. 

One objection to Dartmouth has been its contracted space? Let 
us look to this. The mouth of Dartmouth Harbour is above a cable’s 
length across from one headland to the other. With leading lights, 
so that whatever may be the kind of weather outside, the steamer can 
enter by means of these, at any state of the tide; and as the breadth 
increases inside and continues up to the steamer’s pier, there is no 
difficulty for her to contend with, nor need she do more than give a 
moderate berth to a point, where a turn may be necessary, until she 
slows her engines to take up her berth. No shoals are in ber way or 
aught to avoid; neither is there lere that open exposed navigation 
that must be encountered at Plymouth or Falmouth. The vessel is 
no sooner within the heads of the estuary than she is in a pool, Jand- 
locked ; and in a word it may be truly said that here is the least 
amount of sea risk, and the easiest access at all times of tide or 
weather. 

We have heard Dartmouth Harbour spoken of as being a blind 
harbour—a definition which does not come home to a seaman’s mind. 
If by a blind harbour be meant one that is beset with shoals, then 
those who apply it to Dartmouth must be blind themselves to the facts 
of the case. 

Dartmouth Harbour, then, has given abundant answer to all the 
queries for the requirements of a port of call for the mail steamers, 
and such answers that neither of the others can in our opinion return. 
Let us now turn to the question of time for the arrival of the mails in 
London. From the position at— 


A to Dartmouth is oe 4% ee ic 103h. 
Delay of anchorage to landing and rail .. %% 0 
Express train to London .. = £5 re 6 

A to London by Dartmouth _.... Sis at -- 16) 


Thus Dartmouth claims advantage in time over the two former ports. 

But we have yet to look to Southampton, a place which, as already 
possessing the privilege of being the port of call for the mail steamer, 
should have advantages superior to any other. Southampton is far 
eastward, a long way up Channel, a fact which strikes us is certainly 
not in its favour, as so much time is lost in the delivery of the mail 
that would correspond to the difference between the rate of the vessel 
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and the rate on the rail. However, reverting to our code of questions 
we do not find that all of them can be answered affirmatively at 
Southampton. Here, again, we must depend on the condition of the 
tide as to approaching Southampton. No doubt there are good docks 
at Southampton, but a rise of tide is required to allow the steamer to 
get into them. ‘There is also a good landing pier at Southampton, but 
it is in the same predicament—without the tide the steamer cannot get 
near it, and her anchorage, from which she must land the mail and 
passengers by small steamer, is often even further off that pier than 
at Falmouth or Plymouth. 

Nor does Southampton enjoy an entire freedom from sea risk ; 
the passage of the Needles and the Solent require something more 
than caution, occasioning an anxiety on some occasions of no ordinary 
kind; and yet we find Southampton the port of the mail steamers, 
-——a preference which possibly may have arisen from the South- 
Western Railway between Southampton and London, being among 
the first that was completed in this country. 

We cannot, therefore, in any common justice, award the palm ‘to 
Southampton, Let us see how it stands in point of time with 
London. 


A to Southamptonin,.. ee - aa .- 19h. Om. 
From anchorage by boat tu land... a sa: Fad 0 
Express to London 2 es . 2 68 





A to London by Southampton se ie .. 2 658 


Then, to sum up, these times stand thus for the four ports :—From 
position A— 


Falmouth mails would arrive in London in .. 17h. 35m. 
Plymouth .. a os ae ais -» 17° 15 
Dartmouth .. ie bald a og .. 16 16 
Southampton ss om ee as .. 22 658 


Showing an advantage in favour of Dartmouth of lh. 25m. over 
Falmouth, [h. over Plymouth, and Sh. 38m. over Southampton. 

We have allowed to the three ports to which Dartmouth is thus 
superior one hour each for the time which it would require to get the 
mail on the rail; but we believe that this frequently would be 
considerably exceeded in all of them. Dartmouth, having no such 
interruption as that to which the others are subject, has thus a 
superior claim, which would ensure the delivery of the mail in London 
from that port with the utmost regularity in sixteen hours and a 
quarter. . 

We had just arrived at this stage of our inquiry when,we discovered 
that this very question had been discussed by a committee so long ago 
as in 1841; and it is satisfactory to find our own conclusions con- 
firmed by the members of that committee, Admiral Sir James Gordon, 
the chairman, and Captain R. Drew, an Elder Brother of the Trinity 
House. ‘The ports which they had selected for their consideration 
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were the four above mentioned, and our conclusions are identical. 
Indeed that conclusion is founded on so much seamanlike reasoning 
and deliberate consideration of the qualities which they consider a 
packet station should possess, that it should properly form part of any 
discussion on the subject. 

We have never read a fairer or more dispassionate report than this, 
or one which meets every argument on this important question more 
completely, giving to each, whether for or against, its due considera- 
tion and weight in the scale; and since any partial extract from it 
might be supposed to be suggested as supporting our own conclusions, 
we shall introduce it here in its entire state, as confirming our own 
opinion in a most complete as wellas unexpected manner. It appears 
to be a return to an order of the House of Commons, and is dated 
10th of August, 1840, for a copy of the report of tke committee 
appointed by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to inquire as 
to the comparative advantages afforded by different ports ingthe 
Channel as ports for the arrival and departure of the West India 
Mails. 


Admiralty, Somerset House, 6th August, 1840. 

1. Sir,—In accordance with the desire of my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, signified in your letter of the 20th of May, 1840, 
to Rear-Admiral Sir James Gordon, and in fulfilment of the in- 
structions contained therein, we, the undersigned, have prosecuted the 
desired examination, and inquired into the advantages respectively 
afforded by the ports in the British Channel for the efficient per- 
formance of the public service, undertaken by the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company. 

2. The points to which their lordships have been pleased to direct 
our especial attention in the investigation of this important question 
are to require, in the first instance, the reasons on which the chairman 
of the said steam packet company had submitted that Southampton 
be fixed on as the port for embarking and landing the mails to and 
from the West Indies, and then to examine into the claims of the 
different ports in the British Channel; reporting to their lordships 
which port we might consider most eligible for the purpose, with 
regard to facility of access at all times, and with reference to the 
internal arrangements of the post-office for despatch in the trans- 
mission of the mails. 

3. We now beg leave to report, for their lordships’ information, that 
the directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company having fur- 
nished the committee with a statement, setting forth the contemplated 
advantages which they considered -would result to the public, and to 
the proprietors whom they represented, by the adoption of South- 
ampton, we proceeded to the coast, and visited in the following order 
the ports of Southampton Portsmouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, and 
Devonport, and the waters connected therewith ; also Falmouth and 
Mounts Bay. 


4. From each of these places memorials had been prescutcd to Her 
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Majesty’s Government, and copies thereof had been furnished us for 
our guidance. The authorities of each port were previously apprized 
of our intended visit and examination, accompanied by a request that 
they would be prepared to adduce such evidence, either verbal or 
written, as they might consider essential in support of their respective 
memorials ; and upon our arrival at each place we made further com- 
munication to the gentlemen deputed to conduct the case on the part 
of the memorialists of the objects we had in view, and our readiness 
to receive any evidence, however extensive, which they might consider 
desirable to produce. 

5. Notwithstanding our previous practical acquaintance with these 
several ports and their localities, we, on this occasion, felt it our duty 
to examine most attentively their respective capabilities ; and we 
endeavoured to elicit, by strict interrogatory of the witnesses, any 
points bearing upon the subject of our investigation which might have 
escaped our personal notice in past or present time. 

6. Throughout the whole course of our proceedings a deep interest 
was invariably manifested by the parties to whom the task of repre- 
senting the alleged advantages of each particular port had been 
assigned ; nor can we withhold this expression of our sense of their 
zeal and intelligence. 

7. The period of a week passed at Southampton, the same time at 
Portsmouth, four days at Dartmouth, ten days at Plymouth, including 
Devonport, and seven days at Falmouth—a large portion of which 
time was devoted to the reception of evidence—will, we trust, suffi- 
ciently testify to their lordships our anxious desire to obtain the fullest 
information upon every point connected with this investigation. 

8. Their lordships were pleased to authorize us to examine into the 
advantages of selecting any other port in the English Channel than 
those which might come before us by memorial; but we have not 
judged it expedient to avail ourselves of this authority beyond a 
cursory survey of the harbour of Fowey, on our return to the east- 
ward from Mounts Bay in Her Majesty’s steamer Meteor; and this 
port does not call for remark with reference to the subject before us. 

9. Upon our arrival in London, we addressed a letter to the chair- 
man and directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, inviting 
them to lay before us any objections which they might have to offer 
against the selection of Portsmouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Devon- 
port, or Falmouth, should it appear to us, on a review of the evidence 
produced, that one of those ports was eligible for the contemplated 
purpose of a packet station. We have received from that Company 
their reply, and we have given it our serious attention. 

10. Before we advise their lordships of the result of our investiga- 
tion, or state the reasons on which that result is founded, we beg to 
offer a few introductory observations. 

11. We consider, that while in this country the Jocomotive engine 
and its important uses continue to occupy the attention of men of 
science, and a redundancy of capital encourages the spirit of energetic 
enterprise, it is not unreasonable to suppose that a railroad may at 
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some future period be prolonged to the S.W. Land’s End of England, 
and a harbour constructed in that neighbourhood, where the mails 
may with facility be put on board and landed from the largest steam 
vessels ; and, provided such a railroad and harbour now existed, we 
should unhesitatingly recommend the latter for their lordships’ 
adoption, assured as we are that expedition and security are more 
attainable by railroad conveyance than by steam navigation. The 
expression of this opinion will at once convey to their lordships 
that we consider a western port most desirable for embarking and 
landing the mails to and from the West Indics, and upon which we 
shall hereafter further observe. 

12. We believe the requirements of a port for a packet station to 
be comprised, chiefly, in its adjacent headlands, as Jandfalls ; the light 
or lights exhibited thereon ; its comparative freedom from outlaying 
dangers; the depth of water in the entrance to and within the 
harbour, regardless of the state of tide; the rise of tide, and strength 
of its stream ; and most especially the tranquility of its waters. 

13. The advantages of a quict and not much frequented harbour 
must be obvious ; and we think that many objections present them- 
selves to the selection of a large naval port as a packet station, subject 
as it is, not only to the great national maritime operations, but, in some 
cases, to the influx of shipping seeking shelter therein, and which would 
necessarily occasion much obstruction to the departure or arrival of 
steam packets. 

14. Their lordships may rely that no occasion has been allowed to 
escape us of insuring to the parties advocating the claims of the 
several ports the fullest opportunity of tendering unlimited evidence 
upon their respective merits; and we have exercised a patient 
diligence in our inquiries into their capabilities, and into the localities 
of the towns immediately connected with them. 

15. Having, therefore, given the fullest consideration to all that has 
been adduced in support of the claims of Southampton, Portsmouth, 
Dartmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, and Falmouth ; and having most 
anxiously and deliberately viewed the whole question in its various 
bearings, together with the concluding paragraph of their lordships’ 
instructions : 

16. We beg to state our opinion, that Dartmouth will be found the 
most eligible port wherein the mails to and from the West Indies may 
be embarked and landed. 

17. In coming to this conclusion, it behoves us to state the reasons 
which have governed us in this selection ; and in the endeavour to set 
forth the advantages which we consider Dartmouth to possess for the 
contemplated service, as they apply to the packets, the Post-office, 
and the public generally, we shall abstain from bringing it into direct 
comparison with any other port further than to exhibit their re- 
spective distances by sea andland from a given point, and the probable 
time that would be occupied in the transmission of the mails to and 
from two great centres—viz., London and Birmingham ; the result of 
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which we find to be not unfavourable to Dartmouth, independent of 
the superior qualifications we deem that port to possess. 

18. This comparison, in a tabular form, we append to our report ; but 
it is proper to premise, that, in the selection of a western port as a 
station for the delivery and reception of the West India mails, in 
preference to one that may be situated more to the eastward, we have 
taken into account the greater degree of uncertainty which is attached 
to the transport of mails by steam vessels compared with that in which 
a coach or a railroad becomes the medium of conveyance ; and, as 
respects the eastern port, it should be borne in mind that the corres- 
pondence for and from the western part of our shores would be 
subjected to a carriage, in both cases, by sea and land, very wide of 
their destinations. 

19. That, as already adverted to, if we regard London and 
Birmingham as two great centres of communication, the former in 
connection with the south of England and the continent of Europe, 
together with its own vast importance, and the latter in reference to 
our great manufacturing districts, the north of England, with Scot- 
land, ard with Ireland, it becomes obvious that the conveyances from 
a western port towards those centres would have to pass through an 
extensive and populous country, and many towns of much considera- 
tion, which, independent of their individual importance, have for the 
most part “forward” post-offices, and are thereby constituted fresh 
centres for the distribution of correspondenee in their own vicinity 
and the surrounding country. 

20. In illustration of our opinion upon the requirements of a port 
for the present purpose, and upon the possession of these by the port 
of Dartmouth, we have to remark, that the bold headlands of the 
Start, a few miles S.W., and of Berry Head, a lesser distance N.E., 
render the approach to that port easy, and its precise situation readily 
distinguishable. 

21. It is true that at a short distance without the Start Point the 
Pear Tree Rocks lie; and at a space which forms a wide and suffi- 
ciently free passage between them the Skerries are situate ; but we do 
not regard these as presenting any important interruption to the navi- 
gation in this quarter, a bearing of the Start light beirg available for 
the purpose of clearing them by night; and the least experienced 
pilot need not apprehend danger from them by day ; yet we know not 
any reason why steamers in their passage to Dartmouth from the 
westward should not pass outside the Skerries, and consequently the 
Pear Tree Rocks; in which case little account need be taken of 
either. 

22. As respects the Berry Head, it is well known to be go steep and 
abrupt in its feature that a vessel of large dimensions may lie along- 
side of it and be afloat. 

23. In the entrance to Dartmouth from the westward, the Home 
Stone is in the way; and, in approaching from the eastward, the 
Ledges must be avoided ; but upon these dangers we nced only state 
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our conviction that, ‘with no great amount of lighting and buoyage, 
the harbour may be rendered most easy of access to steam vessels by 
night and by day. Any other port which might have been chosen by 
us would have required the same assisting guides, and some to a much 
greater extent. 

24, There is an abundant depth of water in the Channel to and 
within the harbour of Dartmouth; and, from the contracted state of 
the former, vessels, when at anchor in the latter, are, in the most com- 
prehensive meaning of the expression, “Jandlocked.” The rise of tide 
is ample, and the strength of its stream moderate. 

25. Under all circumstances, the waters of Dartmouth cannot but 
be perfectly tranquil, so that in the most tempestuous weather the 
mail steam packets would not thereby be prevented from embarking 
and landing the mails, or from receiving coals from floating depots 
moored either above or abreast the town, or from wharves carried out 
fram either shore ; but for this latter purpose the west side appears 
most eligible. 

26. Ata short distance above the town, on the west side of the 
river, there is a capacious dry dock, together with an extensive ship- 
building yard. . 

27. These are now untenanted, and in a state of some dilapidation ; 
they are, however, susceptible of reinstatement, and in their adapta- 
ce - the purposes of a dockyard may be rendered importantly 
useful. 

28. Dartmouth Harbour, from its narrow entrance, and the frequent 
adverse direction and unequal force of the wind, occasioned by the 
surrounding high lands, offers difficulties of access in heavy weather 
to sailing vessels ; and they are, therefore, prevented resorting to it as 
a place of refuge. 

29. To steam vessels, however, these circumstances offer no im- 
pediment, and the absence cf other vessels is of much importance to 
the uninterrupted execution of the mail steam packet service. 

30. We have thus stated the considerations which induce our re- 
commendation of Dartmouth as the most eligible mail steam packet 
station; and we now beg to draw their lordships’ attention to the 
reasons upon which we have adopted a certain basis for calculations 
as to the departure from and the arrival of the packets at a port, and | 
the transmission of the mails to their various destinations. 

31. We apprehend that the power of the royal mail steam packets 
will enable them to be navigated, under ordinary circumstances, upon 
straight lines between the ports of departure and arrival, so that the 
line from the port outwards to Barbadoes will differ from that followed 
in the return passage from Samana to the port of arrival ; and the 
direction of these lines will also be considerably affected by the situa- 
tion of the packet station in the British Channel. 

32. Referentially to a berth off Ushant, in passing that island 
either outwards or inwards, it is doubtful whether any two individuals 
would agree in the selection of such berth until the station in the 
English Channel shall have been determined. 

NO. 6.—VOI. XXXII. | 2p 
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33. The berth, therefore, from which we have deduced our calcula- 
tions, namely, fifty miles N.b.W. (magnetic) from Ushant, may in 
some degree be regarded as imaginary. 

34. We allow to the royal mail steam packets, on an average, speed 
of eight miles, to the mail coach ten miles, and to the railroad carriage 
twenty miles per hour: if any acceleration be conceded to the first- 
mentioned conveyance, the third must be allowed the like advantage, 
it being possibie that the speed of these two may be increased ; but, 
if so, we think the excess of the increase will be in the railroad 
carriage. 

35. The sorting the letters and making up the mails for shipment, 
and the sorting and preparation for transmission inland, will occupy 
the same space of time, whatever station may be selected; and we 
trust that such arrangements will be made by the post-office, that no 
delay beyond the period necessary for sorting the letters shall occur in 
forwarding the mails, should their arrival take place at prescribed 
hours, either after or before the departure of the regular daily mail 
coaches. 

36. We have it in evidence that the largest mails seldom, if ever, 
exceed the quantity which a mail coach can accommodate, with its 
accustomed number of passengers. 

37. In the statement to which we have referred asan Appendix, we 
have taken railroad credit on two routes leading to London, viz., from 
Southampton to London, and from Bridgewater via Bristol to London ; 
and upon those lines, in connection with Liverpool, we take the South- 
ampton route to London, and from thence to Liverpool, and with the 
before-mentioned road between Bridgewater and Bristol, we assume 
the line to be continuous from Gloucester to Liverpool ; but we are of 
opinion that the time will shortly arrive when the entire line between 
Exeter and Bristol will be complete and open to the public ; and at 
no very distant period the projected lines of railroad between Bristcl 
and Gloucester may be effected ; in which case or cases the merits of 
a western port as a packet station will be considerably augmented. 


The foregoing paragraphs, which we have numbered for reference, 
embody the whole report, but the appendix to it, relating to time, becomes 
unnecessary, since our own conclusions are referable to any chart. 
There is a letter, however, having reference to southern mails, which 
may be added, as we have included in our original question, both the 
Indies. We shall, therefore, add this, which runs as follows :— 


Admiralty, Somerset House, 11th August, 1840. 

Sir,—The instructions of my Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, conveyed to us in your letter of the Ist June, 1840, directed 
us to inquire and report, for their lordships’ information, as to the best 
port of arrival and departure for eontract steam vessels of 300 to 400- 
horse power, employed in the conveyance of Her Majesty’s mails 
between England, Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, with 
reference to any future contract which may be made for this service at 
the expiration of the existing one. 
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We now beg leave to report, for the information of their lordships, 
that the merits of the harbour of Dartmouth, as set forth in our 
reports of the 6th and 10th instants, have again influenced our de- 
cisions in this more recent examination ; and we are thereby induced 
to recommend it as the best port in the English Channel for the de- 
parture and arrival of steam vessels employed in the conveyance of 
Her Majesty’s mails between England, Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servants, 
JamreS A. GORDON, 
Rear- Admiral, Chairman. 
RicHARD Drew, 
Elder Brother of Trinity House. 
Tuomas LAWRENCE, 
Asst.- Sec. General Post Office. 
M. Dixon, Commander R.N, Secretary. 
R. More O'Ferrall, Esq., &c. 


And a subsequent letter of same date, from the same committee, 
adds :— 


That we are unanimously of opinion that Dartmouth is the most 
desirable station for the departure and arrival of the steam packets 
intended to be employed in the conveyance of Her Majesty's mails 
‘to and from Alexandria. 


The Committee then consider that Dartmouth would be the 
proper starting port, as this letter confirms, for mails to any part of 
the world that leaves the English Channel; but want of space 
obliges us to reserve our own concluding remarks on this subject for 
the next number. 


WaNDERINGS IN JAPAN.—Japanese Character—Nagasahi and tts 
Environs. 


The study of the Japanese language, surrounded as it is by diffi- 
culties, is, nevertheless, not difficult for the traveller to acquire—at 
least so much of it as will enable him to obtain common things of 
everyday use. The sound of it resembles very much that of the 
Italian. The vowels abound in it and sustain a harmonious sound 
where accent is always placed with good effect. The pronunctation 
is not difficult, and in a few weeks any one might attain, with a good 
memory, a sufficient number of names to communicate his wants 
without resorting to an interpreter. Every one who visits Japan and 
resides there for any time learna the language of the country, and 
some speak it fluently. As to the written language, and that con- 
cerning political matters, it is necessary before attaining it to go. 
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into a series of dry philological studies, which, up to the present 
time, the Missionaries only have the courage to undertake. 

It was late in the evening when our vessel appeared in the narrow 
channel which separates the islands of Ivosima at the entrance of the 
bay of Nagasaki. Very soon she was up with Papenbourg, cele- 
brated for a massacre of Christians towards the end of the [6th 
century, but before midnight we were on Japanese ground. We landed 
on the Qura jetty, which, it seems, is entirely aporopriated to 
strangers. Although the night was far advanced, I had the good 
fortune to find the friends I had left here on my former visit seated in 
the verandah smoking as usual. We each of us related our stories. 
But who that has seen Japan does not wish to return to it, and yet I 
was not expected so soon. It is the most agreeable place in the 
whole world ; but the voyage of three months from Europe, at a cost 
of a thousand dollars : then, again, the passage from Shanghai, is any- 
thing but a pleasant one. But these are the drawbacks, 

I was soon conducted where I was glad to find one of those enor- 
mous Ningpo beds, covered with fine mats and surrounded by a silk 
wauze curtain. Ningpo is celebrated for the manufacture of furniture. 
One may enjoy a quiet sleep in these hard, cool beds, protected from 
the multitudes of musquitoes, the singing noise of which is beard as 
they are flying round the impenetrable barrier of the curtain against 
these gormandizers of human blood. The same domestic who had at- 
tended me on my former visit to Oura entered my chamber, knew me 


immediately, and was overjoyed tosee me. ‘ Sindate okin all ingato,”. 


were his first words, meaning— Welcome to old friends,” indicating 
the amiable character of the people among whom I had come. But 
this salute of welcome is common in Japan, and is always what they 
say on recognizing one a second time, whether after a long or short 
absence. They have always been pleasant in my ears. It is pleasant 
when the first recognition of one when returning from anywhere 
testifies the remembrance of favours done, and agreeable when the 
first words of recognition are those of gratitudc. ‘They dissipate that 
little questionable uneasiness which may proceed from past events, and 
set things right in the mind with that feeling uppermost. The in- 
gratitude of the Chinese character certainly cannot be attributed to 
that of the Japanese. They remember for a long time any favour 
they may have received, although they do not readily pardon any ill 
that they may have sustained. Gratitude and resentment proceed but 
from one quality of the mind, and whoever possesses it is capable of 
devotion and hatred. It exists among the Japanese, and both their 
extreme patriotism and their love of revenge may be attributed to 
that quality alone. 

If one desired to know the lively impression of curious novelty 
which Japan makes on the visitor, it would be better to go direct to it 
from Europe; then one would have before him a most interesting sight 
—then would everything appear most extraordinary and worthy of 
observation. But most of the foreigners who leave Nagasaki are old 
voyagers, who, for several years, at least, from their depaiture from 
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Europe, have been accustomed to a continual change of scene in men 
and things that they are insensible to the charm of novelty, and 
quite disposed to confound what is original and characteristic with 
everyday scenes and events. Mankind easily becomes familiar with 
circumstances and things very opposite to each other, and accommo- 
dates himself with a marvellous facility to the fashion and condition 
of things where he is obliged to live. The desert or the ocean, the 
mountain or the plain, variety or uniformity in anything whatever, all 
become familiar to him. The stranger who lands at Japan finds 
himself frequently in the same condition as the man who, seated before 
a magic lantern, may have seen during a long time a thousand queer 
objects passing before him; if he is not fatigued with this constant 
variety—if he does not turn from the sight, he becomes, at least, ac- 
customed to surprises—his curiosity lessens, and the most extraor- 
dinary figures have no longer the power of exciting in him any 
extraordinary emotion. 

At any rate, I have never known an European who, on first landing 
at Nagasaki, was not struck with the admirable situation of the town 
and the charming appearance of the whole panorama of the bay. 
The harbour is narrow, being three miles long and scarcely one wide. 
It is commanded by hills covered with the richest vegetation, sur- 
rounded by a well cultivated country, villages and towns, temples, and 
single houses, which, with their white walls and glittering tiles under 
a bright sun, throw accidental lights on the dark foliage here and there 
producing the most pleasing effects. If the country docs not offer the 
magnificent and imposing views of certain well-known places, at least, 
it has no defect, and the whole effect combines to charm the eye. Far 
from being overcome by the grandeur of the view before him he ex- 
periences an clation of spirits ; and, becoming happier with so pleasing 
a picture of nature before him and throwing criticism aside, all he 
wishes is to enjoy in peace the beauty and splendour of the scene. 

The love of isolation and attachment to things as they are, which 
arises from certain narrow-minded views, the dislike of novelty and 
the horror of revolution, the different features of the Japanese cha- 
racter are all explained when one sees the region which has giyen rise 
_ to them. Happy, in the undisputed possession of the riches conferred 
on them by nature, no effort is required on the part of the Japanese 
to please their taste ; their few wants are entirely in accordance with 
what their country supplies and their state of civilization demands. 
All the wonders of the Western world, European ingenuity and its 
hardy pioneers inspire them with astonishment. 

Having guarded themselves against the troubles which the first 
Christians had occasioned them, they consider, not unreasonably, that 
what they may have to gain in commercial intercourse with foreigners 
may not be worth what they risk losing ; and their governors—wise 
and intelligent men—often well informed, only show themselves to be 
the faithful interpreters of the nation’s feeling in coldly receiving the 
advances which the representatives of foreign nations urge upon 
them, But this reserve has not sufficed to keep Japan from being 
invaded by strangers. From the time that the Americans and the 
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English determined on being the friends of Japan, it was not possible 
for her to escape the result of this questionable friendship. Never- 
thelesa, we see relationship firmly established at the ports which are 
opened to foreign trade, and it is not iikely that anything will remove 
their agents from them. 

There is nothing but life and animation in all parts of the harbour 
of Nagasaki. On the little island of Papenbourg, at the entrance, 
there are two towns, the people of which are all either fishermen or 
agricultural Jabourers. On penetrating into the port on the right 
hand are seen the country and cottages perched on the tops of the 
hills. ‘Then the town of Nagasaki extends like an amphitheatre, 
divided into three parts :—Nagasaki proper, Decima, the old Duteh 
town, and Qura, the resort of strangers. Nagasaki is situated ina 
beautiful valley of irregular form, descending from a chain of hills 
from 500 to 1,000 feet high. These hills leave between them the 
view of a most picturesque country, the summits of them being 
covered with dense forest, and their sides covered with cultivation 
and meadows attached to the houses and cottages. Lower down, in 
the vicinity of the town, about 200 feet below them, are seen temples 
surrounded by extensive gardens, where the living enjoy their walks 
and the dead reposein peace. In general, access to these temples is by 
magnificent stone steps. The cemeteries are all religiously preserved. 
The tombs of those who have died during the year are kept strewed 
with fresh flowers ; and smal] vessels containing water are placed on 
them, as well as salt and rice, and on certain occasions they are 
lighted up with lanterns, in token of sorrow, and ashes burnt over 
them. 

To the north of Nagasaki a large valley extends, through which 
there is a rivulet that falls into the bay, and its banks are inhabited 
by a numerous population. Often have I wandered alone in long 
walks over the country through which it runs; and never shall I 
forget the kind reception which I used to meet with from the people 
there. If Istopped to ask them to give me a light, in a moment the 
children would run for the brasero. Scarcely might F bave entered 
their door when the father would ask me to sit down, and the mother, 
with all native simplicity, would offer me tea. The whole family 
would collect round me and examine me with a childish curiosity, with 
which I took eare never to be offended. Perhaps the most venture- 
some would take and examine the cloth of which my coat was made— 
a little girl would take hold of my hair, and then run away ashamed 
of her impertinence. With a metallic button or two I could make the 
children happy. ‘Thank you,” all would call out at once; and, dropping 
on their knees, would bend their little heads to the ground and Jaugh 
with a grace which I was surprised to find in this low state of society. 
When I went away they would accompany me to the roadside; and 
when I had taken my leave of them, I could still hear their voices 
with'the words of “ Welcome back to-morrow.” 

I now allude to the years 1859 and 186], but I would not venture 
to say that the same words would be repeated to a stranger now. 
Since then our relations with the Japanese have gone through some 
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painful proofs, and at present we now find ourselves in a menacing 
attitude with, if not in, actual hostilities. At the moment in which 
I write, Yeddo is threatened by the British forces, because the Tycoon 
is unable to make the amende which the British Government 
require for the death of Mr. L. Richardson. The Japanese have been 
gradually brought to look on foreigners as dangerous men ; and if 
these are treated by them with still greater politeness, it will be seen 
that it arises from the feeling of distrust. 

To the west of the bay of Nagasaki stands the Russian establish- 
ment, near the native village of Inassa, The Russians have taken on 
them the custom of keeping themselves clear of all other foreigners 
at Japan. While the French, English, American, and Dutch 
functionaries, without exception, all reside on the eastern shore of 
the bay, in the midst of business matters, the Russians take themselves 
to Inassa, a little native village of fishermen and labourers. It is 
evident that their interests in this part are very different from those of 
the French or English. It is not commerce that occupies their at- 
tention. ‘They have no representztive at Yokohama, where such 
matters are treated on, and not a single Russian merchant is yct 
established in Japan. At Hakodadi—only a very industrious town, 
but without any foreign trade, and for which reason it is not occupied 
by the English or Americans, but proximating to the ports of Man- 
churia as it does, the Russians have always a small steam force there. 
And not only this, but they have a consul-general, a medical officer, 
and a priest established in the town. Here they have founded an 
hospital, have a building-yard, and have adopted various measures 
which show that their designs are for permanent duration. The 
Russian Government is like certain rich proprietors; it neglects 
nothing in extending its territory. The island of Yezzo, of which 
Hakododi is the capital, will most probably complete its scquisitions 
in this part of the world; and there can be no doubt that on some 
future occasion, not very far off, Russia will find some pretext for 
adding to it her dominions. 

Akonoura, another dependence of Nagasaki, near Inosima, is in a 
prospering condition. This little village, which is the property of a 
Japanese prince, is engaged in making iron for the construction of 
steam vessels ; but for some years the Government of the Tycoon, 
having considered the property as its own, has obtained from Holland 
a party of engineers and mechanics, who have formed at Akonoura a 
practical establishment for naval construction. In the course of a 
few years it has produced some good pupils, and the Japanese are in a 
condition to build steamers which, although they may not be com- 
parable with those of European and American construction, prove an 
aptitude in the Japanese character for imitating the productions of 
foreigners. ‘This may be considered a characteristic trait of the 
Japanese, and one that establishes a line of demarcation between 
them and the Chinese. Further again, Akonoura, with its large 
buildings surmounted by high red brick chimneys, resembles one of 
our Jarge manufacturing towns; and, saving the language and physi- 
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ognomy of the workmen, one might easily imagine himself transferred 
by some magic process to the works of Lancashire or one of those 
countries. ‘he Japanese have made most laudable efforts to equal 
the productions of Europe. This seat of scientific labour, and the 
progress made there during the short interval in which our relations 
with Japan have been established, has excited our astonishment and 
well deserves our praise. During a long course of centuries thesc 
people have remained almost in an absolutely isolated condition, unknown 
and uncared for by the rest of the world, and persevering in seeing 
and learning nothing passing beyond the limits of their own country. 
While the Japanese shut themselves up and completed their own 
isolation, there could be no such thing as progress; scierce and art, 
industry and philosophy, and policy, in all its branches, would be 
stagnant and sterile. But it was only necessary for Japan to open 
her ports to prevent all this—to recover the country, infact, from the 
apparent paralysis of her physical powers. This has been done. The 
presence of foreigners has warmed up her energies; and, in endea- 
vouring to imitate them, she has succumbed to the laws of progress, 
the influence of which she has 80 long defied. 

The Japanese are an intelligent race of people, lively and cheerful, 
and, above all, most patient ; not content with what they see to 
admire in other people’s houses, if they like it they set to work and 
produce another. In the course of four years they have formed a 
flotilla of vessels of war—they have re-organised their numerous 
troops, which are now to be armed and disciplined as European. 
They have established at Yeddo a college for the languages and 
sciences of the West and have sent to Holland for medical instructors, 
and have been assiduous in learning even the art of modern warfare. 
They have also learnt the art of navigation from the Dutch, an art 
most important to islanders like them; and, without any foreign assist- 
ance are able to navigate a steamer to the coast of America. Such 
rapid progress proves that there is an energy in the Japanese 
character that is not generally met with. To understand that character 
is but justice; it would be wrong to believe in a sentiment of in- 
surmountable antipathy which prevents them, without any motive, 
from mixing with Europeans. But the European must admire their 
strength, their daring, and their intelligence; he has acknowledged 
their superiority—to a certain degree he has just sought their alliance, 
and he would desire to esteem them if they would but render this a 
little easier than it is. 

The town of Nagasaki is in Jat. 32° 44’ N., and long. 129° 56’ E., 
with a climate healthy and temperate. The thermometer seldom goes 
down to Zero, and the greatest heat in summer never rises over 35°. 
The mean temperature of the year at Nagasaki is nearly the same as 
that of Florence or Rome, while the spring and summer_is that of 
France and, the winter much the same as that of Naples. In the 
months of June and July Nagasaki is inundated by torrents of rain. 
In general, it rains there much, and the little meteorological observa- 
tory established at Decima, in 1844, by M. Siebold, states that mean 
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number of rainy days for the year has been 108 yearly. Nagasaki 
contains 10,000 houses, and about 65,000 inhabitants. In reference 
to foreigners, the number of which is not above 100 or 120, 
they live outside of the town in places already to the south and west, 
called Decima and Oora. 

Decima, the old Dutch factory, forms an islet separated from the 
town by a canal, which is crossed by a wooden bridge. The gate of 
this bridge is closed every evening ; and the Dutch, treated thus in 
some measure like prisoners, have never to this day been able to 
enlarge the limits of their residence. But in all other respects they 
are entirely at liberty. The day is past for flattering compliments ; 
and, in order to appreciate their present condi.ion, it is only necessary 
to recall the past of the old Dutch residents. In Europe, the most 
false notions are entertained of the kind of life they lead in Japan. 
On this subject I would appeal to the Dutch commissary, M. D. 
Curtius, formerly chief of the factory at Decima, and who has left for 
himself the highest reputation in the East. Like many others he has 
never seen the Dutch submitting to indignities, trampling on the cross, 
and not approaching the high Japanese functionarics but with the 
most servile salutations. On thecontrary, lie has always been highly 
esteemed in Japan; no one has taken offence at his religious belief— 
his dealings with the governor of Nagasaki have always been on the 
grounds of equality, and his only restraint has been having a Japanese 
escort when walking beyond the limits of the factory. 

Old Decima, the picturesque Decima of Kompfer, Thunberg and 
Siebold, has been destroyed by fire. The new Deciina has lost all 
character—it is a very small affair, having about half-a-dozen good 
streets. The whitewashed houses look like barracks. There is 
nothing about them that is Japanese, and their builders seem to be 
desirous of erecting similar to what their inhabitants (European) have 
left at home. The Dutch factory is the residence of about thirty 
merchants and some official persons. This little community forms, 
even in the midst of the European colony, a kind of special society. 
Those who form it have their own special interests—they live to 
themselves, have their own affairs, and quarrel among themselves as 
they please. ‘They are seldom seen at Oora, the other free quarter, 
and they look coldly on English and Americans landed but yesterday 
on a territory which they have inhabited for 200 years. But these 
care little about them or their isolation, and even treat them with 
disdain. The English, they say, have not yet taken in Japan a posi- 
tion such as they have held during two centuries. They speak, in 
ostentatious terins, of the extension which commerce with Japan has 
received from their occupation of the country ; and they add, with 
envy, that the Anglo-Saxon race is the only one that understands the 
art of colonisation. 

The new foreign quarter, Oora, presents a far more animated 
Appearance. It is there that those persons reside who have been 
drawn to Japan from Europe and America by the opening of the 
ports. It is built to the southward of the city, in a very favourable 
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situation. Instead of being entirely isolated like Decima, it is diver- 
sified by undulating hill and dale, covered with country residences, 
. over which, from sunrise to sunset, wave the flags of the consulates 
of England, France, the United States, and Portugal. The greater 
part of the houses at Oora are large and airy, and surrounded by a 
verandah on the first floor. This, indeed, is the pleasantest part of 
the house, and is a place of much enjoyment in the evenings—a place 
of never tiring conversation. It is here that old recollections are 
talked over by those who are compelled to be absent in the far East. 
I remember once, after dinner, when the cloth was removed, the 
master of the house, calling silence, gave the toast of absent friends. 
The toast met with enthusiam. It was the heartfelt expression of 
sincere regret at absence from the country and the bospitality of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. ‘Absent friends” they know not, and never can 
know how touch they are loved by those who are far from them ina 
distant part of the world. Those men who, with a cheerful counte- 
nance, appear to have no other object than to amass wea!th, and who, 
in the pursuit of it, are condemned to a life of banishment and con- 
stant trial, preserve in their hearts the recollections of those who 
are dear to them, although far away. Thus, whoever comes to them 
from Europe, with a few lines from the hand of a friend, brings a 
souvenir from the loved country. I have often wondered at the kind 
attention with which men who are much occupied and worried by 
affaira of China and Japan have received travellers who have no other 
title to their favours than a letter of recommendation from a mutual 
friend. Such a message is as sacred as a letter of money; and the 
master of an establishment, on being satisfied that all is right, would 
no more refuse one than the other. | 


(To be continued. ) 


ORIGIN AND PRuGRESS OF THE SEAMEN’S HospiTAL Society. 


It has always been one of the first objects of this journal to be the 
advocate of good works—to assist all in its power in advancing the 
establishment of those beneficial institutions which tend to the pro. 
tection of life, and especially the well-being of that class of our 
society whose “ home is on the deep,” and without which, what would 
become of England? We need not refer here to the numerous causes 
to which we have alluded, but merely turn to the subject of fog 
signals in our last number. Qur only aim and objeet in discussing 
that question and stating facts was to show what was the right thing 
to be done. And if it be not done, at least we can say that this 
journal has done its duty, whether others have done so or not. The 
main object of that essay was to havea proper fog signal, such as was 
therein pointed out established on Cape Race for the important pur- 
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pose of saving life and property. We have just now received the 
following letter. 


86, King William Street, E.C. 
May 10th, 1864. 

Sir,—The committee of the seamen’s hospital (the Dreadnought, 
off Greenwich), desire me respectfully to solicit your sympathy in its 
behalf. 

The expenditure of the hospital requires the collection of £4,500 
annually from charitable offerings. During the last year there was a 
deficiency of receipts to the extent of £7 73. 

An anniversary dinner in aid of the funds has usually been held at 
this period of the year, but the committee are advised by many 
valuable friends of the society to dispense with the dinner and en- 
deavour to collect from public benevolence the amount usually received 
on such occasions. 

They will be very grateful for any help you may feel disposed to 
render for the support of an institution which, without recommenda- 
tion of any kind, receives sick and diseased seamen of all nations, 
supplying them with medical and surgical aid, lodging, support, 
and clothing until they are again fit to go to sea. 

Your obedient Servant, 
KEMBALL Cook, Secretary. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Now, every Englishman who knows the Dreadnought, and the 
good work that is done by that ship, cannot but deeply regret the 
facts stated in this letter. Placed as she is and has been for many 
years in the high road by water to the first mercantile port of this 
land, she has always been the admiration of all who have seen her, and 
could read as they passed her that she was the receptacle for “sick 
and diseased seamen of all nations !”—the only ship in the world that 
can boast so benevolent a purpose—honourable to the country to 
which she belonged ; and more than honourable, for she is in her 
station to fulfil the works of the true Christian—to exercise one of 
the first mandates of the Saviour of the world, to heal the sick and the 
maimed, and to relieve the seaman who is distressed by accidents or 
ill health, as if he were English, let him come from whatever part of the 
world he might. Such has been the good work of the Dreadnought, em- 
powered, we may say, to perform that work by the voluntary aid of 
our countrymen. This work of benevolence has been advocated, year 
after year, by the friends of the Dreadnought, and right well have 
they succeeded until the last annual meeting, when we are apprised by 
the foregoing letter that a change for the worse has taken place. The 
return of voluntary collections falls far short of former years—so 
short, in fact, that an appeal must be made to the whole country to 
come forward and extricate the institution of this admirable charity 
from the fangs of dissolution. And when an appeal of this im- 
portant magnitude is made, and with all its excellent doings is brought 
home to Englishmen, we are satisfied it will not be made in vain. The 
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shipwrecked mariner finds an ample number of bencvolent friends to 
supply the society in the Adelphi (admirably managed as it is) with 
the means of obtaining lifeboats, and we are happy in being one 
among the humble means of making known the good works of that 
society. And are not the works of the Dreudnought of the same 
caste as those of the lifeboat—are they not both instituted for the 
purpose of saving life, and shall the Dreadnought be neglected? Will 
those who contribute to one be content without contributing to the 
other ? Looking to the pursuits of the seamcn who are saved by the 
lifeboat society, they are, no doubt, for the most part, employed in the 
service of merchants. And are not the seamen who are cared for on 
board the Dreadnought those employed by the merchant also? They 
are, peculiarly so. The state looks after her own seamen, and natu- 
rally leaves the merchant to look after his. But here is a brief state- 
ment of the origin and progress of the ‘‘Seamen’s Hospital 
Society,” from their own words ;— 


The “ Seamen’s Hospital Socicty” owes its origin to the committee 
appointed to manage the fund subscribed in the winter of 1817—18, 
for the temporary relief of distressed seamen, who were at that time 
to be found in great numbers in the streets of the metropolis. The 
committee having ascertained that there were in the course.of the year 
many hundred seamen in the port of London destitute of medical or 
surgical aid, convened a public meeting, on the 8th of March, 1821, 
at the City of London Tavern, at which it was determined that a 
permanent floating hospital should be established on the River Thames, 
for the use of sick and diseased seamen only ; to be supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, under the management of a committee ; and 
the present hospital was accordingly established on board the Grampus 
(a 50-gun ship), moored off Greenwich. But the committee finding, 
in 1830, that the Grampus was not large enough to accommodate the 
numerous applicants for admission, His late Majesty’s Government 
exchanged her for the Dreadnought (104-gun ship), which the com- 
mittee fitted up for that purpose in 1831. This vessel in 1857 was 
replaced by H.M.S. Caledonia, 120 guns, and her name altered to 
Dreadnought. 

The munificent bequest of the late John Lydekker, Esq., in 1832, 
induced the committee to apply to Parliament, the following year, for 
an Act of Incorporation, which they obtained ; this Act empowers the 
committee either to build an hospital on shore, or to continue their 
establishment afloat. 

The establishment on board the Dreadnought, is placed precisely 
on the footing of other hospitals: with a superintendent, surgeons, 
assistant surgeon, visiting physicians, assistant physician, apothecary, 
chaplain, &c., &c. 

The ship is moored off Greenwich, being the most central and 
eligible situation that could be found, contiguous to the bulk of the 
shipping in the docks and in the stream, where accidents of every 
description are continually happening ; it ia the only placc provided 
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for the reception of sick seamen arriving from abroad, or to whom 
accidents may happen to on the water, between the mouth of the river 
and London Bridge. ‘The Royal Humane Society has presented a 
complete apparatus for the recovery of suspended animation, which is 
kept in constant readiness. 

Sick seamen, of every nation, on presenting themselves alongside, 
are immediately received, without the necessity of any reocmmendatory 
letters, their own apparent condition being sufficient to obtain their 
admission. ‘This peculiar facility of reception is in itself productive 
of greater benefit than may be imagined by the public in general as 
the cases are iminediately attended to; the consequence of which is, 
that the patients are effectually relieved in a much shorter period than 
would otherwise have been practicable. 

The following observations, extracted from the different report of 
the committee, will serve to convey an idea of the usefulness of this 
institution. 

“The very peculiar character of seamen can be known to those 
only who have passed much time amongst them. Sailors, in general, 
are bred up to their occupation from early youth, and retain few of 
the habits of persons employed on shore: Their great failing, and 
the principal occasion of their misfortunes is, an almost total absence 
of foresight and of consideration for the morrow: They appear to 
have no conception of the possible approach of misery until it is too 
late to escape it : and when at length they become subject to its visita- 
tion, they are appalled and sink beneath the weight. If informed of, 
or directed to, hospitals, asylums, or other places of relief, on shore, 
which do not bear the title of ‘‘Seamen’s,” they are unwilling to 
approach them, and submit to be driven to such receptacles only by 
extreme anguish and misery. 

“ A sailor, rather than repair to an hospital on shore, will strip 
almost the last rag from his back for the means of obtaining a cure ; 
and it is well known to every person acquainted with the habits of 
these extraordinary beings, that they willat any time prefer remaining 
on board their ship, even on approaching death, to being taken to an 
hospital on shore, although with a prospect of returning health. This 
prejudice may appear unaccountable, but it is nevertheless general 
and powerful. 

‘It is not easy to express or to conceive the situation of hundreds 
of poor fellows, who, having lived upon the ocean and braved its 
perils from their earliest youth, totally estranged from all domestic 
tics, afflicted with the diseases incident to the climes they have visited, 
when at length they reach their native land, instead of finding relief 
for their sufferings, are ignorant of the means by which it is to be 
obtained ; and have the miserable prospect of a protracted sickness, 
without a home to reccive their exhausted frames, or a relative or 
friend to compassionate their forlorn condition and welcome them to 
the common offices of kindness. How different must be their feelings 
now, in the provision of an asylum, suited to their habits and dispo- 
sitions, fur their reception in the hour of sickness, pain and want ! 
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Instead of the rock upon which they are doomed to perish, their 
country will henceforth be hailed by them as the harbour in which 
they may find a balm for their afflictions, and whence they may again 
depart, with strength in their limbs and gratitude in their hearts. 

““ The situation of seamen is in many respects most helpless, as 
compared with landsmen : in common with them, they labour hard for 
small rewards ; but with this difference—that they have to face many 
dangers and to endure hardships unknown to people on shore; and 
what little money they earn is, in many instances, disposed of before 
it is due, either for the relief of aged parents or for the maintenance 
of some tender branch of their family, whom their generous hearts 
will not allow to want while they have the means of assisting them. 

‘‘ That such is the disposition of the generality of British seamen 
is well known: shall then such men, the glory and defence of their 
country in war, and the patient and hardy conductors of her commerce 
with distant countries, be neglected by their benevolent countrymen 
in the trying hour of their extreme distress ? 

“ It frequently happens that vessels coming into the Thames from 
long voyages have most distressing cases of sickness, disease, or acci- 
dent on board ; the subjects of which, being now sent to the Dread- 
nought, are restored with astonishing rapidity ; and who, but for this in- 
stitution, must have waited some days before admission could have 
been procured for them into hospitals on shore, with the hazard of 
becoming incurable, from the effect of delay in applying a remedy.” 
~ “ The rules and regulations by which other hospitals are governed, 
limit the period which the patients are permitted to remain in them, to that 
of their requiring medical treatment : and which is generally sufficient, as 
the objects to whom their beneficence is extended, have homes to receive 
them after cure, and friends to support and comfort them ; whilst, on 
the contrary, a sailor, who, although relieved from his complaint, is 
discharged in a weak condition, is without a home to go to, or a place 
to yield hima night’s repose. In this respect the regulations of the 
seamen’s hospital are essentially different ; every person being allowed 
to remain on board ina state of convalescence, until he has completely 
regained his health and strength ; and in the interim, an opportunity 
is afforded him of obtaining employment, in which pursuit he is 
aided by the personal influence of the committee with their friends 
connected with the shipping interests. 

‘It may also be mentioned, that seamen, when they return home 
in ill health, frequently fall into the hands of ignorant wretches, who 
fill them with pernicious drugs as long as their money lasts, and then 
turn them out half naked, and in a worse condition than when they 
received them, to perish with cold and hunger in the streets.” 

‘During the period of the patients remaining under the care of 
this charity, every effort is used to impress upon their minds the vital 
_ importance of religion: to which end they are amply furnished with 
such religious tracts as are suited to their several capacities, and are 
properly exhorted and instructed by the chaplain. 

“ Shipwrecks, which are of such frequent occurrence on various 
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parts of the coast of England, subject the constitution of seamen to 
severe injury from long privations and excessive fatigue: in all such 
cases, when medical assistance can no further avail, a conveyance is 
provided for them to their homes, with every comfort necessary for 
their journey. 

‘‘ Instances are constantly occurring of seamen driven into a life of 
vagrancy, by diseases originating in distress and privation : persons 
of this description are, nevertheless, received on board the Dread- 
nought, if deserving ; and where, in order to prevent infection, it is 
found necessary to destroy the rags which cover them, the men are 
provided with new clothing, and are thus enabled to resume their 
avocations. : 

‘“‘ The foregoing is but a feeble sketch of the numerous advantages 
of this charity. It is nevertheless hoped that enough has been said to 
eatablish the claim of the charity to public support ; and that the first 
institution of this nature, for the relief of a class of men, so uzeful, 
numerous, and helpless, will not want the means of effecting its 
benevolent purposes—that a nation indebted for so large a share of its 
honour and prosperity to its hardy seamen, whose undaunted bravery 
and unshaken perseverance have been so universally acknowledged 
and extolled, will not permit a work—begun in grateful remembrance 
of their past services, and under a sense of their value to the state, 
and which has already beer productive of so much benefit—to fail in 
the means of adequate permanent support.” 

“ It is, on the contrary, confidently hoped that this appeal will find 
its way to the hearts of the well disposed and benevolent ; that they will . 
reflect, that without their help, sick and diseased seamen must still remain 
in the hour of need, in a great degree, forlorn and unprovided ; that with 
such aid, by the blessing of Providence, their sorrows may be alleviated ; 
their health re-established ; and instead of being a burden and a 
reproach, they may continue to be members of that community which 
is the glory and pride of our country.” 

‘“ The committee take this opportunity of recommending to the 
owners of ships, to make this institution known to their commanders 
and crews, at the time of paying their wages, conceiving that few 
seamen would refuse to contribute their mite to a charity, from which 
their shipmates are continually receiving the greatest benefits, and to 
which they may themselves—they know not how soon—have occasion 
to apply.” 

“In the confidence of being received into this hospital, seamen travel 
from the most distant parts of the kingdom. 

“Jf, in the performance of the gratifying duty of bringing the 
seamen’s hospital into greater notice, the committee may be allowed to 
express a regret, it is, that while poor and friendless seamen, from 
every quarter of the globe, are conveying to their countrymen a 
knowledge of the benefits of this institution, its very existence, it ig 
to be feared, is still unknown to many in this great metropolis, whose 
wealth and importance have arisen from the exertions of those on whose 
behalf this appeal is now made.” 
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Now we most sincerely desire that the foregoing extract from a 
brochure which we have just received, will not only reach the hearts 
of Englishmen in this metropolis but throughout the country. We 
give in a foot note at the end of this appeal the names and addresses 
of those who will aid the society by receiving contributions. There 
are many who would not feel an effort in the way of a handsome 
contribution of money. But in the warm glow of an approving breast 
at the good deed, and there is no one to whom the appeal of the 
society comes but who can do something similar though of less amount, 
we say to them all this is no slight affair—this is a charitable purpose 
of no common kind. It is one (a charity, it is true), that, if you are 
a merchant profiting by oversea traffic, calls on you specially for aid— 
if you are in the ordinary enjoyment of independence, it calls on you 
as an Englishman to contribute to the benefit of that class for which 
your country is celebrated ; and if you are an individual of no great 
resources in the mass of society, still it calls on you also to contribute 
something towards the welfare of those who contribute to your 
country’s good as well as her good name ; and, in the cause of pure 
Christianity, it calls on every one to do the part of the charitable 
neighbour, and prevent the seaman in his distress from falling among 
thieves, * 


PorRTSMOUTH AND 1T3 BAR, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON SouTH- 
AMPTON CONSIDERED as A NavaL Station,—By Captain 
W. L. Sheringham, K.N. 


The heads of the following remarks were noted down under the 
impression that I might be called on to furnish such information to 
& committee now sitting on the qnestion of dockyards, as I had 
acquired during the progress of my survey of Portsmouth Harbour. 
Such a conclusion was not unreasonable, as no other survey of that 
important harbour has been made within the memory of man, except 
that which I had the honour to conduct in 1840. Time, however, 


* Subscriptions are received for the Treasurer, H. S. Thornton, I2sq., b 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon and Co., 20, Birchin-lane; Messra. Deane: 
Charing-Cross; and by all Bankers; at the Bars of Lloyd’s, the Jerusalem, 
and Jamaica coffee houses; by the navy agente in the metropolis; by 
Messrs. Nisbet and Co., Berners-street ; and by the Secretary, Mr.S. Kemball 
Cook, at the office, 86, King William-street, City. Mr. W. H. Atkinson, 
North Shields; Mr. George Potts, South Shields: Mr. William Nicholson, 
Sunderland; Mr. Thomas Rowell, Hartlepool; Messrs. Thomas and John 
Marwood, Whitby; the Seeretary to the Commander-in-Chicf, Sheerness ; 
the Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief Portsmouth; the Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Devonport: Capt. Robert Crawford, Superintendant 
of Mercantile Marine, Glasgow; Mr. Alexander Buchanan, 40, Savoy-street, 
Bridgeton, Glasgow. 
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seems to have shown that any evidence I could give on that subject 
can conveniently be dispensed with; still, as this opinion is not shared 
in by many persons well qualified to judge of such matters, I have 
ia induced*to extend my notes for publication in their present 
orm. | 
Assuming that the defence of Portsmouth would be most effectually 
secured by a combination of floating batteries and stationary forts, I 
presume it would be found expedient to keep not only an imposing 
force at Spithead, but to select a position where a powerful reserve 
could promptly be brought into action either for defence or aggres- 
sion, and which should be equally suitable in all cases as a sure and 
safe refuge for our disabled ships. 

It is manifestly important, in order to fulfil the above conditions, 
that such a position should be selected as would effectually preserve 
our ships, whether disabled or in reserve, as well as the docks and 
basins for their refit or equipment, from any near point of attack. 

The great question, then, is,—Are all these conditions attainable at 
Portsmouth? My answer is—No. First, because there is not suffi- 
cient area for a large number of ships, the channels of deep water 
being so narrow as to render it difficult, indeed frequently impossible, 
for long ships to swing. At certain times of tide—for instance, at 
slack water—when wind-rode, they often remain for a considerable 
time across the harbour, rendering the port scarcely accessible. Se- 
condly, it would not be advisable to have the ships in reserve under 
a fire arising from an attack on the dockyard ; and’ thirdly, if a suc- 
cessful attempt was made by an enterprising enemy to run past the 
forts and sink one or two ships in the harbour channel—no very im- 
reer case,—not only would the arsenal be paralyzed for the time, 

ut all the force it contained placed hors de combat. 

I am aware that extensive works are proposed for increasing the 
dock and basin accommodation, and also Ae depth of water inside the 
harbour and in its approaches,—all of which is very desirable; but I 
urge the necessity of haters | great caution in the prosecution of 
such operations. Portsmouth Harbour and its channels are not to be 
trifled with in an offhand manner. That great arsenal is of too much 
importance to this nation to be summarily dealt with. 

0 engineering operations on a large scale can be undertaken in 
rapid tidal streams and treacherous submarine strata without, I may 
say, the certainty of important changes, as the natural result of dis- 
turbing a normal condition. What these changes may be no one can 
with confidence predict. 

I have no great faith in prophecies even of enyineers,—although 
subscribing to the general high vpinion of the skill of that useful 
body cof scientific men; but, during a long professional life, I have 
seen so many failures and defeated expectations, that I think it would 
be unwise and hazardous to tamper with Portsmouth Harbour to 
such an extent as might endanger its present limited efficiency, with- 
out being prepared with some other asylum in its vicinity which 
would be available as a port of refit in the event of any emergency. 

NO. 6.—VOL. XXXIIL. 2R 
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Amongst the many schemes proposed for the improvement and 
extension of the accommudation in Portsmouth Harbour, one is to 
enclose between 200 and 300 acres of the mud lands situated to the 
North of the dockyard; and deep basins and large docks are to oc- 
cupy the recovered space. 

his plan of course involves the loss of a large amount of tidal 
water, every drop of which, in my opinion, is essential for keeping 
the channels open and scouring the bar. But, say the authors of the 
scheme, we have provided for this by withdrawing from Langston 
Harbour a portion of its tidal waters, and conducting it into Ports- 
mouth Has hour by Hilsea Creek. 

This, we all know, is not a new idea. I remember the late Sir 
Francis Beaufort mentioned the subject to me twenty-five years ago; 
but he never could make up his mind to recommend its adoption. So 
many difficulties presented themselves, and tle amount of work was 
so enorluous to bring it within a probability of success, that the idea, 
apparently so plausible, was always abandoned. 

The Jate Captain Basil Hall, in a note addressed to Sir Francis 
Beaufort, which I possess, touches upon this subject. He says—* It 
might be well to notice whether any and what kind and what quan- 
tity of sediment does now come from Langston Harbour by that 
channel through which you have an idea of urging a still more potent 
stream. I mean that before undertaking such a work it may be 
readily ascertained, possibly without any great difficulty, whether 
such a process as you propose might not do more harm than good.” 

But suppose this scheme was adopted,—it appears probable that 

this additional water would not be obtained either at the time or in 
any quantity to be useful for scouring purposes. The creek and its 
approaches are dry long before low water; at springs the rise is only 
six feet, at neaps little or nothing; in the first case the creek is dry 
four hours and a half, and at neaps three hours and a half after high 
water. 
Now, if it is to be presumed that it is near the last of the ebb that 
the scouring power is most wanted, I think it will be conceded that 
the additional supply of back water from Hilsea Creek would have 
but small effect for that purpose on the first of the ebb. It appears 
tu be equally admissible that the miserable drain that would be avail- 
able at the proper time of tide, having to run a distance of some- 
thing like five miles before it reached the bar, diverted into numerous 
creeks and holes in its way, would in the end be next to useless. 

The question, then, naturally suggests itse]f,—Whiat must be the 
extent and amount of work necessary to render it a valuable stream 
tor the purpose proposed ? 

Again, suppose success attended the attempt of abstracting a large 
volume of water from the Langston Estuary, the consequence would 
be to rob Langston of so much back water, which is undeniably es- 
sential for its own purposes, viz., that of keeping open its own chan- 
nels and keeping down its own bar. ‘The result, in all probability, 
would be a considerable rise of the latter, already dry, or nearly so, 
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at low water. In which case the tide would not flow into the harbour 
at the first of the flood, and thus the object, to secure more tidal 
water for scouring Portsmouth, would be defeated to a considerable 
degree, by thus cutting off a portion of the resources for that pur- 
pose, in addition to the danger incurred of the gradual destruction of 
Langston Harbour itself. 

It has been proposed also, and partly acted upon, to reduce to a 
lower level the if and indurated shoals known as the Burrow and 
Ballast Banks. ‘ trust this measure and the effect of it bas been 
well considered, for it is manifest that it is to these banks that Ports- 
mouth is indebted for its deep water channels in the most valuable 
and useful portion of the harbour, owing to the natural contractions 
of those channels, and therefore—without asserting that such is the 
case—this may be an operation of doubtful expediency, The velocity 
of the tide at the third hour ebb, when the stream is strongest, I 
found to be as follows, viz.:—at the dockyard, 2 knots; abreast of 
the Burrow Bank, about 23; abreast of the Ballast Bank, nearly 8; 
between the points, 4°4; on the bar, 2:9; at the Spit Buoy, 0-5. 

An opinion has been advanced that even should a large amount of 
the mud lands in Portsmouth Harbour be reclaimed, or, in other 
words, the area of tidal water be reduced, the effect upon the inner 
channels and the bar would uot be felt. ‘This opinion, it is said, is 
supported by the evidence that existing documents prove that although 
about forty acres of mud have been recovered within the last sixty 
years for dockyard extension, no visible alteration has taken place. 
It would be interesting to know to what extent this theory can be 
carried out, for surely it must be against all engineering experience. 
I will, however, offer no. opinion on the subject myself, bir leave the 
question to be settled, as I consider it ought to be, by the engineers. 

Let us now turn to the bar and see what is going on there. 

The narrowest part of the bar is between No. 1 white and No. 2: 

black buoys, distant about 190 yards. 
‘ When I made the survey, the water over the bar was fourteen feet 
at low water spring tides; and therefore, no doubt, owing to the in 
creased and increasing draught of our large ships, great anxiety arose 
as to the necessity of deepening it. 

No doubt this was a subject for deep and anxious thought; but’ 
there was another consideration of scarcely less importacce—the ne- 
oessity of using great caution in dealing with the approaches to this 
valuable port, for beyond. all doubt a great responsibility lies with 
the Admiralty advisers that before all this dredging and delving is 
recommended year after year, they should be convinced by time and 
experience, not by the theories of this man or of that, however emi- 
nent, that there is no probability of doing mischief. 

It cannot be denied that frequently serious consequences arise from. 
rash attempts to control and over-rule nature in her great operations, 
experience teaches us that she works persistently and consistently in 
establishing a balance of cause and effect, sv necessary to maintain ap. 
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unchangeable condition. Let us hope that we may not find this out 
in what we are doing at Portsmouth when it is too late. 

The nature of the bar before the dredging commenced was a hard 
indurated ridge of shingle—almost a natural concrete, marking how 
unchangeable its condition had remained through a long period. 
This ridge abuts upon, and supports as it were, the natural slopes of 
the higher banks on each side of the harbour channel, viz., the Spit 
Sand and the East Sand. If this natural support be removed, there 
appears to me to be considerable danger that the two sides would 
break down into the channel. 

I expressed this opinion to the late Sir Richard Dundas, and a few 

ears before to Admiral Washington, who was at the time a member 
of the Harbour Board, and I really thought that I had made some 
impression, for the latter thus wrote to me on the subject :—“ We 
will recommend nothing rashly with respect to the Portsmouth Har- 
bour Bar, nor till we have read and fully considered all you have said 
or have to say on the subject ; but I must own, after diligently study- 
ing the contour lines of depths, which we have had coloured in, I do 
not see any objection, at any rate, to deepen from the fifteen feet edge 
to the same edge on the inner side.” 

The above is dated in 1848: from that day to the day of his death 
he never again consulted me on the subject. Evidently he had made 
up his mind to carry out his views; and the sequel proves that he 
succeeded in having done so. The bar, therefore, was handed over 
to the tender mercies of the dredging-machine, with the additional 
risk of not confining the operation to the fifteen feet edge, but to 
extend it at once to twenty feet. 

I confess I viewed with alarm this wholesale work, which could no 
lenger be looked upon as an experiment. I therefore warned Sir 
Richard Dundas against going so far, and recommended that the 
dredging should be proceeded with gradually, and the effect of it 
carefully watched. 

About twelve months after the dredging commenced the Admiral 
spoke to me on the subject, and expressed his alarm at the result, adding 
that the work had been temporarily stopped. Of what has taken place 
since I can say but little, except that it was stated on authority in the 
House that five feet water had been gained in depth over the bar 
before the dredging in 1863 was commenced. I can only say the 
surveyor’s soundings do not bear out this assertion, as was proved 
when the last examination took place, in May, 1862. 

- The surveying officer reported that he found, on comparing the 
soundings taken in 1861 with those taken in 1862, the work having 
been suspended in the interval, the depths had not altered. It is 
curious to see how he arrived at this opinion. The result may be 
useful to the conservators of our great harbours, offering, as it does, 
a valuable lesson not to accept such hasty conclusions without a full 
examination of the grounds on which they are based. But let the 
officer speak for himself. He says,—“ The mean of all the soundings, 
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1,321, makes no difference whatever in the depth of water in 1861 
and 1862, and that the soundings of the two years agree throughout 
in &@ most remarkable manner.” Now, let it be observed that this 
fallacious mean, so unscientifically devised, was just the one best 
calculated to mislead the unwary and careless observer. A mean of 
the soundings may show water enough for a ship, but it may be 
pss up of an actual depth in some part insufficient for her draught 
of water. 

I have already stated that in all probability the effect of the 
dredging would be a waste of the adjacent banks, followed by a de- 
posit in the channel. This the survey taken in 1862 has abundantly 
proved to be the case, if rightly and rigidly examined. In fact, the 
depth of water over the Spit Sand has tncreased, while the depth of 
water in the harbour channel has decreased almost in exact proportion. 

I now proceed to show this fact from an inspection of that survey. 

Having considered a transverse section across the spit, passing over 
the middle of the bar, it appears that the mean depth of water gained 
on the Spit Bank anounts to four and a half inches, or, in other 
words, the Spit Sand has been lowered to that amount. 

The bar had undergone, on this section, no change, to speak exactly, 
there was a gain in depth of one inch; and this was to be expected, 
as there was no rising bank on the opposite side to stop the progress 
of the shingle down the slope into deep water. 

It was necessary, therefore, in order to arrive at a correct and safe 
solution of the question, to look at a longitudinal section of the 
whole harbour channel as far as the survey went, and it occurred to 
me that the fairest line to adopt would be the surveyor’s leading or 
fairway mark, which he had re-adapted after his last examination. 

This section shows that there has beena mean loss in the harbour 
channel in the depth of water of three inches; or, in other words, a 
deposit had taken place to that amount. 

These facts, therefore (if facts they are), must, I think, demon- 
strate— 

First,—That the surveyor’s deductions were erroneous. 

Secondly,—That such deductions were calculated to mislead. 

Thirdly,—That important changes were in progress, and appear 
to be of as great amount as could have been expected in so short a 

riod. 

Fourthly,—That it would have been more satisfactory if an- 
other year had elapsed before the dredging had been proceeded 
with. But we will admit, for the argument’s sake, that by cunstant 
dredging more water may be kept over the bar. Should, however, 
my fears be realized, it will be attended by a corresponding waste or 
lowering of the level of the sands on either side of the channel— 
which now constitute the valuable and principal protection to the en- 
trance of Portsmouth Harbour and its defences, as well as of Southsea 
Common—by increased exposure to those heavy seas brought in by 
S.E. gales, particularly at spring tides. 

In the Channel Pilot, published by the Admiralty in January, 
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1863, I find this passage,—“ Prior to 1861 there were only 12 feet 
over the bar at low water ordinary springs*. It was then dredged 
to 17 feet; but to allow ships of heavy draught to cross it at any 
high water it is being farther dredged, and in April, 1863, there will 
be 324 feet over it at high water and 20 feet at low water springs, 
and 30 feet at high water neaps.” 

I understand that the present Hydrographer believes that such is 
now the fact, but upon what authority J, of course, am not aware, as 
the result of the last year’s dredging is not yet known. 

The bar, I believe, is now undergoing another examination,—and 
it will be interesting to see what depth there really is throughout the 
harbour channel,—not on the bar alone, for there really may be other 
obstructions forming further in. In fact, it is important to know 
whether the adjacent banks and channels are undergoing any and 
what changes. 

I have now, to the best of my abilities, brought ander notice the 
principal features of this momentous question,—and endeavoured te 
point out the risk and difficulty which might attend such extensive 
and comprehensive measures as would be required to render Ports- 
mouth a safe and commodious harbour for the fleet ;—baving this 
object in view, that where so much uncertainty really exists, it would 
only be exercising a wise precaution and prudent foresight first to be 
prepared with some other suitable port for the reception of our ships 
vefore entering upon the enormous work proposed. 

I have from time to time pointed to Southampton Water as admir- 
ably fitted for that purpose, for no port in Great Britain can compete 
with it; not with a view of superseding Portsmouth, which must 
always remain our most important arsenal, but of relieving it of 
functions which, in my opinion, it can never fulfil do with it what we 
may, that of ae not only an efficient arsenal and valuable building 
yard, but, in addition, a commodious port of refuge for a large 
ageregation of ships in reserve. 

I refer pointedly to this fact because a very erroneous and unfounded 
opinion has been widely spread that my object was to substitute 
Southampton for Portsmouth,—which is sheer nonsense, and carries 
absurdity on the face of it. Under this mistaken view, it has been 
said further that by so doing all our fortifications, complete and in 
progress for the defence of Portsmouth would be thrown away. For- 
tunately such rubbish carries its own refutation. Portsmouth will 
ever demand all the defence we are giving or can give to it. And the 
fact, I think must be apparent to a practical mind and discriminating 
eye that the very defences you are raising for the security of Ports- 
mouth will be no less available for the protection of Southampton, 
whether by the eastern channel of the Warner, or the western ap- 
proach by the Needles. 


_ © By my survey, I believe the only authority extant at the time, the depth 

of water over the bar at low water ordinary springs was 14 feet. Who it 
was that altered my statements without consulting me, or for what purpose, 
I will not take upon mysclf to say. 
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In a letter which I addressed to the late Hydrographer, in 1861, 0 
copy of which I append to these remarks, I referred particularly to 
the vicinity of the Hamble River, as offering an eligible position for 
the construction of docks and busins; and he was so far impressed 
with the importance of the suggestion, that he had plans drawn and 
estimates made of the probable cost of such works. These no doubt 
will be submitted to the Committee. ‘To that report, however, I may 
now add, that should it not be considered advisable to select a new 
site, and enter upon entirely new works, it may be prudent at all 
events to turn our eyes towards the present docks and basins on the 
Itchen, where a vast amount of valuable accommodation already 
exists. 

Possibly the packet establishments may at nd distant period creep 
down Channel to a more western port, and if so, increased facilities 
would arise for the transference of these magnificent docks and 
basins to the government for national purposes. But let the question 
assume what aspect it may, it seems to me conclusive that we can- 
not much longer overlook the claims of Southampton to be considered 
as the most advantageous position for the great central port for our 
fleet in the Channel. While Portsmouth, if relieved of a pressure 
which it ought not and cannot bear, will immensely increase in 
utility, and become more than ever our most efficient and important 
naval arsenal. 


Copy of a Letter addressed to the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, in 
1861, on the merits of Southampton Water as a Naval Station. 


Cheltenham, March 22nd, 1861. 

Sir,—So much importance is attached by me to the sa bak of our 
conversation in your office on the 8th instant, that I consider it right 
to bring again under your notice in a more official form the substance 
of my submissions on that occasion and the arguments on which [ 
founded them. 

Ten years ago, on the completion of my survey of Portsinouth, 
Spithead, and Southampton Water, &c., my attention was naturally 
drawn to the vast national interests which were identified and so to 
Anas interwoven with the practicable improvement and extension of 
that great arsenal,—objects which I felt assured must sooner or later 
engage the serious attention of the government. 

Two questions prominently suggested themselves to my mind. 

First,— Whether Portsmouth Harbour was not fast becoming ina- 
dequate to meet the demands arising from the recent increase in the 
size of our ships of war,—and the immense additional establishments 
which the general introduction of steam involved: and—Secondly,— 
Whether that harbour is capable under any circumstances of being so 
improved and extended as to meet such demands. 

After much deliberation,—and tle best consideration I could give 
to the subject,—I arrived at the full conviction, that from many ad- 
verse causes, as far as adequate improvement and sufficient extension 
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was implied, that it was not capable of such adaptation, and therefore 
it became expedient to be prepared with some supplemental establish- 
ment to relieve the pressure which year after year was increasing, and 
unless mitigated by some means or other would in the end paralyse 
the resources of Portsmouth Harbour. " 

As the Admiralty Surveyor it became my duty to state this as the 
result of my experience ;—and therefore I brought the subject, at a 
personal interview, under the notice of the late Sir George Cockburn, 
the senior sea Lord at the time,—and also, in more than one conversa- 
tion, under that of the Hydrographer, Sir Francis Beaufort. 

On those occasions I urged the importance of securing for state 
purposes a valuable site in Southampton Water, at the entrance of 
the Hamble River, then (as now, I believe,) unappropriated by private 
enterprise,—as a position eminently suitable for the construction of 
docks and basins, should the increasing maritime demands of the 
country render the addition of such auxiliaries necessary. 

1 found, however, that my arguments made but little impression at 
the time, owing, I believe, in a great degree to an opinion that such 
an establisliment would be too far removed from the resources and 
defences of Portsmouth. 

Within tke last few years, however, this question has been revived 
with ‘tenfold vigour; and every professional mind has been more or 
less impressed with the paramount necessity of not only providing for 
the security of Portsmouth against attack: but of devising means for 
increasing its accommodation and improving its access by enlarging 
and deepening: its approaches. 

T am fully aware bow mucli your mind lias been engaged with this 
subject, and how anxiously you have considered the probable success 
of any attempt to improve the harbour and deepen its channels, under 
a weight of responsibility which is attached to your position as Hy- 
drographer. It is for this reason that I am disposed rather to address 
my remarks to you than to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Admitting that the serious inconvenience incident to the want of 
water area in Portsmouth Harbour may be partially mitigated, and 
that some improvement may result from an attempt to increase the 
depth over the bar by dredging ;—it is still my firm opinion, that 
owing to a complication of natural obstructions, no amount of en- 
gineering skill can or will render that harbour equal to the require- 
ments which before long will be found necessary. 

It must, I submit, be conceded that it is utterly impossible under 
any circumstances that Portsmouth Harbour can be made available 
for the reception of large iron ships of the Warrior class,—ships 400 
feet in length, of 27 feet draught of water, and 6,000 tons burden ;— 
and it is equally conclusive to my mind that for at least two thirds of 
the tide the harbour must be to them inaccessible. 

Not, however, to be misunderstood on this point, I do not say that 

t additional accommodation may not be eftected; neither would 
Play down any dogmatical opinion that the entrance may not, under 
skilful and careful management, be, to some extent, improved. . 
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It is unnecessary, at present, to allude further to the condition of 
Portsmouth Harbour, as my immediate object is to bring under your 
notice the importance of drawing the attention of their Lordships to 
that invaluable estuary Southampton Water, and by the statement of 
a few facts endeavour to slow that we should not overlook so eligible 
@ position in it as that at the mouth of the Hamble for the construc- 
tion of those national works which indisputably will soon be required 
for the accommodation, protection, and equipment of our iron-cased 
ships. 

A glance at the chart must, I think, forcibly convey to an observing 
mind the singularly important geographical position of Southampton 
Water for a naval station; its central position in the Channel, removed 
from observation and reconnoitre by the intervention of the Isle of 
Wight and its consequent comparative security from the attack of an 
enemy, along with these qualities, viz. :— 

1. Its facility of approach at all times of tide and in any weather 
by wide and navigable channels,—from the eastward by the Warner, 
and from the westward by the Needles. 

2. Its deep and quiet waters, free from rocks or shifting banks. 

3. Its valuable range of tide for the construction of docks, &c. 

4. Its equable and moderate currents, and the long duration of a 
high water level. 

5. Protected at its mouth by that valuable barrier, the Bramble 
Shoal, it is effectually secured by distanve from destructive shell 
range, as the nearest approach of an enemy would be nearly four 
miles, or from 7,000 to 8,000 yards. 

6. Its proximity and being within the lines of all our strong fortifi- 
cations, completed and in progress, for the security of Portsmouth 
Harbour ;—and 

7. The facility with which it may be brought iuto immediate con- 
nection with that important arsenal either by canal or railway. 

It appears needless to insist on the value and importance of such 
port of refuge or aggression for a powerful reserve of ships of war, of 
whatever class or number, fully equipped, lying in perfect security, 
and ready at all times and under all circumstances for immediate ser- 
vice,—far enough removed from the effect of any combined attack or 
concentrated fire on Portsmouth, and yet sufficiently near to afford 
valuable aid in the possible event of such a disaster. 

The two channels which lead into Southampton Water, are sepa- 
rated by the Bramble Bank. 

The main or deep water channel lies to the N.W. of this shoal, with 
a depth of not less than 6 fathoms at low water, and debouches at its 
West end inte the Solent or western entrance to Spithead by the 
Needles. 

The other or eastern channel lies between the Bramble and the 
East shore, having a depth of 18 feet at low water,—and it may be 
fairly presumed that even this depth may easily be increased without 
risk or considerable expence. 

In both channels the velocity of tide is not more than two knote, 
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and are beth accessible by night or by day :—although they might 
promptly be rendered nearly impracticable to an enemy. 

So that, in fact, Southampton Water possesses every element for 
an extensive and commodious national harbour, with remarkable facil- 
ities for the construction of such works as may be necessary for the 
formation of a supplemental establishment to Portsmouth. 

I trust the submissions which I have now the honour to bring 
under your notice will be censidered of sufficient importance to engage 
your serious attention, and through you that also of my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 

I have, &c., 


W. Ll. SHERINGHAM. 
To the Hydrographer of the Admiralty. 


Tre Eastern DIVISION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.— Winds. 
(Continued from page 250.) 


The prevailing winds of the Sicilian Channel in winter are the N.E. 
and N.W., which occasionally blow with great violence, and throw up 
a considerable sea. With the East winds, the sky becomes overcast, 
and rain is frequent; but with N.W. and westerly winds the weather 
is fine. 

During the summer season the prevailing winds are from East and 
S.E., veering sometimes to South, and producing a thick humid atmo- 
sphere generally full of electricity, unpleasant to the feelings. But 
they do not blow very strong and are not lasting. The land 
winds are not strong and of short duration, they reach the Maltese 
islands. These are, in general, the result of the prevailing wind, and 
sometimes the preludes of the approaching wind. | 

It has been supposed that tides are felt in the bay of Tunis, but the 
phenomenon is very questionable. The rising and failing of the 
water there is rather the effect of wind, the influence of the moon 
being really nothing. This difference of level between the waters of 
the bay and those of the lake renders attention to the sluices neces- 
sary, the difference being as much as 3 or 4 feet. But the tides are 
said to be sensible at the Conejeras or Rabbit Islands and the adjacent 
coast. And although no great attention has been paid to them at this 
place, it is observed that with the rising water the current sets East 
and S.E. about a mile an hour; and when it falls it sets West and 
S.W., there being six hours of flood and ebb. 

The climate of Tunis is highly extolled by Admiral Smyth, whose 
valuable observations we have already extensively used. He considers 
‘“‘ the climate of Tunis to be one of the finest in the world, and its 
air pure, serenc, and wholesome, the thermometer ranging in general 
seasons from about 45° to 87°, with an average temperature of 68:5, 
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and all the revolutions of the weather, with rare exceptions, are 
between 29°10 to 80°30 inches. 

‘“‘ During the summer and early autumn rain is unusual, but it is 
looked for towards the middle of October ; and should it not falt tilt 
later in the year, a scanty following harvest is expected. After the 
rains have commenced they continue with great violence for eight or 
ten days, when hunters for antiquities repair to the many neighbouring 
ruins in search of coins and other antiquities laid bare by the showers. 
From thence to the spring a fine period for Europeans generally 
ensues, for the winter, improperly so-called, can only include the 
mooths of December and January, dnring which fresh winds and 
heavy rain render the air chilly and raw. The spring is warm, but 
hot weather sets in towards the middle of June, and lasts in its 
fervour till September. The coasts are, however, attempered by a 
constant sea breeze, which blows from 9h. a.m. until sunset. Notwith- 
standing this corrective, the land winds are almost insupportably 
sultry, and bring with them clouds of fine sand which darken the air 
and penetrate into every recess.” 

The Admiral makes the following important remark :—“ Navigators 
making landfalls bereabout in the winter should be sure of their 
reckonings in foggy weather, for there is not much sea room,” in 
which, may be observed, the prevailing easterly current must be 
allowed for. The following amusing anecdote is related by the Ad- 
miral :—‘‘ Cloudless skies for weeks together are wearisome enough, 
and the trite exclamation of the late Captain Fothergill may be in 
point. This eccentric officer was returning from India, where be had 
served for years; coming on deck when entering the English Channel 
in a foggy November morning, ‘Hah,’ said he to the lieutenant of 
the watch, ‘this is what I call something like, none of your cursed 
éternal blue skies here, a fellow can see his own breath now!” The 
seasons of ‘Tunis, as above stated, differ from those of Labrador ; for, 
according to a remark of the gallant Benbow, still preserved at the 
Admiralty, he tersely recorded—‘ There is a winter of nine months, 
and d—d bad weather the other three !” 

One of the points of the Mediterranean in which the tides are felt on this 
coast is in the gulf of Kabes, and principally in the islands and channels 
of the Querquenes. The tranquil state of the waters has been favour- 
able to observing their progress, and the tidal establishment at springs 
ie 34h. p.m., and the rise and fall 6 feet ; but the easterly winds delay 
it eometimes until 8h. The current runs from 2 to 2% miles an hour ; 
the flood to the S.E. and South according to the trend of the coast, 
and to North and N.W. on the ebb. Again the tides flow and ebb 
with the same order at Gelves as they do at Querquenes ; the tidal 
establishment at Gelves 10h. 10m. a.m., and the rise and fall 6 feet. 

On the coast of Tripoli, although the cauee of the tidal streams has 
not been closely determined, still off the shore they have been ob- 
served with tolerable force, and they are quite sufficient to set a vessel. 
out of her course when intending to make a port. The current most 
generally found is that from the Strait of Gibraltar, setting along the 
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coast modified. by the direction which it assumes. Here it is affected 
by the trend of the shore, in the gulf of Kabes; from thence, how- 
ever, it takes its course along the coast of Tripoli and Egypt, turning 
along the Syrian coast, and forming a counter current along the shores 
of Europe, and thus completing the circular movement of the Medi- 
terranean waters. 

. Notwithstanding the constant easterly current in the roads of 
Tripoli, opposite currents are found to prevail, the cause of which is 
not yet accounted for unless they may be attributed to tidal influences, 
which, although less sensible than in the Gulf of Kabes, and on which 
we are not so well informed, but yet which make themselves felt. 
Such disturbing influences, however, serve to warn the navigator not 
to be over confident in his reckoning, or he will find himself to the 
Kust or West of his port when he does not expect it, especially when 
the shores are low, and he cannot see that he is being drifted to lee- 
ward of it. There is no doubt of the influence of the moon on the 
Mediterranean waters being felt at Tripoli. Observation shows a rise 
and fall of 2 feet at full and change, which sometimes the wind out- 
side will increase to 5 fect, but it is not so much with southerly 
winds. 

From April to October throughout the summer months sea and 

land breezes prevail, but perhaps once or twice in each of these 
months there will be northerly and N.E. winds, throwing in an un- 
pleasant sea. The land breeze or southerly wind, which commences 
in the early part of the night, lasts until daylight ; then veering west- 
ward in proportion as the sun gets up, until about 8 a.m., when it 
falls calm to make way shortly for the sea breeze which sets in at N.E. 
This wind will go on changing through the day to E.N.E. and East, 
freshening up from the latter point in the afternoon, until] about sun- 
set it gradually goes down, and at nightfall is calm, some hours of this 
calm lasting before the land wind comes. 
' In winter time, from November to March, the prevailing winds are 
those from West to North, and perhaps from N.E. But the strongest 
winds are from West to W.N.W., which are generally accompanied 
by cold yet clear skies. During this season, and when the weather is 
settled, land winds occur at night, but always from S.E. In the 
months of January and February they are more moderate than in 
November and December ; but in March winds set in from all points 
of the horizon, with rainy weather, and regularly leave off at N.W. 
and W.N.W. In April again the land and sea breezes become again 
established. 

Tripoli being an important place, the following remarks on making 
it may not be unacceptable to the navigator from the Derrotero, the 
same source from which the foregoing is had. 

Ships from the N.W., bound to Tripoli, should correct their reckon- 
ing by sighting the island of Lampedusa, which bears N. 11° E. from 
Tripoli 158 miles. If they shape their course for ‘Tripoli from this 
island, with N.E. winds, the current may set the vessel into the Gulf 
of Kabes and on the Querquenes Banks, and therefore the lead should 
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be used, and had better have kept half a point or a whole to wind- 
ward of her course. 

. Another, from the eastward or N.E., and unable to make Malta, 
or without a chronometer, should take greater precautions and make 
the land to the eastward if the prevailing wind be from this quarter, 
or to westward if from that quarter, so as to allow for the current 
which will certainly follow. 

The tides seem to be lost in the Gulf of Syrtis both in direction 
and height, although the ancient authors had a different opinion ; but 
it is not improbable that they may be much the same as are found in 
the Gulf of Kabes. But the current is as little found as the tide, 
and the course of the waters seems to be entirely in conformity with 
the prevailing wind. 

The most common wind of the Gulf is from North, inclining to 
N.W. or N.E., according as it may be blowing outside. But the 
North is the most prevailing wind of the gulf.. The land wind 
comes from the East or West also, according as the wind may be out- 
side ; but when it is from South it is accompanied by a suffocating 
beat occasioned by the desert. Calms are very frequent in the gulf 
and fogs at the entrance of it, producing those optical phenomena 
known by the name of mirage, and called by the Arabs “ sirab,” a de- 
lusive representation of objects afar off seen in the atmosphere. 

On the coast of Africa further West, about Bengasi, during the 
summer months, the winds are mostly from N.E. fresh during the day, 
falling calm in the evening, and degenerating into the land wind at 
night. ‘These winds reach as far as forty miles off shore, and, there- 
fore, useful to vessels. But the principle should always be observed 
of making the land to windward of the port. 

But off Dernah, where abundance of provisions of all kinds with 
fruit and vegetables, aj] at very low prices, are obtained, in summer 
time the prevailing winds are from W.N.W. It would appear that 
the northerly winds on reaching Cape Razat separate into two currents, 
one being directed along the coast to the westward, and when off 
Bengazi being N.E., and the other pursuing the eastern coast and 
becoming N.W. Thus, vessels bound to Alexandria, making the land 
off Cape Razat, are certain of a fair wind along the coast. 

There is a phenomenon common to the Mediterranean, to which we 
have alluded as frequently occurring in the Strait of Gibraltar, from 
what the Spaniards call contrastes, the meeting of strong opposite 
winds. But the waterspout to which we allude is perhaps more fre- 
quently formed in light winds and calm weather from the wonderful 
power of electricity collected apparently in a large cloud. The ex- 
perienced navigator knows that he must do all he can to prevent his 
ship from getting near this monstrous meteor, and that it may be dis- 
sipated by a sudden concussion of the air produced by the report of a 

un. 

Admiral Smyth gives the following account of them :—He gays, 
‘It is not uncommon, especially in and near the middle zone of the 
Mediterranean, to experience typhoons or whirlwinds, of which some 
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Of the most obvious instances that have passed under my notice are in 
the verticular columns of sand in the deserts of North Africa. From 
such currents of air rushing through the atmosphere and along the 
surface of the sea, with an impetuous spiral rotation, there very fre- 
quently result, in the warm months, those extraordinary phenomena 
somewhat inappropriately named waterspouts since they are owing to 
a commotion of rarefied air only. Of these syphons, I have fre- 
quently seen several at once of various magnitudes round the ship. 

In. round terms they may be described as trumpet-shaped cones 

descending from a dense cloud, with the small end downwards, be- 
neath which the surface of the sea becomes agitated and whirled 
round, and the water, converted into vapour, ascends with a spiral 
impulse, till a junction is effected with the cone proceeding from the 
eloud ; frequently, however, they disperse before the union takes place, 
especially when the action of the wind drives them out of their per- 
pendicular position. 
_ There can be little doubt that the Franklinian theory is sub- 
stantially right; and that from the vapour being evidently drawn or 
forced upwards, waterspouts are the consequence of a previous whirl- 
wind. In addition to the operation of wind, atmospheric electricity 
and its opposite may be also found to exert influence ; but Dr. Frank- 
lin’s argument will here suffice for the upper air is rarer than at the 
base, and the syphon itself is mechanically the effect of its own whirling 
motion ; besides which, as vapour when once formed always rises, it 
cannot do so but directly upwards. The gyrations in this sea are 
thought to be in accordance with the direction taken by the hands of 
a watch while going, but their revolving spirally makes this difficult 
to establish, and there may exist a great disparity in their tempera- 
ture, humidity, and substance. 

‘“ Careful seamen,” says the Admiral, “should avoid this pheno- 
menon ; and as it is received in space by the prevailing wind, which 
is acting equally on the ship, it may be made to pass by a skilful 
manoeuvre.” 

In continuation of the directions previously given for navigating this 
sea, the following will be serviceable to the seamen in his choiee of 


Routes To Ports. 


It is a general rule among navigators to adopt that course which is 
nearest to their port of destination, and which is undoubtedly the 
shortest, especially when carrying good chronometers, which prevent 
the necessity of making capes and islands to verify position. 

But this rule dues not always apply to the Mediterranean ; for in 
the short portions of sea that there are to be run over, there are often 
islets, currents, and sudden or gradual changes of wind which oblige 
them to make an out-of-the-way course, besides which cases occur in 
which it is right to take one route in preference to another more 
direct, either to shorten or ensure making the voyage. 

. There is, however, nothing more difficult than to lay down tracks 
for vessels to follow from one place to another in a sea so reduced and 
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full of obstacles as the Mediterranen, in which practical experience 
can only overcome them with good navigation. 

The Balearic and Tyrrhean Sea being impeded by the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia in an extent of above 250 miles from North to 
South, compels navigators, who have to pass from one sea to another, 
to select one of the three routes which they form, on which selection 
frequently depends the character of the voyage. We will endeavour 
to describe the particular advantages which belong to each route. 

The Route Northward of Corsica.—All vessels from the Atlantic 
Ocean and from the South and West coasts of Spain, including the 
Balearic Islands, probably bound to Genoa and ports of its coast, or 
those of Leghorn and the coast of Tuscany, as far as Civita Vecchia, 
pass North of Corsica. 

In summer time this navigation has no particular obstacles. Vessels 
run down in sight of the coast of Spain as far as Cape San Sebastian ; 
they cross the Gulf of Lyons to make the Hieres Isles, and then run 
along the coast of Genoa if bound to some port of that coast; or, 
perhaps, if bound to Leghorn from Hieres, they will sight Isle 
Gorgona. 

If the vessel is bound to one of the southern ports of Tuscany she 
will steer from the Hieres Isles to make Cape Corso, to pass between 
it and Isle Capraya, and keeping North of Elba if goinz to Civita 
Vecchia. 

Vessels from the Balearic Islands, and also those from Algiers 
bound to Genoa and Leghorn, generally take the direct route by the 
Hieres Isles if going to the Gulf of Genoa or to Cape Corso if for 
Leghorn. The same, but in the opposite direction, would be adopted 
in the summer season when proceeding from the coast of Tuscany or 
Genoa, if bound to the Spanish coast, the Balearic Isles, ur the At- 
lantic. 

These passages may be made easily in the summer, because the 
winds of the Gulf of Lyons are neither common nor lasting, and a 
vessel requires no great care in her management while the S.E. and 
S.W. winds are more frequent. 

Winter Season.—It is not so, however, in winter, on account of 
the difficult navigation of the Gulf of Lyons. which a ship must cross 
when bound to and from the above ports. In this case the coast of 
Spain should not be left until the vessel is certain of seeing Cape San 
Sebastian or Cape Creux; and should the weather threaten what is 
called a golfada (a hard gale) she should not lose sight of the coast. 
Even when vessels from the Balearic Isles or the Algerine coast pru- 
dently work for the parallel cf Cape Sebastian, endeavouring to 
cross the gulf here, they blow so hard, especially after rain, that their 
violence has produced great distress to ships, throwing them off their 
course considerably, and blowing even as far as the western shore of 
Sardinia. 

When the N.W. wind, called by the country people the Mistral 
(Maestral), is moderate, it is very favourable to navigating either East 
or West when tlie vessel is off Cape de Creux ; for when the drift of 
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the Gulf makes it a scant wind, drawing it to N.N.E., a vessel 
should attempt the passage only by sailing well free, as she will cer- 
tainly find that, in proportion as she gets to the eastward, the wind 
will haul northwardly, allowing her to haul up to her proper course, 
and before her arrival will be on the quarter. 

But just the reverse of this will occur to a vessel having to cross 
the guif from East to West; and it will be impossible for her to do it 
if the wind is strong when she gets into it, in which case she must be 
content to wait at the Hieres Isles till it is past or off Cape Corso, 
according to where she may be caught by the Mistral 

Nor are the winds from seaward at all less dangerous to the 
navigator who has to cross the gulf with them in the winter time 
In a case of this kind a vessel must adopt the reverse of the fore- 
going, that is to skirt the gulf well outside of it, so that if the vessel 
on the wind setting in between S.W. and S.S.E. should be off Cape 
San Sebastian or Cape Creux, she should make to the eastward with 
all sail possible, even if she has to lay her head for Corsica until she 
has got out of the influence of the currents. These set strongly to- 
wards the head of the gulf, with more strength, in fact, than they set 
out of it when the wind is from the northward, blowing the same 
way by more than a mile an hour. Ships from the Balearic Islands 
or Algiers, proceeding to Marseilles or any other part of the gulf, 
should observe the same precaution as above, for it is a common event 
for a ship to be drifted into the head of the bay when she was con- 
sidered to windward of Marseilles. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Cuanaes 1N Coast Lines,—By S. M. Saxby, Esg., RN. 
(Continued from page 268). 


The preceding chapter was leading me into deeper water than we 
have agreed to sail in, and it will be prudent to keep within easy 
soundings; let us, then, again approach our subject ; we will do it 
‘“‘crab-fashion,” in deference to the (to use a big word) “idiosyn- 
cracies” of nautical readers ; for, as a parallel case, I much doubt if 
even in our yachting excursions the pleasure consists in sailing on one 
monotonous course all the day long. There isan excitement in knowing 
that the exercise of judgment and unyielding perseverance will obtain 
for us more than will an apathetic placid deference to circumstances. 

A flowing sheet and fair wind are at times pleasant, but then we at 
least only make leeway, which could be done almost as well upon a 
haystack. If we carry a proper keel and forefoot, and are fairly 
ballasted, our water lines being after the first fashion of the day, I see 
not why our proper object should not be the “ wind’s eye ” itself. 
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Now we are fuirly upona “Channel cruise,” with a definite object, 
and really have to weather a point that lies dead to windward of us, 
so that advantage must be taken of every incident which, even 
though lengthening our actual course “through the water,” gives, by 
means of a convenient tack or two, the benefit of actually and the 
more effectually securing the success of our voyage. I remember the 
delight with which I once made a rough beat round Dunnose, for the 
mere pleasure of proving the qualities of my little craft when opposed 
by wind and tide. A similar motive prompts us in other matters. It 
is frequently the standing “off and on” that promotes not only our 
pleasure but our real advance, so “about we go” again. 

Few of my nautical readers will have suspected one object I had 
in dwelling, as in the last chapter, upon the hitherto, I believe, un- 
broached question of the heaping-up of the waters as conducive to 
changes in coast lines ; and less in number will be those who have 
foreseen the bearing which these papers have upon one of the great 
questions of the day—one which is actually Ainging upon that which 
we are considering. 

Humble as may be this attempt to elucidate facts which bear not 
merely upon hydrography but upon the subject of man’s early history, 
his “antiquity,” much more importance attaches, I believe, to the 
snbject of these chapters than would appear either from the unavoid- 
able manner in which they are introduced, or from the want of ability 
in the writer to do justice to a question which now so earnestly en- 
grosses the thouglits of presidents and professors of learned socicties, 
and the more especially since the publication of Sir Charles Lyall’s 
interesting book on the Antiquity of Man. We can scarcely open 
a serial of any pretentions without meeting with something about 
“sea beaches” and “flint implements.” 

Although the Naetical Magazine is and has long been the legiti- 
mate repository for facts in hydrography, and the consistent record of 
all which relates to the sea (and, of course, the sea coast), I should, 
for obvious reacons, have hesitated in referring to abstruse hypotheses 
which would better find place in a work specially devoted to the in- 
vestigation of individual subjects ; but it seems strange to reject a few 
illustrative and perhaps instructive remarks in speaking to sailors and 
“seafaring gentlemen ” merely because they smack of science. As 
already quoted, the Admiralty, in their interesting Manual, warmly 
encourage the giving of more attention to those branches which fall 
within the range of naval officers’ opportunities. There can be no 
positive harm, therefore, in looking “ over the side” as we pass among 
a few rather prominent and peculiar “landmarks.” My brief ob- 
servations shall be put in as innocent and simple a form as possible. 

Not to attempt to connect the following considerations with our 
subject would, indeed, be to wilful'y suppress useful facts, and to con- 
nive at their longer obscurity—they show the extent to which the 
labours of the hydrographer (aided by considerations of undavorology) 
may be furthered by circumstances when pursuing a straightforward 
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course of reasoning upon coast lines. I¢ is the province of geology, in 
jts vastly comprehensive review of the earth’s crust, to generalize ob- 
servations, and combine them upon a grand scale. Undavorology fills 
in the details of the sketch and completes the outline, while it defines, 
illustrates, and harmonizes. Geolory shows the condition of the 
earth’s surface, and it is for undavorology to investigate and explain 
such mechanical changes as have been produced by moving water. 

Geologists are discovering traces of such changes of sea level, but 
have not as yet been able to detect the causes. 

I showed in the preceding chapter that certain changes of level of 
the sea have occurred in certain parts of the coast, and that we in 
these papers can trace causes which heretofore had been undetected. 

It becomes me, then, to walk warily, lest, by the appearance of 
presumption, 1 prejudice my case. 

It is a pleasing proof, however, of the care with which eminent 
workers in science proceed in general when we can find that the re- 
searches of one man can develope the accuracy and confirm the con- 
sistency of another’s reasoning. It is by such trdependené means 
that the truth becomes satisfactorily developed. 

Now, the facts in connection with our speculations on coast lines, 
which are exciting such intense interest, are, divested of all obscurity, 
simply these :— 

Spear-shaped instruments, which evidently the hand of man has 
chipped out of flint from the chalk, have been found in certain 
localities, such as the valleys of the Seine and Somme. on the North- 
East coast of France, and the valleys of the Ouse and the Waveney 
on the East coast of Eneland. These are found in “ drift gravels,” 
high above the present high water mark ; and, having been evidently 
deposited by the tide, seem to indicate that either the sea level has 
lowered, or that the land has risen, for the places in which these 
remains have been found are evidently “sea beaches ;” and, therefore, 
say some geolocists, since no evidence exists of any sudden upheavals 
of the land at these places, a long extent of time must have passed 
while this change of level was taking place, and, moreover, because 
(supposed) human remains have been found in these beds ; therefore the 
‘antiquity of man” must be greater than the world had presupposed. 

It is, I say, really refreshing to see (as I presume to show) what 
accuracy of reasoning men eminent in scicnce attain when honestly pur- 
suing a subject of scientific investigation. Professor J. D. Forbes, in his 
admirable paper in Good Words for May, 1863, refers (in illustration ) 
to the opinion of M. Elie de Beaumont, the distinguished French 
geologist, viz.—that the drift gravel of the Somme is newer than 
“deluvium or the drift deposited by some general deluge.” The pro- 
fessor even adds (and it is this which bears on the subject of our last 
chapter) that “he does not admit that any of the gravel beds of the 
Somme belong to the diluvial age.” They are all, according to M. Elie 
de Beaumont, transported gravels, due to the action of terrestrial 
rains and similar casualtics. Now a reference to my last chapter will 
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suggest that they were deposited during the period of what I have 
called the heaping up of the waters during the time of the Channel 
lagoon. 

This seems, therefore, to throw doubts upon what is supposed (upon 
apparently insufficient grounds) to indicate the asserted great antiquity 
of man. Professor Forbes repudiates the notion that the elevation of 
terraces or ancient elevated sea beaches which fringe our coast was 
gradual, and this materially assists my argument in favour of my 
lagoon theory ; for we have seen in these papers to what extent the 
work and action of pent up waters for a limited period within the 
elevation of an assumed fifty feet may have operated, without any 
upward thrust or raising up of the earth’s surface ; and it certainly 
would occur that, as soon as such confined waters found an outlet, 
the general water level would permanently and very rapidly subside, 
leaving the beaches or terraces of the lagoon period perfectly traceable, 
as we now find them. 

Such subsidence might have even been the work of a very few 
years, or perhaps months; for such a combination of lunar and 
solar influences as induced me (80 justifiably as results proved)* to warn 
the world, in the Nautical Magazine of March, 1863, against the 
dreaded period of 10th to 12th Lecember last, and which, with 
equal consistency, allow of my further warning as to the period of 
29th and 30th January next, would be quite sufficient to warrant the 
belief that the first irruption of the sea which formed the original 
Straits of Dover might have occurred during one of those heavy gales 
from serious atmospheric disturbance upon a grand scale which, as in 
December last, raised the level of the Yarra, at Melbourne, quite forty 
feet above its banks, and the “ Meredith,” &c., in Tasmaniat some 
twenty to thirty feet. 

(By the bye, we are making a long “ tack ;” bat standing on a few 
“lengths” further in this direction will give us an extended view of 
our subject, and may “clench” our argument.) 

I will just briefly quote Professor Forbes asto important admissions 
he has made in Good Words. At page 440, of May, 1864, occurs 
this remarkable paragraph, and which, I submit, exonerates me from 
all imputation of presumption in attempting to introduce the science 
of undavorology as the handmaiden of both hydrography and geology. 
‘* Many persons will doubt whether, under the influences of existing 
Causes alone, even bad they endured for tens or hundreds of thousands 
of years, the observed phenomena of the Drift of Ficardy or Kent ar 
. Sussex could have been produced. The chronology based on unifor- 

mity is, therefore, at fault.” (These are the very localities which we have 
been considering.) And again, the gravels or beaches referred to in 
Good Words, at page 434, “have been distinguished into ‘high level’ 
and ‘low level” gravels, occurring respectively at heights of about 


* Saxby'’s Weather System. 2nd Edition. Longman. 
+ Vide Times of 13th February, 1864. 
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eighty and forty feet above the present ocean.” (That means abcve 
the present level of the Straits of Dover. 

I have recently had the honour of introducing to the world through 
the venerated pages of the Nautical, a discovery as to the mvon’s in- 
fluence on the weather, which has borne the test of adverse scrutiny. 
Pointing to this circumstance as a “credential,” I would say that, 
with equal care have I weighed the opinion which I respectfully offer 
to the intelligent nautical visitors to foreign coasts who have oppor- 
tunity for inspecting such interesting raised beaches in various parts 
of the globe, as well as to savans of Europe on the question of coast. lines 
—hbearing out my previous assertion that, in theinvestigation of any one 
subject connected with nature’s laws, we need great vigilance, as we 
cannot always at the commencement of our inquiry estimate the nature 
of the bye paths, nor the direction they may take. 

Well may the esteemed author just quoted say that ‘reasonings noé 
connected with geology or flint weapons, &c., may, possibly, after all, 
prove even more reliable guides.” 

The reader will please to remember that the valley of the Somme 
lies on the coast of Picardy (France), just in the very light of what 
I have called the former channel lagoon; and this, with the coast of 
Kent and Sussex, would receive the highest level of the pert up 
waters occurring at every flood tide. Tle professor’s assertion that 
(page 434) “there is no reason to conclude that the relative level of 
sea and land has altered more than twenty or thirty feet since the time 
of these deposits ” much relieves the responsibility under which I am 
writing. 

The pent up water must have flooded twice a day the present valley 
of the Somme. I have only asked the concession of an extra tidal accu- 
mulation of fifty feet vertical rise at high water in the length of about 
300 miles ( Vide Nautical for May, 1864, page 263.) But it is quite 
‘as easy and quite a3 consistent to suppose that rise to have been eighty 
feet—such would be only a heaping up of about three inches in a mile 
(not a fifth part of what occurs daily in some parts of our estuaries). 

Now, grant this, and we open a field for the further developement of 
‘one of the greatest considerations which, not only in its intrinsic 
interest, but in its exciting influence on the minds of the European 
“heads of science,” has, for a long period, attracted so wide a public 
curiosity. 

One cannot, without some professional risk, touch upon ground on 
which (so far as I know) no foot had previously trodden. 

One feels (with all due self respect and apology) to be somewhat of 
a “navvy” in thus striking one’s “spade” into “virgin soil.” A few 
days since I saw the labourers (as they may, indeed, be called) work- 
ing at the new fortifications which are to protect the people of Sheer- 
ness from the possible intrusions of foreign gentlemen, who might 
without them some day enter their houses without first scrapiug their 
boots. I watehed the vigorous “dig” into the stiff blue clay of the 
marsh, and noticed the huge lumps rapidly filling the barrows, while 
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each spadefull described, as it by machinery ita “regulation” swing, 
from the brawney arms of an Irish Hercules. ‘“ Hard work !” said I 
to the burly fellow, who, from his colour, might have been built of 
very old mahogany. His only notice of my remark, which was really 
intended for civility, was a defiant scowl seeming to demand of me an 
answer to his evident mental question ‘‘ Did I say it wasn’t ?” 

Well “digging” is hard work, and I have had my share of it. 
Only there is this difference between us—What was the spade in the 
hands of the navvy has been the pen in mine. Each of us has been 
working at foundations in frequent ignorance of what was to be the 
precise extent of the structure to be raised thereupon ; each has been 
in earnest and in the path of duty. Having on the spot settled this 
‘to my dissatisfaction, I walked away instructed, but ready and con- 
‘tented to renew my “digging,” which it is now time to resume. 

From what has been said as to the again referred to heaping up of 
the water in the eastern part of the former lagoon, which has since 
‘become the English Channel, my nautical ‘readers will not need much 
assistance’ in estimating the manner in which the destruction of the 
former coast line has been effected. It will be unnecessary, therefore, 
‘to trace operations along the southern shore of England; but there is 
one locality which ought to be noticed as typical of the whole. 

It will amply repay the yachtsman in the coming summer (which, 
so far as regards lunar influences, permit me to say, is likely to prove 
& quiet one in its general weather) to visit afloat the coast of Dorset, 
say between “ Bat’s Corner” and * Warbarrow Bay.” 

I remember the joy and excitement with which, in a snug Jittle craft, 
I examined that district about fifteen years since, anchoring in one of 
the prettiest spots to be found in England’s coast line, viz.—Lulworth 
Cove. It was not the almost overpowering interest felt in its exqui- 
site geological illustrations—it was not the charming clearness of the 
still sea water which revealed so distinctly the plainly visible sub- 
marine treasures growing, without disturbance, at the bottom of ‘this 
lovely inlet of a perfect fairy land. ‘These and a dozen other at- 
tractions were each enough to gratify the mere tourist, but to me the 
all absorbing interest was in the testimony which the surrounding 
cliffs and rocks that nearly enclosed this picturesque spot unmistakably 
gave of the former contest between earth and water. If any part 
of the Channel can be designated a battle field of the élements this 
neighbourhood may. Oh! thatsteam should be permitted to convey the 
mere indifferent lounger to a spot so lovely! It is desecration |! 

Those who may not have time to examine the whole locality will do 
well to pull into the neighbc uring Warbarrow Bay. It is difficult to 
convey an idea of the magnificence of the scenery hereabouts. A 
feeling of desolation like that experienced on beholding the ruins of 
an ancient city, assails those who look for the first time into Warbarrow 
Bay! The only living tenants at the time of my visit to this splendid 
wreck were the few sea birds that proudly claim the solitude as their 
own. <A grim old cormorant, I remember, was sitting on a high but 
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to us inaccessible ridge of rock within the outer barriers, and occa- 
sionally flapped his wings in surly recognition of us; but when he 
turned his head towards our advancing boat, it was done with such 
“an air” of indifference that—confound the fellow—he made us feel 
it to be quite a condescension, and that we were really intruders ! 

Bat’s Corner is a wonderful example of the destructive power of 
the sea; the arched rock, called the ‘ Barn Door,” is another; these 
form{the limits of ‘‘ Durdle Cove.” 

By the way ‘ Durdle,” “ Barn Door,” “ Bat’s Corner,” and further 
onward ‘“Durlstone,” or ‘ Durdlestone.” It must puzzle hydro- 
graphers occasionally to determine the true names of places. Are not 
these names suggestive of the probability that they may have been 
bestowed not by surveyors but by farmers from neighbouring counties. 
What, for instance, would a ‘“ Zummerzetzhire” bumpkin call a 
“ Turtle ?” 

Thus far little has been said of any peculiarities which may attach 
to evidences of the progressire formation of the Straits of Dover. 
When the sea broke through the ruin of the chalk strata, which were 
dislocated at the time of the upward thrust of part of Kent and 
Sussex (as already described), the breadth of the strait must, at first, 
and probably for a long time, have been comparatively small. I think 
this abundantly capable of demonstration before closing these papers. 
The shape of the sea bed is not an infallible guide for us in our epecu- 
lations, because the scourings of a current moving with tidal velocity 
will often operate so rapidly, depending, of course, upon the geological 
nature of the bottom. Yet in very many instances, and in this espe- 
cially where no obstacles to their introduction seem to exist, we may 
give weight and importance to their testimony. 

To touch lightly for the present on the effects of the flood stream 
having impinged at a large angle on certain parts of the resisting 
French shore line of the estuary of the former Somme, the irregularity 
of the soundings and the submerged ridges lying off that part of the 
coast southward of Boulogne, sufficiently indicates extensive chanves 
in the ancient coast line ; but, whatever msy have occurred, it seems 
that the deep water of the strait must always have been much nearer 
to Cape Grinez shore than towards the English coast. Indeed, sections 
of this part show a singular uniformity of deep sounding, and the accom- 
panying four diagrams (to scale) will plainly illustrate my meaning. 

In fig. A, a line is supposed to be drawn fron: Dungeness to Bou- 
logne, just crossing the southern end of the present dangerous mid 
channel danger called the “ Ridge.” 

In fig. B, a line from Dover to Cape Grinez gives a totally different 
type of soundings, this being the very neck of the strait. 

While at fig. C we have a completely different section from the 
‘“‘ Heaps” Buoy (at the estuary of the Thames) across the northern 
limit of the strait to the commencement of the intricate series ef 
banks and shoals which so encumber the Dutch coast. | 
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Now, in all these, one thing is remarkable, viz.—we find the deep 
water continued at a good offing from the present coast nDe of 
Kent. 

But, further, if we examine, in a line from Ramegate to the sioaling 
of the French coast (say to the Sandette Bank) the truth of our 
hypothesis becomes plainer, for we see in fig. D 








10 English miles 
Section from Ramsgate to the Sandette Shoal ( Straits of Dover.) 
that actually the deep lies just where it should have been expected to 
be found before the succeeding second grand encroachment of the sea 
(at the Goodwin) gave to this part of the English Channel its present 

dimensions. 

The cause of the singular comparative shallowness of the Downs 
and the presence of the Goodwin Sands will be illustrated in the next 
chapter ; but one thing seems certain, that the early strait first ran 
outside the Varne and Ridge, outside the Goodwin, and between the 
Goodwin and the “ Falls,” which latter probably, for a long period— 
perhaps for ages—formed the line of the French coast. 
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Having thus suggested enough out of what we can gather from the 
present aspect of the shore on which to ground a few convictions upon 
the progress of the formation of the English coast line, I might, with 
propriety, close this attempt to turn speculations as to water action 
into a definite channel; but being able to trace certain important 
changes down to the historic period, it will be well to connect them 
with our illustrations in undavorology in such manner as to fix a date 
or two of such changes which prove to have occurred since the period 
of the Roman invasion of Britain, and to have effected, to an enor- 
mous extent, the estuary of the Thames. 


(To be continued. ) 


Nautical Notices. 


ParticuLtars oF Liguts RECENTLY EsTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 277.) 


F. | Ht. {Dist 
Name. Place. Position. | or | in |seen| (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. | Feet) Mls. 
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18, Hindar Bank |Belgium 51° 22°5/ N., R. | 40 | 12 |Est. 4th April, 1864. Every three mi- 
I. 


coast 2° 26°4' k nutes. See page 278. 
19. Alexandretta |Syrian coast (36° 35:5’ N.,| F. | 49 | 5 |Est. Ist April, 1864. Two lights ver- 
. 86° 91’ E. tical. 
Lataklyah {Ditto ae 4 ore FP. | 49} 4 |Est. 15th Apri), 1864. Red light. 
Khaifa Ditto 82° 49°2’ N.,| FP. | 66! 65 |Fst. 25th April, 1864. Two lights 
35° 0’ E. vertical. 
. Holyhead Welch coast |Breakwater | F. | 40 | .. |Altered lst August, 1864. Red light. 
extremity (a. 
Holyhead Old On wooden jAt entrance | F. | 20 | .. |Altered Ist August, 1864. In Heu of 
Harbour jetty former, discontinued. 
21. Manfredonia Adriatic 41° 37°8’ N.,| F. | 26 | 6 |Est. 5th May, 1864. (d.) 
15° 55°9 E. 
22. Demerara ‘Guayana River En- R. | .. {| 16 jAlteration. Now revolves once a mi- 
| trance nute. (¢.) 





FP. Fixed. Ffl. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Establishet. 





(a.) 20.—A gong will be sounded during foggy weather, in like manner 
as is now done on board the light-vessel. | 

A red buoy marks the spot where the extreme end of the breakwater will 
be when finished ; vessels should pass eastward of the buoy. 

The light-vessel at the end of the breakwater will be removed. 

At night, vessels should not steer in for the harbour until the small red light 
shown from the Old Harbour fe out bears between S.S.W.3 W. and S.W., 
and in entering or leaving the harbour shuuld keep three-quarters of a cable 
eastward of the light on the breakwater. 


(b.) 21.—Also, that a red light is shown from the wall on the South side 
of the town, for the guidance of vessels belonging to a steam company. 
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(c.) 22.—The light- vessel off the mouth of the river is in 3} fathoms water, 
has only one mast, and now exhibits a fired white light. 

Also, that Bel Air Beacon has been removed. The white buoy on the 
edge of the bank on the East side of the channel now lies at about a mile 
N.E.b.E. of its former position. 

The red buoy on the West side of the channel has been replaced by a black 
buoy, distant about a mile from the white buoy on the eastern side; and a 
small black buoy lies abreast the lighthouse in fourteen feet at low water 
springs, on the edge of the western bank. 

There are only ten feet at low water springs, at the entrance to the Demerara 
River, between the white and black buoys; and the depths of water in the 
so ia channels und over the banks have changed considerably since the 
ast survey. 

The windmills and high tree at the western side of entrance to the river 
have disappeared. 

A large red buoy lies on the edge of the bank north-westward of the mouth 
of the river, in 9 feet at low water springs; it bears N.N.W. distant 7} miles 
from the lighthouse. The Sugar Bank Beacon has been placed about 24 miles 
North of its former position; and a black buoy at about 24 miles south-west- 
ward of it marks the channel to the E-sequibo River. 





Sai.ina Directions :—YZERVARK Point To Mosset Bay,— South 
Africa. 


The following important directions for ports on the South African 
coast have been published at the Cape, and we preserve them for the 
benefit of seamen. 


Cape Town, January \st, 1864. 

Yzervark Point—lies W.b.N. ten miles from Cape Vacca; it is 
bold and rocky, with a hill, Buffel’s Kop, 740 feet high, standing one 
and a third mile inland from it. It may be known by a round bare 
sand hill, 200 feet high, close to the sea, a mile and a third West of 
it. This hill terminates the sandy feature of the coast in the bight 
between Kafir Kuil’s River and Yzervark Point. Aasvogelberg, a long 
elevated hill, 1,620 feet high, stands N.b.E. 3 E., eleven and a third 
miles from the point, and may serve to identify it. 

Between Yzervark Point and Cape Vacca the coast consists of rude 
jagged rocks, on which a heavy sea is constantly beating. The land 
immediately at the back slopes to the height of 700 to 500 feet, and 
is covered with bush and vegetation. There is a small but remarkable 
sand patch of a reddish colour midway between Yzervark Point and 
the Gouritz River, and half a mile from Bull Point. This point is 
not easily distinguished, as it is only a very slight projection from the 
general line of the rocky shore. South three quarters of a mile from 
the red sand patch, and a third of a mile off shore, there are patches 
of detached reef, which break and show at low water. At the dis- 
tance of a mile and a half from tl:is rocky coast the soundings range 
from 30 fathoms off Yzervark Point to 20 fathoms South of Cape 
Vacca. 

Gouritz River—lies West a mile and a third from Cape Vacca; it 
bas a sandy beach at its western entrance, but the breakers are gene- 
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rally too high to make it available as a landing place for boats. The 
sea breaks right across its mouth, which at the outer part is only half 
a mile in width, and at haifa mile inside it is only ten to fiteen yards 
wide. 

Cape Vacca (Vaches of Horsburgl) lies W. 4 S., fifteen miles from 
Cape St. Blaize Lighthouse. It is a low flat of rock and shingle jut- 
ting out from a round hill over the eastern entrance to the Gouritz 
River, and which bears N. 62° W., a mile and a third from the cape. 
The sea breaks half a mile outside the cape in rough weather, at which 
distance a depth of 9 fathoms was found. From the discolouration of 
the sea, and the uneasy ground swell in the vicinity, it is more than 
probable that shoal rocky ground exists there. Care must be observed 
in rounding this low cape, as the new light on Cape St. Blaize will not 
be visible from it. The lead here will be the best guide at night or 
in thick weather. 

Flesh Bay—is formed by Cape Vacca on the S.W., and Fish Point 
on the N.E. They lie N. 64° E., and S. 64° W., two and two third 
miles from each other. The shore of the bay is sandy throughout, 
save at the extremes, which are rocky. About the middle of the bay 
there isa bare sand hill, 280 feet high, just over the beach. This bay 
affords no shelter for vessels, save a8 a temporary one in N.W. gales, 
and it can only be used as a landing place in tolerably fine weather. 
The island, and the facilities this bay afforded for procuring fresh 
water and cattle, mentioned by Van Keuten and the early Dutch navi- 
gators, no longer exist. There is no island in the bay, and very little 
fresh water is found near to the sea, and that is brackish. At the 
time of the survey, 1862, cattle were not to be had, the inhabitants 
living entirely on shecp. 

Fish Bay—is formed by a deep curve of three miles in the coast 
line betwcen Fish Puint and the well defined commencement of the 
rocky cliffs which extend four miles westward of Cape St. Blaize, and 
which is called Pinnacle Point. From Fish Point to Pinnacle Point 
the bearing ia N. 82° E., and distance nine miles. The whole shore 
of this bay is sandy, with small patches of rock showing out about 
low water mark, and in the breakers, which are generally high throngh- 
out the bay. The land at the back, at the distance of a mile, rises 
400 to 500 feet in height, and is covered mostly with bush and vece- 
tation. ‘The bay may be used by vessels seeking shelter from N.W. 
gales. The best anchorage will be found a mile and a quarter from 
the sandy shore in 7 to 8 fathoms, Fish Point bearing South to S. 10° 
W., and the extreme of the bluff cliffs near Cape St. Blaize E. } S. 
It is advisable for vessels eeeking shelter to put to sea as soon as the 
gale subsides, for then a heavy S. W. swell sets in and causes a dangerous 
breaking sea. The best landing is near Fish Point; in a small sandy 
cove between rocks, but in fine weather boats may land in the bight 
under Jacksen’s Farmhouse. : 

Pinnacle Point to Cape St. Blaize—These four miles consist of 
precipitous rocky cliffs of a reddish colour, about 250 feet high, with 
deep water close to: it is quite impracticable for boats landing. The 
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higher land half a mile at the back ranges from 600 to 200 feet in 
height towards the cape, and is mostly covered with grass and bush. 
Cape St. Blaize bluff is the eastern extreme of these rocky cliffs. <A 
windmill stands on the hizh land near the cape, but it is only visible 
to vessels approaching from the southward or the eastward. The 
cape itself is a tongue of low flat land fronted by rugged reef jutting 
into the sea 500 yards from the bluff on which the lighthouse stands. 
A remarkable whitewashed rock, the Logan Stone, poised upon natural 
supports, stands just beneath the bluff. A sunken rock called Wind- 
vogel, with fifteen feet water over it, lies a quarter of a mile outside 
the cape, and it breaks at low water and in rough weather. 
Lighthouse.— The lighthouse is a square white tower, forty-five feet 
high, with buildings at its base for the light-keepers. It is in lat. 34° 
Ll’ 10” S., long. 22° 9’ 81” BE. It will, when lighted, exhibit a red 
fixed light of the third order, dioptric, at an elevation of 240 feet 
above the sea, and be visible from N.N.W. round by the East, South 
and West to S. 80° W. or N. 80° E. from a ship ten to twelve miles 
in clear weather. As Cape Vacca bears S. 87° W. from the light- 
house, vessels proceeding westward must be careful not to lose sight 
of the light; as they will then be either getting in towards the rocky 
coast westward of Cape St. Blaize or into Fish Bay. Vessels well 
acquainted with the coast may take this liberty, and use Fish Bay for 
a smooth water board in working westward: the lead must then be a 
guide, but 20 fathoms is the limit within which none but a coaster 
should be found. 
Mossel Bay.—¥ rom Cape St. Blaize the land takes an abrupt trend 
to the N.W.b.N. for three miles, still retaining, with the exception of 
three sandy coves, its rocky coast feature? the outermost two of these 
coves are called Vaarkens and Mauro Bays, in the former of which 
landing is generally made. At the end of these three miles the coast 
curves to the N.E. for three miles, with a sandy beach to the mouth 
of the Haartenbosch River, and two miles further on to the Little 
Brak River. A line drawn from this river to Cape St. Blaize may be 
considered as the limit of Mossel Bay. Just to the N.E. of the Haar- 
tenbosch River there is a large conspicuous sand patch, which extends 
to and beyond the mouth of the Little Brak River. ‘This patch is 
useful for strangers from the eastward in identifying the bay, and from 
the westward for clearing the Windvogel Rock in rounding Cape St. 
Blaize. N. 12° W., two and three quarters miles from the lighthouse 
in the depth of the bay, and one third of a mile from the sandy. shore, 
lies Seal Island, a small rocky islet about fifteen feet high, with depth 
of 3 to 4 fathoms between it and the shore; it has deep water close 
around it. 
' Mossel Bay affords excellent shelter to vessels during the winter 
months, April to September, when heavy N.W. gales are of frequent 
occurrence, and it is far preferable to use it as a place of shelter than to 
buffet. the sea about Cape L’Agulhas, which is 120 miles only to the 
westward. During the strength of these gales the water in the hay 
is smooth, and ships ride well, but it sometines happens that a heavy 
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S.W. swell sets into the bay if the wind veers to West and W.S.W., 
and this renders the bay unsafe, and landing very difficult or im- 
practicable. During the summer season, when S.E. pales occur, the 
bay is exposed to the full effect of the oren sea, but these gales seldom 
last longer than thirty-six hours. and do not blow home. A heavy 
breaking sea then rolls in, and ships trading to the port usually ride 
with a long scope of cable, secured to a coir or hempen spring to ease 
the strain on the cables. With this precaution vessels ride safely, and 
the holding ground is good. As in Algoa Bay, there appears to be a 
strong easterly current, or “ undertow,” which assists to ense the strain 
on the cables. Should a vessel, however, not wish to risk riding out 
& south-easter in the bay, by putting to sea early, she will be well 
able to clear Cape St. Blaizs by first making a good long board to the 
eastward, in which she will be sssisted by the “undertow ” Captain 
Laws, the harbour-master, has found by observation that a rise of the 
barometer usually precedes a south-easter, and that the increase cf the 
wind is gradual at the commencement. 

Anchorage.—The anchorage space is included (1) between a line 
drawn from Cape St. Blaize Lighthouse through the Ladies School (a 
conspicuous building with a double gable point, and the only house 
near to the cape), bearing S. 27° W., and (2) a line drawn from the 
windmill through Barry’s Store (a large two-storied stone building 
which stands on the mound close to the sea at the West side of 
Vaarkens Bay), bearing S.b.W. 4 W. Small vessels may anchor in 
this space in from 34 to 4 fathoms water, with the outer low point 
visible, bearing between S.b.E. and S. E.b.S.; but vessels seeking 
shelter ought not to go inside a depth of 64 or 7 fathoms in either 
season of the: year. The windmill in line with the new jetty isa 
good line for strangers to anchor upon, suiting their depth of water to 
the size of their vessels and the object they have in visiting the bay. 
Vessels intended to load or unload may take up a berth more to the 
westward, and into the depth of the bay—not, however, going within 
the line of the windmill and Barry’s Store already mentioned. Ships 
of war visiting the bay should not anchor in less than 7 fathoms 
during the summer months, the lighthouse bearing S.b.W. 4 W., nor less 
than 54 to 6 fathoms in the winter, the lighthouse bearing S. ? W. There 
isa substantially built jetty in the nook or cove, called Vaarkens Bay, 
abreast of the anchorage. With a small outlay in making a rough 
stone pier from the outer point of the bay, to protect the jetty from 
the breaking sea that sometimes comes in, ianding might be effected in 
almost all weathers: at present the rollers render landing almost 
impracticable at times, endangering even the jetty itself. Fresh water 
is supplied from a pipe at the jetty end, at the rate of about thirty 
tonsa day. Fresh provisions and vegetables are to be had in any 
quantity, and it is in contemplation to erect a flag-staff at the light- 
house, so that vessels wishing to be reported can make their wishes 
known, and have information sent by electric telegraph either to Cape 
Town or Port Elizabeth. The agents for Lloyds are Messrs. Barry 
and Nephews. 
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Mosscl Bay from the Westward.—Cape St. Blaize is a conspicuous 
bluff, the land at the tack being quuin-shaped, and somewhat re- 
sembling the Bill of Portiand. To round Cape St. Blaize keep Pin- 
nacle Point open to the southward of the cliffs just to the Weat of the 
lighthouse bluff, N. 72° W., until the Jarge patch of sand at Haarten- 
bosch River bears N.3E., or until a large stone beacon which is 
white and stands 500 yards to the N.W. of the lighthouse, comes 
open to the northward of the Logan Stone ; this will clear the ‘“* Wind- 
vogel” Rock. 

Mossel Bay from the Eastward.—Coming from the East and S.E., 
Cape St. Blaize is more difficult of recognition, as the land shows on 
each side of it, but it may now be identified by the lighthouse, which shows 
conspicuously against the dark background; by the Logan Stone, 
which is also white ; by the windmill on the bluff; and by the re- 
markahle sand-patch at the mouth of Haartenbosch River. 

High-water and Tides, §c.—It is high water at full and change at 
3h. 30m. ; rise and fall six to seven feet; variation of the compass 
29° 50’ W. There is no regular stream of tide in Mossel Bay. 

F. Sxeap, Master R.N., Admiralty Surveyor. 


Bearings are Magnetic; Distances Geographical Miles; Sound- 
ings at low water, spring tides. 


WaysipE WAIFs ON THE RoaD TO THE WeEst1,—By a Voyager. - 


W. I. and Pacific Steamship “ Bolivar,” 
At Sea, April 18th, 1864. 

In lat. 41° N., long. 27° 30’ W., on a calm evening, I perceived 
several small specks on the water on either bow and aliead. In a few 
minutes the ship was up with two of them, and as they turned over 
in the ripple from the ship’s bow I saw they were cocoa-nuts, with 
their lower parts white with corallines and barnacles. I passed six in 
the space of twenty minutes, also sundry bits of driftwood. 

Have these productions of another zone been borne on the Gulf 
Stream from the place of their growth? or were they washed off the 
deck of some vessel? The driftwood in company leads me to incline 
to the former opinion. If this is correct the occurrence is not an un- 
common one, and in the days of Columbus must have attracted the 
attention of the adventurous seamen of the time, and led them to 
speculate on the possibility of reaching the coasts where such fruit 
flourished under a warmer sun than theirs. 

One hundred and sixty miles from the Azores I met one of those 
phenomena, which, for want of a name, I shall designate “trough 
waves.” At sunset the ship was steaming, under all sail, with a light 
8.E. wind and smooth ses, steering W.b.S. About 2h. a.m. the 
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breeze freshened to a topgallant breeze, accompanied by the usual 
sea which rises under such circumstances, icarealy sufficient to throw 
a spray over a ship 200 feet on the keel. 

By 4h. a.m. the weather had become gloomy and threatening, with 
ligh:ning in the N.W.; the barometer had also fallen three-tenths 
since midnight, viz., to 29°80. I therefore ordered the foretopsail 
and foresail to be laid for reefing. The hands went aloft, and I was 
looking to see that all was correct on the yards, when suddenly a 
feeling came over me as if the ship was sinking rapidly under my 
feet. In a moment the whole of the topgallant forecastle was plunged 
several feet under water, which HE like a cataract into the waist, 
sweeping everything that was loose to the break of the poop. The 
lookout-man had felt the coming shock, and clambered up the fore- 
stay, but not sufficiently smart to escape a thorough drenching. The 
shock being passed, everything went as quietly as before; neither did 
the vessel, when the foresail and topsail were set, plunge again as low 
as the forecastle deck. 

It is these “trough waves” which are so dangerous in the sudden 
intervals of lulls which often occur during the heaviest gales. They 
fall like a mass of lead on a ship, crushing under their enormous 
weight the strongest woodwork (I am informed that two years since 
the forecastle deck of an Atlantic steamer was flattened down to the 
next) or bending strong vertical bars of iron into the most fantastic 
shapes. 

ie one who watches the approach of a wave when a ship is hove 
to will observe that the ship appears to repel it. The great mobility 
of water causes this, being sensible to the slightest check. But for 
this property the strongest hull would yield under the force of such a 
mass as often approaches the side. The undertow from the base of a 

erpendicular cliff or pier well exemplifies this principle. On the 
Messy vessels lie alongside the sea-wall, preparatory to docking, in 
very heavy weather without sustaining injury. 

Search the records of damages sustained at sea, or consult the most 
experienced amongst a nation of seamen, and you will find that in 
nine times out of ten one sweeping sea did the mischief, by breaking 
the fortress to such an extent as to defy all attempts of its occupants 
to repair. A common saying is “If it bad not heen for that unlucky 
sea we should have come through it splendidly.” 

To avoid these trough waves is an impossibility. We can only 
prepare to receive such unwelcome and dangerous visitors by having 
everything properly secured. Their formation is, I believe, entirely 
owing to those sudden shifts of wind which occur in Atlantic gales. 
The troughs are raked by a force across their original direction, which 
gouges them into hollows, as the furrows of a ploughed field may be 
treated. A combination of circumstances places the ship immediately 
over one, into which she drops as if going down altogether. 

Another remark will close this sheet. During many voyages I 
have remarked that between the parallels of 36° and 26° N. the ae 
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meter is always high snd steady with S.W. winds. For days in suc- 
cession I Jiave caarked it between 30°30 and 30°50. But on passing 
the 36th parallel it falls with the wind from that quarter. This varies 
in some measure with the season of the year, but I have observed it 
in December and May. 

W. W. KippLe, Commander. 


ae foregoing remarks verify the old story of “eyes and no eyes,” 
and show what interesting notes may be made on a voyage without 
leaving the shiv. We hope our correspondent will continue his 
“ waifs.”—Ep.] 


Pew Wooks. 


SaxBy’s WEaTHER SystEM,—or Lunur Influence on the Weather.— By S. 
M. Sarby, Esq., R.N., Principal Instructor of Naval Engineers H.M. 
Steam Reserve, §&c. Second Edition. Longman, London. 


Mr. Saxby is a bold man. ‘‘ Does the moun influence the weather?” is he 
asked? He replice, Yes, it does, and he bas brought forward proof in abun- 
dance to substantiate his opinion. ‘Thrice is he armed whose cause is just,” 
and taking his stand on the results of observation over all the world’s surface, 
(for he justly scorns to chain himself to any special locality, ) he certainly does 
show if not here at least there that his ealeularions are verified. Somewhere 
on the surface of our globe most susceptible from probably various local causes 
the changes which he predicts are found. Thuse who doubt this fact, an 
they are the greater portion of the Jarge body of society who do so, had better 
refer to the book before us, consisting of some hundred pages. Cui bono? 
any one would immediately answer, and as each one would know the weather 
he is to have at his own Aabitat. what am I to care about weather at Rome 
when I want to know what it will be in England? The range of extent to 
which a certain condition of weather is confined, no doubt arises from some 
other causes than the moon. A constant current of air in any one direction 
will produce a species of weather dependent for its character on the direction 
of that wind. The limits of such a current will probably be the effect of lo- 
calities, mountain ridges, valleys, plain or wooded land, dry and arid or wet 
and marshy: all local conditions will have their influence. And what a dif- 
ference in moisture or dryness, in heat or cold, opposite streams of wind, pass- 
ing each other iu adjacent parts, produce. We know that from experience here. 

e are loth to part with cur winter fires with our present obstinate easter! 
winds,—but let us have our own S.W., breezes, with the invigorating warmth 
of the ocean, und we have no hesitation in bidding adieu to the carbon! 
Truly the weather is a curious subject, one whieh requires an age of study to 
comprehend,—oue apparently simple in appearance, and yet one which has 
never been mastered! Will any ever solve the Luge question under its mani- 
fold innumerable phases ? 

Before Mr. Saxby commenced undermining our own humble views in respect 
of the moon’s influence on weather, we had long repudiated the idea of direct 
action, but were quite satisfied that ‘the empress of the night’? exercised an 
indirect influence over it, in certain localities, through the action of the tides. 
Time wus when her powerful action in producing this phenomenon was not 
admitted, but the seaman has good reason to be thankful for tables in which 
she takes the primary part; and ulthough Mr. Saxby, from his own observa- 
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tions and investigations, bas sufficient authority for building and supporting 
his theory, and notwithstanding the opinion held at Parana, we do not see 
why the quarterings of tne moon should be beld responsible for weather 
changes. There are abundant sources for these, even in the different directions 
of the wind and the cooling and heating effects of night and day. 

In the course of this work we have published some curions observations on 
meteorology from the old school, under the title of “ Aolian Researches,” 
Jo those essays the sun was held to be the great disturber of the weather,—a 
fact which every one will admit. The great source of light and life and its 
varied influence on the earth’s surface in different parts of its orbit, cannot 
but produce an infinite number of changes on that translucent sea called the 
atmuspliere,—to which source meteorologists should undoubtedly look for 
the explanation of many phenomena constantly passing before them. 

But, after all, theories are good things. They set men at work with their 
wits, obliging them to consult tacts, which prove or disprove their correctness. 
This, Mr. Saxby has done, and with them is still encouraged to brave the 
world of upinion against him, and he leaves his labours to fair criticism in his 
Weather System. 
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England, South Coust, Dodman to the Start Point, Captain Williams, R.N., 
1860, (1s. 6d.) 

Mediterranean Sea, France, South Coast, Toulon Harbour, French Survey, 
1861, (3s. 6d.) 

Africa, East Coast, Tamatave, French Survey, 1863, (1s. 6d.) 

Mexico, W:st Coast, Mangrove Bluff to Corrientes, Captain G. H. 
Richards, R.N., 1863, (33.) 

Pacific Ocean, New Hebrides, Ports in, Captain Denham, R.N., F.R.S., 
1860, (2s. 6d.) 
aay North Coast, Tripoli Harbour, Captain Spratt, R.N., C.B., 1861, 

Is. 6d. 

Brazil Coast, Mossaro to Touro, Lieutenant A. Vital de Oliveira, Brazilian 
Navy, 1859. (2s.) 

Brazil Coast, Touro to Formosa, Lieut. A. Vital de Oliveira, 1859, (2a.) 

Brazil Coast, Formosa to Pernumbuco, Lieut. A. Vital de Oliveira, (2s.) 

Brazil Coast, Pernambuco to Maceio, Lieut. A. Vital de Oliveira, (2s.) 

Brazil Coast, Maceio to San Francisco River, Lieut. A. de Vital de Oliveira, 
1859, (2s.) 

Brazil Coast, Abrolhas Rocks and Coast contiguous, Lieut. Mouchez, F.I.N., 
1862, (2s.) 

heal Island, Constance Cove, Captain G. H. Richards, R.N., 1862, 
(1s. 6d. 

New Zealand, Manukau Harbour and Entrances, reaurveyed by Com- 
mander Sidney, I.N., 1863, (2s. 6d.) 

Catalogue of Admiratty Charts und Books, edited and revised by Com- 
mander Dunsterville, R.N., to May, 1864, (33.) 

South, S.E., and East Coasts ot Africa, fron. Cape Good Hope to cate 
Guardatui, including the Islands in the Mozambique Channel, Captain A. F. 
R. de Horsey, R.N., 1864, (4s. 6d.) 

EpwarRp DunsTERvVILLR, Commander, R.N. 

Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. May 20th, 1864. 
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Maps AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


There are certain sciences which, under a modest garb, reveal sim- 
ple and clear facts without any trace of the great labours by which 
they have been attained ;—and to these assuredly belongs that of 
geography. Maps which explain the most recent discoveries are in 
every hand. ‘The tourist consults them for his journeys; the general 
for his plans of action; the engineer for his projects: The casual 
observer sometimes glances at them, for geography is really one of 
the most familiar and attractive of studies. Still it is not known how - 
these are formed nor the degree of confidence to which they are en- 
titled. We know very well that observations are yet required to de- 
lineate many important features of the globe,—its seas, valleys, and 
plains,—and to show in their proper places on paper the positions of 
towns, to represent in a correct manner the sinuosities of rivers, and 
the forms of mountains: But we should not know how to appreciate 
the correctness of the art if we were ignorant of the process by which 
these are attained. Again, there are conventional signs in topography 
which it is important to know the meaning of in order to read on 
paper all that geography employs for this purpose. Maps have an 
alphabet and language which is entirely their own. In order to 
know these, too much neglected in the science of geography, they 
should be displayed under an attractive form. Then we should ap- 
preciate the minute observations of astronomy which give results to 
the utmost attainable limits. 

XO. 7.—VOL. XXXL 2x 
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Maps, again, for a long time were the mere results of imagination ; 
their contents then were representations in perspective, the villa 
represented by churches and the mountains by masses of shade. The 
large map of France by Cassini, is an instance of these imperfect 
methods. Under the intluence of new wants for great public works, 
it was found necessary to define everything with exactness. The 
map should be as perfect in giving positions as possible, and not left 
with mere approximations. It is not sufficient for an engineer to 
know that a country is mountainous. He wants not only to know 
the inequalities of the ground, but the actual limits of hill and dale. 
Such details in topography were the aim of geographers, who at the 
commencement of this century established the bases of all such works 
for the future: in fact, geography was thus rendered one of the exact 
sciences, and thence materials were prepared for the solution of tho 
ge agitated problem—the true figure of the earth. 

omer we know considered the earth as a circular disc, surrounded 
by the ocean and supported by a colonnade of which Atlas was the 
guardian. Herodotus had it as an extensive plain. But observations 
of the stars led gradually to more rational ideas. After finding that 
among these there was one which remained nearly immovable, serving 
as a pivot, or a pole round which all the rest apparently moved, the 
early astronomers soon discovered that this star became lower above 
the horizon in proportion as they went to the South; and, on the 
contrary, that it became higher in proportion as they went North. 
Such a change of altitude and horizon could not be reconciled with 
the theory of the earth being a plane; but that it must be in reality 
circular. Itwas discovered, also, that the sun rose earlier to the people 
in the East than to those in the West, which was another proof that 
the earth was round. In the time of Aristotle the theory of the 
figure of the earth was so far improved as to be considered as a globe 
of an immense size isolated in the midst of space. The division of the 
earth’s surface by meridians extending from pole to pole and by cir- 
cles parallel to the equator, may be assigned to the same period; and 
as the countries known to the ancients were considered to extend 
much less to North and South than they did to East and West, the 
divisions in this direction received the names of degrees of longitude, 
and those of the other were called degrees of latitude. Either way 
the circumference was divided into 360 parts, such as are used in the 
present duy. The situation of any. place on the globe, on shore or on 
the ocean, is thus given in longitude and latitude. 

One of the first points which attracted the attention of astronomers, 
was to measure the dimensions of the earth; that is, to measure the 
diameter or the circumference of the immense sphere which repre- 
sented the earth. The first attempt at this dates very far back. 
Eratosthenes had remarked that at Syene the sun cast no shadow 
when at its height on the day of the summer solstice, and he justly 
concluded that this town was under the tropic. Having also mea- 
sured the shadow which the sun gave at Alexandria at the same 
period of the year, he valculated that Alexandria was 7° 12 to the 
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North of Syene: then taking an arbitrary valuation of the distance 
of these two places from each other, which he supposed were under 
the same meridian, he calculated the circumference of the earth to be 
about 25,000 stadia. Other contemporary astronomers obtained by 
their own observations results differing but little from his. These 
rough calculations were manifestly deficient of precision; but never- 
theless the true value of the stadium could be roughly estimated, 
being a measure employed by the Greeks the length of which is 
unknown to us. 

Astronomical observations, however, on which such measurements 
depended, could make no progress until the invention of the lens and 
its application to the telescope. It was attempted in observations of 
this kind to measure with great accuracy angles for which the tele- 
scope is indispensable, less on account of the size of the objects than 
on attaining a perfect direction. In the sixteenth century ‘T'ycho 
Brahe measured such angles by the naked eye nearly to a minute. 
His contemporaries, not so skilful, were tar from reaching such uccu- 
racy; while in the present day it is easy even to measure to seconds 
and fractions of seconds in such ancular measurements. 

The invention of the telescope, duting in 1609, the measure of the 
earth was not attended with success before the seventeenth century. 
Before enumerating the various attempts that have been made to 
solve this problem it is important to show the principle of the method 
employed. ‘I'wo points or fixed positions ure first chosen; then the 
latitude and longitude of each of these are determined by the mean 
of a series of astronomical observations made at each position; and 
thence their distance apart is obtained in degrees, minutes, and seconds, 
If their actual distance on the surface of the ground be obtained 
in any known measure, it is immediately seen bow much of that mea- 
sure a degree contains, and thence what is the length of the whole 
circumference of the earth. But, again, as it would be too tedious 
and difficult to measure a straight line on the surface of the earth 
between two points which may be some hundreds of miles from each 
other, the method of ascertaining that distance is to measure a base 
of some thousand yards, and to take this base for a series of triangles 
attached to each other throughout the whole distance required, and it 
is only necessary to measure the angles of these triangles. Such was 
the method adopted in the first geodetic operations, and is still em- 
ployed with slight modifications, of which experience has shown the 
necessity. 

The first geodetic operation of this kind was in 1669, by Picard, 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, who took for the extreme points 
of his work Sourdon, in Picardy (Somme), and Malvoisine in the 
Gatinais. The result which he obtained was that the terrestrial 
degree was 57,060 toises long. This work, executed with the most 
minute care, seemed to be definitive until doubts arose whether the 
earth was a perfect sphere. A clock, regulated at Paris to mean 
solar time, on being transported to Cayenne by the astronomer Ricker, 
was observed by him to be slower by two minutes and a half every 
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day. He discovered also that the pendulum, in order to beat seconds, 
should be shorter at Cayenne than at Paris. From which it was 
considered that the force of gravity should be more intense there than 
at the equator, and consequently that the earth should be rather 
flattened at the pole. The hypothesis of the flattening of the poles 
appeared very rational to geometricians, as a natural consequence of 
the diurnal rotation of our planet as a semi-fluid globe round its axis. 
Huyghens originated this idea, and Newton confirmed it by his rea- 
soning, founded entirely on astronomical observations. 

Here, then, was at once a complication of the whole subject of the 
measurement of the earth, and enough to set aside the calculations 
of Picard. From the moment that the earth was considered to be a 
spheroid and not a sphere, all the degrees could not be of the same 
length,—they became, in fact, longer as they approached the pole. 
It was not sufficient to measure it in one place; it was necessary to 
measure it nearer to the equator, and then to make another measure- 
ment nearer the polar regions. By a comparison of the results of 
these onerations it was then considered that the true figure of the 
terrestrial meridian would be obtained, which was then supposed to 
_bean ellipse. The object in view was, moreover, twofold. It was 
necessary to know the great axis of this ellipse,—that is, the terres- 
trial diameter on the plane of the equator, and, besides this, its lesser 
axis on the plane of the meridian. , 

This question of the measurement of the earth was one of the 
principal occupations of savans, and the French especially, in the 
course of last century. It is but justice to affirm that geodesy isa 
science eminently French, and that French astronomers were for a 
long time alone occupied with it. In 1736 the French Academy of 
Sciences took up the question, and several of its members were sent 
to distant parts of the world. Maupertuis went to Lapland, Bouguer 
and Condamine to Peru, while Cassini followed up the triangulation 
of Picard from one end of France to the other. About the same 
time the Abbé La Caille measured an arc at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and similar operations were performed in America, in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and also in Italy. Unfortunately, the results of all 
these different works did not agree with each other. Maupertuis, 
whose proceedings had been much impeded by the rigour of the 
climate, had not carried his triangles sufficiently far. La Caille’s 
arc was also too short. In fact, tle uncertainty of the value of the 
veritable meridian was such that in 1792, when the national conven- 
tion of France would have introduced a new system of decimal mea- 
sures, of which the metre (the ten-millionth part of the fourth of the 
terrestrial meridian) was to be the base, it was indispensable again to 
go over the former operations’ more carefully, from their contradictory 
nature. The arc measured in Peru by Bouguer and Condamine being 
admitted as satisfactory, it was resolved by the French to measure 
another between Dunkerque and Barcelona. Delambre and Mechain 
were charged with this work, and it was from the result of their 
labour that the legal length of the metre was determined. 
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It should be mentioned here that an object was in view which was 
somewhat illusory, when it was proposed to adopt a unity of measure 
chosen by nature that could not be the same in every country. At 
first the rigid determination of this unity was attended with much 
difficulty, but it is pretty certain that even in thése days, with instru- 
ments and methods as perfect as they can be made, a result very 
little different from that would be obtained. It is very well known 
that an error of calculation was detected in the works of Delambre 
and Mechain, an error such as would increase the value of the metre 
by a small amount. 

But it has been ascertained that the terrestrial meridians have un- 
hae lengths: that, for instance, of Paris is greater than that of New 

ork. The invariable nature of the base of the metre is not an ar- 
gument in favour of the metrical system for the circle, although it 
may have its advantages; but the rejection of the system was final. 

Works of a geodetic nature date so far back that it may be worth 
while to glance over them. We shall find that the subject has been 
exhausted, and that after the minute operations of Delambre and 
Mechain on the great meridian of France between Dunkirk and Bar- 
celona the real figure of the earth is quite sufficiently known. Per- 
haps no one else ever undertook an entirely new triangulation for the 
mere sake of ascertaining the curvature of the terrestrial meridian. 
But gradually all the European governments felt the want of a correct 
map of their own country. France, under the first empire, was the 
first to begin this gieat work; afterwards England, then Germany 
and Russia; Spain has only just set about it. India, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the United States, Central America, and Egypt followed. 
In fact, wherever civilization has reached, wherever colonisation has 
produced roads, railroads, and canals, the construction of a correct 
map is considered the first essential requirement for all public works. 
Now, the great triangulations which serve as the foundation for 
topography are precisely those which geometry provides for the study 
of the form of the globe. It will not be surprising then that geodetic 
operations have been always in process without interruption, and are 
going forward even at present. 

The disagreements which astronomers of the eighteenth century 
found between the results of the measurements in France, Peru, Lap- 
land, and the Cape gave little encouragement for small arcs. It may 
be easily imagined that the results would be more faulty as the mea- 
surements were shorter, for local irregularities exercise more influence 
in proportion over a small arc than over a large one. Scientific men, 
therefore, were desirous of exterding their operations to a considerable 
distance. Thus, the meridian of France, which stopped at Barcelona, 
was prolonged by Biot and Arago to the South as far as the Isles of 
Formentera ard Iviza; while to the North it was connected with the 
triangulation of England, that had been stopped at the English 
Channel, from the Shetland Islands: so that the whole of this are, 
measured with extreme precision, extends now over twenty-two degrees 
ef latitude. Instead of the small arc measured by Maupe:tius in 
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1737, we have an arc of twenty-five degrees’ length, which crosses 
the whole of Russia and the peninsula of Scandinavia. ‘The English, 
again, have measured twenty-one degrees in the East Indies, and five 
degrees at the Cape of Good Hope. These works admit of the 
question being treated from a per point of view, but too many 
countries remain yet unexplored to allow of a safe conclusion being 
arrived at. 

After finding that the earth is flattened at the poles it is curious 
that savans of the eighteenth century should make no difficulty in 
agreeing that it is perfectly circular at the equator. They do not 
appear to have supposed tkat our globe might also have a tropical 
zone of protuberances and flattenings, and yet this hypothesis appears 
at present very probable, and certainly conformable to observation. 
Instead of heing a perfect ellipsoid in revolution, the earth is now 
asserted to be an ellipsoid of three different axes. The equator and 
the parallel sections at the surface in different degrees of latitude 
become ellipses, and are no longar to be considered as circles, as they 
have hitherto been supposed. 

To this new theory it might be objected that no other consideration 
besides that of geodesy confirms it. However this may be, the 
theory of three unequal axes proposed by the Russian General Schu- 
bert has been discussed lately by Captain Clarke, an Engineer to the 
Trigonometrical Survey of England. According to his calculations, 
the largest terrestrial meridian would be situated in 12° E. (? Paris), 
and the smallest perpendicular to it 102 E. (?). We will here quote 
some figures in order to show the approximate value of these. flatten- 
ings. ‘The polar axis of the earth having a length of 789,912 Eng- 
lish statute miles, the greatest equatorial diameter would be 7,926°7 
English statute miles, and the smallest 7,924°7 English statate miles. 
Between the two extreme diameters of the equator there is thus only 
a difference of 3,539 yards. If the earth be not a verfect sphere, it 
at least approaches very nearly to it. Ona globe of about a yard in 
diam eter the flattening of the poles would be three to four millionths 
of thickness at the extremity of one diameter, and one might conclude 
the elliptic protuberance at the equator by adding to the ends of the 
above diameter a lundred-thousandth part of this thickness. Well, 
indeed, may geographers wholly neglect this correction on their maps 
and charts. The effect would only be perceptible on great maps of a 
large scale, including a large extent of country. 

This hypothesis, somewhat captivating, for considering the terres- 
trial globe as an ellipsoid of three unequal axes, up to the present 
time, it must be owned, rests on observations too uncertain and too 
limited to content scientific men. As an indispensable condition of 
delicate observations and dry calculations, en which geodesy depends, 
it is always necessary to consider the result arrived at as an approxi- 
mation,—that is, that includes the amount of error to which instru- 
mental defect and erroneous calculation are liable. It is known that 
the flattening of the pase such as is at present calculated, is correct 
to within a very small portion, while the hypothetic flattening of the 
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equator has not been determined, except approximately; so insuffi- 
ciently, ia fact, that it may be doubted if this flattening really is true. 
Again, itis very singular that the calculations, purely theoretic, 
hick select the meridians of 10° and 100° E. obtain an @ priori 
confirmation from the physical aspect of the globe. A glance at amap 
of the world shows that the meridian of 10° E. passes over Europe 
and Africa at a small extent of land, and that all the rest of its circle 
comprises the opposite hemisphere—in fact, it crosses oceans. Of all 
the terrestrial meridians it is that which is mostly oceanic. On the 
contrary, the meridian of 105° passes over Asia in a direction parallel 
to long chains of mountains of the Birman Empire, passes near Aus- 
tralia, and in the other hemisphere passes by the two Americas, coin- 
ciding nearly with the mountain system of the Andes, which geolo- 
gists consider the most recent production of terrestrial convulsions. 
This meridian traverses the continents more completely than any 
other. ‘[here may be a fortuitous coincidence in these facts, but it is 
an ingenious idea to bring the views of the geometrician and the 
geologist to serve in a consideration of our planet from their own 
very different points of view; and it is not irrational to consider that 
the Inst geological revolutions have altered the primitive circular 
figure of eur globe, and imparted that elliptic form to its equatorial 
part which the geographers of the day consider they have discovered. 
Nevertheless, there remains a doubt to be set aside before even 
admitting the e!liptical principle of the equator. This hypothesis rests 
on the difference in the whole length of the terrestrial meridians, and 
the means by which those great lengths have been ascertained. In 
fact, we Lave seen above that one process is to measure a part of the 
distance between the extreme points connecting them by triangula- 
tion; the other is to determine the latitude of these points or their 
pala a positions. Now, this is not an easy matter. When 
ewton had established the laws of universal gravitation, he con- 
cluded from them, as a necessary consequence, that the plumb-line 
hanging vertically should deviate from its vertical condition by the 
attraction of the neighbouring mountains. By very careful observa- 
tions made in Peru, near to Chimborazo, Bouguer and La Conda- 
mine were satisfied that such was the fact. But the observed devia- 
tion in such case being very small, they were led to suppose that 
these volcanic mountains enclosed large cavities. The attraction of 
the mountain was recognized afterwards by many astronomers; and 
what is very curious is the remark that the plumb-line will also 
deviate from the vertical in a flat country, as if there existed in the 
interior of the earth heavy as well as light parts, which attract more 
or less powerfully the bodies on the surface. M. Struvé, a Russian 
geometrician, has recently pointed out a perturbation of this kind 
near Moscow, in the midst of an extensive plain, the soil of which is 
remarkably flat, having only the slightest undulations. 
Such anomalies can only be accounted for by the existence of sub- 
terranean cavities or some very heavy masses which break the hemo- 
geniety of the glabe. Whatever it may be, the astronomical obser- 
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vations which are made for the purpose of determining the latitude 
and longitude of a place are all tainted with considerable error. Near 
the Caucasus the deviation of the plumb-line has amounted to fifty- 
four seconds of a degree. All the consequences which result from a 
comparison of arcs of a meridian measured in different countries are 
thus affected by the inaccuracy of the original observations arising 
from this cause, which could only be avoided by the observer taking 
this source of error into account. The local discordances, where they 
are considered to arise from the general deformation of the globe, 
are thus explained by the unexpected variations in the intensity and 
the direction of local weight. 
This great question of the form of the terrestrial globe, the highest 
roblem of geography, is not yet then solved, after a century of la- 
rious operations. Astronomers have frequently supposed that they 
have at length arrived at the definitive term; but difhculties increase 
in proportion as the methods of observation are improved, and instru- 
ments, in being more perfected, lead to more delicate complexitiey. 
The experiments still going on in Germany, England, and France will 
ou no doubt, before many years are over, more perfect results, 
or the present we can only admit that our planet is not a perfect 
sphere, and that either in its form or geological construction there are 
partial or general irregularities which exert an influence over all our 
most delicate, and therefore most important, geodetical operations. 


( To be continued. ) 





A Day aMonGc CANNIBALS; OR, ADVENTURES OF A WHALEMAN AT 
THE MARQUESaS. 


The American whaleship Congress, Captain Stranburg, sailed from 
New Bedford in June, 1863, on a cruise for the North Pacific. After 
touching at Sydney, she called at Hivaoa, or Dominique, one of the 
Marquesas Islands, to obtain water and fresh provisions. Arriving 
before the harbour of Puamau, January 13th, two boats were fitted out 
with articles of trade, such as knives, flints, hatchets, and muskets, to 
exchange for what they might wish to obtain. 

When the boats had anchored in the harbour, another boat, manned 
with a chief and crew of native islanders, came off, who appeared very 
friendly and anxious to trade with the strangers, stating that they bad 
hogs and potatoes in abundance. Mr. Whalon, first officer of the 
whaleship, who had charge of the ship’s boats, then transferred his 
trade into the natives’ boat, got in and went ashore with them, leaving 
his own anchored off in the harbour. 

Upon landing and proceeding up the valley, the natives commenced 
chasing pigs, caught one and tied it. While they were chasing the 
animals through the valley, thé chief and Mr. Whalon stood together, 
and the natives were shouting, evidently for the purpose of calling 
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the people, for they came rushing from all parts of the valley, armed 
with hatchets and knives, which at least looked suspicious. Mr. 
Whalon, fearing that they meant no good, proposed to the chief to 
return tothe boat ; upon which the latter stepped up to him, suddenly 
seized his hat and placed it upon his own head. This, he thinks, was 
a well-known signal among them, for he was instantly seized by a 
score of natives, thrown down and stripped naked, his hands and feet 
bound with ropes, which the chief had in his hands, but which he 
supposed were intended to tie the pigs. 

The natives then proceeded to tear up his clothes into small pieces, 
and cut the buttons off, making a distribution among the crowd. 
After this they paid their attentions to their prisoner by pinching him 
severely, bending his fingers and thumbs over the back of his hands, 
wrenching his nose and torturing him in every imaginable way. They 
would strike at his head and limbs with their hatchets, always missing 
him by a hair’s breadth. For about three hours they continued to 
amuse themselves and torment him in this manner. He supposes 
this was the custom preparatory to being killed, as it doubtless is. 
Some of the natives tried to entice the ship’s two boats to come to 
the shore, and Mr. Whalon’s boat-steerer was on the point of landing 
to find him, when they were warned off by a young Marquesan girl, 
belonging to the family of the Hawaiian missionary Kekela. This 
girl shouted “ pull away,” it being all she could say in English, 
beckoning at the same time to leave the shore. The boats returned to 
tho ship without their officer. Had they gone on shore, it is not un- 
likely that there would have been a combat, and all been massacred, as 
they were not prepared for any attack. The same girl had tried to 
warn Mr. Whalon not to go inland with the chief, but he did not un- 
derstand her, and when he was seized she used her utmost endeavours 
for him among the natives, weeping all the while that they were tor- 
menting him. 

A Hawaiian missionary, whose name he did not learn, having heard 
of the trouble, now approached him, but was unable to converse with 
him. Soon after a German carpenter arrived, and being unable to 
release him, told him he would remain by and do what he could to 
save him. At night the natives placed their prisoner in the house of 
a chieftess who had tried unceasingly to secure his release from the 
chief, and no doubt her efforts alone saved him from death during the 
day. The German remained by him through the night, which to the 
prisoner was a long and dreary one, anticipating as he did every 
moment that the natives would break into the house, and carry out 
their design of murdering him. He afterwards learned, that accord- 
ing to the native customs, the house of a chief is sacred, and no 
native can enter it without permission, under peril of death. Morn- 
ing dawned, and the natives began to reassemble and became noisy 
for their victim. Alli his hopes of relief had now fled, and he began 
to look for death as certain, as the chieftess would soon be called on to 
release him. About this time, which was early in the morning, the 
German heard the natives speaking of the arrival of the Hawaiian 
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missionaries, Mr. Kekela and wife, in the neighbourhood. Upon 
hearing this, the German dispatched the other Hawaiian for him, and 
the natives finding that Kekela had been sent for, hastily untied the 
hands and feet of their prisoner. 

Kekela and his wife are Hawaiian missionaries, ‘sent out from the 
Sandwich Islands, and supported by the Hawaiians. They live in a 
neighbouring valley, but at the time of the capture of Mr. Whalon, 
were ona visit to another island. Kekela soon arrived with the chief, 
under whose protection he lives, and instantly commenced remon- 
strating with the natives for their inhuman treatment, and besought 
them to release him. They demanded a ransom as the only terms for 
his release. After a council among themselves they decided to release 
him for a whaleboat and six oars, upon which Kekela told them to take 
his boat. At this offer, however, Kekela’s chief demurred, as this 
would deprive their settlement of their only boat. The discussion 
now waxed warm between the two chiefs, during which Kekela de- 
clared that‘he was ready to give up anything and everything he pos- 
sessed, if he could but save the foreigner’s life—an instance of. dis- 
interested philanthropy, which the annals of missions cannot equal. 
After some further parley, it was agreed to give a musket and some 
other trade in exchange for Mr. Whalon, which was immediately 
done, and he was Jed beyond the boundary which separated the domain 
of the two chiefs, and across which to recapture a person would lead 
to open warfare between the two tribes. Mr. Whalon hesitated when 
they wished to lead him farther inland, as he did not know what the 
new chief intended to do with him; but upon being assured hy 
Kekela that he was to go to his own house, where he would take care 
of him, he gladly went. 

Upon arriving there, Mr. Whalon was aitouiiatied to find a pleasant 
airy cottage, furnished in a neat and tasty manner, much after the 
style of a New England farmhouse, surrounded by a garden where 
flowers, trees, and vegetables grew abundantly. 

The boats had returned to the ship on the previous afternoon, when 
warned off by the Marquesan gir® Thursday and Friday, Mr. 
Whalon remained with Mr. Kekela and wife, during which time he 
was a witness of the daily routine of a Hawaiian missionary’s house. 
Morning and evening a bell was rung for prayers, which were attended 
by about fifteen natives, male and female, who seemed quite orderly 
and attentive to the exercises. Meals were served at a table after.the 
European style, and consisted of meats, sweet potatoes, and bread 
fruit. While here natives belonging in the same settlement brought 
fresh bread fruit daily for the foreigner. Mr. Kekela assured Mr. 
Whalon that had the natives demanded all he had, he should have 
given it to release him. Ia conversation with Kekela regarding the 
progress which Christianity was making among the people, Kekela 
states it as his opinion that his efforts among the adults were almost 
useless, but that among the youth he had promise of great success, 
having now forty regular attendants on divine worship on the Sabbath. 
Mr. Whalon bears testimony to the upright Christian character of 
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Kekela and wife, and of the great influence they have over the natives 
in their settlement. Kekela is a most industrious man, thus setting a 
worthy example to the islanders. He has more land under cultiva- 
tion than any other one man, and more sweet potatoes than the whole 
of the rest of the settlement together. They have one Marquesan 
girl (before mentioned) that lives with them, who shows unmistakable 
evidence of improvement, being very domestic in her habits and an 
apt scholar. 

Saturday morning, Jan. 16th, the ship appeared off the island, and 
Kekela and the chief mace preparations to take Mr. Whalon off to 
her, in their own boat—first sending a native ahead to see that no- 
body was in ambush for the purpose of shooting any of the party. 
Finding the coast clear, they embarked, and soon reached the vessel, 
where they were welcomed on board by Captain Stranburg. 

Mr. Whalon’s emotions on reaching the ship can better be imagined 
than described. He had been rescued from the savages and returned 
to his vessel through the efforts of a native Hawaiian—a stranger, 
who had been prompted to act in his behalf by the teachings of the 
Christian religion, of which he gave most exemplary evidence. During 
twenty-three years’ voyaging around the world, he says he has never 
passed through a more eventful cruise than this one, nor anywhere 
met with strangers who have won his vratitude and affection as these 
humble Hawaiian missionaries, living on the Island of Hivaoa, to 
whose efforts alone he owes his life. Nothing that he could give to 
them could cancel the debt he owes, and he says that whenever Kekela 
stands in need, let him know and he shall share with him. Of course, 
both Captain Stranburg and Mr. Whalon rewarded Kekela and his 
chief with such gifts as they had at their disposal, and ancy returned 
to the shore. 

Speaking of Mrs. Kekela, Mr. Whalon said he was surprised to 
find a native Polynesian so courteous, kind, and polite, and so well 
educated. Her manner and conduct at all times were ladylike. It is 
the best commentary of the transforming power of religion. Kekela 
and his wife could speak broken English, just enough to be under- 
stood, and supplied all his wants. 

After Mr. Whalon had been released, and escaped to Kekela’s 
house, he inquired the cause of his seizure by the natives, and learned 
that it was done out of revenge for the kidnapping of Marquesans by 
the Peruvians, who had stolen a cargo of men and women from this 
and the neighbouring islands. Some of these kidnapped natives had 
been returned by the Peruvian Government, but many had died on the 
passage toor from Peru, while others had had various diseases, in- 
cluding the small-pox, which they brought back tothe group, and was 
spreading over the islands. ‘The Marquesans were so incensed with 
these outrages of the Peruvians, that they took vengeance on any 
foreigners that might fall into their power, regardless who they were. 
Had not Kekela been away, they would probably not have maltreated 
Mr. Whalon in the manner they did. Kekela does not live with the 
tribe, into whose hands he fell, and has but little influence with them. 
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They are frequently at war with the other tribes on the island. Still 
he is known all over the island, and the day may come when through 
his teaching, wars there may be ended, and the tribes dwell together 
in peace, as they do on our more favoured Hawaiian group. 


WANDERINGS IN JAPAN. 


My friends at Nagasaki were entirely at my service. Thanks to 
them and the long walks which I was enabled to take alone in full 
security about the town and the country, I obtained so complete a 
knowledge of the people and their language and customs. 

The Japanese town of Nagasaki occupies a considerable ex- 
tent of ground; it has plenty of handsome straight streets. The 
houses are small and low, whitewashed, and covered with ugly 
roofs, with black and white tiles ; in other respects simple enough. 
Japanese paper is of cotton texture, and strong ; still it does not long 
resist the effects of a moist climate, and requires to be renewed once 
or twice in the course of the year. This singular covering serves to 
give the Japanese houses that fresh and pleasing appearance of order 
and neatness that distinguisbes them from the Chinese. The lower 
floor is generally open until the occupants retire to rest, and then the 
doors are closed with strong thick planks of wood. Hence in summer 
all that passes inside is easily seen from without; and even in winter, 
with a little curiosity, it is by no means difficult to become thus ac- 
quainted with the customs of the people. The Japanese live to day- 
light ; they, in fact, realise the dream of the Roman who would live 
in a glass house, and many travellers are of opinion that they thus 
carry their ideas too far. But to me it is not so. There is certainly 
a great difference between depravity and the want of modesty. The 
infant has no sense of this kind, and is not ashamed. 

Rousseau has said with much truth that modesty is a social institution, 
and grows with civilization. Every climate and every epoch tends to bring 
out this virtue, as all travellers and historians can testify. Not only is 
French modesty quite another thing compared with that of the Mus- 
sulman, but it is very different now from what it was in the time of 
our ancestors. Every race in point of morality and manners has its 
own criterion for deciding what is decent or not. It would hardly be 
fair to impute indecency to an individual in his own country who does 
not transgress the laws of social order in which he has been brought 
up. The most delicate and rigid Japanese is not offended at seeing a 
young woman taking a bath at her door before any passengers; and 
people of all ages and sexes who collect in rooms to perform their ablu- 
tions bave never been guilty of any want of modesty. A highly 
educated Japanese, with whom [I have conversed on the curious 
customs of his couutry, could not absolutely comprelend the surprise 
of Europeans and the remarks which I undertook to explain to him 
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on the subject. “ Yes,” he said “ when I see a woman naked, I see her 
entirely. What harm is there in that?” I could not get anything 
else from him, and it was evident to me that we separated at points of 
view too different to arrive at the same conclusion. 

The interior of a Japanese house is a specimen of simplicity. A 
uniform propriety may be considered its principal feature. The rooms 
have low ceilings, and are separated from each other by moveable 
wainscoats, the changing of which is sufficient to alter at pleasure the 
whole apartment. Each of these chambers is furnished with thick 
bamboo mats; but nothing is to be seen in them of such furniture as 
we use. There are no chairs, tables, drawers, or bed. If the Japanese 
wants to write he takes a placard from a kind of desk, about a foot 
high from the floor, before which he places himself on his knees: the 
letter written he shuts up the desk. At meal times tables are pre- 
pared of a most limited size ; at bed time they lie down on the mats, 
wrapped up in thick silk dresses of more or less value. After throw- 
ing off his every day clothes, the Japanese wraps himself up in 
his nightgown, which covers him entirely, and rests his head on a 
wooden pillow, the upper part of which is stuffed, and which has the 
form and dimensions of a smoothing iron, and thus he consigns himself 
to sleep. In the morning these things are shut up in a black cabinet ; 
every door is opened for air, the mats are carefully swept, and the 
room, completely empty, serves in the course of the day as office, 
parlour, dining-room, again to become the night chamber for sleep. 
This mode of living explains the natural and excessive neatness of the 
Japanese dwellings. 

There are but two moveables in general use among all classes of 
the Japanese, and these are the brasero (our brazier) and the tinder 
box. The Japanese is a great tea drinker, a great smoker, and a 
great talker. At all hours of the day he wants hot water, and the 
brasero must be burning by night as weil as by day in summer and 
winter. It answers also for lighting his pipe, which he will take from 
his girdle twenty times a day, to which also is suspended a blague of 
tobacco. It is not much larger than a thimble, and is replenished 
five or six times in as many minutes. Those who are obliged to work 
and to whom time is of importance, can only drink their tea and 
smoke en passant a few pipes; but those who have nothing to do and 
who do nothing—and the number in Japan is considerable—these 
pass many hours over a dbrasero, drinking tea, smoking their little 
pipes with evident satisfaction in their faces. It is when one ap- 
proaches the Japanese thus assembled that one can appreciate their 
good humour, their kind manner, and their incorrigible idleness. 
The love of work is not a labour among the Japanese ; many of them 
are indolent to a degree of which an European who has not been in the 
Fast can have no conception. 

Nagasaki contains a great many temples ; as to religious buildings 
they abound in Japan. From an official return they have not less 
than 149,280, of which 27,000 belong to the primitive religion, the 
Sintism, ‘and 122,280 to Buddhism, which was introduced there to- 
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wards the middle of the sixth century. These figures, although they 
may seem exaggerated to some, are not so to those who have visited 
Japan, and who, in going through the villages or the country, 
have remarked that they have found more such buildings than in any 
other parts of the globe. At Yeddo, a town of considerable extent, 
the temples occupy a fourth part of it. There are 1,483 temples, of 
which 1,201 are Buddhist and 282 Sintism. But what astonishes 
one still more is the disproportion which one finds between the mani- 
festations so frequent of religious sentiments and the nature of it. 
Seeing Japan covered with temples and convents, the building of 
which must have cost enormous sums of money, and this out of the 
public revenue, a stranger is led to believe that he has got into a very 
religious country, or, at least, one where religious prejudice is strong. 
But this is all a mistake. The Japanese in matters of religion are 
the most indifferent people on earth. In this respect they go even 
beyond the Chinese. The commerce which they have established 
with their divinities, high and low, is so very curious that without en-— 
tering into details it will be interesting to look a little into the 
subject. 
There are two religions in Japan, as already observed, regularly 
established and recognized, Buddhism and Sintism.* In upper classes 
of society tuere are many followers of Confucius, the Siodisms as they 
are called, free thinkers, who have a contempt for all pious acts pro- 
perly so called, and who pretend that real religion consists in a perfect 
accordance of deeds according to the precepts of sound reason. 
Sintism is the primitive religion of Japan. The temples dedicated to 
it are called Mias. That which distinguishes them from Zeras or Bud- 
dhist temples is that they contain no idols. They are generally small, 
and surrounded by gardens or cemeteries, attended to by a horde of 
monks, who, according to observation, have a right to marry, but who 
are by no means remarkable for chastity. As to Buddhism, it is 
divided into several sects, four principles of which are recognised, but 
there are many more. At least a dozen have been mentioned to me, 
and that would not complete the list, for there prevails a sad state of 
ignorance on this subject. Among the Buddhists some priests are 
allowed to marry, but all others remain single. If some live exclu- 
sively on vegetables and eggs there are others who have no horror at 
fish. All the rest appear, without exception, to be idle and stupid ; 


* Sintism in Japanese signifies Sin, God, and sion, faith, recognises as the 
first the goddess of the sun, Zensio-dai-Sin-Sama. This goddess was born 
at some unknown epoch in the Japanese province of Isje, and it is from her 
that the numerous dynasties of gods and demigods descended who have pre- 
ceded Sin-Mon, the earliest man emperor of Japan, and grandfather of the 
damios, mikados, or spiritual emperors of the country. But as yet the re- 
ligious history of Japan is mixed up with contradictory stories, from which it 
is very difficult to arrive at the truth. The Japanese themselves seem to 
know but little about and never care to talk about it. But the most com- 
plete accounts on the subject are to be found in the voluminous work of 
M. Siehold, entitled Archives of Nippon. 
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and, although they form a class between the upper and lower, they are 
treated with no respect whatever. I have made a good long stay in 
the vicinity of a Japanese convent, and thanks to the experience of 
my host, the Abbé Mermet, I have been able to arrive at a thorough 
knowledge of the idle and useless kind of life passed by the monks. 

This life is entirely passed in repeating the forms of prayer (a 
rosary serving to reckon the number), to ring the bells, to beat the 
case, to preside at funeral ceremonies, to beg, and, above all, to eat, 
drink, and sleep. The duties which they perform in the morning, 
midday, and at evening are tedious. They generally intone a common 
ehant, which is not without similarity to those of our churches. Often, 
when waking about daybreak, on seeing the large temple glaring with 
mysterious light, and listening to the monotonous psalmody of the 
Japanese monks wafted to me by the morning breeze, have I 
fancied myself some thousands of miles from them in a Catholic 
country at the doors of a Chartreux monastery, or one of the Trappist 
order. The same at night, when the beautiful bells of the temples of 
Nagasaki announce the departure of day, and invite the people to 
repose, the faithful to prayer, I am reminded of my own country, 
when— 


“‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.’? 


_ The Japarese who are to become priests—bosans, as they are 
called—seem to be the only individuals of the whole country who 
occupy themselves in the least degree about religious matters. The 
people, as far as I can judge myself or learn from friends resident 
among them, make religion an affair of a very secondary kind. They 
treat their deities, of which they have a very large number, canonized 
heroes, as their superiors, that is to say, with a most studied politeness, 
often obsequiousness, but with which they mix up a certain friend- 
ship and even familiarity, and along with a respect that is not exempt 
from some secret apprehension. As to the difference to be found 
among them arising from different sects of Buddhism, where that re- 
ligion may be distinguished from Sintism, it is not possible to discover 
it, and on this point we have but most uncertain authority. The 
natives seem to know nothing about it ; it seems to them of no kind of 
importance, and they say their prayers without any distinction of sect 
in any temple that lies in their road. When the beautiful Catholic 
church of Yokohama was opened, M. Girard, the pro-vicar apostolic 
of Japan, saw it with the greatest satisfaction and the Japanese 
crowded to it, treating it with the most profound respect, examining 
carefully the image of the Saviour, placing their offerings on the altar, 
and some even went on their knees reciting prayers. Nothing seemed 
more natural than to consider them as people disposed to be converted 
to Christianity. But some persons who were a little familiar with 
Japancse customs were not long deceived. The Japanese above 
everything took care to maintain a most respectful behaviour in the 
new temple, as becomes everyone well brought up, as they are in any 
building of a nature dedicated to improvement, whatever that may be. 
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As to the image of the Saviour, in their estimation this was no more 
than the representation of some great man of the West, before whom 
it was right to prostrate oneself in the same manner as if he was to 
appear in person. ‘The only real belief among the Japanese is the 
respect due to the hierarchy, the authorities, human grandeur! ‘The 
abject devotion of subjects to their sovereign is the glaring proof of 
this. Religious sentiment, such as is known among us, is entirely 
foreign to the Japanese, and their facility even in approaching Chris- 
tianity itself, nothing more than indifference to such matters, is a fact 
sufficient more and more to discourage our missionaries. It will be a 
great mistake to attribute to the influence of religious conviction the 
severe laws which proscribe the introduction of Christianity into 
Japan. It was no more than a purely political act. When the 
governor of Yokohama made M. Girard understand that he would 
punish with imprisonment, and even death, any Japanese who should 
trespass on his chapel, he was certainly guided by a respect for Bud- 
dhism or Sintism, for he is a Siodosin or free thinker, or from the 
hatred of Christianity, which he did not know. All he feared was 
that the frequent communications of the missionaries and the Japanese 
might give rise to a certain feeling of fraternity which the government 
of the tycoon endeavours everywhere to put down. 

The Japanese religious code contains a great number of deities and 
demi-deities, and hence the multitude of feasts in their calendar. The 
principal feasts are celebrated in the first, the second, and the fifth 
months of every year. New year’s day is a feast, as with us. They 
make visits, &c., as we do, and the carte de visite is common among 
them. The second month, Nigouats, is the month in which the great 
feast for women is celebrated. The third, Go-gouats, is dedicated to 
the men. Male infants who are born in this month are considered as 
predestined to a happy existence. The anniversaries of some of these 
deities are allowed to pass unobserved; but when the most solemn of 
the Madzouris comes, the whole population is alive to celebrate an oc- 
casion at which every one assists in feasting and rejoicing, every one, 
in fact, following the bent of bis own fancy. I had the good fortune 
to be at Nagasaki when they were celebrating the saint’s day of that 
place. This is a Madzouri par excellence, and gave me three days of 
observation and amusement. ‘The governor, an amiable man, and 
distinguished by relations of whom I have most pleasing recollections, 
had sent to the American consui, my host, a little before the féte to 
say that he had prepared places for us to witness the proceedings, 
which would be out of doors, in honour of the patron saint of Naga- 
saki, and on the appointed day of course we were there. 

Of course the day was a holiday for the whole town: the streets 
- were deserted, the shops shut up, and the few persons to be seen were 
in their féte dresses, making the best of their way to the place where 
the Madzouri was to be celebrated. There, indeed, was an immense 
crowd, compact and joyous, but calm and inoffensive. With that po- 
liteness which the Japanese never forget, they made way for us imme- 
diately that we might pass: and seemed to say, here are strangers, 
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let us treat them as we should do as their hosts. We thus crossed a 
part where some were going through their usual exercise, and having 
mounted a wide stairs, we found ourselves at the place reserved for us, 
and where a dramatic representation was to take place. An officer 
now attended us, who, with a profound salute, expressed his regret 
that we were so few, and conducted us to a covered room next to that 
which was intended for the governor and his officers. They had taken 
the precaution to provide furniture for our use, for the Japanese are 
content to squat on the ground, and we found a table provided with 
abundant produce of the Japan cuisine. There was rice, fish, fried 
and broiled, eggs, vegetables, fruit, sweets, Osaca wine, (also sweet, ) 
sakki, (brandy from rice,) and tea. We were scarcely seated when a 
servant brought us pipes and tobacco. A few minutes afterwards the 
governor sent a message of thanks to us for accepting his invitation. 
It was (he said) a sight which had little claim to our attention that he 
had to offer us, but he hoped that in passing our judgment we would 
consider this as a proof of his desire to find us some amusement.” 

My companions and myself did not agree with the first part of this. 
The entertainment which he had provided for us was as varied as it 
was interesting. Before us was a wide extended space. All round 
us was a@ compact multitude of spectators, which the presence of the 
governor kept in respectful silence. ‘he best places had been given 
to children. It was both interesting and pleasant to see them with 
their little heads well shaved, some dressed in brilliant silk and others 
in cotton, both neat and clean, watching everything with eager curio- 
sity. Behind them were their parents, grave men in dark coloured 
robes, with a sombre appearance, and a tight girdle round their waists 
(the obi), from which was suspended their writing apparatus, the to- 
bacco blaque, the pipe, and the fan. The women were dressed some- 
what more coquettish : their beautiful hair is carefully got up, orna- 
mented with long pins, and kept up by combs of yellow shell; they 
are painted to excess: red and white is seen in thick layers on fore- 
head and cheeks; the most forward of them had painted their lips, but 
the most modest were content to rouge with carmine. The married 
women, according to custom, had their eyebrows shaved and their 
teeth blackened, a process which in our estimation is far from being 
ornamental. But white teeth and well formed eyebrows are essential 
to beauty among the Japanese. The women, in making themselves 
ugly after marriage, make a sacrifice, the value of which must not be 
mistaken. In becoming mothers of families, their duty is to be faith- 
ful to their husbands. Beauty then being a quality with which they 
should trouble themselves but little, and in proof of their giving up all 
intention to please they subject themselves to the process of blacking 
their teeth and shaving off their eyebrows. The young women, on 
the contrary, which the law does not leave to this barbarous custom, 
are charming: they have the most beautiful teeth in the world, beau- 
tiful eyes, and eyebrows dark and finely arched: to a perfectly oval 
face they add a well formed person, with pleasing manners, distin- 
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guished for cheerfulness and good humour. It is necessary to see 
them with their respectful salutations and amiable smiles, and hear 
them saying when one is passing another, Ma-piru gomen assut, thus 
begging pardon for some imagined mistake, to be convinced that the 
Japanese people are under all aspects the most affable and the most 
polite in the world. 

All at once there was a great noise; the crowd opened a passage 
through them to allow a troop of travelling dancers to appear: the 
first played fifes, tam-tams, the great boc, and the sam-sin (or guitar 
of three strings); others had charge of planks and utensils; the last 
were three in number, and each of them carried a child across his 
shoulders about ten or twelve years old fantastically dressed and acou- 
tred. In the twinkling of an eye the machinist had arranged the scene 
and its decorations. ‘The scene was to be the middle of a garden, and 
there were bushes, trees, and a little house, not even its smaller ones 
were deficient. The musicians bad tdken their places,—the three 
children were placed on the platform of this theatre, and their bearers 
arranging their mutilated toilettes; the director was at his post, three 
blows were given to the tam-tam, and the representation begins. 

But I was unable to catch the point of the play, which was a tissue 
of declamation and unlikely matters. One thing struck me particu- 
larly, which was the extraordinary degree of assurance in the young 
performers, who never once had a moment of hesitation or embarrass- 
ment. The story was very simple. A young man makes love to a 
damsel, and the pair are surprised by an old man. Of course there 
was mishap. Swords were drawn and numerous wounds inflicted, the 
maiden meanwhile is in tears, and the result is that she joins in the 
fight and stabs the old man, getting behind him, he of course falls, and 
the lover puts him to death. A moment or two afterwards the dead 
man reappears in the form of a divinity and blesses the young couple, 
who care nothing for the murder nor have the least remorse. On the 
contrary, they all three set about celebrating the marriage with an odd 
kind of dance,—excited by the orchestra with beating dram, continu- 
ally increasing, until it is summarily interrupted, having reached the 
climax of confusion. It is then all over: the children remount their 
bearers, the theatre is dismantled, and the troop with their music in 
front march off, taking the road by which they came. This makes 
room for other performances, which follow each other without ceasing, 
and each set of performers proceeds to repeat their drama before other 
spectators who are collected at other parts of the town. The repre- 
sentation of each piece lasts from fifteen to twenty minutes, comprising 
the setting up and taking down of the theatre,—the performances do 
not exceed ten minutes. From nine in the morning some half dozen 
troops of actors have performed, and before sunset perhaps twenty 
sets of them. 

After remaining to witness five or six of these dramatic representa- 
tions, of which I could not understand much, but of which each had 
three children for interpreters, we left the ground, with the view of 
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seeing other amusements of the grand madzouri at Nagasaki. We 
sent our respects to the governor, who directed one of his officers to 
accompany us wherever we pleased. 

What appeared to me as most strange at the sight which I had cam 
witnessed was the self-confidence of the young actors. Those who 
had performed on the platform had not shown more ease and sang 
froid than these children. Before a numerous assemblage of specta- 
tors, partly composed of high personages, they were neither shy nor 
clumsy. This quality did not displease me. I certainly appreciate 
bashfulness—that amiable virtue which belongs to children, as an old 
proverb says; but timidity is no other, too often, than a form of vanity, 
and, to my mind, a child who has well learnt ber lesson, and who is 
certain of no mistake, would express herself with confidence. L’aplomd 
with her is but a proof of innocence—of confidence. 

In every part of our road there prevailed an extraordinary degree 
of animation, but at the same time a most orderly state of things. In 
our way we saw a buffoon, a fortune-teller, a woman with wonderfully 
tame birds, and a man who for a little copper coin would show a 
gigantic wild cat. One of the feats of the buffoon attracted my at- 
tention from the neatness with which he produced a large butterfly 
made of paper, but so perfectly imitated that at a distance it could not 
but be taken for the veritable insect. He threw this butterfly into 
the air, then cleverly agitating his fan, he kept it over his head, made 
it turn, ascend, and descend, giving to all its movements the appear- 
ance of life, and finished by allowing it to rise to a good height, from 
which it came down gradually, the large wings serving as a kind of 
parachute, on a flower which the man had in his hand. 

The circus of wrestlers among whom we had come, although spa- 
cious was crowded with spectators, but good places had been reserved 
for us, from which we could see all that passed. In the centre there 
was a circular stage elevated two feet above the surfaee, and about 
twenty feet in diameter. The platform was supplied with a straw 
bed, which was covered by a considerable depth of sand, so as to. break 
the fall of the performers. The surface of the sand was slightly con- 
cave. As to the wrestlers I never saw such large well formed men: 
they were really of the Colossus breed, six feet high, the least of them 
weighing 200 lbs., and the principal had attained, as he proudly said, 
the weight of 300 lbs. Such a boast appears odd, but it is -justified 
by the nature of the exercise which the Japanese undergo. To re- 
main master of the ground and to expel his adversary wes the object 
of the strife. To achieve this a good corpulency is a powerful auxi- 
liary, and it is for this reason that the wrestlers are selected from 
among the heaviest men that can be found. Those who were to per- 
form befure us were nearly naked. for they only had a scarf secured 
round the loins. Squatted down on the ground and looking stupid 
and heavy, they were curious looking objects, and certainly with no- 
thing agreeable about them. One of the wrestlers came ready to the 
arena as we took our places. An officer then appeared and announced 
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to the spectators the names, &c., of the two wrestlers who were pre- 
sent, and then read a long list of names from a paper, with weight, 
&c., this referred to the parties that would be engaged in the present 
trial, and which, according to Japanese custom, had been communicated 
to the chief officer at the fte to be read aloud, with the view of stimu- 
lating the combatants. The reading over, the officer took pains to 
have the middle of the arena free, and two wrestlers presented them- 
selves, and after saluting the spectators by lifting the arm above their 
breasts, they arranged themselves to begin. ‘The preparations lasted 
a long time, the crowd, who should have been accustomed to this, did 
not like it; but the strangers lost patience, and their exclamation: of 
haiakko, (make haste,) was said more than once, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the Japanese, who laughed loudly at it. 

The wrestlers commenced by scattering some grains of rice over 
the arena and some drops of water, to propitiate the deity of gladiators. 
They then wetted their shoulders, arms, and legs slightly, rubbed their 
hands with sand, made some grotesque movements (no doubt for the 
purpose of trying their strength), and finished by placing themselves 
opposite to each other in the middle of the arena, in the posture of 
men prepared to exert all the physical force of which they are capable. 
Squatted on their large feet, their elbows fixed against their sides, 
necks extended, busts inclining forward, their attitude is at once gro- 
tesque and menacing. On a given signal by the manager of the feast, 
the two men utter a wild cry and throw themselves on each other,— 
each with the intention of throwing his adversary. ‘The shock is 
eevere and the noise is suspended throughout the circus, the flesh of 
the combatants reddening up with each other’s grasp; but the attack 
had been so well prepared for that the effect was neutralized. The 
men had rebounded over each other, so to speak, like two inert masses 
of the same weight thrown against each other with equal force. They 
returned immediately to the charge with all their force, each making 
powerful efforts to become master of the arena. After some fruitless 
attempts it was determined that they should finish the match thus, and 
great was the applause of the spectators, who were watching it with a 
feverish interest till they sat down side by side. 

In their encounters they presented a sight fit for the gents of the 
fancy: two nearly naked, colossal men grasping each other with all 
their might, shoulder against shoulder, body against body, the arms 
interlaced and the legs firmly fixed, supporting without bending their 
enormous weight, and a fine show of muscle was displayed; neither 
of them had moved. Suddenly one of them grasped his adversary by 
the waist and, lifting him from the ground, held him for some seconds 
in the air, and then threw him violently from the arena and sent him 
rolling among the other combatants, who, as well as the crowd of 
spectators, had been watching attentively the progress of the contest. 
Breathless and staggering from the exertion, which had thrown him 
into a violent perspiration, the victor advanced to the middle of the 
circus, saluted the spectators, and retired amidst tremendous applause. 
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These athletic Japanese, called sowmos, form a peculiar caste, 
and enjoy a certain standing among their countrymen. The 
lower people are always proud of their company, and invite them 
to their houses to eat and drink with them, and even the nobility 
do not disdain to mingle with them. There are different societies of 
these wrestlers. The champion of each party is also the chief of 
that party. Like the belt among the English, he has one which is 
generally presented to him by the chief of his natal province, and 
which he displays at the commencement and end of a performance. 
Still, as a profession, it is not open to any one. Every wrestler must 
belong to a society. and is obliged to be content with the pay he re- 
ceives ; but the chief of the society manages to keep for himself the 
lion’s share. Still he is not the absolute master of his society. He 
takes his turn to be under the chief of the wrestlers who presides over 
the principal society at Yeddo or Kioto, to whom he has to pay an 
annual tribute. The chiefs of these societies have the rank of an 
officer, and wears two swords, the distinctive mark of Japanese no- 
bility. They are continually travelling, and take their several com- 
panies to different parts of the country, staying at some large town, 
according to directions from the authorities, and they receive plenty of 
money, for the Japanese are great admirers of their powers. 

After witnessing several displays of these wrestlers we left the 
circus and went to the streets. ‘lhe crowd had deserted them and 
gone to the houses where they were enjoying the pleasures of the 
table. Here and there we came across faces somewhat disguised by 
sakker (their brandy from rice); others, again, who were singing and 
Jaughing aloud, showed that they likewise were somewhat gone in 
that way. Nevertheless, there was throughout not only a disposition 
to be merry, but also quite peaceable. We stopped before several 
houses, and everywhere were invited to go in and partake of their 
jollity. But we declined their invitations, for the officer who was our 
guide had told us that he would take us toa place which was most 
extraordinary. As the Madzouri was cclebrated in the Decima 
quarter, situated at one of the extremities of Nagasaki, he 
took us through the most populous part of the town. After having 
passed a massive gate, guarded by a party of soldiers, we found our- 
selves at the entrance of a street which was certainly most remark- 
able. Long and very wide, this street was most silent, sombre, and 
almost deserted. ‘The houses of which it was formed were not like 
those of other streets; they were larger than those of merchants and 
artisans, but there were no large doors like the houses of the nobility. 
The access to them was marked by strong gratings, which did not 
prevent one from seeing what was passing inside. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Cuanaes 1n Coast Linrs,—By S. M. Saxby, Esq., R.N. 
(Continued from page 328). 


The kind forbearance of the readers of the Nawticad does not alter 
facts. The “manner” in which these developments of a subject are 
introduced is, I fear, undignified, and I must again confess it. Per- 
haps, however, there is consolation in the belief that the public taste 
forbids our plumping at once in medias res, for we see in the most en- 
lightened of the daily press, that—as in science so in politics—a sort 
of conventional circumlocution prefaces whatever opinions the writers 
purpose to deliver. Indeed, one now seldom commences reading a 
“leading article” at its beginning, but pounces upon any stray line or 
two short of the fiftieth or sixtieth, in order that light may the sooner 
break upon the mind or the purport begin to dawn upon the under- 
standing. 

Now, I dislike this, because (permit me to say) it betokens a growing 
depravity of appetite in the reading public. Plain, wholesome, nou- 
rishing, mental food has to be so “hashed,” and “curried,” and 
‘‘spiced,” that a slice from the bonny round joint itself (hear it ye 
brethren of the good old school) is scarcely supposed to be digestible 
by this generation,—this marching-in-intellect, this competitively- 
examined race of scientific Britons! 

What?—Is John Bull becoming so squeamish that his grass and 
hay must be seasoned to his palate ?—perfumed ?—rose-watered? Is 
he really so bashful as to be no longer equal to the bold and resolute 
contemplation of solid facts, unless he first views them as through a veil ? 

Dear old fellow! you must shake yourself free from these pamper- 
_ ings: down with your venerable poll and rush at all such new fangled 

fancies, as I have seen you do at a red cloak. Believe me, John, all 
“cloaks” are red, and ought to irritate an honest bull! Whether 
your glorious horns be tipped with the army and navy button, or you 
“volunteer” your natural and own tough, formidable weapons, spare 
not the use of them, I beseech you, in defence of your real dignity. 

It is, however, serious that when, in conformity to custom, one 
cannot even write about coast lines without being confined to the 
*‘shallows,” lest some unlucky reader find himeelf suddenly soused 
“over head and ears,” and be inclined to leave the subject altogether 
as “too deep” for him. One has occasionally to sit like Grimalkin 
playing with a captured mouse, and with like assumptions of indiffer- 
ence to the ramblings of the pen; but we all know that the cat’s half 
closed eyes and averted glance are mere sham, for only let the poor 
mouse dodge among the legs of a chair or partially disappear behind a 
corner, when up springs puss and again clutches her victim securely, 
The reader may have noticed more than once the necessity for a similar 
spring at my mouse, and indeed may have expected, and perhaps hoped 
for, its escape altogether. It is now, however, time to think of the 
coup de grace,—perhaps I have already played too long with my 
subject. 

In the last chapter, fig. D is very suggestive. The shallowness of 
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the water in the Downs, as compared with the deeps marked 2, seems 
to indicate the position of the original Strait of Dover. 

The nature of the bed of the “ Downs” would even appear to settle 
the argument as to the date of its formation; for had this bed been 
of rock the resistance to water action would have accounted for ite 
shallowness through a very long period; but it is really of soft clayey 
material and yet lies no deeper ! ; 

Now, in the Nautical for August, 1861, I described the probable 
date of the great operation which submerged the strata inside the 
Goodwin; and as many of your new subscribers (since 186] ) may not 
have seen that paper, it may be convenient to them, as well as to all, 
to see (even at the expense of a little repetition) the close analogy 
existing between what was then developed as having affected a small 
district, and the larger operation which has been the subject of the 
current chapters; for let us prove unmistakably that a lagoon of Kent 
once existed within the period of human records and the hypothesis of 
a previous Channel lagoon is vindicated. Let us show a cause for the 
raised beaches of Richborough, Minster, and other places in the valley 
of the present Kentish Stour, and we may without presumption turn 
to those upon 2 larger scale and greater height above the present sea 
level, in the valleys of the Somme, the Quse, and the Waveney, ag the 
effects of similar water action. 

. The following diagrams are intended to illustrate what may have 
been the appearance of the lagoon of Kent some eighteen hundred 
years since; but it will be better to first reproduce that which we must 
now briefly but further explain, taking up our thread at the period of 
the first penetration of the Dover Strait. 

. “The strength of the flood tides at the ‘springs’ in the English 
Channel, especially when aided by the S.W. winds, go prevalent at 
this part of the globe, would, in their almost direct infringement on 
the soft marly strata of the French coast southward of Cape Grisnez, 
have gradually scooped out the land, as appears to have been the case. 
This would have given a new direction to the stream of flood in the 
Strait of Dover ; and before the excavation to its present extent had 
been completed, the tide would have been thrown with sach force upon 
the part of the land about the Ridge and Varne, as to break through 
that insufficient barrier of chalk, marl, &c., and this once accomplished, 
the wearing away of the contiguous Kent and Sussex basin, or up~ 
heaval of Weald clay and Hastings’ sand, woald easily have occurred. 

_ “Such boring operations would, however, have received a check at: 
the solid chalk cliffs of Dover, which most likely suffered very little 
in consequence; but as these chalk strata dip under the marl just 
beyond the South Foreland, at Kingsdown, all beyond Kingsdown for 
some miles would have presented very feeble resistance to the inroads 
of the tide (N.B.—The chalk at the South Sand Head lies eighty feet 
below high-water mark), so that the flood striking precisely upon this 
soft shore, as it must have done, would in time have scooped out a 
lagoon or gulf of about ten or twelve miles long by five or six wide. 
The Goodwin being of chalky strata, capped with tough marl, and 
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harder, would resist longer, so that the eastern entrance of this lagoon 
would have been the South Sand -Head or thereabouts. The northern 
extremity of the Goodwin then joined the mainland of Kent. | 

“* Now, this state of things existed at the Roman period. We assert 
this on the following grounds, viz.:—The mouth of the lagoon referred 
to was open to the daily action of the Channel floods, and the pressure 
of the tide at the entrance upon the thus pent-in water raised its pre- 
vious high-water level, so that the sea overflowed the land and formed 
what was called the Wantsum, which occupied a space between the 
higher parts of Thanet and the hilly slopes commencing near Walmer 
and running to the north-westward. The entrance of this inlet would 
therefore have extended from near Walmer, on the South of it, to near 
Ramsgate, on the North, a distance of about nine miles across,—the 
inlet rapidly narrowing till it attained, at a part between Minster and 
Guston, a breadth of about two miles and a half. 

“‘ Off a promontory at which the South bank of this inlet suddenly 
turned to the westward stood a small island, at a distance of about a 
furlong from the shore. From its commanding situation, and from its 
being near the very centre of the mouth of this inlet, the Romans 
built on it their stronghold—their ritvp, the noble ruins of which 
we know as Richborough Castle, already referred to. That this, 
which is now a mile and a half from the sea shore, was actually once 
a water-side fortress, is attested by the discovery of the ancient sea- 
beach along its foot, which is now a part of the South-Eastern 
Railway. 

‘“‘ Perhaps few districts have been so difficult to read as East Kent, 
from the circumstance of the sea having receded so much at severab 
parts, while it is actually advancing at others. 

‘‘It is probable that several centuries passed until the breadth of 
the inlet (called the Wantsum) decreased to any great amount. The 
excavation of the lagoon referred to was rapidly proceeding, and as 
more area was scooped out by the sea, the less would be the rise of the 
high water as compared with that eastward of the Goodwin; but 
whether the tide had succeeded in forcing a small passage through 
Kent North of the Goodwin, so as to liberate a portion of the water 
of the lagoon towards the North, or whether the advance of the waters 
in that direction had of itself tended towards the drainage of the 
Wantsum, certain it is that in the time of the Venerable Bede (say 
in a.D. 700) the Wantsum was only about three furlongs wide, and 
this may have further diminished till nearly a.p. 1095, at which time, 
as history informs us, a terrible irruption of the sea overwhelmed the 
lands of Earl Goodwin, leaving them what we now see, a dangerous 
extent of sandbanks called the ‘Goodwin Sands,’ partly dry at low 
water, but having a chalk and chalk-marl under stratum; while the 
Wantsum became, as it now is, a mere ditch. 

‘“ The difficulty with antiquarians has been to reconcile an ‘trrup- 
tion’ of the sea at the Goodwin with a simultaneous drainage of the 
land at Richborough. But it is highly probable that this irruption 
occurred, as it is said to have done, during sone violent tempest or 
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hurricane, and that the sea suddenly denuded the softer strata which 
lay eastward of the present chalky cliffs of Thanet, and thus gave 
Sree passage to the flood tide inside the submerged Goodwin through 
the present roadstead called the Downs, the clayey nature of the 
bottom of which renders it so good an anchorage for shipping; while 
all the shoals northward of it, such as the Brake, and the various 
‘knolls’ and ‘knocks,’ as they are called, have chalky bottoms, the 
strata having been stripped at the time of the last grand inroad of the 
_ pea in A.D. 1095.” : 

Now, it is impossible to compare the above hypotheses with existing 
records and to doubt the accuracy of the “lagoon” theory. We have 
only to take a survey of the vale of the Stour to see indubitable 
proofs as to the former extent of the so-called Wantsum. 

The following diagram will convey a fair idea of the locality as it 
would have appeared previous to a.p. 1095, at high water. There is 
nothing to induce a belief in any northern outlet of the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Reculvers; indeed, it is more than probable that at 
the period referred to the mainland of Kent extended considerably to 
the north-eastward, perhaps as far as the present Queen’s Channel. 
That Thanet became an island must have been due to the period of 
the last grand irruption referred to. To this day, even up to Canter- 
bury, we have names of places inland which refer directly to their 
former position as near water. For instance, ‘“ Brookend,” “ Little- 
bourne,” “ Stourmouth ”—the latter having no possible reference to 
the Stour in its present state,—and “ Fordwich,” a small town extend- 
ing quite across the marsh, which was once the ancient ford of an 
arm of the Wantsum that led up to the walls of Canterbury itself. 
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The next diagram will illustrate the extent of the change which 
occurred, the darkly shaded portion being the outline of Kent in its 
present state. 
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a being the bight of the lagoon. d being the present low water line. 
ce the probable former coast line. 
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It is remarkable, and favours our argument, that history no where 
speaks of the estate of Earl Goodwin as being an ialand, or as being 
on an island. The records speak of it as they would of any mainland 
district. 

The second diagram gives a general indication of the coast outline 
early in the lagoon period, at a time previous to the waters having 
become so “pent in” by the flood tide as to raise the sea level high 
enough to form the inlet called the Wantsum. It shows also what is 
‘most likely at the same period to have been the breadth of the Strait 
of Dover, as then confined between the site of the present Goodwin 
‘Sands and the north-western part of France, as limited in its contour 
by the harder beds of which the “falls” are composed. I am not 
aware of their geological character, but it would evidently be either 
chalk or green sand,—more probably the former, as they seem to lie 
in the direction of Cape Grisnez. 

It is most likely that the “deep” eastward of the “falle” was the 
result of water action produced by the ebb tide, which must soon have 
torn away the soft strata of the French coast several miles seaward - 
of the present Calais, which then was considerably inland. 

Much might be said of the immense excavations caused by the action 
of the ebb tide when once an outlet was made through the Strait of 
Dover. The immense shoals which lie off the Dutch and Flemish 
coast are the ruins of and attest the said devastations. 

I am only sorry that the attention of the reader must not at present 
be presumed on further. J would recommend a private consideration 
during the next winter evenings of the most iateresting “evidences ” 
which exist in the neighbourhood of Spithead, the Isle of Wight, &c. 
‘Not to intrude longer on the patience of those who may have been 
even slightly attracted by certain novelties (call them, if you please, 
“‘crudities”) which I have touched upon, permit me to leave a few 
hints in the form of a diagram representing the limits of the extraor- 
dinary locality named by geologists the ‘“‘ Hampshire Basin ;” where a 
sinking of a district after the deposition of the most recent strata pre- 
sented the eofter layer of rock to the action of the advancing waters 
in such manner as facilitated the formation of the channel of the 
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Solent, while a probably simultaneous forcing or squeezing upward of 
the green sand and wealden of the back of the Isle of Wight prepared 
for the magnificent ruins of that lovely district, which in these later 
times are considered to be unsurpassed in beauty, and constitute in 
themselves a cause for a modification of temperature so grateful to the 
consumptive invalid seeking restored health among their sublimities. 

The intelligent reader will see much to be done in tracing the chalk 
of the Needles to the singular chalk cliffs of East Dorset; and also 
the course of the chalk range between Culver Cliff, in the Isle of 
Wight, across the “‘Owers,” to Beachy Head. And in the degrada- 
tion of the strata caused by the scarping out of the Solent will see 
much to account for the accumulation of the shingles near the 
Needles; while, turning eastward, he will see the same effects in the 
immense beds of shingle at Dungeness, &c., &c. He will bear in mind 
that the course of the Gulf Stream, in its action in the direction of 
the Channel flood tide, was thrown on several points of the English 
coast at a great angle as the sea wore away the bays of the French 
coast; until finally the scarping out of the Bay of Biscay deflected the 
Gulf Stream altogether, and threw it upon the extreme south-west- 
ward of England, leaving its last wreck in the Isles of Scilly. 

That reputable but usually formidable individual called “ nurse” 
used to endeavour to impress on my infant mind that it is best to leave 
off “with an appatite.” Alas! how many a sorrow did the good old 
creature cause me |! 

But the pleasures of “the table” differ from those of the imagina- 
tion. There is a greed of the mind in its cravings for food quite as 
vulpine as that of the occasional bodily appetite; perhaps even more 
difficult to satiate than the latter, since in it the heartier the “meal” 
the greater the hunger it produces. -It is, however, a hunger conducive 
to health, guarding the mind from relapses into an apathetic vacancy, 
which is both morally and physically destructive. 

If in these papers, with all their imperfections, I may have smoothed 
the path of any timid inquirer into sea-side investigation, and have 
enticed him to cast an extra thought upon the immense “field” whieh, 
whenever ke likes, he can convert into a very “playground” for his 
amusement, my aim will have been successful. I would, however, ask 
permission to again mention my conviction that the Admiralty Manual, 
if more read and more studied in our noble service, would amply repay 
perusal in its effect upon even the most untrained and unstable minds, 
if it be possible that such can be found among those who “go down to 
the sea in ships” and “do business in great waters,” for ‘these see the 
works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep.” 
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WHICH 18 THE Best Port or CALL IN THE CHANNEL FOR 
ouR ForEe1QGN MAIL STEAMERS? 


(Concluded from page 291.) 


While we were considering in our last number the claims of the 
western channel harbours to be the port of call for our foreign mail 
steamers, and had all but come to the conclusion that Dartmouth had 
carried off the prize, we were not a little surprised to find that the 
question had been already decided for us by nothing Jess than a royal 
commission. This commission had done their work in so masterly a 
manner, had not only awarded their decision, but accompanied it with 
all the particulars of information and reasons on which it was founded, 
and had obtained that information so purely free from all prejudice or 
predetermination concerning the places in question, that we considered 
it to be our fairest course to complete our paper with that report and 
all its reasonings. And as it is easily referred to in our last number 
we may add here a few concluding remarks on the subject, although 
they have left but little for us to say. | | 

No one, however, reading that report cannot but be struck by the 
patience and attention with which the commissioners had received all 
claims. ‘ The authorities of each port were previously apprized (they 
say) of our intended visit and examination, accompanied by a request 
that they would be prepared to adduce such evidence, either verbal or 
written, as they might consider essential in support of their respective 
memorials ;” and having given a week to Southampton, another week 
to Portsmouth, four days to Dartmouth, ten days to Plymouth in- 
cluding Devonport, and seven days to Falmouth, receiving “any evi- 
dence, however extensive, which it might be considered desirable to 
produce,” they unhesitatingly chose Dartmouth as combining all the 
qualities which they as seamen considered necessary for a port of call in 
the Channel for the mails. Our own opinion carried us that way, and 
when we consider that Dartmouth was the port of call for the Cape 
mails, that Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, M.P., a most important authority, 
being, we believe, himself a seaman, would make it so again, were he m 
the same position as when he had those mails, and that he did not resign 
his contract on account of any objection to Dartmouth as a harbour, but 
because the terms of the government contract were too low, we can 
only feel surprise should Dartmouth not eventually be selected as the 
commission have recommended. 

Referring once more to the commissioners’ report, they prefer a 
ed harbour, independent this of all the other qualities possessed by 

artmouth “to the selection of a large naval port as a packet station 
subject, as it is, not only to the great national maritime operations, 
but, in some cases, to the influx of shipping seeking shelter therein, 
and which would necessarily occasion much obstruction to the de- 
parture or arrival of steam packets.” There is considerable impor- 
tance in this observation, the truth of which appears to be realized by 
the present Cape mail. For we find by the report of a meeting held 
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in March last at Southampton, on the subject of the port of call in 
the Channel, that even Southampton would strengthen her claims at 
the expence of Plymouth. The chairman is reported to have said,— 
‘“‘ As they were already aware, the Cape mails are now landed at Ply- 
mouth, but the boats conveying them find it to their interest and con- 
venience to make Southampton their port of arrival and departure, 
and a gentleman in Southampton had been in the habit of keeping a 
log, which proved that ninety-nine times out of a hundred no time 
had been saved by landing the mails at Plymouth, and sometimes the 
contrary would have occurred had they been brought on.” So that 
by this the water carriage between Plymouth and Southampton was 
no delay,—or ten miles an hour as good as thirty! We will leave 
this to Plymouth to avcount for, but we shrewdly suspect that the 
vessels found the quietness of Southampton preferable to the hurl 
burly of maritime operations of a naval seaport,—from all of whic 
Dartmouth must ever be free. 

But looking at the subject in all its bearings, there is not one un- 
favourable to Dartmouth. Where access at all times is the readiest 
and easiest the sea risk must be least, and who that knows what steam 
voyaging is cannot picture to himself the happiness after a long voy- 
ape with a head wind and sea coming up Channel, of getting into a 
safe land locked lake of deep water, and in the full enjoyment of its 
tranquil condition, with no shoal in his way, or nasty bubbling sea to 
delay him, he has nothing to do but to step out of the vessel in which 
he has come from his voyage on to the pier, and in a few minutes to 
find himself in the railway carriage started for London. Such ad- 
vantages, such easy transition from ship to shore at all times in the 
worst or finest weather, in the broad glare of day or in the darkest 
night, is held out alone and can be enjoyed by no other port than 
Dartmouth. The commissioners were quite right in their choice. 


Tue WeEsTERN DIVISION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.— Winds. 
(Continued from page 320.) 


Nor is the proximity of the Gulf of Genoa without its difficulties 
in winter time. With an opening as wide or wider than that of 
the Gulf of Lyons similar results frequently occur. The navigator 
should manage to cross it by a method somewhat analogous to that 
laid down above 'for the Gulf of Lyons. Certainly, however, he 
has here the advantage of being near harbours and shelter, which he 
has not in the former. 

Summer Winds.—The prevailing winds in summer on the coasts 
and in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Lyons are West and S.W. ; 
but in most of the roadsteads in the day time there is a sea breeze, 
which, falling as the sun gocs down, gives way at night to the land 
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wind. These—which are called solar winds, from the circumstance 
of their following the course of the sun—commence setting in at day- 
light in a light air from N.E.; as the sun rises above the horizon they 
obtain a little more strength, "hauling further East; later still, they 
freshen and become S.E. When noon has passed they again become 
stronger, and haul to South and S.S.W.; and as the sun loses height 
they gradually lose their strength, changing still round to West; and 
after the sun disappears below the horizon they are gdne, and a general 
calm prevails. The usual harbingers of the delightful weather of this 
period are heavy dews at night; which are seen in the morning in 
light mists and vapour resting over the land. 

° Fresh winds from West are also the rule in this season, which at 
sea are general, commencing mostly after the land wind has gone 
down, setting in regularly at ten in the morning. At sea they are 
fresh, but at sunset, about the coast, they become weak. Should it 
happen that they continue fresh during the night, they become stronger 
during the day following, and about noon attain their utmost degree 
of strength. 

But in summer time, and especially in August, a fresh N.W. breeze 
is by no means uncommon, although of short duration, for it will 
seldom last twenty-four hours, and although it may be very strong in 
the course of the day, it will be all gone by night. Should it set in 
after a little rain it will blow much stronger; but should it blow after 
much rain the wind will not be so strong. When the N.W. wind 
blows the sky remains clear, small detached white clouds only being 
seen; which clouds have a peculiar form, which has given rise to their 
being called packs of cotton. When these clouds suddenly make their 
appearance, the weather being moderate, they are considered a sign of 
wind. ‘These winds generally reach the coasts of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia, and at the Balearic Isles they are converted into OFEEHY. 
winds. 

Easterly winds are not so frequent in this season, and shift to the 
N.E. in the vicinity of the Gulf of Genoa and to S.E. in the Gulf of 
Lyons, without becoming much stronger or loading the atmosphere 
with clouds. 

Winter Winds.—But in winter time easterly winds are very fre- 
quent in the Gulf of Lyons and its vicinity; being, however, more 
common in October, when even the land winds are not very moist. 
‘They become very violent and darken the weather, inclining to S.E. 
in the mouth of the gulf, and when they reach this quarter they dege- 
nerate into heavy gales, which are very trying to the navigator. ‘They 
do not blow so strong as the North- Westers; but, in compensation for 
this, they last much longer, sometimes as many as fifteen days, and 
even longer. Navigation inside the Gulf of Lyons is very dangerous 
on these occasions, as much from the difficulty of seeing the shore 
through the gloom which they produce, as also from the tremendous 
sea which they raise. 

The North-Westers in this season also attain great strength for 
several days together during this season. They usually begin at 
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N.N.W., veer to N.W., and even W.N.W., to change back to North, 
where they go down. On these occasions, also, the Gulf of Lyons is 
terrible for a ship that should happen to be in the middle of it, for, on 
account of the heavy cross sea which they get up, it is impossible to 
carry sail to keep command over the ship and nothing is left but to 
bear up, unless the vessel is very powerful. For this cause, when 
there is reason for expecting a N.W. wind, a vessel should get away 
as soon as possible from the entrance of the gulf, adopting that course 
which will either take her to the coast of Spain or the Hieres Islands ; 
and if, when having adopted either of these alternatives, the direction 
of the wind will not admit of her carrying it out, she must wait, lying 
by, until it is over. These N.W. gales blow much harder during the 
day, bringing with them heavy rains, which it is necessary to be care- 
ful of so as not to expose the vessel to being dismasted. 

These winds in the vicinity of the shore become North, blowing 
very hard, with heavy rains, off Minorca, and W.N.W. on the coasts 
of Corsica and Sardinia. At the same time the same winds prevail 
in the Gulf of Genoa, and with equal strength, only that here, from 
the direction of the shore, they become N.N.E. in the middle of the 
gulf; they are N.E. off the Hieres Islands, and N.W. at Elba and on 
the coast of Tuscany. The vessel meeting them between the two 
gulfs will become the plaything of the seas and the storm, and will be 
fortunate to get to the Hieres Islands, the limit of these contending 
winds, to escape their ill effects. 

When the wind hauls from West to S.W. in this season a S.W. 
gale may be expected. The navigation of the gulf in this case ig very 
difficult, from the obscurity which prevails and the heavy sea which 
gets up. Nor is it less outside, for, as it generally shifts to South, it 
then becomes an onshore wind, rendering it impossible for vessels to 
avoid mischief in the gulf. In these circumstances the sea attains an 
enormous height, and much bigher than in the Atlantic, from the 
short fetch which it has for a ship, while the strength of the wind 
and rain does not allow the sail to be carried that is indispensable for 
meeting the walls of sea or for escaping out of the gulf. The current, 
again, sets strongly towards the centre, drifting ships to their fate on 
Tifiaus or other parts no less dangerous. 

In such cases a vessel must do her best to escape by the mouth of 
the gulf, obtaining shelter if she can in the Bay of Rosas, or run for 
the Hieres Islands if she can. But when a vessel is bound to some 
port of the Gulfs of Genoa or Lyons she must not approach either in 
a gale from the S.E. quarter. When this weather from seaward occurs 
the water of the ports in both gulfs rises about two feet, showing how 
it is drifted to them. 

Currents.—It is not easy to describe the currents of the portion of 
sea to which we are alluding. In the Mediterranean there is no such 
thing as a constant current, if we except that which enters the Strait 
of Gibraltar, runs along the African coast, turns up along that of 
Syria, and, joining that from the Bosphorus, skirts the coasts of Italy, 
France, and Spain, returning to mingle with the general current of 
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the strait, thus making the circuit of this inland sea. But this small 
general current is often overcome by those of different localities, pro- 
duced by prevailing winds or those which have been blowing; and 
this latter cause happens very often in the part of the sea to which we 
have just alluded. 

Whenever it blows hard in the Gulf of Lyons the waters of it drift 
out in proportion to the strength of the wind, radiating from the centre 
as the wind may blow. Thus, for instance, with a N.W. wind, the 
water which runs from the gulf takes different directions, some of it 
collecting in the Strait of Bonifacio, some rushing on the West coast 
of Sardinia, running down it to the southward to get round to the 
eastward; while that which goes out on the western side of the gulf 
takes a southerly direction, falling against the Balearic Islands, and to 
the §.S.E. or S.E., running along the coast of Spain. Those which 
escape by the eastern entrance of the gulf take an E.S.E. and easterly 
course towards Cape Corso and the Tuscan Archipelago. But when- 
ever northerly gales occur in the Gulf of Lyons there are the same in 
the Gulf of Genoa. The strength of the southerly current is then 
increased in both gulfs, setting out at those openings at the rate of a 
mile an hour. 

Completely the contrary takes place with opposite winds. When 
gales from §.W. to S.E. occur the water is heaped up in these two 
gulfs, producing a current more or less strong, according to the dis- 
tance from their entrances. At Port Mahon, far as it is out of the 
gulf, the water subsides considerably with northerly winds and rises 
with those from the southward; the former, when it is very high, 
being mostly a sign of an approaching northerly wind after some daya 
of calm weather. 

The existence of southerly and northerly currents, produced by the 
winds of the gulf and their opposite winds, is proved by the differences 
in latitude to the southward and northward found by vessels which 
cross the Balearic Sea and the Gulf of Lyons with those winds. And 
under these effects navigators should make allowance for them, so as 
not to fall to leeward, risking their not rounding a cape as intended 
or being set to leeward of their port. 

Nor would it be prudent to beat against a hard northerly or south- 
erly wind in the gulf, excepting under great necessity, but rather to 
get over to one coast or the other. There have been many instances 
of vessels beating northerly off Cape Creux having been stopped by 
bemg drifted by the current and sea on the North coast of Minorca, 
and their crews lost by wreck when they supposed themselves far to 
the northward of the island. Fortunately, the establishment of a light 
on Cape Caballeria has saved many similar cases. 

No less numerous are the instances of vessels, after some days’ beat- 
ing in the gulf, being obliged to take a port in Sardinia or the Strait 
of Bonifacio. And we advise all navigators who may meet with one 
of these Northers in the middle of the gulf which does not allow of 
their carrying sail against it, to make for Minorca. before the sea gets 
up, as they can always run round the eastern cape aud avoid the heavy 
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sea that runs in the Minorca Channel. They should, however, never 
attempt the port of Mahon with a northerly gale, on account of its 
dangerous entrance, but keep under small sail close under the lee of 
the island. 

Route by the Strait of Bonifacio.—The passage of the Strait of 
Bonifacio, formerly considered as to be avoided, was not frequent sd 
by large vessels, which generally preferred to go North of Sardinia 
when bound to any one of the western ports of Italy. But since the 
construction of good charts, showing in full detail the limits of the 
channel, and the several points have been deprived of their dangers 
by good lights, vessels of all sizes now use the straits when passing 
from the Balearic to the T'yrhean Sea. 

This passage is very convenient for all vessels from the eastern 
coast of Spain and the Balearic Islands bound to Civita, Vecchia, 
Gaeta, or Naples. Those from the Atlantic bound to the same ports 
also find it the best. It is equally so for vessels from the coast of 
Provence or Languedoc when bound to the ports of Palermo or 
Messina, and even to those of the Adriatic or Levant through the 
Strait of Messina. 

Again, vessels from Naples and the Roman ports, and even the 
North coast of Sicily, going to the Gulf of Lyons, and the East coast 
of Spain. 

It may be observed respecting the currents in the Strait of Boni- 
facio that they are the effects of the wind that is blowing, and set 
with more or less velocity according to its strength. ‘They set east- 
ward with a westerly wind, and westward with an easterly wind, and 
ata rate of about two milea an hour. A vessel should keep mid 
channel in passing the strait, as much for availing herself of the 
current as for keeping clear of the set through the channels between 
the islands. In fresh winds there is generally much sea running, pro- 
ducing breakers sometimes imposing, arising from the large body of 
water that is forced through the strait. 

The Strait of Bonifacio being situated to the E.S.E. of the Gulf of 
Lyons, it is visited severely in winter time by the N.W. winds from it, 
and it is no trifling matter for the navigator to encounter the heavy 
sea which is got up by those winds. In summer these N.W. winds 
are neither so strong nor so lasting, and it often happens that while a 
N.W. wind is blowing in the western part of the strait a S.E. wind 
will be blowing in the eastern part, and this cortrariety has often been 
very advantageous to vessels which have been unable to round the 
Island of Corsica with winds from North or N.W. to proceed to Leg- 
horn or other ports of Tuscany ; they have passed South of it, and 
with S.E. winds have soon completed their voyage. 

Vessels from Barcelona or ports in the interior of the Gulf of Lyons 
intending to take the Strait of Bonifacio with N.W. or northerly 
winds should take care to keep a course as far to windward as possible, 
to allow for the effect of currents which will set them to the southward, 
and in order that they may be enabled to take the strait properly. 
The best point to make for is Cape Pertusato, well lighted at night, 
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-and,which, with Cape la Testa, mark the western entrance of the 
strait. 

Vessels from the coast of Spain, with southerly winds, should adopt 
@ contrary precaution, and should make for the Isle of Asinara, which 
is easily distinguished by its greater elevation, and which it is in- 
tended shortly to be provided with a light. 

It happens also sometimes that vessels from the Italian coast bound 
to a port of Spain, entering the etrait with a S.E. wind, meet a 
westerly or N.W. wind in the western part of the strait. If this 
should be strong the navigator has the option of dropping an anchor 
in the roads of Agincourt, or in any other of the many roadsteads 
among the Magdalena Islands, and there await a change of wind. 

When S.W. or S.E. winds prevail in the Strait of ‘Measina and the 
Malta Channel (or Sicilian Channel) they set towards the eastern 
shores of Sardinia and Corsica, some escaping by the Strait of 
Bonifacio and others with much more strength setting through the 
Piombino Channel and others formed by the Tuscan Archipelago, 
penetrating into the Gulf of Genoa, as well as that of Lyons, occa- 
aang the great rise of water which then takes place in the latter 
gulf. 

The Strait of Bonifacio used thus, as convenient, is much frequented 
by aavigators, who have to pass between the Tyrhean and Balearic 
Seas, not forgetting that the Isle of Asinara isa port of refuge for 
vessels meeting with N.W. and northerly gales; while the several 
anchorages of the nee ae are no less harbours of refuge for 
those vessels which are met by S.E. winds from the Tyrhean Sea. 

Route South of Sardinia.—The channel formed by the South 
coast of Sardinia and the North coast of Africa is, doubtless, the most 
frequented. It is adopted by vessels from the Atlantic, the South 
coast of Spain, the Balearic Isles, and Algiers, bound to Sicilian 
ports, Malta, the Adriatic, and Levant, without excepting the African 
coast, all of these returning by the same route. 

Many ships are accustomed in summer, especially those from the 
straits, to navigate at a moderate distance from the African coast, so 
as to keep in the easterly current, passing north of Galita, and sight- 
ing it to correct their positions, making the coast about Zabib or Port 
Parina if destined for Tunis; or running on for Cape Bon and Pan- 
tellaria if bound to Malta or the Levant. If they are going to any 
of the Sicilian ports or Naples, they then make the land about Cape 
Teulada, run down the South coast of Sardiniaand make for Maritimo, 
eh whence they shape their course northward or southward of 

icily. 

In winter, when the furious gales of the Gulf of Lyons are felt on 
the African coast, they keep off the shore and navigate (those from 
the strait), so as to sight the Balearic Islands, and then the San 
Pedro Islets on the coast of Sardinia, keeping along the coast of this 
island, and take their departure for Cape Bon or Maritimo, according 
to the destination of the vessel. When coming from the shores of the 
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Levant and Italy for Spain or the straits, a general course is adopted, 
passing South of Sardinia. 

Summer Winds.—In the summer time the prevailing winds in the 
route above mentioned are from the eastward, with changes to E.N.E. 
and N.E., for some consecutive days, perhaps alternating to E.S.E., 
but seldom as far as S.E., unless it be at night and the vessel is well 
in shore. These winds in general are moderate, and follow the trend 
of the coast; they bring a light mist with them, which becomes 
thicker as they increase in strength and cover the coast so as to 
render it difficult to be seen at eight or nine leagues from it. Thus 
it is, that when the coasts of Barbary and Sardinia are not to be seen. 
it is a sign of a fresh easterly gale ; and the more the land is concealed 
the stronger will be the wind, as the mist is then denser, the sky at 
the same time presenting a dull appearance. With easterly winds the 
dews are heavy, and even these in calm weather are signs of the ap- 
proaching Levanter. When the atmosphere is quite dry the contrary 
winds may be expected. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, in summer time westerly and N.W. 
winds are not wanting, which vary to W.S.W., and even S.W. daring 
the night, the atmosphere keeping clear when these winds are moderate 
and are preceded by the disappearance of thedews. But should they 
freshen up, or should the easterly wind get up suddenly, they are then 
accompanied by showers and squalls. And before this sudden con- 
trast of wind takes place clouds will be seen rising from the West, 
and will pass against the easterly wind that may be blowing, this ac- 
quiring greater force when those clouds have reached the zenith. If 
the westerly wind establishes itself in summer time without such acon- 
trasting wind, they are almost always clear, blowing by day and 
moderating at night, and along the coast being generally from S.W. 

Winds in Winter.—Between Africa and Sardinia the prevailing 
winds in winterare those from N.W.toS.W. But in this heavy easterly 
gales, with dirty weather, are not wanting ; and as soon as they shift 
to S.E. another change may be soon expected, which takes place by 
the wind going to South, S.W., and West with rain, and which only 
clears away at N.W., this being the direction of that circuit and the 
natural termination which the bad weather has in this part of the 
Mediterranean. The N.W. wind being once established (called by 
mariners the Escoba del Cielo), after some days of bad weather the 
atmosphere becomes clear, and it continues blowing for days and even 
weeks with more or less intensity. There have been many instances 
of vessels remaining at anchor for the space of a whole month in the 
ports of the South coast of Sardinia when they have been bound from 
the Levant to the Balearic Islands, without being able tu get over this 
short passage, it being a common occurrence that when they have 
atarted with a S.E. wind they have been unable to reach the end of 
their voyage without meeting the contrasting N.W. wind, with which 
they have been obliged to get to Sardinia. For this reason navigators 
in this part of the Mediterranean distrust the S.E. wind, especially 
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when it comes from the gyrating movement or change front left to 
right that takes place with winds from the N.E. and S8.E. quarters. 

Westerly and N.W. winds are generally strong and sccompanied 
-with rain in the first months of the winter, and clearer in February, 
March, and April; but when they settle at North, which often 
happens, especially to the West of Sardinia, then a vessel may find 
Aherself on the African coast, for the heavy sea which this wind gets 
up is very distressing. 

Southerly winds are far less common in the part of the sea we are 
describing, and when they are established are still of short duration. 

From all that we can learn about the winds of this part, it appears 
that in summer time all vessels that have to pass between Sardinia 
and Africa, especially if they be bound to Tunis and Tripoli, or 
-perhaps some port on the South coast of Sicily, or to those of Malta 
or the Levant, prefer working up slong the coast of Barbary if the 
easterly wind is prevailing, in preference to that of Sardinia, and the 
contrary in winter. In this latter season they keep well along the 
South coast of that island, which, besides aoe clean, offers abun- 
dance of shelter for all weathers. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Warsipg Wairs on THE Roap To THE West. No. II. 


West Indian and Pacific S.S. Beliwar, 
1, India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool, 
May 26th, 1864. 

Sir,—I have but little to add to the scanty remarks contained in my 
last letter, but the following may be of service. 

Galera de Jamba (near Carthagena) runs out much further than is 
marked in our chart. 

Captain Leeds, of the Tyne, says that the Negrello Shoal also rang 
further out. 

When approaching the land to the eastward of Santa Marta, I 
always observe numerous pieces of flat seaweed, of a dark green colour, 
floating on the surface. 

In crossing the Caribbean Sea neither myself nor the commanders 
of the other steam ships of this line ever meet the current running so 
strong in the offing as it is marked in the charts, 

Along the coast of New Granada, during the rainy season, it often 
runs to the eastward at the rate of four miles per hour. Forty miles 
off shore it is not felt, therefore in going to the eastward from June to 
December keep close in shore. 

From December to May the Trade blows strong in shore, so that it 
is often impossible to steam against it. Under these circumstances 
stand off shore until] tu the northward of the thirteenth parallel, where 
the wind is always lighter. 
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‘ In the chart of Navy Bay (Colon) the latitude and longitude are 
not given. The terminus of the railway (marked + in my chart) lies 
in 9° 21’ 28” N. and 79° 53! 52” W. 

I shall be glad to send this chart to you, if it will be of service, as 
well as a few others, if you would deem the rude sketches of head- 
lands or newly introduced currents of any service to your department. 

I passed directly over the vigia said to exist in lat. 18° 30’ N., long. 
83° 6’ W. The sea was perfectly calm at the time, but nothing could 
be seen from aloft to lead me to infer that a danger exists in the above 
position. Eighteen miles §.E.b.S. of this I passed a long patch of 
ripples, the water around being smooth they showed with great 
distinctness. I have marked their position in my chart. 

The Tribune Shoal to tho North of Santa Marta may (in my opi- 
nion) be safely expunged from the chart. During four years these 
steam ships have been crossing the locality without seeing it. 

In sheet I. Florida Strait at Bahia Honda is marked “ Light pro- 
posed.” In steaming through the strait in hazy weather I saw a re- 
volving light in this position. I tried to time the intervals of eclipse, 
but owing to the haziness of the atmosphere at the hour (daybreak) I 
could not. The interval is very long. 

In the general sheet of the West Indies, Vera Cruz is placed in 96° 
W. long. In the plan it is in 96° 8’, a difference which is calculated 
to lead ships astray, and ‘I have personally known instances when it 
has done so. 

By a rough meridian distance to Havanna, I make it 96° 8’ W., and 
& comparison with another ship’s chronometers confirms my reckoning. 

Any one who will lay down the line of the edges of the Gulf 
Stream will render great service to navigation. The line of demarca- 
tion after leaving the Bemini Pass is so sharp for sixty miles, that I 
helieve it possible for the head and stern of a ship to be in different 
temperatures. 

On one occasion after passing Matanilla Shoal, twelve miles to the 
westward, I steered North (true), twenty miles, then N.b.E. (true), forty 
tniles, and I got into the counter current. Ther. 764°. Hauling up 
N. } W. (true), ship going ten miles an hour through the water, I tried 
the thermometer every hour, and found it as follows, viz.:—At the 
end of the first, 763°; the second, 771°; the third, 794° ; the fourth, 
793°; the fifth, 80°, noon, 29° 48! N., 79° 25’ W. Steering N. 20° E. 
(true),—the sixth, 794°; the seventh, 79°; the eighth, 782°. 

These temperatures were taken by two ther mometera, one by Cases- 
telli, the other by De Silva, I am induced to call your attention to this 
from the lowness of the temperature of the Gulf Stream at this sea- 
son of the year. The general impression is that it is much higher, 
and I have seen it so marked in charts; at the same time, I have 
always been puzzled to understand why it should be above that of the 
Gulf of Mexico from whence it comes; indeed, I'am doubtful of the 
fact. 

In steering towards a berth off Cape Hatteras from the entrance of 
the strait, I found it running in its greatest strength through the fol- 
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lowing points, viz. :—Lat. 26° 48’ N., long. 79° 24’ W.; 30° 19 N., 
79° 380’ W.; 31° 49’ N., 78° 30’ W.; 33° 21’ N., 76° 10’ W.; 35° 
17’ N., 74° 34’ W. During the prevalence of a N.E. gale in October 
this track was eovered with lanes of Gulf weed; in June I did not 
observe much. At the latter point I had to steer in for the Capes of 
the Delawar, and on that line met the current running to the S.W. 
I remain, &c., 
Wma. W. Kipp.e. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CONFEDERATE Su'p *“ ALABAMA” BY THE 
Unitep States SuHip “ KEARSAGE.” 


The Alabama and her doings are so well known all over the world 
that the following account of her destruction, which we glean from the 
daily prints, will be read with interest everywhere. 

The Alabama arrived in Cherbourg on the 11th June, after two 
years’ service, lately in the East Indies, for the purpose of extensive 
repairs. A day or so after her arrival the Federal steamer Kearsage 
arrived there also, and instead of coming to anchor, continued to 
cruise backwards and forwards just outside the break water, challenging 
the Alabama to fight. The Alabama immediately accepted the chal- 
lenge thus given, only asking for a few days to complete a few arrange- 
ments prior to an engagement. On Sunday the 19th she was ready 
for sen, and left Cherbourg at about 10h, a.m., preceded by the Deer- 
hound and followed by the French frigate Couronne ; the latter re- 
mainivg three miles from the land throughout the action, which took 
place some ten miles to the N.E.b.E. of Cherbourg. The Alabamu 
made ont the Kearsage soon after leaving the harbour, and all hands 
having been called to quarters, Captain Semmes made a short address 
to the men, cleared for action, and shaped his veassel’s course for the 
Federal. | 

Having arrived within a mile and opened fire from her rifle gun, 
the Alabama soon afterwards opened her broadside on the enemy, 
who immediately returned the fire. An account states that the Ala- 
bama endeavoured to run into the Aearsage, which was successfully 
evaded by her. Both vessels fought the starboard battery, and in con- 
sequence of this the mancuvring on the part of both was confined to 
complete circles, seven of which were made during the action. 
These circles became gradually less, but during the action the 
two vessels were never nearer to each other than a quarter of 
a mile. The action lasted one hour and ten minutes, in the 
course of which Captain Semmes made another attempt to run into 
the Kearsage, but before he could do so a shot came crashing into the 
epgine-room and broke his engine to pieces. He attempted to slicer 
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off, but the Kearsage poured a fearful broadside into the Alabama, 
smashing her side for a length of nearly twenty feet close to the water 
line, and water rushed into it. A few seconds after the Alabama was 
sinking. In fact, the Alabama having received at least from fifteen to 
twenty shots in her hull alone, and having some seven or eight killed 
and ten or eleven wounded, besides rapidly filling with water, was 
obliged to strike. Before giving up the action the Alabama endea- 
voured to reach the French shore, distant some ten miles, and hoisted 
what sail she had left—tfore trysail and jib—but of no avail ; the 
water was filling the ship so rapidly as already to cause her to heel 
over to one side, and was putting out the fires ‘of the engines, all of 
which circumstances induced the Alabama to strike her flag. A boat 
was sent to the Aearsage to inform her that she was sinking, and to 
request aséistance to remove the wounded men. The Alabama’s 
crew, however, succeeded in removing their own wounded, together 
with a few who were unable to swim, in the first boat ; the remainder 
were left on board. Before the boats could return the Alabama had 

slowly settled by the stern, elevating her bow high into the air, and 

gradually disappeared. All hands jumped overboard, and the sea pre- 

sented one mass of heads floating about, upwards of seventy indi- 

viduals being in the water, supporting themselves on gratings, slight 

spars, buckets, shell boxes, &c. | 

The yacht now rapidly steamed up, and with the aid of the Kearsage’s 
boats picked up the survivors. The Kearsage picked up 62 men of 
the Alabama, and a French pilot boat 9. The Kearsage was found, 
after the action, to be iron-plated with heavy iron cables ranged up 
and down her sides, by means of which she necessarily resisted the 
Alabama's fire. In addition she was just out of dock from Ostend, 
and in good repair. She carried a heavier battery than the Alabama, 
and her firing was excellent. | 

The iron plating was very successful in resisting the Confederate 
shot, and it was frequently observed that shot and shell struck against 
the Kearsage’s side and barmlessly rebounded, bursting outside, and 
doing no damage to the Federal crew. The chains extended from half- 
way between her fore and mainmasts to about half-way between her main 
and mizen, thus completely protecting her whole midships section. 
Another advantage accruing from this was that it sank her very low. 
in the water, so low, in fact, that the heads of the men who were in 
the boats were on the level of the Kearsage's deck. The firing was 
much more rapid on the part of the Alabama than the Kearsage: 
The former fired ninety shots, while the latter only fired thirty, thus 
plainly showing the advantage of her plating with the cables. 

The English steam yacht Deerhound arrived here on Sunday night, 
with Captain Semmes and some other of the officers and some of the 
crew of the Confederate war steamer Alabama. 

The following is s statement of one of the petty officers of the 
Alabama:—The Alabama arrived at Cherbourg on the 12th inst., 
seventy days from Cape Town. The Kearsage arrived off Cherbourg 
on the 13th inst. Challenges to fight were reciprocated by the com- 
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manders of the Alabama and Keersage. The former having taken in 
coal and undergone some refitting steered out of Cherbourg at 9b. a.m. 
on Sunday. She was escorted by the French iron-clad Couronne, 
which was appointed to see the Alabama clear of the limits of the 
port of Cherbourg. The engagement took place about twelve miles 
from the port. The firat shot was fired by the Alabama at the Kear- 
sage at 10.30 p.m. The latter had a chain cable triced along her 
sides, to break the force of the shot from the Alabama. The Alabuma 
was about 1,000 yards from the Kearsage when she fired the first 
shot. Being the fastest ship, she was able to steam round her antago- 
nist in continually narrowing circles ; when within five hundred yards 
of the Aearsage the rudder and screw of the Alabama were shot 
away, and she was rendered helpless; her colours were shot away. 
The action lasted from 10.30 a.m. until noon. At the conclusion of 
the action nine badly wounded men of the Alabama were sent on board 
the Kearsage. The crew of the Alabama when she went into action 
were 140 men, all told. After the action the Kearsage appeared in a 
disabled condition. Four men were killed and ten wounded on board 
the Alabama. 

In a second letter, dated last night, our Southampton correspon- 
dent says :— 

The yacht Deerhound is lying off the quay. She brought home 
forty-one of the officers and crew of the Alabama. Mr. Lancaster, 
the owner of the Deerhound, belongs to Wigan, and is a large colliery 
owner. He arrived at Cherbourg last Friday, and hearing that the 
Alabama was going out on Sunday morning to fight the Kearsage, 
he went in his yaclit to witness the fight. He kept about three mileg 
from the combatants, and saw by means of telescopesand other glasses 
every shot that was fired, and the effect of it. The two steamers kept 
going round one another in circles. The Alabama fired four shots to 
one of the Kearsage. The broadsides of the latter were each 109Ibs. 
heavier than those of the former. The Kearsage was so damaged by 
the fight that she could not steam afterwards. Both vessels were 
about the same size. The Kearsage was cased with thin iron plates, 
and over these were chain cables coiled about, and between the inter- 
stices formed by the cables was wood planking. When the battle was 
-at an end the Deerhound steamed over to the Aearsage, and Mr. Lan- 
caster was asked by the officers of the Federal ship to try and pick 
up the scores of the Alabama's crew and officers who were floating 
and swimming about. He lowered his yacht boats, aud one of them, 
commanded by a man named Adams, was steering his boat into a 
group of a dozen struggling persons, when he passed a drowning man 
at some short distance with an officer’s cap on. One of the men in 
the boat cried out ‘* That’s Semmes,” and the drowning man called 
out, “I am the captain—save me; I cannot keep up any longer.” 
Adams went and dragged him into the boat. Semmes then said, 
‘For God’s sake don’t put me on board the Kearsage, but put me on 
board your yacht.” Adams promised to do so, and laid Semmes down 
in the bottom, and covered him with a sail to conceal him from the 
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Kearsage’s boats, which were evidently anxiously searching for him. 
When Adams had saved a boat load he took them on board the yacht, 
and Semmes was at once placed below. As soon as all that were 
seen in the water were picked up, Mr. Lancaster was anxious to get 
away, and began to steam out to sea. He expected that he should 
have been brought to by a shot from the Kearsage, but she was too 
disabled it appears to go after the Deerhound to overhaul her, and ue 
Semmes escaped being made prisoner. 


The following are additional details of the engagement :— 


Shortly after the action commenced, a shot from the Kearsage killed 
three men on board the Alabama, cutting them to pieces, and a 
second shot wounded three more men and killed another, while a third 
shot carried away the Alabama's fan and part of the rudder on her 
deck, disabling a gun and causing much damage. Below and forward 
her compartments were all carried away, and the fire room was filled 
with water. 

The Alabama fought under sail, first using her starboard battery 
and afterwards her port battery. She continued the engagement until 
the muzzles of her guns were under water, and one part of her deck 
was covered with dead and wounded. 

When found in a sinking atate the Alabama ceased fichting, aid 
lowered her boats, in which the dead and wounded were placed. 
Shortly afterwards the Alabama sank, the officers aud crew jumping 
into the sea, when the Keursage’s boats came up to assist in saving the 
crew. The officer in command of the boatsinquired for Semmes, and 
was told that he was drowned, whereas he had already been picked up 
by the yacht Deerhound and stowed away, the yacht having then 
steamed off with all speed, expecting the Kearsage would attempt to 
capture those on board. 

Before the Alabama left Cherbourg to engage the Kearsage, Cap- 
tain Semmes sent on shore an iron chest containing specie, sixty chro- 
nometers, and other valuables. 

The officers of the Alabama estimate their loss in killed and 
wounded at from thirty to forty men. 

From Liverpool it is stated that the American shipping in that port 
was never so profusely decked out with bunting as it was on June 20th, | 
When the notorious Confederate cruiser made her appearance at 
Cherbourg there was a gencral opinion in Liverpool that the Kearsage 
(one of the swiftest sloops of war in the Federal service) would 
*‘fight” Semmes. The office of Messrs. Frazer, Trenholm, and Co., 
the Confederate agents in Liverpool, was invested, on June 20th, by 
people eager to learn the fate of the crew of the Alabama, and it was 
rumoured on ’Change that there was £180,000 in gold on board the 
ship when she went down. The yacht Deerhound, which rescued 
Captain Semmes and a portion of his crew, is owned in Liverpool, 
and Captain Lancaster is a member of the Royal Mersey Yacht 
Club. 
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A later account says further, in a letter to the Daily News :-— 


I returned late last night from Cherbcurg, where I had been a 
witness to the fight between the Kearsage and Alabama. I regret to 
see that some of the London papers are perverting and falsifying the 
facts, so as to do great injustice to the gallant officers and men of the 
Kearsage. 

The fight began about 1 1h.a.m., and ended a few minutes after 12h, 
lasting a little more than an hour. The A/ubama fired about seven- 
teen shots at the Aeursage before the latter tired a gun. The Kear- 
sage fired 173 shots. She was struck in the hull seven or eight times, 
but has sustained no important damage at all, and is perfectiy ready 
for active service. She has a crew of about 165 men, that of the 
Alabama being about 147. The Alabama had eight guns, the Kear- 
sage only seven. The firing of the Alabama was very inaccurate, 
that of the Kearsage was excellent. A large pivot gun was par- 
ticularly effective. ‘Che Kearsage is spoken of as being iron-clad ; 
she was no more iron-clad than the Alabama might have been had 
they taken the precaution. She simply had a double row of chains 
hanging over her sides to protect her uachinery. Two shots from the 
Alabama struck these chains, and fell harmlessly into the water. 

The Kearsage picked up 63 men, one dead body, and two men who 
have since died on board. She also took five officers. Captain Wins- 
low would now have all the officers and men of the Alabama as 
prisoners had he not placed too much confidence in the honour of an 
Englishman who carried the flag of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The 
club will be indelibly disgraced unless they take measures to re- 
pudiate and condemn the conduct of Mr. Joho Lancaster, owner of 
the yacht Deerhound. Ihave no doubt that this yacht was in the 
harbour of Cherbourg to assist the Alabama by every means in her 
power ; that she did so I know; her movements before the action 
prove it. When the Alabama went down, ‘the yacht, being near, was 
hailed by Captain Winslow and requested to aid in picking up the 
men in the water. ‘The request was complied with, and the Deer- 
hound, after having rescued, as supposed, about twenty persons, in- 
cluding Captain Semmes and First Lieutenant Kell, immediately left, 
running towards England. Captain Winslow says the reason he did 
not pursue her or fire into her was that he could not believe anyone 
carrying the flag of the Royal Yacht Squadron could act so dis- 
honourable a part as to carry off his prisoners whom he had requested 
him to save from feelings of humanity. 

Captain Winslow considers Semmes and his officers bound upon 
their honour to give themselves up as his prisoners.of war. About 
five minutes before the Alabama went down a boat from her came to 
the Kearsage with an officer, who surrendered the vessel, and then 
asked permission to return with his boat, to assist in picking up the 
men. This was granted, when the officer left, and after rescuing a 
number—principally officers, I understand—he went on board the 
English yacht and escaped. Please excuse the hurried style of this 
letter, but I was anxious that while Captain Semmes and his party 
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are being féted for their glorious conduct, you might be apprised of 
these positive facts. 

P.S.—The Alabama hauled down her colours and ran up a white 
flag at least ten minutes, I should think, before she went down. Pri- 
soners taken from the Alabama state that about three o’clock in the 
morning before the engagement took place, the chronometers in the 
Alabama were transferred to the English yacht Deerhound, then lying 
in the harbour, not far from the Alabama. The Deerhound was, in 
fact, acting as tender to the Alabama before the action. 


Letters have been received in Southampton from on board the Kear- 
sage at Cherbourg, which state that no one was killed on board that 
ship in her encounter with the Alabama; three of the crew were 
wounded. None of her officers were injured. The Kearsage received 
no material injury. There are sixty-eight Alabama prisoners on 
board of her. 


Some account of the Alabama will be found in our March number. 
It was commonly supposed that paddlewheels and screws and funnels 
(not to speak of diplomacy) had put an end to all the romance and 
picturesqueness of sea life; the celebrity of the Alabama proves the 
fallacy of that apprehension. For, in what bas that celebrity con- 
sisted, if not in being heard of here, there, and everywhere, and some- 
times in half a dozen latitudes at once—in the Channel, in the Medi- 
terranean, in the Atlantic, in the Pacific, in the Indian Ocean, in the 
China Seas, at the Cape, in the Channel again ? 


The following, itis believed, is a correct statement of the tonnage 
and armament of these vessels :—Alabama, 1,110 tons; one forward 
pivot 100-pounder rifle gun, Blakeley’s make; one after pivot, carry- 
ing 8-inch solid shot, six 32-pounders, mediuius, each gun weighing 
42 cwt. Kearsage. 1,031 tons, two pivot guns 11-inch 120-pounders 
(Dahlgrens); six 32-pounders (Dahlgrens). 


To make this account as complete as possible, we add thé following 
last communication from the captain of the Aearsage :— 


Sir,—There have been so many nonsensical publications on the en- 
gagement which took place between the Alabama and Aearsage, that 
it is my wish that a correction should be made. 

In the first place no challenge was sent by Captain Winslow ; to 
have done so would have been to have violated the order of the Navy 
Department. On the contrary, Captain Winslow received a request 
from Captain Semmes not to leave. as he would fight the Aearsage, 
and would only occupy a day or two in his preparations. Five days, 
however, elapsed before they were completed. The Aearsage’s battery 
consists of seven guns, two 11-inch Dahlgrens, four 32-pounders, one 
light rifle 28-pounder. The battery of the Alabama consisted of one 
100-pounder rifle, one heavy 68 ditto, six 32-pounders—that is, one 
more gun than the Kearsage. Inthe wake of the engines on the out- 
side the Aearsage had stopped up and down her sheet chains. These 
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were stopped by marline to eye belts, which extended some twenty 
feet, and was done by the hands of the Kearsage; the whole was 
covered by light plank to prevent dirt collecting. It was for the pur- 
pose of protecting the engines when there was no coal in the upper 
part of the bunkers, as was the case when the action took place. The 
Alabama had her bunkers full and was equally protected. The Xear- 
sage went into action with a crew of 162 officers and men. The 
Alabama, by report of the Deerhound’s officers, had 150. 

The Kearsage steamed to sea in order that no questions of neutrality 
jurisdiction should be raised; when far enough she turned short round 
and steered immediately for the Alabama for close action. The 
Alabama fired, as she was coming down on her, two broadsides and 
@ part of another ; no one shot came on board of the Kearsage. The 
Kearsage then sheered and opened on the Alabama, trying to get 
nearer. The action lasted one hour and two minutes from the first to 
the last shot. The Kearsage received twenty-eight shots above and 
below, thirteen about her hull; the best shots were abaft the main- 
mast, two shots which cut the chain siops, the shell of which broke 
the casing of wood covering. They were too high to have damaged 
the boilers had they penetrated. The Kearsage was only slightly 
damaged, and I supposed the action for hot work had just commenced 
when it ended. Such stuff as Alabama firing when she was going 
down, and all such talk, is twaddlc. The Alabama towards the last 
hoisted sail to get away, when the Kearsage was laid across her bows, 
and would have raked had she not surrendered, which she had done, 
and was trying to get her flags down, and showing a white flag over 
the stern. The officers of Alabama on board the Kearsage say that 
she was a complete staughter-house, and was completely torn to pieces. 
This is all I know of the Alabama. 

Yours, &c., 
Joun A. WIinsLow, Captain. 





Tue Sworp FOR CAPTAIN OF THE LaTE “ ALABAMA.” 


We could scarcely believe our ears, and can hardly yet believe our 
eyes, when we learned that a naval officer was busy with a subscrip- 
tion list (to which the name of a British Admiral was affixed, with his 
own) canvassing for others for the purpose of presenting a sword to 
Captain Semmes. There is no accounting for taste or ubliquity of 
vision, and here are some questions the answers to which will serve to 
place the subject in a fair light. But let not the officer of volunteers 
suppose that such a measure was that of the royal navy. 


Carlisle. 
Sir,—I see by the Morning Post that certain officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s navy propose to present a sword to Captain Semmes, in place 
of the one which, according to the account of one of his officers, he 
. threw into the sea, that it might not become the trophy of his victor. 
As a volunteer officer, desirous of being instructed in the code of 
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honour, and looking respectfully to the naval service as perhaps the 
highest authority on the subject, I would like to ask one or two ques- 
tions. 1. Had Captain Semmes, after having surrendered his ship, 
any right to throw his sword into the sea? Of course it is a very 
unpleasant thing for a man to give up his sword ; but is it, or is it not, 
a part of the etiquette of honour that he should do so? If it be, then 
I would submit to these gallant officers that it is to Captain Winslow 
that the sword should be presented. 2. When a man surrenders his 
ship, does he not surrender himself with it? And has he a right after 
having done so to make his own escape ? 

I might ask a third question. Does the possession of sixty chrono- 
meters taken from defenceless merchant ships constitute a naval hero 
now-a-days? 1 trust that these gallant officers will pause in their de- 
sign till they have answered all these questions satisfactorily. 

I an, &e., 
AN OFFICER OF VOLUNTEERS. 


THE CONFERENCE AND ALL THE REstT oF IT. 


Mr. Editor.—The following letter fiom Frankfort, in the Daily 
News, places matters in so clear a light that we hope from our club 
you will preserve it in a corner of your next. 

ARGUS. 


The telegraph reported yesterday evening that the Conference had 
been closed, and that England would most probably maintain its 
neutral position during this second phase of the Germano- Danish war. 
This will be good news everywhere but in Paris, where the whole 
press has been most anxious for England’s honour, and highly grati- 
fied at the prospect “that something profitable might turn up.” Here 
it has given general satisfaction, particularly to the English residents, 
who latterly became very uneasy, though all their friends advised 
them not to mind it, as their position would not be altered in the 
least if unfortunately it came to blows between the two countries. It 
will, perhaps, be for the better that such a situation has existed for a 
few days, as it has rendered manifest the infinite number of commer- 
cial and social interests between the two nations. There is no other 
country where there are as many English residents, as many English 
boys at schools, as many banking and trade relations. 

The idea of a war with England struck with horror all parties, 
everybody was aware that ultimately it would only benefit France, 
and after all it would only be a fight between a shark and a lion. 
Germany is quite as poor at sea as she is numerous on land; her mili- 
tary means being almost without limits, and her pecuniary ones better 
than those of any other country ; money being at three per cent., and 
every government exchequer, Austria’s excepted, full of cash. In 
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fact, Prussia has now been waging war for half a year out of the 
surpluses of former years, and her reserve treasure of three millions 
sterling remains as yet untouched. There is no doubt that England 
could inflict great harm by stirring up passions in Hungary and Ve- 
netia, but how many victims would thereby be made? It would call 
the Russians again into the plains of Hungary and kindle a war in 
Italy which would put in jeopardy everything that has been so hap- 
py accomplished in that country, and which can only grain consistency 

y a long and uninterrupted peace. Every barbarous tribe in Turkey 
would be on its legs, instigated by one party or the other, and the 
whole continent would soon present a state of chaos, out of which 
tkere would be no other exit than by brute force. And all this misery 
would be encountered for the poor satisfaction of possibly keeping 
under the Danish rule 58,000 disaffected Germans, always on the 
alert for a new outbreak. 

This was, in fact, the only question at issue when the conference 
broke up, a result foreseen by everybody who knew that Danish ob- 
stinacy would never admit that there were other interests in the world 
besides its own. There were particularly two things in the English 
pleadings for Denmark which appeared quite inexplicable—the sup- 
position that conquest was meant, though no German government 
or individual had any particular interest in determining who was to 
be Duke of Sleswig-Holstein, while it never seems to have struck 
English common sense that there must be some intolerable grievance 
which could unite in one common sentiment all parties in this, in other 
respects, so much divided country. 

Then there was the reluctance of the Danes to leave the decision 
with the population, under the fallacious plea that the Prussians had 
succeeded in four months in winning the affections of the people which 
they, the Danes, had tried in vain tor four centuries to win. In Jut- 
land the Danes would certainly not be afraid of a popular vote. As 
things now stand there is every probability of a bleodless war. The 
Danes will either evacuate Alsen and Skagen or be driven out in a 
few days; they might try some landings and be repulsed, and inflict 
some harm upon German shipping, to be compensated for by contri- 
butions in Jutland. 

Meanwhile the Diet will take the affair in hand, instal a government 
in the duchies, deputies will be elected, volunteers for the ducal army 
will be called out, and then it will appear on whose side the sympa- 
thies of the people really are. After a few months of fruitless ex- 
ertions, the Copenhagen demagogues will be at their wits’ end, and 
will allow their government to agree to the severing of the German 
element from the Danish monarchy, by which Denmark would gain 
in homogeneity what she loses in size. Everything said in favour of 
a strategical frontier is mere bounce on the part of so weak a state as 
Denmark ; neither Holland, nor Belgium, nor Switzerland has such a 
frontier, and no one in his senses considers their safety thereby im- 
paired. 
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Wuat ourR LI¥FEBOATS ARE DOING. 


The communications from our friends of the Club have been so 
lengthy of late that we have been compelled to forego them; but our 
lifeboat proceedings always have a just claim to our attention, and 
we therefore insert the following, which we have received from the 
Secretary. | , 

A reward of £6 was voted to the crew of the Withernsea lifeboat 
of the society, for going off and rescuing a fishing-hoat and her crew 
of three men from destruction on the 16th May. There being at the 
time a very heavy surf and a strong easterly wind Ow the fisher- 
men found it impossible to make the land. On their making signals 
of distress, the lifeboat was immediately manned and launched to 
their assistance, and brought the men and their boat safely to shore. 
The cost of this valuable lifeboat was presented about three years ago 
to the National Institution by the late Miss Lechmere, of Hanley 
Castle Vicarage, Worcestershire. | 

A reward of £9 was also granted to the crew of the New Brighton 
tubular lifeboat, belonging to the institution, for going off and ren- 
dering important services to the bark Corea, of Guernsey, which had 
stranded, during equally weather, on Taylor Bank, Liverpool, on the 
19th May. When the lifeboat arrived alongside, the vessel was 
making water at the rate of five feet per hour. With the assistance 
of two steam-tugs the vessel was afterwards safely brought into 
Liverpool. 

It was reported that the institution’s lifeboat at Southwold had 
gone off and saved from destruction two fishing-boats and their crews, 
who were in danger of being overwhelmed in a heavy surf off South- 
wold on the 16th May. 

Rewards were also granted to the crews of three lifeboats of the 
institution for going off in reply to signals of distress, with the view 
of rendering assistance to vessels which did not, however, ultimately 
require the services of the lifeboat. 

A reward of £15 was voted to the crew of a Caistor (Norfolk) 
yawl, for going off and rescuing nine men belonging to the brig Alice. 
of Newcastle, which, during blowing weather, had been wrecked on 
the Scroby Sands. The Caistor men found the shipwrecked crew in 
the ship’s boat, and when taken out, the master stated that he never 
expected to see the land again. 

A reward of £12 was also granted to the crew of a Scratby (Nor- 
folk) yawl, in consideration of their laudable services in saving the 
crew of six men and one woman belonging to the schooner Undaunted, 
of Lordon. The shipwrecked people had taken to their small boat, 
which was found in a most perilous position on the edge of the sand, 
over which the surf was breaking heavily. 

A reward of £12 was likewise voted to a boat’s crew for going off 
and rescuing in a terrific sea a fishing-boat’s crew of five men, who 
were observed to be in a most dangerous position off Hilton, on the 

‘ 
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Scotch coast. The boat reached them just in time, for the men were 
fourd benumbed with cold and perfectly exhausted, and had in the 
tempest lost all hope of lite. 

A reward of £5 was also voted to the crew of a fishing-coble for 

utting off and saving, at considerable risk of life, the crew of the 

brig Jane, of Wisbeach, which had foundered during a heavy gale 
of wind off North Sunderland, on the 23rd January last. The poor 
shipwrecked men had taken to their own boat, which, being leaky, 
they kept from sinking with great difficulty. When rescued they 
were quite exhausted, having had to lighten their boat of what things 
they conld, and to bale the water out constantly to keep her afloat. 

Various other rewards were also voted to the crews of shore boats 
for saving life from different wrecks on the coast. 

The institution had sent, during the past month, new lifeboats to. 
Berwick-on-T'weed and the Ferryside, Carmarthen Bay, in lieu of. 
boats previously stationed there, which had been found unsuitable for 
the localities. It was reported that the French government had re- 
quested the favour of the institution to order for it three lifeboats, 
complete in every way, to be stationed on exposed points of the French 
coast. The lifeboat builders, Messrs. Forrestt, had also ready two 
lifeboats, to send to Holland and Bremen. 

A report was read from the assistant-inspector of lifeboats to the 

institution, Captain D. Robertson, R.N., on his recent visit of its 
lifeboats on tlie Irish coast, all of which he found in excellent order. 
. It was stated that Captain Reed, R.N., of Marlborough, was col- 
lecting in Wiltshire the cost of a lifeboat-station; and that Mr. R. 
Affleck, of Manchester, and Mr. W. Bishop, of Boston, and other 
commercial travellers, were raising amongst themselves the expense 
of a lifeboat establishment. Legacies had recently been received by 
the institution from the executors of the following persons: the late 
Mrs. Ann Thompson, of Blackheath, £82 8s. ld.; and Newman 
Smith, Esq., £45. 

The institution decided on issuing some new instructions for the 
restoration of the apparently drowned, based on the combined princi- 
ples of Dr. Marshall Hall and Dr. H. R. Silvester. 

Payments amounting to nearly £1,200 having been made on various 
establishments, the proceedings terminated. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE CAPE. 


A party consisting of Messrs, Sederstrom, Hickey, Parker, Brittain, 
and others, ascended Table Mountain on Easter Monday, and while 
engaged in gatheriug bushes for the purpose of making a fire, pulled 
up a bush, which dragged to the surface a bottle, with a paper en- 
closed, and a penny-piece attached to the neck of the bottle. The fol- 
lowing interesting particulars are very legibly written on the paper :— 
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- “On the 25th of February, A.D. 1803, the undermentioned ascended 
Table Mountain for the fourth and, most probably, for the last time in 
his life. The colony of the Cape Good Hope still in the hands of the 
English, but about to be given up to the Batavian troops, who already 
occupy the interior of the country. It is said they amount to about 
2,800 men, and are principally a mixture from the different Continental 
Powers of Europe. The remains of our army here may be about the 
same number, the other part having been previously embarked for our 
possessions in the East Indies, amounting to about 6,000 British troops. 
The jurisdiction of the colony still remains with the English, and 
Lieutenant-General Dundas acting Governor. The remains of the 
British squadron lying in the bay, under the command of Sir. Roger 
Curtis, Bart., Vice-Admiral of the Red, &c., consists of the Lancaster, 
64 guns, bearing his flag; Jupiter, 50; Tremendous, 74; Diomede, 
50; Braare, 40; Hindostan, store ship, 18; and Penguin, 18. 

“The Spyan, 18 guns, is the only man-of-war the Batavian republic 
has lying here, their squadron, consisting of three line of battle ships 
and one frigate, having left this a few days since for India, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Dekker. The Batavian Governor-General 
Jans<en, for this place, arrived on the 23rd of December, 1802, as also 
General de Mist, a Frenchman, who commands the republic’s troops. 

‘“‘ England is now at peace with the whole world after a nine years’ 
sanguinary war, in which, under God, by the bravery and ability of 
her seamen alone, she singly and without the assistance of any other 
power, braved the whole of the maritime nations of Europe combined, 
obtained victories on that element unparalleled in the annals of history, 
and now, after expending two hundred and fifty millions on the war, 
she remains with her commerce immense, her subjects rich, happy, and. 
respected, her foreign territorial possessions vast, particularly in both 
the Indies; in the East alone eleven millions of the natives acknow- 
ledge her sway, and in the West the richest islands call her master ; 
while the British flag is continually to be met with in all parts of the 
globe, and in every sca, either in pursuit of commerce or exploring the 
unknown ; and, lastly, after founding in the United States of America 
a mighty nation, she is now (with the philanthropic wish of extending 
the milder influences of civilised life over the southern hemisphere, so 
long consigned to barbarism) expending large sums of money on the 
colony established in the South end of the extensive island of New 
Holland, now called Port Jackson, which may, although but now in an 
infant state, become in the revolution of some centuries as great and as 
powerful an empire as that from which she first received her birth. 

‘“ Reader, whomsoever thou art, or by whatever chance this writing 
may fall into thy hands, ascribe not to vain motives what I have writ- 
ten in regard to my own country; for what shall its opulence or its 
victories avail me after a lapse of five or six hundred years? Where 
then shal] the hand be which now traces these lines? What then may 
be the condition of his nation? Shall it not have felt in its turn with 
others a decline from a state of grandeur unexampled since the days 
of ancient Rome? May it not serve as a monitor to show that king- 
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doms and the life of man have but their time ?—and that even at one 
day or another, as our own immortal bard so sublimely writes, ‘ This 
globe itself shall dissolve, and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a wreck behind.’ 

““N.B.—Should this be discovered before the hand of time shall 
have rendered these characters venerable from antiquity, the writer 
requests the person into whose hands it may fall that he will continue it, 
if possible, where first taken from. Nor does any vain motive induce 
him to write this. The trifle may serve to show the ravages time may 
make on the fair face of the mountain, and how it may affect writing 
exposed in such an elevated situation. 

‘** This was buried about a foot and a half under the surface on the 
top of Table Mountain, inclosed in a quart bottle, closely corked down, 
and spread over with rosin ; a penny piece (copper) of English coin 
was fastened by some wire round the neck of the bottle, as well as 
several more scattered about near where my name is engraved on a 
rock adjoining. 

HayYpon. 

“Done on board His Majesty’s ship Braare, 20th February, 1803. 

SamugeL Haypon, 
EB. B.—G. D.—A. J. N. P. Exeter, Devon. 


‘The Cape was delivered into the hands of the Batavian republic 
on the 21st February, 1803.” 


The original document and penny piece are in the possession of Mr. 
Sedetstrom. 


Iron SHies In THUNDER STORMS. 


1, India Buildings, Water-street, Liverpool. 
June 10, 1864. 

Sir,—On the morning of the 27th of May, 1864, I saw in a re- 
markable manner the correctness of Sir Snow Harris’ theory regard- 
ing the immunity of iron ships from lightning. 

It occurred 200 miles 8.S.E. of Cape Hatteras. On the preceding 
evening the wind was blowing fresh from the southward, sky overhead 
clear, but a heavy bank of clouds extended from S.W. round by the 
West to N.N.W., from which incessant sheet and forked lightning 
with occasional peals of thunder burst forth. 

Until 3h. a.m., the cloud rose but little; at this hour the wind fell 
light and veered to West; force 4. This appeared to get the dark 
mass underway. Slowly it advanced towards the zenith, still sending 
forth flashes of forked blue lightning. When nearly overhead the 
wind died away, and I could distinctly hear the heavy patter of the 
rain on the sea, not far from the ship; for up to this time none had 
fallen on board. Shortly afterwards the outer edge reached the ship, 
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and the cloud the zenith, while from it shot the most incessant stream 
of lightning I have ever seen. The rain drops appeared like count- 
less myriads of fire flies, so incessant were the flashes for the space of 
@ minute that no interval of darkness could be perceived. The port 
cable was ranged on deck, and an officer in walking forward trod over 
it. He informed me that he felt a sensation in his legs, as if some 
one had struck them sharply with the edge of a lath. Simultaneously 
with the lightning came the loudest peal of thunder I ever heard; it 
shook the doors violently, and when its effect had passed off the air ap- 
peared unnaturally still. In few minutes the heaviest passed over, 
but for an hour it played about the eastern horizon. 

No damage was done to the ship or spars, nor have I detected any 
alteration in the compass from its effects. 

Yours obediently, 
Wm. W. Kippie. 


PROPOSED ALTERATION IN THE LoG LINE. 


Port Warden's Office, Montreal, May 13th, 1864. 
Sir,—-To insure greater accuracy in determining the distance by the 
log, I propose that the knot should bear the proportion to 14” instead 
of the 28”—that is, the knot to be four fathoms instead of eight. I 
will enumerate the advantages. 
| Ist.—The fathom column on the log slate is easier added, the figures 
being 1, 2, and 3. 
Qnd. —Four is a simpler divisor than eight. 
3rd.—A mark will never be more than a fathom from the officer's 
hand; in a dark night he will be less liable to make a mistake, and at 
all times he has less guess work. 
4th. In the present system, using the short glass, any error is 
doubled. 
5th.—Using the plan proposed with the long glass, any error will be 
halved. 
6th.—I know of no disadvantages attending the change. 
By giving this publicity in your valuable magazine will oblige 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wm. GRANGE. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Fioatina TELEGRAPH STATIONS. 


_ We have received the prospectus of a company for establishing 
floating light stations in the entrance of the English Channel and off 
Cape Race, a project which has the recommendation of performing 
some portion of the duty of the electric cable. 

’ There is much, in fact we may say, everything about it that addresses 
itself particularly to nautical classes; and having given it much atten- 
tion, we consider it as very likely to realize the most sanguine expec- 
tations. We say this in our nautical capacity and maritime expe- 
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rience,—for we believe that vessels may safely ride at anchor in deep 
water provided that their ground tackle is what it should be. 

It appears that the company’s ships are to be fitted as complete 
telegraph stations, that they will be provided with steam power and 
lanterns for displaying a powerful light. Day and night signals, steam 
whistles, guns, lifeboats, are also to be on board with stores, water, 
and provisions for vessels in distress, as well as coals on shore near 
them, available at a few hours’ notice. Steam tenders are to be at- 
tached to them for the conveyance of passengers, mails, specie, and 
merchandise, so that assistance may be rendered to disabled vessels. 

We see no really sound reason why all these things may not be done 
as proposed, and we are satisfied that the important objects of the 
company will meet with success, thereby establishing another benefit 
which hereafter will become indispensable and be always waintained. 


Nautical Notices. 





ParticuLars or Liagurs REcENTLY ESTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 328.) 


F. { Ht./Dist 
Position. | or | in |seen| (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. |Feet| Mis. 












23. Syracuse Massa Point |37° 2°3’ N., | F. [125 | 8 |Est. 15th June, 1864. 


Burom 35° 25:3’ FE. 


. Grand Manan/Swallow Tail/44° 45°9' N.,{ F. |130 | 17 [No particulars. 


Point | 66°44: 1/W. | 
. {878 | 22 |No particulars. (a.) 


Island 
27. Isle Saghalin |Tartary Not given 
Dui 


15° 16°3’ E. ‘ ; 
Catania §$jiEnd of Mole} .......e.- F. | 22} 2 /Est. 15th June, 1864. Red, in lieu of 
present light. 
poeum Black Sea {Circassia R. |102 | .. |No particulars given. 
oint 
24. Cape 8t Blaize|Africa, South oe S., | F. [240 | 10 |Eet. 15th March, 1864. 
9°5' E. 
. Lissan El |/Karamania [36° 14°5’ N.,| F. | 49) 6 |Est. May, 1864. Two vertical lights. 
Kahbeh 849 1-7’ E. 
Karadash $2°7' N.,| F. /181 | 8 |Eet. 15th May, 1864. 
F 
F 





FP. Fixed. Ffi. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 27.—It stands on the slope of a bill between Dui and Cape Otsisi on 
the north and Cape Hoidji on the south, on the coast of Saghalin, in the Gulf 


of Tartary. a 
A reef extends N.N.W. 4 W. distant nearly six cables from Cape Hoidji, it 


is steep to on the north-west and south, but from the westward the soundings 
decrease gradually. 


Tus RouTe FrRomM CHINA TO AUSTRALIA. 


Hamburg, 16th May, 1864. 
Dear Sir,—When I returned lately from a three and a half years’ 
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voyage, and had put myself in possession of the Nautical Magazine 
for the years 1861 to 1864, I found in page 385 of the 1862 magazine 
that Robert L. Hunter misunderstood me entirely, and was surprised 
that I expected West winds in November. Therefore I beg you to 
let Captain Hunter and your readers know that I spoke of my voyage 
up from Sydney to Hongkong. 

I left Sydney 16th December, 1861, was under the line 17th Janu- 
ary, and arrived, 2nd February, 1862, in Hongkong; which, in page 
279, I clearly said, viz..—‘ From 10° S. to the line I had nothing but 
light northerly winds,” &c., and not from the line to 10° S., as Cap- 
tain Hunter wrongly states in page 385. 

All sailors know the impossibility of laying down fixed rules for 
wind and weather, therefore Captain Hunter need not be offended that 
I did not find the West winds so far East that year as he states them 
to be; and when I have founded my letter mostly on hearsay opinion, 
as Captain Hunter says, I beg leave to say and to remind him that 
many pages of sailing directions, and even Maury’s works, are founded 
greatly on information of whaling officers and their logbooks: from 
whence I derived mine, and of Captain Pockley of Sydney, who had 
cruized in this locality for three years. 

At the same time I take the opportunity of thanking Captain 
Hunter for his information in general,—by which I shortened my 
passage more than a month; and to express my opinion again that I 
consider the Nautical a very useful work, which every shipmaster 
ought to possess. 

Please correct the misprint, in page 115 for the year 1863, of sixty 
miles’ current a day, inatead of ten, and oblige, 

Yours, &c., 
P. A. PoLack. 
. To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 





Noonpay Rock.—As this sunken rock is directly in the track of 
vessels bound from the islands to San Francisco, the following par- 
ticulars regarding it, obtained from the captain of the wrecked ship 
Noonday, by our friend B. F. Durham, Esq., will be of service to 
shipmasters in the Pacific. ‘The rock bears East by compass from 
the N.W. Farralone, distant about seven miles, and has no breakers 
nor any indication of shoal water. The bearings and direction of the 
rock have been incorrectly reported in some of the papers. This you 
may depend on.” We do not find the depth of water on the rock 
stated, but a clipper of 1,200 tons generally draws from sixteen to 
eighteen feet of water, and as the ship simply struck the rock, knocked 
a hole in the bottom, and passed off on as if nothing had happened, it 
may be inferred that the rock is merely a spur, which, however, must 
be a dangerous one to vessels drawing fifteen feet. Its exact locality 
and extent will probably soon be determined by the U.S. surveying 
schooners. 
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Frew Books. 


Tus Desiey anp Consrrucrion oF Harsours.— By Thomas Stevenson, 
F.R.S.E., §c. Edinburgh, Adam Black. 1864. 


This contribution to the library of the civil engineer may be considered as a 
series of important facts which should guide him in all his proceedings, for 
after all in dealing scientifically with any subject, whether in law, physics, or 
metaphysics, facts are the rule for guidance; like the leading marks for 
avoiding danger required by seamen, so are facts in science. The object of 
the engineer, for instance, is full often to coax nature to accede to hia views, 
and if from ignorance of her ways he works diametrically opposite to her 
laws, she turns on him with all her vengeance, and sweeps away his works, 
however strong or costly. But that these are not always observed Mr. Ste- 
venson bears witness. On the 

“ Effici of Back Water Scouring,’’ he observes, * there is probably no 
one subject connected with civil engineering on which there is so great a dif- 
ference of opinion as that of the efficiency of back water in preserving the 
depth of our tidal rivers (and why not harbours). The profession may indeed 
be said to be divided into two great classes, one of which places a very high 
estimate on its value, while the other places reliance almost entirely on the 
importance of the due regulation of currents. The one preserves with the 
utmost jealousy every side lake or bay as being the recipients of what they 
regard as the grand vis viva of navigations; and the other are willing to con- 
vert indentations, as well as even the wider parts of the estuary, into solid 
Jand, by the formation of straight embankments, diverging slightly towards 
the ocean.” 

The broad inference from the foregoing is that safety lies with the former of 
these two great classes and danger with the latter; that ie, when these over- 
step the line of demarcation which nature bas established as that of the pre- 
servation of a certain state of things. Follow the measures of either of the 
above classes to their extreme, the first is safe still, but where is the latter? A 
volume might be devoted to the subject, and even to enter on it would take us 
beyond our limita. But we may recommend the last class of our engineers to 
consult Mr. Stevenson’s work. 





GroGRaPHY OF THE British Empire.—By W. Lawson, Training Col- 
lege, Durham. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1864. 


The author of this little volume of something over 300 pages, has forsaken 


. the old system of geographical instruction and bas adopted one entirely new 


and we think quite reasonable. He has first given a fair account of mathe- 
matical and physical geography, in which a great many facts are thrown 
in the way of a pupil of which he would otherwise know nothing about; 
secondly, that of the British Islands; and thirdly, that of the colonies. 
The system is the result of his own experience, and will be approved of; but 
it would be improved by the addition of a few maps; in fact, without them it 
is absolutely imperfect, and these would be sufficient even in the form admitted 
by the size uf the work, which is small. We quite approve of the rivers of a 
country being given collectively in the direction in which they flow, as was 
done by the Diffusion Society, but a geography without a map is like the 
account of a voyage without a chart, simply shorn of half its value, an out- 
rage which if from economical motives is verifying an old familiar adage. 


ou» Gast 
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Ocran Lays. Selected by the Rev. J. Longmuir, LL.D. Edinburgh, 
Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. 


A bouquet of poesy filled with choice selections of flowers from the parterre 
of the Muses is by no mvrans an unwelcome companion. Here it is in its 
third edition, a tolerable proof that among the Sons of Ocean for whom it is 
destined there are those who, while plonghing the watery main, to which these 
lays are dedicated, are partial to the soft effusions of the lyric muse! The 
selections are apt and grouped in three divisions,—the Sea, the Ship, and the 
Sailor,—subjects on which abundance of lines of all kinds have been produced 
by our prolific press, and they have been arranged with becoming views as to 
order and character. For instance, the ‘‘Sea”’ part opens with the “ Creation 
of the Sea,’’ followed by numerous pieces on its various natural aspects,— 
smooth and troubled; the ‘Ship ”’ is then introduced from her cradle to her 
wreck after a variety of parts which she has played on the ocean; and then 
comes the “Sailor,’”’ boy of course as he is at first, full of hopes and fears, 
passing through all the changes of “life on the ocean”? till he becomes old 
and is consigned perhaps by wreck or may be by age to the home of eternity ! 
There is ample subject for description of all this in the beautiful scraps of 

oetry to be found among our authors, although we do not see the “ Ancient 
ariner”? among them nor the ‘‘ Secret of the Sea.”’ In fact, we suspect that 
our compiler had some difficulty in his selection, for there is no bouquet of 
flowers in which there are not one or two that contribute to the superior charms 
of others by contrasting them with their own want of that quality. We agree 
with the remarks on the names of ships, and consider the ‘Ocean Lays” as a 


pleasant and amusing companion. 


CHarTs AND Booxs PUBLISHED BY THE HyproarapuHic OFFIcer, 
ADMIRALTY, in June, 1864. 


Scotland, West Coast, Treshnish Point to the Entrance of the Sound of 
Mull, Commander E. Bedford, R.N., 1856 (3s.) 
Gibraltar Strait, Gibraltar New Mole, W. H. Bradley, Esq., R.N., 1864 


(6d.) ) 
Mediterranean Sea, Ionian Sea, Corfu Harbour, Commander Mansell, R.N., 


1863 (1s. 6d.) 
Vancouver Island, Nanaimo Harbour, Captain G. H. Richards, R.N., 1862 


2s.) 
: Alderney Island Pilot, including Burhou, the Caskets, and for the Race, 
Swinge, and Ortac Channels, by John Richards, Esq., Staff-Commander, 


R.N., 1864 (Is.) 
Persian Gulf Pilot, Commander Constable and Lieutenant Stiffe, I.N., 1864 


5s.) 
China Pilot, 4th edition, J. W. King, Esq., Staff Commander, R.N., 1864 
10s. 6d.) 
New Zealand Pilot, 3rd edition, Captain G. H. Richards and F. J. Evans, 
Esq., Staff-Commander, R.N., 1864 (5s.) 
EpwarRD DuNsTERVILLE, Commander, R.N. 
Hydrographic Ojfice, Admiralty, June 21st, 1864. 
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WANDERERS ON THE OCEAN. 


Such is the name—‘‘ Wanderers on the Ocean”—by which the 
change of fashion enables us to designate our old friends, known to 
the readers of the Nautical of old as “ Bottle Papers.” They come 
to tell us all they can, where they came from, to whom they belonged, 
and where they were found. Unfortunately they cannot give us 8 
history of their voyages,—the escapes they have had from birds and 
sharks, reefs and rocks,—the company they have kept among flying 
fish, young crabs, or the numerous inhabitants of drifting weeds,— 
what unk treatment of the winds and waves they have endured, or 
the perils they have escaped, till at length they have been cast on 
shore on a civilized or some unfrequented strand; where, in the 
latter case they lie neglected, or in the former, by luckily meeting the 
eye of some one passing by, they are secured from further molesta- 
tion, and finally find their last resting place in the archives of the 
British Admiralty. 

These are the ue ones of those papers in their brittle prisons, 
but how many unlucky ones have come to some untimely end from 
the dangers abovementioned or other perils of the sea. Of the former, 
in the Atlantic Ocean alone we have laid down 201; and if we con- 
sider the latter as ten times that number we shall yet perhaps be 
short of the quantity that have never re-appeared. Still, as we go on 
receiving year after year, the bottle experiment may be fairly said to 
have succeeded. True it is the surface drift, but ships are influenced 
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by the surface drift, for what is their greatest draft—twenty or 
twenty-five feet—but a mere dip, which the wave in a gale of wind 
brings to the surface. 

There are those among our readers who have taken a bath occa- 
sionally in the still surface of the Atlantic during a calm, and if it 
were from a boat, will perhaps have observed, as we have, how the 
ship and the boat have separated during the operation. How is this? 
Is the ship drifted from the boat or the boat from the ship? Possibl 
the latter and possibly the former. We remember, in the deep souna- 
ing voyage of the Dolphin, a case in which the boat, riding by a pitch- 
kettle sunk some 2,000 fathoms below the surface, was faiily drifted 
to windward against a light breeze at a rate of about half a mile an 
hour. This would show the existence of a current at the depth of 
her kettle, but on the surface how was it setting ? 

An experiment of this kind in the Strait of Gibraltar would in all 
probability produce some highly interesting results. ‘The late Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort made some experiments with strips of different 
coloured bunting secured to the lead line at different depths, and the 
direction which each of these strips took showed that of the current 
at the depth at which they were secured to the lead line. We have 
not met with the result of the experiment, but the depth must have 
been trifling for the different aolones of the bunting to have been 
visible at the surface. But it would be an experiment still worthy of 
trial to ascertain how far that current extends below the surface. The 
greatest known depth in the strait on the chart is over 500 fathoms: 
let three boats be siaaast of each other in the middle of the strait, one 
to be riding with 50 fathoms, another with 75, and the other with 
100 fathoms of line—each with a heavy shot secured to the end of it. 
If the boats all drifted eastward at the same rate it would show that 
the current extended 100 fathoms below the snrface. Then a fresh 
experiment might be made from that depth, and the boats have dif- 
ferent lengths again, varying to 200. Possibly, some result would 
thus be gained that would be highly interesting in the subject of cur- 
rents of the ocean. But we will leave this where it is and return to 
our bottles. 

We now record the results of seven more of these wanderers, and 
they are those of the following ships:—the Himalaya, in 1862; the 
Evangeline, in 1862; the Wild Pigeon, in 1861; the Arachne, in 
1856; the Agamemnon, in 1862; the Curagoa, in 1862; and the 
Himalaya, in 1859. 


Cho.) 
A letter dated Queen’s Harbour-Master’s Office, 6th March, 1868, 
encloses a bottle paper from the Himalaya, on which the following 
appears :— 


H.M.S. Himalaya, 1st of September, 1862; lat. 49° 41’ N., long. 
80° 47’ W. Bound to Quebec with wives and children of troops sent 
out in December,—1110 in number; three births since leaving Cork 
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on the 28th August. We have experienced strong West and W.S.W. 
breezes, with heavy West swell. All well. | Be 
Joun THompson, Master, for Captain. — 


This was picked up by John Higgins, A.B. on board the Mercury, 
tender to the Queen’s Harbour- Master, between the buoys of the Asia 
and Melampus, Plymouth Sound, 4th March, 1863. 

J. R. AYLEN, Queen’s Harbour- Master. 


' After drifting about eleven hundred miles in an easterly direction 
before the “ westerly breezes,” the bottle carrying this paper turns u 
in Plymouth Sound about six months after it was thrown overboard. 
But an easterly direction, whether to the northward or southward of 
it as the wind may be, scems to be the course of all the bottles that 
have been left by ships in the vicinity of this starting place. 





Chw.) 
The Evangeline paper comes with the following :— 


St. Croix, Danish West Indies, March 6th, 1864. 

- Dear Sir,—On Saturday the 6th nit. a fisherman picked up a bottl 
well corked, on the South Side Reet of this island, which was foun 
to contain a small bit of paper, with the following words written on it 
with pencil :— 

June 2nd, 1862, lat. 22° 40’ N., long. 23° 30’ W. On board the 
ship Evangeline, from Liverpool for Calcutta, out fourteen days. Ex- 
perienced light easterly winds from 50° N. and densely clouded wea 
ther. In company with the Solferino, French ship, bound from 
Havre to Pernambuco. Are blest with a crew of the most infernally 


ordinary old shells that ever trod a plank. 
| Signed &c., &c., &o. 


Having obtained the original of the above from the police station 
in the town of Christiansted, to which the fisherman carried the bottle, 
it is enclosed, to add to your bottle papers in your interesting Naut- 
cal Magazine, a publication which I have from its commencement to 
January last, inclusive, lately received. 

I remain, &c., 
ANDREW Lana. 

Captain Becher, R.N., Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. - 


This bottle takes the usual current drift of 2,400 miles, and ter- 
minates its voyage at the Virgin Islands. The interval of 64] days 
gives it.a rate of 3:7 miles per day; which, however, is less than that 
usually accepted. 





Chez.) 
Another, with a paper of Messrs. Blunt, of New York, comes from 
a ship called the Wild Pigeon. 
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Current Bottle, No. 9. 


This bottle was cast into the ocean from the ship Wild Pigeon, P. 
N. Mayhen, Master, on the 23rd of November, 1861, in lat. 11° 33’ 
N., long. 40° 81’ W. The finder will please fill up the following and 
return it to Messrs. E. and G. W. Blunt, New York, by the usual 
mail conveyance ; aa ee sent to the Admiralty, London, or to the 
Hydrographic Office, Madrid. 

Name of the finder,—Charles Rodney, Postman. 

Coast of Mayaro, Island of Trinidad, British West India Island, 
lat. 10° 3’ and 10° 50’ N., long. 61° 1’ and 62° 4’ W. 

Date found,—22nd of February, 1862. 


It would seem that this bottle has not been lying long unobserved, 
for the drift of 1,280 miles which it has undergone in 91 days gives 
a rate of 13:5 miles per day,—perhaps about the usual rate. It has 
been an effective bottle. 





chy.) 
The following bottle realizes the well known drift of the Old 
Bahama Channel, but it has been lying so long unobserved—being 
found in 1861—that no other result can be obtained from it :— 


H.M.S. Arachne, April, 1856, lat. 20° 48’ N., long. 72° 58’ W. 
V. O. INGLEFIELD, Commander. 


Found on the 80th July, 1861, at Punta di Ganados, Cuba, nine 


miles from Maternillos Light, situated in lat. 21° 30’ N., long. 76° 
50’ W. of Greenwich. 





(hz.) 


A bottle from the Agamemnon seems to have taken an exceptional 
course. 


H.M.S. Agamemnon, 9th of August, 1862, lat. 22° 14’ N., long. 
64° 58’ W. From, Halifax bound to Port Royal. Sailed from 
Halifax, N.S., 23rd July, 1862, 

Tuomas Hope, Captain. 
GrorGcE Raymonp, Master. 


Picked up at Norman Pond, eastern ‘part of Virgin Islands, 19th 
December, 1862. 


_ The route which this bottle has taken would form a curious history. 
The interval of 182 days, in which was included the hurricane onthe 
of the West Indies, would imply a curious tale if it could be revealed. 
But the general result is a southerly course of about 230 miles. A 
hottle a short distance N.N.E. of it went to San Salvador, and ano- 
ther East of it went to Andros Island. 
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(ia.) 
We preserve the account of finding this bottle :— 
( Translation. ) Fajardo, September 13th, 1862. 


Sir—The enclosed document from H.B.M.S. Curagoa, Captain A. 
Phillimore, came into my hands to-day. Jt was found at midday on 
the 15th August last, in a sealed bottle, on the shore of a small barren 
island, called the Puerca, between the port of Machos and that of 
Ensenada Honda, in the territory of the Ceyba. 

In accordance with the request contained in the document, I have 
taken the liberty of addressing you upon tke subject, as the surest 
way of forwarding it to the Secretary of the Admiralty in London. 

t have, &¢., 
Miavet Anrto. VEVE. 

H.B.M. Consul, Puerto Rico. 


H.M.S. Curagoa, 8h. p.m. on the 27th of April, 1862, lat, 12° 2’ 
N., long. 40° 56’ W. 
A. PHILLIMORE, Commander. 


British Consulate, Puerto Rico, 22nd September, 1862. 
Sir,—I have the honour to enclose to you, for the information of 
the Lords Commissioners ef the Admiralty, the translation of a note 
which I have received from Fajardo, in this island, enclosing a r 
thrown overboard at sea from HM.S. Curagoa on the 27th April last, 
and found in a bottle upon the beach at Eajardo on the 15th August. 
ave, &c., 

H. Auvaustus Cowper, Consul. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, : 


The drift of this bottle confirms that of hz, Mr. Blunt’s, as above, 
being about 1,600 ‘miles for 110 days, or about 13°5 miles per day, in 
a direction about W.b.N.}N., and is satisfactory. 





(tb.) 
Another bottle from the Himalaya says +— 


H.M.S. Himalaya, Wednesday, 26th of October, 1859, lat. 44° 
1l’ N., long. 23° 1’ W. Eight days out from Bermuda. Weather 
fine. Wind easterly, nearly a calm. H.M. 26th Regiment on board 
(Cameronians). All well. Three children born since leaving the 


harbour, yesterday. | 
Joun THompson for J. SeccomBE, Commander. 


By a letter with it it appears to have been found on the 7th June, 
1862, on the East end of Great Inagua, by Charles Johnson, Master 
of the boat Amora, of Inagua. 


Secretanal, Nassau, N.P., 23rd , 1862. 
Sir,—I have the hotiour herewith, at the instance of his Excellency 
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the Governor of this colony, to forward to you the accompanying 
letter from the Collector of Revenue at Tnagua, with the accompany- 
ing printed paper from H.M.S. Himalaya, found on the East end of 
Great Inagua, fat. 21° 30’ N., long. 73° W., and delivered to him on 
the 13th June last. 

I have, &c., 


C. R. Nessirt, Colonial Secretary, Bahamas. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty, London. 


_ This is another interesting document, showing first the great pro- 
gress in her voyage made by the Himalaya, then the state of affairs 
on board, then the circumstance of its going to Inagua,—to which it 
must have found its way by being drifted down towards Tenerife in 
the calm mentioned, and then, taking the usual westerly course from 
thence, arrived at Inagua after a voyage of 968 days of wandering 
on the ocean. 





WANDERINGS In JAPAN. 
(Continued from page 357.) 


The bay of Yeddo is a magnificent sheet of water, extending about 
twenty-four miles North and Sonth, and containing several very good 
ports, among which those of Yokohama, Kanagawa, and Yeddo, are 
often visited by foreign shipping. After passing a numerous group of 
islands the bay is entered, passing Cape Sousaki on the right, and 
Cape Sagami on the left. The entrance is nine miles across, but about 
the middle of it it is narrowed to six miles by a reef: A little further 
North and off Webster Island, a sand bank stretches off from the 
eastern shore to a considerable distance, that renders this part very 
dangerous and the cause of many accidents to shipping. Beyond this 
the breadth of the bay again increases, and at the head of it, where 
Yeddo is situated, it is not more than twenty-two miles from East to 
West. From here it resembles an immense lake, the shores of which 
are of the most picturesque description. But the principal object of 
this beautiful panorama is the mountain of Fusi-yama, the moun- 
tain unequalled, standing on the West side of the bay, which it towers 
over majestically at the height of 2,450 feet above the level of the 
fea. It is an ancient volcano, but for centuries has been extinct; and 
the irregular sides of it show abundant traces of the revolutions of 
which it has been the theatre. The inhabitants of the isle are proud 
of this mountain, the summit of which, according to their legends, is 
the abode of the superior divinities, which preside over the destinies 
of the empire: of course pilgrimages are made to it from all parts of 
the country, some to express their gratitude and others to propitiate 
the:presiding deity. - |. | -- ae 
-- Yokohama, which stands on the West side of the -gulf, derives its 
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importance entirely from its commerce, which, from the last treaty, 
has been carried on with the Japanese. As recently as the year 1859 
it was one of those insignificant little places on the shore of the gulf 
the presence of which was scarcely observable, and the name even of 
which was but little known a few miles away. The ministers of the 
United States and Great Britain, France, and Holland had considered 
it prudent to select Kanagawa as the place of residence for their several 
countrymen. Kanagawa, situated on the Tokaido or high road of 
Japan, at a short distance from Yeddo, in a safe and commodious little 
harbour, seems to unite all the qualities for the residence of a new 
foreign community ; but these very qualities were changed to faults 
by the Japanese government. Princes and all high dignitaries took 
the road from Kanagawa on going to Yeddo, and the daily contact 
which would thus occur with the strangers they considered would be 
productive of quarrels and insults, or, which would be worse, it would 
lead to a too free intercourse between the Japanese and the strangers. 
Faithful to the system of isolation so much followed by the Japanese 
for centuries, the court of Yeddo resolved to keep them from Yeddo, 
the centre of population, and to establish them in a miserable village 
without consulting any one, which, distant from the Tokaido, without 
any importance or resources, would enable the Japanese to exercise 
over them an easy and complete system of espionage. Some buildings 
were hastily erected there to serve as dwelling houses, and it was in- 
sisted with other conditions of but little importance that the new 
comers on the Ist of June, 1859, should be established at Kanagawa 
according to the treaty. The ministers protested against this arbitrary 
proceeding of the Japanese government; but in waiting for an answer 
to their protest, it was necessary to lodge the negociators, who had 
brought with thém merchandize of all kinds. They were obliged thua 
to be provisionally installed at Yokohama. Time passed on, the affair 
remained undecided, and when at length it was determined to give the 
strangers the liberty of residing at Kanagawa, they were thoroughly 
established at Yokohama, and demanded that they should be allowed 
to remain there. ‘The anchorage of Yokohama (they said) is worth 
more than that of Kanagawa.” The isolation which they experienced 
where they were had its real advantages ; it granted them personal 
safety, it protected their effects, and was favourable to the extension 
of their commerce, for the native merchants, always careful to conceal 
their relation with strangers, liked better to find them at Yokohama 
than to be seen in their company at Kanagawa. 

Yokohama was thus by the force of circumstances made one of the 
three residences of the Europeans and Americans, and thanks to their 
activity this obscure village became in a short time a rich and flourish- 
ing town. At present it contains 3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants, all of 
whom, without exception, obtain their means of living from the fo- 
reigners, and who for that reason enjoy an important share in their 
country’s regeneration. The trade of Nagasaki and Hakodadi is not 
great, consisting principally of articles of export, and if the revenue of 
Japan is to be augmented, they cannot be initiated into the secret of 
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European science and industry. At Yokohama, on the contrary, the 
importations are as varied as they are active, and the Japanese, on re- 
ceiving the thousand productions of Western industry, are constantly 
learning, with their ready intelligence, lessons of which they well 
know how to avail themselves. 

The port of Yokohama is most extensive, and would shelter hun- 
dreds of ships. To the North and West beautiful wooded hills and a 
fine cultivated eountry with villages form its limit, and against the 
fresh breezes from the South it is sheltered by distant mountains, sur- 
rounded by more villages. It is also sheltered from the West, but 
storms from this quarter are very rare, and up to the present time no 
disaster among shipping has oceurred. The environs of the port pre- 
sent a great variety of picturesque views, in fact nature has been so 
bountiful of her favours here, that most strangers become attached to 
Yokohama as if it were their own country. 

The town of Yokohama is composed of four distinct parta: the free 
quarter, the Japanese, the Bentin, and the Yaukiro. The European 
quarter contains about 250, most of them English; it is divided by 
five streets, wide, formed by handsome houses, and quite straight. 
The dwelling houses present a curious conglomeration of Japanese and 
European art; they are generally commodious, spacious, airy, and pror 
vided with verandahs that entirely surround them at the first floor, 
covered by enormous roofs of black and white tiles, and solidly built 
to withstand the effects of the hurricanes which sometimes visit the 
gulf of Yeddo. Earthquakes are also common at Yeddo, causing sad - 
disasters. That for instance which took place in 1855, from which it 
is said about 200,000 people perished, At Yokohama these events 
are rare, and they never suffer there from these violent attacks. It is 
some years since, perhaps 1859 or 1860, many of these houses were 
furnished after the manner of the country: one might see there mats 
of bamboo, images, Japanese curiosities, and apartments formed by 
paper divisions. Now everything of this kind has disappeared. The 
foreign residents like to be surrounded by moveables which remind 
them of the West, and nothing is now seen in the arrangements of 
their dwellings that differs from the appearance of a French or English 
house. 

Between the free quarter and the hills which are beyond it is an 
extensive plain, where at a considerable expence a race course has 
been formed. The European community is mostly composed of active 
young men, who are no friends to quietness and of Eastern heedless- 
ness. Each of them has a horse, some indeed have two or three,fand 
as soon as the sun becomes low and the day’s work is over, they jump 
into the saddle and ride about the environs of Yokohama, whether in 
e small or a large cavalcade; but always riding fast, and stimulating 
the steps of their little poneys, with their handsome heads, lean flanks, 
and rapid pace. With such pureuite a race course was a matter of 
necessity at Yokohama: it has bepn two years in existence, and in 
spring and autumn fétes are going forward there which amuse every 
one. Betting is of course the fashion, and thanks to the intelligence 
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‘of the English on the different kinds of sport, everything is done there 
according to the laws of science. The Japanese much admire the 
boldness and cleverness displayed by us in our equestrian pastimes, and 
‘with good grace acknowledge our European superiority in these mat- 
ters. They make use of very clumsy saddles, which fatigue both the 
horse and rider, and their habit is not to go faster than a walk. Still 
there are some good horsemen among them, as I have remarked in my 
excursions from Yeddo, where, like all other foreigners, I was fre- 
quently escorted by a dozen Japanese on horseback. 

| Near the race course, but beyond the canal which surrounds Yoko- 
hama, is the foreigners’ cemetery, at the foot of the hills, in a little 
quiet secluded valley. The most of those who lie there, far from their 
friends, died young,—at the age of twenty, twenty-two, and twenty- 
six years. There is no tomb there of wife and child, and only one 
aged person lies there, the unfortunate Captain Decker, who was mas- 
eacred in the streets of Yokohama. The other Europeans are placed 
around him, all of whom have met with a violent death. The number 
is large, even excessive. There is first the graves of two Russian 
officers, assassinated in broad daylight, while walking the streets of 
Yokohama. The ornament which marks their grave is the handsomest 
of the whole cemetary, and has cost a large sum, the expence of which 
the Japanese government have been compelled to pay. The next is 
the more modest tomb of a servant of the French consul, stabbed with 
a dagger before the house of an English merchant. A large stone 
covers the collected remains of Captains Voss and Decker, cut to 
pieces in the great street of Yokohama. Another stone marks the 
place where lie the remains of two English seamen, who were traitor- 
ously murdered while on guard for the safety of the British legation 
at Yeddo. A madman, who killed himself after having consummated 
a crime, and died in the room of Colonel Neale, English chargé d’af- 
faires. The last victim of the hatred which the patriotic party bave 
for foreigners, is Mr. Lenox Richardson. His death excited the 
solicitude of the English government, and has been atoned for by the 
payment of a large sum of money. 

After having visited this cemetery, where the short and melancholy 
history of our relations with Japan is chronicled, one cannot be sur- 
prised at the custom generally adopted by foreigners of carrying a 
revolver about them. In the daytime, even, one does not consider it 
safe to be much away from the European quarter without being armed, 
‘and in the evening one never goes out but with a revolver in hand. 
I have witnessed the day when none of us were without those impor- 
tant accompaniments, even at table; and many persons now, even, are 
not satisfied on retiring to rest without having taken the precaution of 
slipping a pistol under their pillows. This characteristic trait of our 
relations with the natives is explained by the complete revolution 
which our presence has produced in Japanese policy. A powerful 
party, rich and numerous—the patrjotic party, in fact—is the avowed 
enemy of foreigners, and in order to be rid of them have recourse to 
the most violent measures. ae 
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Foreigners are by no means solitary sufferers from this state of 
things. On all sides acts of violence are spoken of—suicides and 
murders. We can remember the assassination: of the Regent,—the 
attempt on the life of the Prime Minister Ando,—the tragic death of 
the Prince of Mito,—the suicides of the Governor Hori and the Am- 
bassadors of the Tycoon, after the Mikado. Such facts prove that at 
the present time Japan has arrived at a painful crisis, an epoch of 
trouble and disorder. Every one suffers from it, and foreigners—the 
involuntary but immediate cause of the present revolution—must have 
their share in the midst of dangers always occurring, the common lot 
of all those who live in the empire of the Mikado. 

The Japanese themselves express no surprise that none of us leave 
our dwellings without being armed, and more than once I have seen a 
domestic hand to his master the revolver which be had forgotten to 
take with him, as he would carry his cane or umbrella. A weapon of 
some kind is the usual finish to the costume of many of the Japanese, 
and there is nothing considered extraordinary in adopting the fashion, 
and we substitute the revolver for the sword, which is the favourite of 
the natives. So far is it from being considered offensive or threaten- 
ing that they look on it as an act of precaution, or rather as a habit 
of western nations, and in their eyes it is less strange as it is always 
done openly. 

The Japanese are so accustomed to see us do things that to them 
seem strange or useless, that they have come to the conclusion to con- 
sider it natural that we should do what we like. We may suppose 
that they consider us as very extraordinary beings at home, whom 
nothing would surprise. It is a common bit of pleasantry with us to 
do all kinds of eccentricities in their presence, but nothing obtains a 
smile from them. We see them sometimes thinking how to account 
for something new that they observe, but as they are unable to dis- 
cover it they generally prefer letting it pass, as they have commonly 
done with others. One of my friends told me once that he would pay 
me a visit mounted on a cow, which should be harnessed with saddle 
and bridle like a horse. He had ridden through the whole town on 
the animal and had only excited the laughter of the foreigners whom 
he met: the natives had seen him pass without paying the slightest 
- attention to him. 

As I have spoken of the kotzkot, who holds the place of the Chinese 
boy, I have yet to allude to the comprador, the betto, the momba, and 
the simdo,—persons who generally furm the domestic establishment of 
a foreign merchant. The comprador, the principal of these persons, 
is the confidential man of the house. He fills the office of a superins 
tendent—the steward, in fact. He has the keys of everything, he 
regulates the accounts, attends all the markets, and his opinion bas 
great weight in all matters. He is mostly a Chinese: speaking and 
writing English, and knowing sufficient of Japanese to be able to treat 
with the natives without the assistance of an interpreter. Most of 
the compradors are as clever as they are en and they are quite as 
Sait as to the articles to be purchased. 
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The kotskoi is a kind of valet de chambre. He is neither so clever 
nor so well dressed as the Chinese boy, but he has an amount of zeal 
and good wiil for his master, and a very sincere attachment for him. 
The betto or groom is generally a young man, who always accompanies 
his master out of doors. He has constantly occasion to be near him, 
to be occupied about him in small services, and he is generally treated 
with indulgence and some familiarity. He is careful of his master’s 
horse; but the quality most appreciated in him is being a good runner. 
Wherever his master goes and whatever journey he undertakes, the 
duty of the betto is to precede him on foot—to be, in fuct, at the 
horse’s head. If the journey is long he yenerally catches hold of the 
saddle to assist him when he takes longer strides; but it is only in 
eases of great fatigue that he does this, afd generally displays an 
amazing vigour. But he is not an amiable subject; he loves drink 
and play, and is quarrelsome among his companions. All the bettoes 
of the same town form a society, the chief of which exacts from each 
a tolerably large sum, on the condition of providing them with food 
and lodging when out of place, and this contributes to make them very 
independent domestics. 

The momba (guard) sleeps during the day and walks during the 
night in the hong—the walled enclo-ure which contains the dwelling- 
house and storehouses—to keep improper persons away. Le carries 
about two pieces of a hard wood, which he beats against each other; 
and this noise, constantly going on, is an assurance to his master, if by 
ehance he is awake, that the guard is at his post. The scindos, or 
watermen, are only kept by large houses of merchants, or by consuls 
or foreign ministers, who are obliged to have boats ready for any 
business on which they may require their use. These men are faith- 
ful, robust, indefatigable workmen, and, when required, are good pilots ; 
their wages, like those of other domestics, vary from two or three to 
fifteen or twenty shillings the month, with which they find themselves 
in everything. 

Among the Japanese the custom is for masters to provide their 
servants with most of what they require: they even provide them 
with tobacco. Still, the whole wages are nothing like what are paid 
to European servants. A good Japanese servant does not receive 
more than twenty-five or thirty shillings the year; a common servant 
lese. 

There are few Europeans in Japan who are not surrounded by a 
little crowd of servants, which consists of a kotskoi, a betto, and a 
momba, who are to be found in the smallest of establishments. Thus 
the master, whoever he is, soon assumes the air of a commander and, 
before the natives especially, adopts the grand signor, a trait of cha- 
racter which is common among the residents of distant colonies. In 
faet it is a habit which degenerates into a ridieulous hauteur, and even 
to brutality. But the generality of Japanese domestics have nothing 
to complain of in the houses of their European masters, and even 
prefer them to being in the service of their countrymen. 

Foreigners at Yokohama form a society of themselves, nearly all 
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consisting of young persons. This society is not without the failings 
of young men, nor yet without their good qualities. If it is a little 
quick and headstrong, it is generous and brave, and as far as it goes is 
excusable. I have resided for a whole year at Yokohama, and have 
received from every one a cordial welcome, and I protest against the 
severe and ill founded opinion which travellers have formed of the 
feeling of the foreign society of this place. This feeling is neither bad 
nor corrupt; it is simply that of a society scarcely formed or de- 
veloped, and which wants the experience of maturer years. One finds 
recklessness there, but along with amiable and obliging manners, and 
more than this, an energy which contrasts favourably with the care- 
lessness and nonchalance of tropical regions. At Yokohama every 
one is ready to work, to be amused, or to complain. It is there that 
plenty of money is made; parties of pleasure are plentiful, and there 
are factious divisions of society, the quarrels of which are incessantly 
renewed and canvassed by the journals of the place in language which 
would appear strange in Europe, but is highly interesting to the disin- 
terested spectator. 

The Japanese town of Yokohama, which since it became a city in 

June, 1859, has been twice burnt from end to end, is separated from 
the European town by a large causeway. It is composed of three 
large streets parallel to the shore and several others crossing them at 
right angles, and thus forming a number of blocks or masses of houses. 
Each of these blocks is separated at night from those adjacent to it by 
strong wooden gratings, from which the police are on the watch. This 
prudent measure has been adopted since the assassination of Messrs. 
Vos and Decker, the murderers of whom have not yet been discovered, 
although the crime was committed in the great street of Yokohama 
about an hour after sunset. Since the formation of these police stations 
no fresh crime has been committed in the town. 
- The Japanese, as well as the foreign part of the city, has also had a 
canal cut round it, which can only be crossed at points guarded by 
soldiers. No person, therefore, can enter or Jeave Yokohama without 
being subject to questions, which when applied to a Japanese bearing 
arms are very searching. He is obiiged to state where he is from, 
what business brought him to Yokohama, what part of the town he 
lives in, when he returns, and he is not allowed to go freely about the 
town without having a small piece of wood to serve as a passport, and. 
which he is obliged to carry in his hand or to fix on the guard of his 
sword. Thus Yokohama is entirely isolated from the rest of the em- 
pire; the government of the tycoon exercises a complete and easy 
surveillance, and it is not without reason that, in reference to the old 
Dutch colony, it has been surnamed the Decima of Yeddo. 

The greater part of the Japanese houses are slender wooden con- 
structions, and nearly all change into bazaars. It is here that the 
beautiful lacquered wood carvings and ivory and bronze figures are 
seen exposed on stalls, and which have made so much impression in 
Europe and gained so much reputation for the industry and skill of. 
the Japanese. These people are first-rate shopkeepers, inasmuch. as 
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they generally triumph over the patience of European purchasers. 
They often make unconscionable demands, and as time to them is of 
no importance they persist in their demands for houra, even for days, 
being to ajl appearance quite indifferent and caring nothing about 
the sale of anything. Their theory of business is very simple—to sell 
as dearly as possible; they are not satisfied with a reasonable profit. 
Our merchants, however they may be exasperated, who trade on good 
honest principles, have good reason to complain of having to deal with 
persons who are both faithless and uninformed of their business. But 
this is partly explained by the fact of the position which merchants 
occupy in Japanese society. They belong to a most degraded class, 
and one must not expect to find among them any good principle or 
any of those extended and liberal views in which the great commerce 
of the West takes so much to its glorification. And yet, notwith- 
standing the difficulties and drawbacks which the government of the 
tycoon throws in the way of the freedom of trade between his subjects 
and Europeans, the commerce of Yokohama is rapidly increasing and 
has become very considerable. In the course of one year there has 
been exported four millions sterling of silk, and with the incalculable 
resources of Japan it is probable that this amount will go on increasing 
fur many years to come. 

Twenty-one Japanese provinces, forming part of Nippon, produce 
silk. They are situated between 30° and 41° N. lat. and 137° and 
143° E. long. ‘The richest in the article of silk is that of Ossio, in 
36° to 41° lat. and 141° to 143° E., with an area of about 2,500 
square miles. The entire produce of twenty-one provinces amounts 
to a quantity more than double the produce of France, and equat 
to that of Italy and Spain together. ‘The principal collection of 
silks is at Kioto, the residence of the mikado. This town is situated 
at a small distance from Osakka, a large commercial town, which, 
according to accounts, should be accessible to foreigners, but the 
opening of which has been delayed for several yeara. Since the 
opening of the port of Yokohama (1859) the price of silk has been 
doubled, and the total produce has increased about twenty-five per 
cent., or one-fourth. | 
Besides silk, Japan exports other articles :—tea, copper, birds’ nests 
Calgues marina), vegetable wax, raw cotton, camphor, charcoal, iron, 
saltpetre, verdigris, curiosities, porcelain, oil, dried fish, root of ginsing, 
and other eatables. Of all these articles, tea alone deserves speciat 
notice. Itis of good quality and is becoming much appreciated in 
America; in Europe it is considered as having too much scent. 
Their imports are of less interest than their exports. The Japenese, 
however, like certain productions of British manufacture, and have 
lately purchased large quantities of zinc. They have also bought fire- 
arms and several steamers; but these articles—to which others of 
secondary importance might be added, watches, optical instruments, 
books, charts, prints—are not sufficient to establish a balance between 
the exports and imports. They must receive large sums of money for 
their silk, and the teas of Japan go to London, Lyons,and New York; 
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As in China, the Mexican dollar is current at Yokohama; but the 
native merchants reckon by itzbues, a little silver coin value about the 
third of a dollar, but in consequence of the very defective system of 
exchange one is obliged to pay much dearer for it. Instead of having 
300 itzbues for 100 dollars, one generally has from 210 to 240. 

The third quarter of Yokohama, the Benten, already of itself nearly 
forms a village apart. It is at the North end of the town, and obtains 
its name from a venerated temple called Benten-sama-no-mia. It is 
peopled by artisans and fishermen, without including a multitade of 
monks who do duty in the temple of the goddess Benten-sama. This 
idol undertakes frequent journeys across the province, in order to re- 
ceive the homage of the faithful. When she returns to her temple the 
madzouris, those solemn feasts, are celebrated at Benten. On these 
occasions the entire village is tranformed into a complete fair, at which 
attend the various wrestlers, the theatres, the curious animals, moun- 
tebanks, and the rest. Benten contains but one single European 
dwelling, the residence of the Dutch consul. In 1862 this was the 
largest and handsomest residence of all Yokohama. 

The Yaukiro, the quarter of the town containing the tea-houses, 
has been banished to the exterior of Yokohama, where it now occu- 
pies the site a marsh which has been drained ata great expense. A 
narrow embankment leads to it, the two ends of which are guarded 
by soldiers. ‘The Yaukiro has been, in the course of a few years, 
twice destroyed by fire, but it contains at present the handsomest 
houses to be found in Yokohama. It forms the residence of nine hun- 
dred young women, singers, dancers, and attendants, who have a right 
to stay there by the day, the week, or the month. When a Japanese 
gives a grand feast it is customary to have a certain number of them, 
whose business it is to play, dance, and sing. The Yaukiro is of 
European origin. Jt was instituted on the formal demand of a foreign 
eonsul, who hoped thus to put an end to the bloody feuds which took 
place between the Japanese and European sailors, and were once 
common in the streets of Yokohama. Scarcely was the Yaukiro 
finished when the proprietor hastened to make its opening publicly 
known. One morning every foreigner, the consuls first, received a 
little packet containing a porcelain saucer, a paper fan, and a band of 
blue cloth. On the saucer was written, in Japanese letters and also 
in Latin, the word Yaukiro; the fan disclosed the drawing of a bird 
flying from this establishment; and on the band appeared, in English 
words, “ This place is designed for the pleasure of foreigners.” 

Japan is a strange country, and even Europeans who live there some 
time cannot conform to its peculiar customs. The invitation took, and 
many availed themselves of it. One night there was a grand fete at 
the Yaukiro, which lasted the whole night long. The whole establish- 
ment, formed of some forty of the party of lodgers, was magnificently 
illuminated with large lanterns of coloured paper. In the handsomeat 
room of the principal house a long table was laid out, and supplied 
with every delicacy which the Japanese cuisine could furnish. Here 
were seated the distinguished foreigners at Yokohama, smoking, drink- 
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ing, eating, and laughing, listening to the noisy concert proceeding 
from about twenty singers, enjoying the dancing, and waited on by 
women dressed in their richest attire, performing with silent puncti- 
liousness the orders which they received from their own chief, who 
gracefully presided at the head of the table and gave forth her orders 
with all propriety. ‘The several servants remained about the doors, 
looking for orders from their own masters and passing observations 
on the strange scene at which they were allowed to assist. In the 
vestibule were assembled the watermen, grooms, and palanquin-bearers ; 
eome crouched around a brasero, and under the influence of the sakki 
which had been largely bestowed upon them, were keeping up a noisy, 
rapid, and laughing conversation. Paper lanterns, suspended from long 
poles in all directions, and decorated with the arms of their proprie- 
tors, contributed a glorious light and added to the hilarity of the 
company. 

The day had succeeded the night (to use a phrase) when we quitted 
this noisy quarter and, crossing the Japanese town, found all deserted 
at the early hour at which we arrived at the port. We obeerved the 
European ships with their dark hulls as they lay at their anchors, the 
tall masts peering into the gray esky reminding us of our distant 
homes. 

A few weeks’ voyage along the coasts of Japan served but to remind 
us of the scenes we had witnessed on her shores. As we began to lose 
the old oriental civilization of which we had seen such strange speci- 
mens as the Yaukiro in Yokohama, we thonght of the revolution 
which, sooner or later, Japanese society must undergo, and which the 
western nations, if happily they may perceive it, are destined in the 
hands of Providence to bring about. 


THe “Lion’s” Hurricane oF Marcu, 1864. 


' Extract from the log of the ship Lion, of London, from Falmouth 
to Rangoon, Charles Gribble, Master, 1864: from the southern tropic 
to the equator, in the Indian Ocean, commencing— 

Wednesday, March 2nd.—At noon, lat. obs, 24° 44’; long. by 
chron. 75° 48’; © ¢ 75:43; bar. 29°65 in.; ther. 79° P.M.—Steady 
fresh breezes at E.N.E., with fine weather. All sail set. We had a 
great dampness in the atmosphere, the paint work in the shade be- 
coming quite wet. immediately after noon, the wind continuing steady, 
with clear weather, throughout. Bar. at 6b., 20:57; 12h., 29-60. 

Thursday, 3rd.—A.M.—Steady fresh breeze at E.b.N., with clear 
weather, throughout. All sail set. Bar. 6h., 29°60; 29°57; ther. 
80°. Noon.—Steady breeze E.b.N., with clear weather. Lat. obs, 
21° 55’; long. chron. 74° 53’; © € 74° 42’ 15”. P.M.—Fresh breese 
at E.b.S., with clear sky; we had a great dampness in the shade, as 
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yosterday. Bar. 6h. 29:57. Midnight.—Fresh Trade, with a squally 
appearance. . 
. Friday, 4th.—A.M.—Brisk Trade, hauling to the S.E., with pass- 
ing clouds; in royals; bar. 4h., 29°50; 8h., 29°52; 29°47; ther. 
82°. Nood2=Brék Trade, with passing clouds; wind S.E.b.E.; lat. 
obs. 19° 32’; long. chron. 75° 33’. P.M.—Strong Trade, increasing ; 
in top-gallant sails. A great monsoon in the air, for days past the 
paint-work and decks in the shade being quite wet immediately after 
noon. Sunset.—More moderate; out topgallant sails. Bar. Gh., 
29°43; 29°40. Midnight.—Steady brisk Trade, with passing clouds; 
wind S.E.b.E. 

Saturday, 5th.—A.M.—Strong Trade from E.N.E. to East, with 
passing clouds. Daybreak.—Squally; in topgallant eails. At 8h. 
sharp squalls; in cross-jack, main-course, and jib. Bar. 6h., 29°35; 
8h., 29°40; 29°33; ther. 83°. Noon.—Strong 'T'rade at E.N.E., with 
squally unsettled weather; shortened and made sail as requisite. 
Lat. obs. 16° 44’; long. chron. 76° 25’. P.M.—Stendy increasing 
breeze from S.E.b.E., with gloomy, cloudy, unsettled weather and a 
confused sea from the N.E., the barometer falling and considerable 
moisture in the atmosphere. At 1h. in first reef of topsails. At 3b. 
increasing gale, with a dark, cloudy, overcast sky, with a heavy con- 
fused sea from the N.E. Stowed upper topsails and sent down royal 
yards, and made all secure for an approaching hurricane. At 4h. 
handed fore course; gale increasing; wind steady at S.E.b.E., with 
increasing and confused sea. . 
- At 6h., supposing a hurricane to be in a N.E. direction and travelling 
to the West or S.W., in Icwer mizen topsail and wore ship to the 
S.8.W.; gale increasing; handed fore topsail. At 7h. wind coming 
in heavy gusts, with thick, gloomy, overcast sky and spitting rain; 
clewed up main topsail and set main trysail. In clewing up main 
topsail it split to shreds—although well girt with spilling lines, but 
managed to secure the rags to the yard. 

At 8h. hard gale at S.E.b.E., with dark, gloomy, overcast sky ; 
wind blowing in fearful gusts, with small rain, the sea running from 
the eastward; ship beading up to 8.b.W. Midnight.—Same wea- 
ther, wind veering to the southward, ship having headed off gradu- 
ally to S.W.b.S., with a heavy confused sea from the eastward. ; 

Bar. : lh. 29:30; 2h. 29°25; 3h. 29°24; 4h. 29:22; 5h. 20-20; 
6h. 29:21; 7h. 29:20; 8h. 29:20; 9h .29°17; 12h. 29°17. The 
lowest reading of the ship’s bar. 29-67 at 11h. | | 

Sunday, 6th.--A.M.—Hard gules, with a gloomy, murky, overcast 
sky, with violent squalls and showers of rain; wind S.b.E., hauling 
gradually to S.S.W., ship heading off to West, with occasional heavy. 
showers of rain,—the air having become so dry that immediately the 
showers ceased the decks dried up. At 4b. same weather, witha 
furious sea from the S.E.; ship heading West. 

. At. 5h. 30m., supposing the centre of hurricane to have passed to 
the S.E. of ship, wore off to the N.E.b.N.; set the fore course and 
lewer fore topsail, and bent new main topsail.and set it. At 7h. set 
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single reefed fore and main upper topsails. Here I cannot help ex- 
pressing my opinion on the good results of having double topsails, 
above ull other patents, they being so easily handled in stormy wea- 
ther. At 8h. hard squalls, with heavy showers of rain; wind haulin 
W.S.W., stodd off E.N.E. Noon.—Strong gale and squally; wind 
West, the sky breaking out to the N.W. and over head; fat. obs. 
16° ; long. chron. 76° 51’. 

Bar.: lh. 29°13; 2h. 29°13; 3h. 29°18; 4h. 20°15; 8h. 29-28; 
9h. 29°26; 10h. 20:27; 11h. 29-27; noon 29-25; ther. 81°. 

P.M.—Continued strong gale, hauling to W.N.W., and squally, 
with many showers of rain; sky clearing by the northern board and 
settling down to the South and 8.W.; a heavy confused cross sea 
running. At sunset, gale moderating off and sea going down; made 
all plain sail. At 8h. strong breeze from N.W., with a heavy sky 
and passing clouds. Midnight.—Steady from N.W., with fine wea- 
ther; sea subsided. 

Bar.: lh. 29°23; 4h. 29°25; 5h. 29°27; 6h. 29°30; 8h. 29°35; 
10h. 29°40; 12h. 20°40. | 

Monday, 7th.—A.M.—Steady fresh breeze at N.W., with fine wea- 
ther; all plain sail sct. At 5h. saw the moon beautifully clear, it 
being in perigee, alt. 7° 20’, dec. 6° 40’ S., and in its last day. At 
daylight set fore top and lower studding sails, and sent up royal yards; 
altered the course to N.E.J}E. Noon.—Stendy N.W. breeze, with 
fine weather ; all sail set; lat. obs. 18° 30’; long. chron. 79% 30’. 

- Bar.: 2h. 29°37; 6h. 29°40; noon 29-42; ther. 78°. 

- P.M.—Fresh N.W. winds and squally, with showers of rain; in 
studding sails, and shortened and made sail as requisite. At sunset, 
steady breeze, with fine weather. Midnight.— Light breeze at 
N.W.b.N., with a clear sky, a heavy dew falling. 

Bart.: 4h. 29°37; 6h. 29°40; 8h. 29°45; 12h. 29°45. 

Tuesday, 8th—A.M —Light W.N.W. breeze, inclining to calm, 
with clear weather. Dayliglt.—Increasing breeze. Noon.—Short 
N.N.W. breeze, with fine weather; lat. obs. 11° 47’; long. chron. 80° 
58’; a set to W.b.S. 24 miles. Bar.: 6h. 29°47; 29°45; ther. 82°. 

P.M.—Light N.W. airs, with fine weather. Midnight.—Calm and 
clear. Bar.: 6h. 29:50; J2h. 29°50. 

Wednesday, 9th.—A.M.—Calm and clear. At 9h. 30m. alight air 
sprang up from the S.W. Noon.—Light 8.W. airs, with fine wea- 
ther; lat. obs. 10° 53’; long. chror. 81° 54’; set eastward 22 miles. 
Bar.: 6h. 29°47; 8h.{29 52; noon 29°48; ther. 84°. 

P.M.—Lighbt airs, with fine weather. Midnight.—Light S.S.W. 
breeze and fine. Bar.: 6h. 29-40; 12h. 29°48. 

Thursday, 10th.— A.M.—Light southerly sire, with fine weather. 
Daylight.—Cloudy and showery. Noon.—Moderate S.W. wind, with 
cloudy, showery weather; lat. obs. 9° 14’; long. chron. 82° 8’. Bar.: 
6h. 29°52; noon 29:50; ther. 83°. 

P.M.—Moderate and variable South and S8.W. winds, and cloudy. 
Midnight.—Steady light S.W. breeze and fine. Bar.: 6b. 29-45; 
12h. 29°50. 
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Friday, 11th.—A.M.—Light, variable South and S.E. winds, and 
cloudy, with passing showers. Noon.—Same weather; lat. obs. 7° 
21'; long. chron. 81° 55’. . Bar.: 6h. 29°48; noon 29°48; tier. 84°. 

P.M.—Light, variable south-easterly airs and showery. Sunset.— 
Light airs, inclining to calm. At 8h. wind variable, northerly, and 
squally ; tacked ship to the eastward; much lightning and thunder, 
with heavy showers of rain. Midnight.—Moderate N.W. breeze and 
fine. Bur.: 6h. 29°48; 12h. 29-465. 

Saturday, 12th.—A.M.—Light north-westerly winds, with fine 
weather. Daylight.—Squally. Noon.—Steady breeze N.W.b.W., 
with fine weather; lat. obs. 5° 51’; long. chron. 82° 30’; © @ 82° 
26’. Bar.: 6h. 29°45; noon 29°40; ther. 84°. 

P.M.—Moderate N.W. winds, with fine weather. At 8h. squally, 
with showers of rain, lightning and thunder tothe N.W. Midnight.— 
Light, variable north-westerly winds and fine. Bar., 12h. 29°45. 

Sunday, 13th.— A.M.—L ght, variable north-westerly winds, with 
passing clouds and occasional see to the N.W. Daybreak.— 
Same weather. Noon.—Light, variable north-westerly winds, and 
showery ; lat. obs. 4° 87’; long. chron. 83° 16’. Bar.: 6h. 20-45; 
noon 29°48; ther. 84°. 

P.M.—Light, variable north-westerly winds and squally, with 
showers of rain. Sunset.—Same weather. Midnight. Light N.W. 
airs and clear. Bar., 12h. 29°40. 

Monday, 14th.—A.M.—Light, variable north-westerly winds, with 
fine weather. Noon.—Squally, with passing showers of rain; lat. 
obs. 3° 88’; Icng. chron. 84° 12’; a set eastward 30 miles. Bar. 
29-40; ther. 84°. | 

P.M.—Light, variable north-westerly airs and showery. Mid- 
night.—Light airs and fine. Bar., 12h. 29-40, 

Tuesday, 15th.—A.M.—Light, variable north-westerly airs and 
showery throughout. Noon.—Light airs and calms, with heavy 
showers of rain; lat. acc. 2° 19; long. chron. 85° 32’; set eastward 
14 miles. Bar. 29°42: ther. 85°. 

P.M.—Squally, with variable north-westerly winds and a cloudy, 
unsettled sky. Midnight.—Calm and clear. 

Wednesday, 16th.—A.M.—Light westerly airs, inclining to calm, 
with clear weather. Noon.—Light 8.W. winds, with fine weather; 
lat. obs. 1° 21’; long. chron. 85° 14’; set westward 18 miles. Bar. 
29-45; 2944; ther. 85°. 

P.M.—Light south-westerly airs, with fine weather. Midnight.— 
Same wind and weather. Bar. 29°45. 

Thursday, 17th.—A.M.—Light W.S.W. airs and cloudy. Day- 
light.—Variable, light South and S.W. airs. Noon.—Same weather, 
with passing showers; lat. obs. 14’ S.; long. chron. 85° 10’ E. Bar. 
29-42; ther. 86°. 

P.M.—Light, variable winds from S8.b.W. to North, with cloudy, 
showery weather. Midnight.—Same weather, round S.W.; lat. acc. 


40’ N. Bar.: 12h. 29°50 
CHARLES GRIBBLE, Master. 
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Note.—The readings of barometer are by an aneroid I have had 
some years, which I compared carefully by standard for some weeks 
before leaving London. It agreed with the ship’s in Falmouth, but 
only on one occusion since, in high southern latitude, with steady 
southerly wind. Throughout the tropics it has ranged about ,4% 
below ship’s, a much greater difference than I have ever noticed on 
any former voyage. 

April 3rd.—At 9h. a.m. anchored off Rangoon light, that added 
for error of chronometer 14 miles. 


[The Lion did well by keeping on the North side of this hurricane, 
by which she secured her fair wind and made a good run.—Ep.] 


Maps. AND THRIR CONSTRUCTION. 
io (Continued from page 130.) . 

Whether the earth is a perfect sphere—as was supposed by the 
ancients, or ah ellipsoid revolving on its axis—as admitted by astro- 
nomers of the last century, or an ellipsoid of three unequal axes— 
according to the theory suggested by late observations,—-it is not the 
less certain that it is impossible to represent faithfully on a plane any 
extensive portion of its surface. The curvature of that surface dces 
not admit of the real distance between places far from each other being 
correctly shown on a plane. The form or extent of countries is ne- 
céessarily altered on geographical maps. Geometricians have invented 
an infinity of methods to remedy this defect, and have traced curved 
lines on maps with this view; all of which methods, however, have 
their disadvantages as well as their advantages. 

' Thus, for the planisphere especially, the orographic projection in- 
vented by Hipparchus is employed; who reduced thereby the borders: 
of the map and enlarged those of the middle. It is seldom adopted 
by’ geographers, although it represents the spherical surface of the 
globe with rather a winning veracity. Then there is the stereographic 
projection, no leas ancient and in general use in these days, which pro- 
duces a misrepresentation precisely the contrary; and the homolagra- 
phiqne projection invented by the geometrician Mollweide, and which 
has obtained a well merited patronage of late years, for it includes in 
the interior of an ellipse the whole of the sphere, which was formeriy 
separated in two circles of a map of the world. This last method 
preserves, it is true, the relative extent of the parts of the globe; but 
on the borders of the map there is an evident deformity, to which the 
eye does not easily accustom itself. The tracing of the curves on maps 
is @ question purely theoretic, interesting especially to mathematicians. 

‘he proper coarse is to choose for each region of the globe that 
projection which least alters its form and dimensions. For the map 
of the world it is of little conseqaence that the polar regions are not 
sho-vn in their true proportions, provided that the torrid and temperate 
zones are faithfully represented. For maps of small extent, a mode of 
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projection favourable to France and England might not be a0 to 
Russia. Thus, the Depot de la Guerre of France, for the large map 
of that country, has now chosen a particular projection which cannot 
be appropriated to limited countries without some modificationa. 

Whatever mav be the kind of projection adoptel the lines of the 
draft have to represent meridians and parallels, which divide the sur- 
face into quadrilateral portions by curved or other lines, between which 
the whole character and feature of the country is to be displayed. 
These details must be proportioned to the dimensions of the map. 
But in principle all the places should be found on large mapa, and 
small maps, which are but a reduction of them, can only preserve such 
details as will avoid confusion. Large scale maps are therefore the 
most correct pictures of geography, and representations of the terri- 
tories which we inhabit. 

At the commencement of the present century the Emperor Napo- 
leon, the first who attached the importance to topography which it 
deserves, on account of its value to military operations, determined on 
having a map of all France constructed on a large scale. He intended 
that the surface of the country should be as faithfully represented as 
the plan of a garden, and with the most rigid accuracy that astro- 
nomical observations could attain. The only large map.then extant 
was Cassini’s, a remarkable work for details at the time it was exe- 
cuted, but which details were in a great measure obtained from ancient 
plans of very dubious authority, and therefore untrustworthy, although 
very fair on the whole,—but it was very imperfect in the lines of 
roads. But the method had been established at this period of good 
topographical drawings. There was a corps of geographical engineers 
attached to the army in the field, for making plans in conntries littl, 
known where war was going on. During peace thexe officers could 
be employed in works of the same nature, affording from their expe- 
rience all the accuracy required. This project, originating thus fron, 
the course of political events, was deferred until 1817, at which time 
the French government, desirous of encouraging such works, confided 
the consideration of the whole subject to a commission, at the head of. 
which was the celebrated savan La Place. It was composed of four- 
teen members from different branches of the public service interested 
in such matters, relating to the topography of the country ; and it was 
decided that the new map should be constructed without any assistance 
from any old works, all of which were of doubtful authority. The 
plans which had been made in any part of the country since 1808, 
could only be used as slightly contributing towards the topography of 
a few places, and obtaining a fresh plan of the ground. The great 
trigonometrical scheme had for its base the meridian measured by De 
Lambre and Mechain, between Dunkerque and Barcelona; from which. 
triangles were thrown off in every direction for the principal, triangu- 
lation, and this was done with the most perfect instruments. From 
this first work a secondary triangulation was carried on with smaller 
instruments, forming lesser triangles, which would again become the. 
sources of smaller triangles of a third order, and from these the, tepo-. 
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graphical features would be introduced. Thus each part of the work 
had its own calculations, and each had an amount of exactness propor- 
tioned to its importance in the whole scheme in regard to others de- 
pending on it. In fact, the map of a whole country should constitute 
one grand work. 

The operations for forming this map of France were commenced in 
1818, and have been going on until the present time, at first by civi- 
‘ian geographical engineers only, but in 1831 these were joined by the 
officers of the army. The great triangulation was coneluded in 1845, 
after twenty-seven years of laborious occupation. The topographical 
part. would be complete now if since 1860 it had not been necessary to 
include the three annexed departments. The first engraved sheets 
appeared in 1833, and the last will not be published for seven or eight 
years, and thus more than fifty years were required to construct the 
map of France, although ofteu as many as eighty officers have been 
employed on it. 

The most important and the most delicate operation in the construc- 
tion of the map of a couutry is the main triangulation, one of the ob- 
jecta of which is to link together the most remote parte of it. We 
have said above that to perfurm this we commenee from a base mea-: 
sured on the surface of the ground and proceed, triangle by triangle, 
meacuring the angles only to the furthest part of the country, where a. 
new base is measures for the purpuse of verifying the correctness of 
the whole operations. This mode of proceeding rests on the principle 
that the remaining sides of a triangle may be computed when one side 
und two angles are kngwn. ‘The sum of the angles of a triangle being 
180°, two angles need only be measuned to obtain the third; but in 
the net work ofa large triangulation the habit is acquired of measuring 
the third angle of. each triangle, with the view of making a first veri- 
fication, from. which. the general correctness of the operations-may be 
inferred. A geodetical, work requires the measurements of the bases 
and the angles, but we will endeavour to show that these. operations 
are not so easy as they might appear: 

The correctness,of the whole work depends on the exaet manner in. 
which the base haa been measured, thia base: being the. only distance 
measured direct, For the measurement on which the French meri- 
dian depends, Delambre and Mechain: made. use of four platinum 
rods, which are still preserved: as standards at the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes as a.means: of comparison with similar rods employed in any. 
future works of this natare. These, rods were placed end to end on: 
supports along the. line to be measured: but as the expansion: of the. 
metal would alter. the length of the rods, it was necessary to observe: 
the thermometer at each operation, and correct the amount for every 
change of temperature. Afterwards, two metals were: used of different 
kinds, copper and iron, which expanded unequally, and thus consti- 
tuting a veritable metallic thermometer. In the trigonometrical survey 
of England, glass tubes were thus employed, as having the advantage. 
of expanding as little as possible. In Frawoe, common deal rods have. 
been. used, prepared: with. oi] and. varnished,;. they were thirtecn feet. 
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long, terminated by moveable ends, with the view of counteracting the 
effect of any sadden blow which might damage their length Many 
other precautions were necessary to ensure success: thus, the horizon- 
tality of the rods must be perfect, and the sun’s rays must not be 
allowed to come near them. Hence the measurement of a base with 
such means is a most tedious and delicate operation, even where the 
ground is favourable. Should such an operation ever be required in | 
% civilized country, the lines of railways would furnish good Jong 
straivhe lines. which would much simplify the work; but it has been 
found that the bases may be much shorter than was supposed. At 
the commencement of this century it was considered indispensible to 
measure bases of from nine to twelve miles long; but in recent oper- 
ations in Spain for a map of that country a mile and a half to two 
miles have been considered sufficient to work from; and 4s a reward 
the correctness of the work is more perfect. It was expected that the 
hundredth part of a yard would be the amount of errer; but it has 
been found to be only about the thousandth part. ‘To judge of the 
great accuracy attained, one instance will suffice. It was necessary 
lately in Spain to measure a base of 9,311 feet, by means of a rod 
constructed by M. Brunner. The operation first performed in one 
place was then to be carried out in another. The two results obtained 
agreed within an inappreciable quantity. Such an agreement was 
really marvellous, and proves how much geodetic works have been 
improved in the course of the last half century. 

The measurement of angles, an operation which is so common in 
geodetical and astronomical observations, has also been carried to a 
degree of precision which it would be difficult to imagine, and no one 
would suppose, without having done it himself, what excessively deli- 
cate precautions are required in using the instruments employed for 
this purpose. These instruments consist of a telescope to observe 
alternately in the two directions between which the angle is to be 
measured, attached to acircle divided, on which the number of degrees, 
minutes, and seconds are read off by the aid of several verniers dis- 
tributed on the circumference. Such was the principle of Borda’s 
repeating circle, which after much use has been replaced by the theo- 
dulite, an apparatus entirely different, the invention of Ramsden. 
The English engineers used an instrument of this kind made by the 
inventor himself, and which ia found, after seventy-five years of ser- 
vice, as good us on the first day it was used. But. Ramsden’s theodo- 
lites are of colossal dimensions, and both in their use and carriage are 
inconvenient. It was Gambey’s good furtune to reduce these instru- 
ments to proportions better adapted for service in the field. The nu- 
inerous instruments constructed by Gambey have contributed much to 
geodetical:operations. Their great strength in preserving form under 
severe trial has been a'cause of admiration and is yet unrivalled. | 

The errors to which the process of measuring an angle is liable are 
of many kinds. First, there is the error of direction. Altheugh the 
telescope for this: purpose carries cross wires in its field of a very fine 
nature, by which‘the object is covered, it is-admitted that with a thev- 
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dolite of common dimensions, the telescope of which covers the object 
twenty or thirty times, the result will err two or three seconds to the 
right or left of the truth. Again. in reading off an angle, an error of 
two or three seconds may be made: and again, the divisions of the 
circle itself may not be quite regular; perhaps they are either a trifle 
more or less than they should be. The extent of the error in the re- 
sult is nearly known from the character of the instrument in use by 
the observer, and in the best theodolites of Gambey this error would 
amount to five seconds. In considering these three sources of error, 
which may increase the whole, it will be seen that it is impossible to 
measure direct an angle with a less error than nine seconds approxi- 
mately. But this defect in obtaining extreme accuracy must not be in 
great geodetical operations, where the principal triangles must be 
known to the fraction of a second. Astronomers, who employ for their 
observations large circles of six or seven feet in diameter, with tele- 
scopes which multiply 250 times, easily attain the greatest precision. 
But the gigantic instruments which they use could not be transported 
to all the observing places of a large trigonometrical survey. Hence 
it was necessary to supply other methods for attaining the required 
accuracy. 

Borda. an astronomer as well as mariner of the eighteenth century, 
in order to remedy this amount of error, had recourse to the method 
of repetition, which had been invented by a German astronomer, 
Tobias Meyer, and made it the prineiple of all geodetical instruments. 
The method is very simple. When an angle is measured, the error is 
only made at the two limits of the angle, whatever may be its magni- 
tude, so that, if’ it could be increased by itself a great number of times, 
the measure of the angle would be neither more nor less than the exact 
measure of the real angle. Suppose it attainable, for instance, to about 
nine seconds nearly: but to have the real angle it is only necessary to 
divide the sum of the whole of the angles measured by the number of 
times which it has been repeated, and the error would be then divided in 
the same proportion, and of course would be no ntore than 0°9 seconds 
if the angle had been repeated ten times. This method was acknow- 
ledged to be good for some time, and the geographical engineers em- 
ployed it perseveringly, notwithstanding the tiresome monotony which 
it imposed on them. Even some angles of the great triangulation of 
France have been repeated thousands of times, and yet after some 
years it was found that the accuracy of the measurements was not in- 
creased in proportion to the time devoted to the method. The errors 
made were some of them accidental ; in fact, that they influenced more 
or less the result, and there the repetition decreased indefinitely: but 
there are other errors also, called systematic, which have more or less 
influence always, and cannot be corrected by repetition. Such errors 
may be those of the instrument or the observer himself. For instance, 
an observer from aberration of sight or from some bad habit of the 
visual organ, will always see a little to the left of the truth. 

The desire of avoiding these systematic errors has led to the aban- 
donment of the method of the repetition of angles in geodetieal orera- 
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tions for that of reiteration. This consists simply in recommencing 
ten times, or a hundred times, according to the precision required, the 
measure of the same angle by changing a little each time the position 
of the circle, to avoid the same cause of error. These processes uf 
repetition and reiteration, by means of which the observer can correct 
his own errors, are in reality nothing more than the rational applica» 
tion of principles of which every one avails himself to correct his own 
work. Every material work which man with his imperfect organs 
performs, is liable to regular or acvidental errors. To eliminate the 
one by reiterating or repeating the operations, to annul the other by 
employing methods or convenient instruments, are procesees which 
may be considered as purely instinctive, and which are often practised 
without one being conscious of it. Astronomers have systematised 
the principles of observation. Cannot we get rid of the effect of 
aberration in making observations with our own instrament by looking 
a little into the laws by which these are regulated. It is by such & 
process that astronomy and the sciences depending on it have arrived 
at a most refined state of perfection. 

But it is admitted, nevertheless, that the precision of measurement 
depends above all things on the closest attention to the instrument, and 
the most scrupulous sincerity in the register of the actual individual 
observations. The eye, provided with a telescope, is in reality the 
most perfect of our senses; it is an organ of wonderful subtlety, whictt 
surpasses perhaps the limit of our wants. The least movement cannot 
escape it. Here are some proofs. It bas been possible to mersare by 
experience the quantity which a cannon suspended by its two ends 
bends in the middle. There are no other means of finding immobility 
in mature. The astronomer Bouguer desiring one day to répair 
one of the vertical lincs of the dome of the Val de Grace, observed 
with astonishment that the dome turned like « heliotrope with 
the sun: it is true it was but very little, but such rotation was 
appreciable. What would it be now in Paris with the constant moving 
of heavy vehicles. It may be truly said that there is not in the mid- 
dle of the capital a monument sufficiently solid to escape the continual 
agitation of the public thoroughfare, sufficiently firm to give an im- 
movable support to a geodetical instrument. Thus men who were 
initiated in geodetical operations when some years ago they were at 
different elevated points of Paris from which it was tiecessary to ob- 
serve for the plan of the city, soon found out that the trembling of the 
“round would render their measurements impossible. 

In the country it is not so difficult to fit up an observatory where 
instruments may rest on a solid foundation, and observations obtained 
worthy of confidence. The points generally chosen by the engineer 
as the vertices of his triangles are mountain peaks, the height of which 
give him: a view to a considerable distance. He has first to consolidate 
the subsoil. which is often found too loose, and then to construct a 
temporary houee a few feet high to serve not only as a shelter to him- 
self but also to be visible from afar. These observatories are by far 
the best, because nothing disturbs. the instrumente; but in mountainous | 
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countries it is a very trying time and even dangerous for the observer, 
who passes perhaps several weeks in it for the sake of science and for 
duty. The privations may be imagined of officers who have passed 
some months in tents among the Alps at elevations of 8,200 and even 
9,800 feet above the sea, surrounded by mountain torrents, glaciers, 
and precipices. In countries where the mountains are not high, where 
the view is interrupted by trees, it is necessary to build a scaffolding 
some sixty or seventy feet high, sometimes composed of two parts, one. 
inside the other, without this touching the first, for it has to hold the 
instrument and the other the observers. They must necessarily move 
round it freely, and frequent it without shaking the instrument. At 
other times they are placed on the top of some public monument or the 
summit of a church tower. 

In the table of geographical positions published every year in the. 
Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, the position is {given of every 
town in latitude and longitude that has served as a mark in the trian- 
gulation. At Paris, although the Observatory is the point from which 
longitude is reckoned in France, it was the summit of the lantern of 
the Pantheon that served as the point in the triangulation. It is 
important also that the position of all the temporary observatories 
should be carefully preserved, for it is not improbable that they may 
‘hereafter be required to verify a part of the triangulation. In towns 
the place of these stations on buildings would be easy to find as long 
as the buildings remained; but in the country the place where ob- 
servations have been made is distinguished by a mark on a stone, in 
the upper surface of which two lines crossing each other are cut, the 
intersection of which corresponds mathematically to the point which 
has been plombed by a weight from the instrument. Under the same 
point is buried a small quantity of charcoal, a substance that will not 
undergo change, and serves for recognizing it, and not likely to be 
displaced. In spite of all these precautions it has been ascertained 
on a@ recent occasion where it was necessary to find the apex of some 
primitive triangles, that everything had disappeared. Bells have been 
displaced or demolished without the architect being able to detect even 
their original places; the stones have been removed by the agricul- 
tural labourer, who of course consideres them as clogs to his work. 
But the Depot de la Guerre, at the instance of the Academy of . 
Sciences, is taking steps for the better security of the surface of the 
ground that contains these marks of geodetical operation. 

In the first great triangulation places are chosen for the vertices of 
the angles where the sides should have a length of twelve to thirty- 
one miles. But it seems that accuracy would be more easily obtained 
by increasing the number of triangles, although at the expence of 
diminishing the length of their sides. Sometimes the character of the 
ground requires that they should be much more extended than else- 
where. When Biot and Arago extended the French meridian to the 
Balearic Islands from the Spanish coast to Iviza and Formentera, 
there was a large triangle, one side of which was more than nine-nine 
miles long. In the English triangulation the stations of Snowdon, in 
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Wales, and Berule, in the isle of Man, were more than seventy-four 
miles apart. In countries where the atmosphere is foggy, as in Eng- 
land, for example, it is scarcely possible to recognize a station at such 
distances even when powerful telescopes are uzed. On such occasions 
a machine called the heliostadt is then employed, consisting of a mirror 
which can be turned in azimuth to reflect the sun’s rays on to the dis- 
tant station at which the observer is looking for it. By means of this 
‘machine the coasts of England, France, and Belgium have been con- 
nected by throwing the reflection across the strait of Dover. But the 
surface of the sea is mostly covered with misty particles that require 
some hours of fine weather to disperse, in order that the observer may 
do his work. Confined in his small observatory for whole days, he is 
obliged to wait for clouds to clear away ready to avail himself of any 
moment that the fog will admit of the luminous ray from the distant 
station to be seen with his telescope. 

But what, after all, are the results of these long and delicate opera- 
tions? Is the precision gained in keeping with the minute pains that 
have been bestowed for it? Of this a few figures will enable us to 
judge. On achain of triangles extending from Brest to Strasbourg 
three bases have been measured. One of these only being necessary 
for calculating the sides of all the triangles, the two others serve for 
verification. If, adopting the base of Melun, which is in the midst of 
the parallel in question, we go from summit to summit as far as the 
base of Ensisheim, in Alsace, we find that this latter should be 
20,827°'28 yards: direct measurement has given 20,827°58 yards. 
Then from Melun towards Brest, the Plousecat base, near Cape Finis- 
terre has been found by calculation to be 11,512°18 yards; and by 
actual measurement it is 11,513°03 yards. All the other chains of 
triangles of the French work have been controlled by the same kind 
of bases of verification, and have given results equally as satisfactory. 
Such an approximation might be considered sufficient, but with the 
instruments in use now for some years it is considered that even a 
more perfect result than this is attainable; therefore it has been con- 
sidered necessary to recalculate several geodetic determinations made 
twenty years ago. 

The latitude and longitude, then, of all the points which form the 
great triangulation are known to nearly within three feet. We know 
exactly what are the proper positions which Paris, Brest, Strasbourg, 
Bordeaux, &c., should occupy on the map, and places, in fact, to the 
number of two or three hundred that spread over the surface of the 
country. The spaces between these original points have been filled 
by a secondary triangulation, which probably would not require such 
scrupulous care, because the distances are less and the errors of obser- 
vation do rot accumulate from them. The rigid precision abovemen- 
tioned not being necessary, more expeditious methods have been 
adopted ; the repetition of angles is not so frequently made, and more 
portable instruments are employed. It may be observed that in a very 
small portion of France only has it been found difficult to carry on the 
triangulation: this was on the level ground between Meaux, Chalona, 
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and Rheims. As it was necessary to raise stations to a great height, 
and at an exorbitant cost, a void has been Jeft there which is not im- 
portant to the general triangulation. The secondary triangulation has 
here included about four hundred points very exactly ; and from these 
all the towers that are visible have been fixed with less trouble and 
more rapidly still, the churches that could be seen, and all remarkable 
points, which serve for the final introduction of the ground features. 

One might be surprised at the rigid exactness of these proceedings, 
and consider it unnecessary, if we did not know the errors of those 
maps which have not had the advantage of being founded on good 
trigonometrical operations. ‘There are but few countries which have 
undergone these kinds of operations, for most of the maps in use have 
been formed by methods far less perfect. When so much accuracy is 
not necessary, we are contented to commit to the map the details of a 
country by means of their latitude and longitude, such as can be had, 
perhaps, by star observations. By such methods seamen determine 
the positions of sea ports, capes, lighthouses, mouths of rivers, heights 
of mountains,—in fact, everything that is seen by the voyager; 
indeed, the maps of continents and planispheres are only formed of 
such data. 

The navigator wandering on the ocean may well be content with 
approximate determinations, because «an error of a few miles even is 
more or less insignificant to him as long as he is on the sea, and when 
be is near land he can rectify his position by means of it. But it is 
easy to perceive that on shore matters are very different, and that an 
error of 100 yards in the distance from Paris to Orleans will not be 
long before its importance is evident. Not but that astronomical 
observations are excellent when thcy are made with good instruments 
and with plenty of time. The latitude, which requires only a mea- 
surement comparatively essy—that of the sun’s height, or a star’s, 
above the horizon,—is generally sufficiently well determined. But in 
the longitude, on the contrary. the errors are very often serious. It 
has been discovered recently that there is an error of 30 to 35 se- 
conds—that is to say, of 728 to 875 yards—in the difference of longi- 
tude between Madrid and Paris in modern charts. 

The time at two towns, one of which is further to the West than 
the other, does not agree, as is well known; and the difference is 
greater the further one is to the West of the other. The progress of 
railways, which gives Paris time throughout France, has made this 
evident to all. At the Rhenish frontier the French railway time at 
‘Wissembourg is twenty-seven minutes slow, and at Rehl thirty-two 
minutes slow of time on the German lines. In the same manner the 
time at Berlin is fifty minutes fast of Paris, and that of Petersburg 
one hoor and seven minutes fast of Berlin. To measure this difference 
of time is one of the methods employed to determine the longitude ; 
and one of the simplest means of doing it is, like the mariner, to take 
a well regulated watch to different places. He has with him at sea 
chronometers, which check each other and supply each other’s place 
in ease of accident, and when great precision is required the greatest 
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pains are taken. Thus, when it is required to know exactly the differ- 
ence of longitude between two distant and important places, a chrono- 
metric expedition may be adopted. The Russian government, in 1843, 
made such an expedition between the imperial observatory of Pulkow, 
near Petersburg, and the Danish observatory of Altona. Fifteen 
voyages were made, and sixty-eight chronometers embarked each time 
from one station to the other. 

The longitude may also be determined by observing at two places 
the time when a certain phenomenon takes place, which is itself in- 
stantaneous at every place on the earth. The eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites are thus of service to navigators; but these phenomena do 
not recur sufficiently often for geodesy, and therefore artificial means 
are substituted for them, such as a gun fired at night between two 
observatories, at each of which the time it is seen is noted. This 
method was used in France in 1824 and 1825 by the engineers on the 
large survey, who determined longitudes thus on the mean parallel and 
on that from Paris to Brest, and also between Paris and Greenwich. 

In these days the guns are replaced by the electric telegraph. There 
is, perhaps, no method so perfect as that of the electric telegraph for 
giving instantaneous signals between two places, however distant they 
may be. It is not only the most expeditious method, but one far less 
expensive than triangulation. The Americans of the United States 
have not employed any other method in the survey of their immense 
continent, and they consider that they know their longitudes quite as 
well as they do their latitudes. In Europe, where geodetic operations 
were executed before signals by electricity were established, the only 
use of these is to confirm the former operations. In France the electric 
signal method has been applied ; but the former operations undertakea 
by the two departments (the Bureau des Longitudes and the Depot de 
la Guerre), which persevere in the wholesome use of geodetical opera- 
tions, renders the method by electricity unimportant, being more 
adapted to show the advantages of that system than to exercise any 
control over the calculations of the old triangulation. 

- Engineers avail themselves of the several methods best adapted for 
the measurement of the triangles which they have thrown over the 
country. Geodesy, which gives the latitude and longitude of every 
station, has besides the advantage of giving the altitudes of those sta- 
tions,—that is, their heights above the mean level of the sea. The 
heights of mountains ere thus ascertained with as much accuracy as 
they would be by the most rigorous system of levelling. In construct- 
ing the map of the British Islands, the height of one of the principal 
mountains of Scotland, Ben Macdhui, was found by the survey to be 
1,420 yards; and two levelling operations on the same mountain, one 
from the foot to the summit, and the other from the summit to the foot 
on another side of the mountain, gave precisely the same amount to 
four or five hundred parte of a yard nearly. 

The measure of altitudes is one of the most important points of 
geography, for it is not sufficient to mark on the map the positions of 
towns, the courses of routes and rivers; it is necessary also to repre- 
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sent the inequalities of the surface, and to place in an intelligible 
manner that addresses itself to the eye the troughs of valleys and the 
elevations of mountains. The heights extending to large distances 
have besides another interest. They afford the means of comparing 
the relative heights of different seas. It has been long considered 
that the Mediterranean is higher than the Atlantic Ocean. The 
triangulation of the map of France has shown that these two seas 
(supposing them to be in an absolute state of repose) have one and the 
same level of surface. This surface, if one can imagine it to be ex- 
tended under the surface of the ground of France, is the level to 
which are referred the heights of all the several summits of that 
country. 

When the geographical co-ordinates of the principal pointe of a 
country have been fixed by gendetical operations, it is then that the 
work of topography, properly so called, begins; firet the general out- 
line, which the engineer forms in exploring the country and commits to 
paper; then the model of the ground that is to be represented, the 
slopes of the mountains and the undulations of the plains. Such 
work, necessarily less perfect than the triangulation to which it is 
applied, should nevertheless give the features of the country as cor- 
rectly as possible. It is on the ground itself that the plans on a large 
scale are formed. But to represent on a sheet of very limited dimen- 
sions the infinite variety of features in the ground, it was necessary to 
establish conventional signs, a kind of figurative drawing, the meaning 
of which is not sufficiently known to be easily read. In fact, to read 
maps and to understand all the meaning which they contain requires 
a preliminary study and the knowledge of signs employed in topo- 
graphy. 

(To be continued. ) 


Tar WEsTERN DIVISION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN.— Currents. 
(Concluded from page 373.) | 


In winter time, if a vessel making the passage from the Balearic 
Islands to Sardinia, and when off the South coast of this island meets 
with an easterly wind, the best course to pursue is to keep to the 
northward, so as to gain latitude ; and in the opposite voyage not to 
go much South of the parallel of Cape Teulada; for, besides obtaining 
thus some shelter from the sea under the lee of Sardinia, the only wind 
to be expected on the easterly wind subsiding is from the North or 
N.W., with which a ship would be to windward, and would be sureof 
making her voyage. If from the Balearic Islands a vessel has to 
cross to Sardinia with a wind from the gnif, a weatherly course 
should be adopted to allow for the influence of the current which, 
‘with those winds, sets a ship to the. southward often at the rate of:a 
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mile an hour. And the contrary should be adopted in making the 
same passage with S.W. or S.S.W. winds. 

A ship from the Levant having to pass South of Sardinia should 
always make for the land on the South shore of that island, whether 
it be in summer or in winter, and after obtaining her position from it 
and bound through the straits, or to ports on the South coast of Spain, 
should shape her course for the South of the Balearic Islands ; and 
if going to Catalonia or France should pass North of Minorca. This 
course has for its object the avoiding of the general current which 
runs to the eastward along the African coast, as well as that of securing 
a port of Sardinia in winter time in case of meeting a hard north- 
wester. 

With northerly, N.E., and easterly winds in the Mediterranean, the 
barometer rises, and it falls with those from S.W. to N.W., especially 
in winter, at which time the latter are dirty, and load the atmosphere 
witl: clouds and rain. 

Currents.—With the exception of the general easterly current 
which flows along the African coast, there is no constant current in 
the Sardinian Channel, for the water generally obeys the impulse of 
the prevailing wind, although that current may be sometimes over- 
come, especially when at a short distance from the land. Hence, no 
fixed rules can be laid down to meet the effect of the current. On 
which account the more vigilance is necessary from the commander of 
a vessel when navigating the narrow channels alluded tu, taking care 
to correct her reckoning by means of bearings of the land as often as 
opportunity offers. 

Route through the Sicily and Malta Channel_—The Sicily (or 
Malta) Channel is that part of the Mediterranean which lies between 
Cape Bon and the western part of Sicily, including an extent of about 
seventy-six miles. 

Sicily Channel.—This channel, occupied by a bank which connects 
the two continents of Europe and Africa with t inequalities of 
depth, bas in the middle of it the dangerous reefs of the Esquerques 
and Keith, which are on the same N.W. edge of the bank and the 
shoals of. Saylia and Graham, which are on the S.E. edge of it; so 
that the Esquerques especially divide the channel into two nearly 
equal parts, by which vessels pass indiscriminately to and from the 
Levant by the South coast of Sardinia. In certain definite cases, 
however, it is not an indifferent matter which of these channels is 

opted. 

A ship, for instance, with a fresh S.W. breeze, bound from the Sar- 
dinia Channel to Malta, or a port of the Adriatic or the Levant, 
should pass along the African coast rounding Cape Bon, and when 
North and South of Pantellaria should make for Malta or Cape Passaro, 
thus obtaining some shelter from the sea, which she ould not do if 
she was to go between the Esquerques and Sicily, where the sea gets 
up considerably with those winds. Another ship which bas to go 
from the Sardinian Channel to Malta, or the Adriatic or Levant, 
with a fresh northerly or N.W. breeze, should keep the Sardinian 
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oer then make for Maritimo, and run along the South coast of 
icily. 

ith strong easterly or westerly winds there is a very considerable 
sea in this channel, sometimes producing disastrous consequences ; 
and as the Sicilian coust is most plagued with banks and shoals, in 
such cases Cape Bon and Pantellaria should be preferred, which route 
has deep water. When a ship has to beat up by night through the 
marrow part of this channel with bad weather, or by day, she should 
be very careful of her boards over the reefs, because the current there 
is always stronger, tending to set the vessel to leeward. In these 
circumstances it would be most prudent to keep to one coast or the 
other according to the wind—either to get shelter under Cape Bon if 
the wind isin the S.W. quarter, or under the Sicilian coast if in the 
N.W. quarter, or on the western coast of this island if the wind 
should be to the eastward. 

The Malta Channel.—The Malta Channel is clean and navigable, 
and a ship may take either the coast of Sicily or that of Malta. 
Vessels bound to the Adriatic and the Grecian Archipelago, generally 
adopt Cape Passaro as their point of departure, and again make for 
it when coming from those seas. Although the cape is low it is well 
marked by a flashing light at night, seen at a distance of fourteen 
or fifteen miles. : 

Of vessels bound to Tripoli and even those destined for Alexandria, 
especially in summer, the first of these take their departure from 
Pantelleria and sight Lampedusa; the others for Alexandria would 
sight Malta, passing North or South of it, according to circumstances, 
and make for Cape Razat, then continning along the African coast at 
a regular distance. But this route would not be advantageous in 
winter, because the northerly and N.E. winds are severe on that coast, 
and they should not adopt it; for it would be far better from Malta 
to steer for Candia, and from thence to make for Atrica, shaping 
their course for Alexandria. 

Winds and Currents.—The Sicilian Channel being the great road 
of communication between the eastern and western part of the 
Mediterranean, the winds agglomerate in it from the two parts wth 
more strength than they have each in its own part, so that the S.E. 
wind assumes there greater force; and it is the same with the 
westerly and N.W. wind, each driving the waters before them, and 
producing a current of eventwo miles an hour, which current, how- 
ever, decreases in proportion as the distance from the channel is in- 
creased. For the same reason, this channel occupying a position 
between the two portions, the winds in it are most variable, especially 
in summer, producing strong contrasts or contending winds and calms 
very frequently. hen the easterly winds prevail in summer they 
tend to N.E. with clear, and when westerly winds prevail they draw 
to N.W.; but in winter the former haul to S.E. and the latter to 
8.W., which are always dirty. 

At the time of the equinoxes, and particularly in autumn, calms 
and waterspouts are common; in fact, on the coast of Sicily these 
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take place every day, where the atmosphere is highly charged with 
electricity. , 

Passage of the Strait of Messina —Situated as the island of 
Sicily is at the southern extreme of Italy, it leaves a narrow but deep 
channel for the use of navigators by which they may have easy com- 
munication with the Tyrhean and Ionian Seas, without which they 
would have to make circuitous voyages. ‘Thus, vessels from the 
western ports of Rome and Naples having to go to the eastern coast 
of Sicily, or to the Adriatic or Levant, make use of this channel, 
which very much shortens their voyage; and it would be also of 
much use to those from the Gulf of Genoa and coast of Tuscany 
bound to Malta, Tripoli, or ports on the South coast of Sicily, the 
Adriatic or Levant, that cannot get round West of that island. 
Vessels also from the Levant and Adriatic to the western ports of 
Italv adopt it. 

Winds and Currents.—In the Struit of Messina it may be said 
that two winds predominate, which are those of the N.W. quarter, 
which, blowing on the North coast of Sicily and West coast of Italy, 
acquire considerable strength when they pass down the narrow strait 
with those from the N.E. quarter. During the summer or fine season, 
the winds draw towards ‘North and South, according as they are 
from N.W. or S8.E., the prevailing winds outside of the strait falling 
calm at night, yielding to a land wind. In winter time, contending 
opposite winds are frequent, while in the Tyrhean Sea northerly or 

.W. winds are blowing strong. In June there are Levanters and 
south-westers, their dividing line being the Strait of Messina. In 
these cases the clouds which are brought by them collect in the 
strait while a complete. calm: prevails there, until one of them over- 
powers the other, and penetrating the strait with strong squalls 
dissipates the clouds. : 

The passage of the strait sometimes offers considerable difficulty, 
vessels having to remain at either of its entrances until the wind goes 
down that opposes their passage, or, at least, allows them to beat 
through. And it would be imprudent in any navigator who has not 
an experienced pilot to attempt to pass it at night, even when the 
wind is established fair. Even by day a pilot is almost always indis- 
pensable, this being a class of persons who know how to use the counter 
currents and timely avoid the eddying currents, the situation of which 
they know by experience. 

In conclusion, the short portions of sea, of which the currents and 
winds have formed the subjects of consideration in the foregoin 
pages, and the narrows of the channels, the greater part of whic 
are studded with islands and rocks, and the uncertainty of the 
strength and direction of the current which prevails in them, i be 
on the part of the navigator, the utmost vigilance in passing them, 
especially at night orin cloudy days. Thence it is that, in conclusion, 
we caution them to lose no opportunity for determining the position of 
the ship by means of bearings of the land, or by the-use of the lead 
‘when near it. : 
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Such rectifications are doubly valuable at nightfall; the navigator 
then knows what he has to do should he come across a foul wind in 
the dark. There are channels in which a vessel may keep under mode- 
rate sail at night as well as by day; but the opportunities which 
daylight affords of this nature should not be lost. A navigator, for 
instance, who in the Malta Channel meets with a sudden westerly or 
S.W. gale, may lie by on either tack. But it would not be prudent 
to persist in doing so in the channel, because, before twenty-four 
hours are past, he would be so far to leeward that when he wanted 
shelter he would be too far to leeward to get it, and it would not 
be possible for him to find it, and he would have to run for some 
pore of Greece; while, if he bad availed himself of the opportunity, 

e might have taken shelter under Cape Passaro, and saved much 
wear and tear and straining of his ship. 

Again, should he in the same channel be overtaken by an easterly 
gale or one from S.E., he must not attempt to carry sail against 
it on any account, for the result would be that the current would 
rapidly set her over to Graham Shoal or the Esquerques, or she 
might be drifted on some part of the coast of Sicily, while availing 
herself of the shelter of some port at a favourable moment when she 
could do so she would avoid all danger of such an end, as well as 
tearing the vessel to pieces in the tremendous sea that would be up. 

The same observations apply to other channels when a gale from a 
foul quarter assaults them while they may be in with the land which 
a change of wind bas made a lee shore. Should this occur any- 
where on the coast of the Roman States, with winds from South or 
S.W., the vessel should make for Port Ferrajo, because if the gale 
continues her loss would be seriously endangered. , 

From all these considerations it may be concluded that the 
navigator in the Mediterranean must be constantly on the alert, and 
watchful and vigilant for the safety of his ship, especially in cloudy, 
dirty weather, so bad for its narrow siisanele and which a timely 
recourse to some harbour will secure, and thereby prevent an unfor- 
tunate lose, or, at least, the misfortune of being roughly treated by 
the gale and the ship unnecessarily distressed. 


‘ 
Tae American Monitors. 


The opinion of the Russian Admiral Lesoffsky on the Monitor 
system of the United States forms an important article in a semi-off- 
cial publication at St. Petersburg that is always devoted to these 
matters. It will be seen that the original faults of these vessels were, 
ebserved by the Russian officer, who was purposely sent to America 
fer. the purpose of reporting to his own government on the subject. ; 
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. The reports of the Admiral and Captains of the American iron-clad 
squadron of the bombardment of Charleston have offered a new occa- 
sion for expressing different opiaions as to what system of 1ron-clad 
shipbuilding generally preference is to be given, and what system is 
best suited to our navy. 

Supposing that those opinions (founded upon a special knowledge of 
the subject) will assist in clearing up this important and entirely new 
thing, especially in Russia, we present below two articles on this sub- 
ject; the first of them, by its clearness and general accessibility, will 
probably attract attention, even of those who, not belonging to the 
naval profession, are interested in the question of maritime defences 
adopted in Russia. 

The principal problems which bad to be solved in armour-plated 
shipbuilding were the following :— 

First.—The protection of vessels as much as possible from the 
danger of fire and sinking, wooden vessels being inevitably exposed to 
that from the destructive nature of the artillery of the present time; 
and 
Second.—The preservation of the lives of the crew from the terri- 
ble effects of firing, the common wooden vessels generally 3 In use Dot 
offering them that protection at all. 

The affair at Charleston demonstrated that both of these problems 
were most successfully solved by the Monitors. They came out of a 
terrible and unprecedented fire without a hole in any part of the 
vessels under water; their entire loss of men was confined to one man 
killed and a few wounded. The losses and injuries sustained by them 
were of such a nature as could be easily guarded against in future, 
and there was no necessity to take them into dock, as the repairs were 
all done in Port Royal, one of the most insignificant ports in North 
America. 

Until the present internal struggle called for extraordinary exertions, 
the Federal army and navy were neglected. Public opinion in the 
United States looked with doubt and derision upon the trials and ex- 
periments that were made on a large scale by the European powers 
for the solution of the question of armoured vevsels. In 1861, in 
view of the rebellion taking enormous proportions, the public mind 
became impressed with the importance of the subject, and on the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy, presented during an extra session 
of Congress, a competition was offered for the best system of con- 
struction of iron-clad or invulnerable vessels. 

The commission of naval officers to whom was entrusted the ex- 
amination of projects gave preference to three different systems; the 
vessels built according to those systems were named New Jronsides, 
Galena, and Monitor. The New Ironsides, constructed on the same 
main principles as most of the iron-clad frigates and floating-batteries 
of the European powers, did not present anything new: this vessel is 
acknowledged generally to be a success, except, however, in regard to 
peed and turning. The Galena aleo presented nothing new. Co- 
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vered with a light iron armour, supported by a weak backing, she 
proved very unsatisfactory. (Afterwards her armour was taken off, 
and she remained a common wouden vessel.) 

The Monitor, invented by Captain Ericsson, was built on entirely 
new principles; she was a covered box or raft, on which was placed a 
revolving turret. Any one who has observed the action of the waves 
on a common raft will understand the idea of the inventor. A raft 
does not rook on the waves, because the waves break over it; and if 
its parts can be bound together so firmly and effectually as to resist 
the destructive action of the waves, and vot allow the box itself to be 
filled with water, such a craft may be conveyed even through an open 
sea. An example is known that a large wooden raft, made in Canada, 
was successfully taken to England, though certainly, in going across 
the Atlantic, it must have been most of the time submerged, as it 
happens now with the Monitors. 

. Rejecting the high sides of vessels, to cover which thousands of 
pounds of iron would be required, the inventor of the Monitor hag 
gained, in comparison with other armoured vessels, the following ad. 
vantaves :— 

First.—A comparative cheapness i: construction. 

Second.—The insignificance of target presented to the enemy’s fire, 

Third.—The safety of the submerged part of the vessel from shots. 

Fourth.—The possibility of using guns of the heaviest calibres, and 
capability to give great thickness to the turrets and side armour easier 
than it could be done on armoured vessels of other systeins. 

The system of Captain Ericsson must not be confounded with the 
turretted aystem of Captain Coles. The latter places his turret on a 
common vessel with pretty high sides, for the protection of which by 
armour, as was mentioned before, an enormous weight of iron is re-. 
quired. Those are the advantages presented by Captain Ericsson’s 
system. In relation to the execution of details, the first Monitor pre- 
sented an extensive field for improvement. The famous action in 
Hampton Roads at the beginning of 1862 compelled the government 
of the United States to choose this system of vessels for coast defence 
in preference to others. Five large vessels of war very nearly became 
victims to the Merrimac, but were rescued by the timely arrival of the 
emall Monitor, which forced the Merrimac to leave the field of battle. 
. In reference to artillery, the. choice of the American government 
fell on the 15-inch Rodman gun. Up to that time the largest guns 
used in the navy were !1-inch Dahlgren guns, but the Monitor system 
is able to nse the largest guns, the defeating force of which is more 
effectual than that of the 11-inch guns. 

From that time it may be said that this class of vessels is sufficiently 
tried in America. We will briefly bring forth some of the most noted 
occasions on which their merits were exhibited. In order of time the 
following favourable news concerning Monitors transpired. First was 
the report by Commodore Rodgers of the storm encountered by him 
on the Atlantie Ocean, on board the Monitor Weehawken. This re- 
nowned naval officer went- to sea.in tow of.a steamer. in the same, way, 
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as all Monitors generally make their sea voyages. Near the Capes of 
the Delaware, perceiving the approach of a storm, Commodore Rodgers 
sent his companion to the nearest port, determining to remain at sea 
himself to test the Monitor under these circumstances. 

In his report he praises the qualities of the Weehawken observed by 

him during the storm. The other Monitors have repeatedly made sea 
passages during the tempestuous winter time. Out of their number 
only the first Monitor was lost, and that from causes more or less 
accessory. 
After this we have the intelligence of the action on the Ogeechee 
against sand batteries. The distance was from 400 to 600 fathoms, 
impediments preventing a nearer approach. Several other versels, 
armed partly with mortars, participated in the action. The fortifica- 
tions were completely demolished, though repaired during the night. 
The absence of land forces prevented the driving the enemy out of the 
forts, as the execution of the artillery alone at a distance of 400 fa- 
thoms was insufficient for that purpose. One of the enemy’s cruisers, 
. the Nashville, attempted tu break through the Monitors, but a 15-inch 
shell decided her fate. 

Thereupon follows the attack on Fort Sumter. <A careful study of 
this affair shows that the injuries sustained by the Monitors were more 
or less of a light character. Many weak points were di-covered, alxo 
many defects requiring alterations in the vessels already built, and 
some changes in those that were in process of building; but the main 
principle on which the system of building these ves<els was founded 
came out of this cffective trial with a complete triumph. 

The next trial was of a real naval character, 2 combat between two 
iron-clads, the Monitor Weehawken against the Atlanta. On both 
sides much was expected from the issue of this battle, but almost the 
first shot from the 15-inch gun of the Weehawken decided the affair 
in her favour. 

The Monitors continued to play, if not the principal, still, however, 
an important part at the siege of Charleston. Continually exposed to 
the fire of the enemy, for several months they obstinately occupy their 
position in an almost open roadstead, maintainihg a successful blockade 
of Charleston. All these circumstances certainly speak a great deal 
more for the usefulness uf the Monitors than againat them. The Inst 
accident to the Weehawken, which unexpectedly foundered in the 
midst of a whole squadron of similar vessels, while at an anchorage at 
which those vessels have remained so long a time with impunity, is 
not investigated, and it may be will only show that these vessels re- 
quire particular precautions and care, and that it is impossible to treat 
them as common vessels. . 

Such, in short, is the substance of the knowledge we have of the 
Monitors, 

In Russia, the Navy Department, in the person of his Highness the 
General Admiral and his nearest assistants, did not cease to follow 
from the beginning the trials of armoured shipbuilding in other states, 
but with prudent caution it was decided not to do anything until the 
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new vessels had been sufficiently tested. In consequence, after the 
firat battle between iron-clad vessels in. America, the Navy Department 
immediately sent out there several officers belonging to different 
branches of the naval service, to study those new. vessels on the spot. 
Those persons fulfilled the comu.ission with which they were charged 
in the most successful manner. Their reports confirmed the Navy 
Department in its conclasions that out of all known systems of iron- 
clads the Monitor was preferred for our coast defences, especially in 
our shallow waters. ‘The protection of Cronstadt, our principal naval 
port, an object of constant and particular solicitude of ov: Navy De- 
partment, presents besides such local conveniences for the use of those 
vessels ax cannot be found everywhere. In consequence of all this 
several vessels were commenced on the exact model of the American 
Monitors. ‘These vessels, destined exclusively for the protection of 
Cronstewit, rapidly and successfully move to completion. All the im- 
provements, the necessity of which has been proved by experience in 
America, will be introduced in our vessela, and it is expected that 
those vessels will be a very effective and necessary addition to our land 
defences of Cronstadt. 

At the same time the Navy Department did not neglect to adupt all 
measures to provide the new vessels with the most perfect artillery, 
and we hope that our single turreted vessels, representing the exact 
copy of the American Monitors, will be armoured with formidable 
artillery, combine all the new improvements, and give satisfaction to 
all the demands of contemporary military science. 

In addition to this, we did not stop on one system exclusively. 

With prudent calculation, concentrating all our efforts on means exclu- 
sively defensive, we shall bave at the same time, besides the Monitors, 
a few iron-clad vessels representing models of all the principal eystems 
now in nse, and which could be adapted to our exclusive and local 
condition. 
- In conclusion, we may say we have before us an extensive and vast 
road for the further study of this question and investigation of thoee 
improvement« which are called forth by numerous imperfections of all 
the aysteins of iron-clad vessels known at the present time. 

In examining the reports of the Captains of the Monitors which 
participated in the bombardment of Fort Sumter, knowing exactly the 
kind of battle the Monitors were engaged in, the injuries received by 
them, and remembering that notwithstanding a severe concentrated 
fire from the numerous Southern forts, the Federal fleet had only one 
naan killed and two wounded, we come inevitably to the conclusion 
that the attack on Charleston positively proves the Monitors capable 
to compete, and probably with chances of success, with the best iron- 
clad vessels of the French and English navies. 

It is true that, from injuries received in this battle, the Keokuk was 
sank, but it mnust not be forgetten that having been constructed on a 
different system, she was fastened imperfectly in confparison with her 
COMPANIONS, the injuries of which, though Mepertaet ‘were for the 
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most part of such a character as will be easily provided against in the 
Monitors that are now being built in our yards and factories. 

- For instance, on board the vessels that participated in the action of 
the 7th April, 1863, a great many bolts that fastened the turret plates 
were broken. In the pilot houses and turrets, where there was no 
inside iron sheathing the captains and the men at the guns were ex- 
posed to great danger from the nuts and ends of bolts rebounding in- 
side. Those nuts and pieces of bolts falling between the foundations 
of turrets and decks, prevented the turret from revolving. ‘The fire 
of the Monitors also was not so very effective from continual stoppages 
of the guns. Finally, there was some few more or less important 
defects and errors. 

A well considered new system of fastening iron plates in turrets, taken 
from experience, a large iron ring covering the space between the lower 
part of the turret and the deck, and the 9 inch cast steel gun are the 
means from which we expect a great deal. 

. Notwithstanding the defects of the American nONiOH. the strength 
shown by them during the bombardment is truly astonishing. The 
Southerners were firing from guns of the heaviest calibres at distances 
which probably were carefully measured before the commencement of 
the action; these distances being smaller than half the distance of an 
ordinary pointing fire, and yet not one of the monster charges pene-~ 
trated the turrets; the strongest experience of this kind was sustained 
by the Jassatc, and what was the result? A shot from a gun of a 
heavy calibre struck the upper edge of the turret, broke eleven plates, 
but did not penetrate the turret, though the strength of the shock was 
such that the projectile reboundiug upwards made an indentation of 
23 inches in the pilot house, and bent it on one side;-and notwith- 
standing all this, in the turret proper of the Passate, as well as in the 
turrets of the ether Monitors, there was no one killed or wounded: a 
result certainly very important and which confirms the great superiority. 
of the Monitor system over all other systems of armour plated vessels. 

The fighting test through which the Monitors bave passed is cer- 
tainly more effectual and decisive than the experiments made on plates 
representing the sides of a Warrior or a La Gloire; 4} inch plates of 
those were fractured. by occasional shots. 

We may well ask what would have become of the vessels covered 
by such plates, and their sides presenting a larger target, and if (as it 
happened with the Nahant) they would be exposed for some time to 
a concentrated fire of 100 guns at a distance less than 1,500 feet! 
It is not difficult to answer. Not only the Warrior with La Glotre, 
but all those Minotaurs, Northumberlands, Magentas, and Solferinos, 
constructed on improved models, would be sunk 3 in such circumstances; 
while the Nahant got out of the action with injuries Rompareevely: 
not: very important. 

In examining the reports of the captains we can find several other 
places confirming the solidity of the Monitors. With the exception. 
of: the Keokuk and Passaic all the vessels of the. squadron were in a 
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condition to continue the fight, and it was only the signal of the ad- 
miral (to stop the battle) that made them stop the attack. The Mo- 
nitors, Weehawken, Montauk, Patapsco, and Catskill, after a hot 
action of forty minutes, had no serious injuries, not only in their tur- 
rets, but in any other parts of the vessels. In one word, from: what+ 
ever side you look upon the results of the battle, they are positively 
favourable to the Monitor system of constructing vessels, inasmuch as 
the same is subject to improvements which can be partly adopted on 
the Monitors building at the present time, and unconditionally on those 
that are to be built. 

Passing to the reproach of slowness of fire from the Monitors, it is 

easy to prove that taking into consideration the present state of artil- 
lery, the number of projectiles fired within a certain specified time is 
not so very important as is the degree of destruction they produce, 
Five shots from the Weehawken were quite sufficient to force the 
Atlanta, a beautiful iron-clad corvette, which cost the Southerners a 
million of dollars, to strike her flag. And it is certain that nine shots 
from a 15-inch gun fired by the Passaic in forty-five minutes would 
do a great deal of harm to the Warrior or Black Prince. In three 
quarters of an hour the Federal squadron let out 139 projectiles, exs 
cluding three shots that the Keokuk made, and remembering that the 
admiral’s ship, the New Ironsides, scarcely participated in the fight, i 
appears that the mean number of shots fired from the fourteen guns of 
the remaining seven Monitors, during the action, was nine, or one shot 
for every five minutes, a result, if not particularly brilliant, still very 
satisfactory, if we remember that the continual stoppages in firing aré 
partly explained by inevitable accidents in first experiments, and for 
the most part are set aside by another system of artillery, possible 
improvements in loading guns, and port stoppers. 
k In conclusion, it will not be amiss to remark that in examining the 
reports of the captains who participated in the bombardment of the 
7th of April, we are far from affirming that their vessels were perfect; 
No, certainly not. -Monitors, like all other specimens of shipbuilding; 
have their defects. They are not easily managed; they are unsuited 
for passages of long duration; for fight against fortresses they are 
nearly useless; and notwithstanding this, it can be boldly asserted that 
not only eight months ago, when we commenced their construction, 
but at the present time, after all the experiments and latest inventions, 
it is difficult to designate any other system for constructing coast ves- 
sels more useful for the defence of Cronetadt from an attack from sea, 
to navigate narrow and shallow channels, and particularly is there no 
other system more suitable to the means of construction we had in 
Russia in. the summer of 1863. 

The Monitors that are being constructed at the Petersburgh yards 
undoubtedly are not in a condition to cope with Cherbourg or to take 
Portsmouth; but they will perform their part of duty, and will be of 
such use as to prevent an unmolested bombardment of the fortifications 
— the port . eet which are 80 impertast to Russs, 
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Cruise oF THE “ Mornina Stak” AMONG THE Paciric IsLaxps. 


We find the following interesting account of the cruize of the Morn: 
tng Star in the Pacific Commercial Advertiser, by Captain James, het 
commander. 


Dear Sir,—In the following report of the Morning Star's cruise, 
you may find something that will interest you. Sailing from Hono- 
lulu on the 7th of November, 1863, we arrived at Apaiang on the 
24th. The passage was for the most part pleasant. Found Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham in usual health and good spirits. We lay in the lagoon 
until the 29th and left for Tarawa. Having a head wind we did not 
get to anchor until the Ist of December. Fouud the Hawaiian mis- 
sionaries well, but out of food. Having no supplies for them on 
board, gave them some poi and flour from the veasel’s stores. On the 
4th, having finished our business here, started for Apaiang at lh. p.m., 
anchored on the reef. Mr. Bingham came on board from the Ercning 
Star, and left his mail and packages; he expressed himself much 
pleased with his printiug press, and hopes to do much good with it. 
At 4h. p.m. parted from Mr. Bingham and started for Pitt Island, 
arriving at 10h. a.m. the next day, and anchored inside the lagoon, 
near the residence of Mr. Randall. That gentleman being absent, we 
were kindly received and assisted in our work by his agents. 

Having completed our work here, we left the lagoon on the 10th, 
and shaped our course for Millii Island. At 8h. 30m. the following 
morning saw the S.E. point of Millii, passing through the passage on 
the N.E. point of Attole at noon. We sailed through this beautiful 
lagoon and anchored off the station on Millii Island at sundown. Our 
steward, Frank Sylvia, who had been sick most of the time since 
leaving Honolulu, was discharged here at his own request. His dis- 
ease was the dropsy in one of its worst forms, and being sick he would 
be kindly cared for by the men at the oil stations, and be more com- 
fortable on shore than on board the vessel. We landed him with such 
articles as would conduce to his comfort. Concluding our buaineas 
here, we left for Jalinet on the 16th, where we arrived on the J8th; 
on the 20th left for Ebon, arriving on the 22nd, and anchored inside. 
Found Mr. Snow and family all well, also the other foreigners residing 
here. 

The King and Chiefs were all on a cruise tothe North, consequently 
times were very quiet, and no roguery going on. It is much to the 
credit of the common natives here that when their chiefs ure absent 
they are hardly ever known to steal, but when all are here, they are 
the greatest thieves in the group. 

On Friday the 26th, Mr. Snow and family came on board, bound 
for Strong Island. We left Ebon for Namorik, arriving there the 
next morning, leaving the same night for Ocean Island, and on the 
3ist made the island. Saw the barque Harvest, of Honolulu, had 
taken two blackfish. At 10h, a.m. started for Pleasant Island, arriving 
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January 2nd. Found the people here very noisy and turbulent. 
Stopped to trade with them for an hour or two and went on our way 
for Strong Island, arriving on the 5th. Here we lanced Mr. Snow 
and family at their old home on Dove Island. ‘The natives seemed 
much pleased with their arrival. 

At 3h. p.m. we left for westward, touching at M‘Askill on Decem- 
ber 8th, and at Wellington on the llth. Here we found an honest 
industrious race, for which much credit is due to the foreigners residing 
on the island for teaching them these qualifications. They indeed are 
a pattern colony of natives, and probably not matched by any other in 
Micronesia. 

Leaving this island we arrived at Ascension the 12th, and anchored 

in Kitti Harbour. Mr. Sturges came on board and reports himself 
and family, excepting Mrs. S. who was then unwell, in good health. 
Mr. S. was much pleased with the bell, which was landed the day 
after. Its welcome chimes came off, reminding us of him and inends 
far away. 
_ We remained in Kitti Harbour for some time, finding the natives a 
graceless set of scamps. ‘They did not steal the mainmast or tbe an- 
chors for the simple reason that they could not carry them off. Out- 
side of the few who are under the influence of the mission, a more 
vicious race cannot be found in the Pacific. ‘The barque Vickery, on 
her way here a short time ago, touched at Bordelaise Reef, and there 
saw the wrecks of two vessels, and found in a box on shore a commus 
nication from Captain Bush, of the Ltholiho, dated December 29th, 
1861, the particulars of which you will receive from Mr. Sturges. 

On the 26th we took our departure from Ascension, tcuching at 
Wellington Island on the 30th, and left for Providence Island, where 
we arrived on the 4th of February. Crui-ed along its southern shore 
Withaut seeing any signs of inhabitants from the vessel. Went in 
shore in the boat and found on an island about midway on the south- 
ern reef, a few houses having quite recently been inhabited, and by 
articles Jeft behind in an apparently hurried departure, they were 
doubtless a band of Marshall Islanders who had made this their tem- 
porary home. Qn attempting to cross the island, a cause for their 
hasty exit was seen. Quite a large space in the centre of the island 
had lately been the scene of some convulsion of nature, apparently 
volcanic; the earth was thrown up in confused masses, and the trees 
in and around were broken and blasted as if from the effects of great 
heat without actual fire. The wanderers, who doubtless witnessed 
this strange ecene, may yet be heard from, and more particulars gained 
in regard to it. Providence Island is in form an irregular parallelo- 
gram, in extent E.b.S. and W.b.N. about twelve miles; its width, ive 
to six miles; long. of its centre 160° 56’ E., lat. 9° 52'N. There are 
on its reef ten islands, the largest of which is on the East end. There 
are two passages into the lagoon on the South shore, the best of which 
is abcut five miles from the East point. On the lagoon shore of. the 
island, where the houses were, was seen a portion of the top sides of 
x vessel which has been many years.a wreck. Scattered along the. 
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outer shore were many red wood logs, some of them of great size. 
We saw but few cocoanut trees, but pandanus were more plenty. We 
saw no breadfruit, but there may be some on the larger island. 

‘ At sundown we shaped our course for Strong Island, where we 
arrived in the afternoon of the 6th, and made an attempt to get in the 
lee harbour ; but not succeeding, we worked around the East part of 
the island, and went into South harbour on Sunday morning. Here 
we lay until Saturday morning, when we left, having on board Mr. 
Snow and family. We were much pleased with the conduct of the 
natives, particularly the Christian part. Thursday, February 18th, 
arrived at Ilinglablab (Elmore of the charts). Here we found Time- 
tar, the King of Ebon, with his principal chiefs of the group. This 
island is very irregular in its form, ita greatest extent is N.W. and 
S.E. twenty-five miles. In productiveness it is one of the poorest in 
the group. There is one passage on its South side and several on its 
eastern and northern sides. The long. of its centre is 168° 48’ E., 
Jat. 79 29’ N. It offers no inducement to vessels, Leaving this place 
we arrived at Namorik on the 22nd; leaving the same night for Ebon, 
where we arrived and anchored the next morning on the shelf near 
the mission. 

During our absence to the westward there had been much sickness 
and many of the people had died: the disease was described as an 
influenza. On the afternoon of the 23rd, one native killed another 
with a spear, stabbing him through the neck, producing almost instant 
death. The only excuse made by the murderer was that the other 
had some time previous refused to share a fish with him. The two 
parties belonged to different ends of the island, and when we left all 
were under arms, the one side threatening vengeance, the other to 
defend. 

Arrived at Jaliuet on the 28th, and being Sunday went in and 
anchored under the lee of Imurott Island, in the same spot where the 
ill fated M‘Kenzie met his death. On Monday morning we sent 
divers down to the wreck and succeeded in making fast to the keel, 
and having a strong gang of natives on board, we soon hauled up about 
fifteen feet of it, which was very much decayed and perfectly honey- 
combed by the worms. While we were stripping off the few sheets 
of copper that still remained on it, the natives stood or sat around it 
in seeming unconcern ; many of them no doubt were actors in the sad 
tragedy that sent the ill fated schooner and her murdered crew to rest 
in their coral beds. This is one of many such scenes that have oc- 
curred in the Pacific, and what of it? The birth of a prince is the 
signal for expending millions in powder and bunting; but not one 
charge of powder, not one chivalrous arm in all the navies of the world 
is raised to protect or avenge the poor traders that go forth boldly into 
strange waters and develope the commerce that pays for all. On our 
first visit we learnt of the death of George Cunningham. He came 
here at the head of a gang of pirates from Ebon, and succeeded in rob- 
bing the station once, and in the second attempt was shat by one of 
the men belonging to the station. He was the instigator of the rob- 
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beries committed on the night the Maria was wrecked, and afterwards 
robbed the storehouse of Mr. Cappello, of Ebon. On the death of 
his protector, the old King Kiatooke, he and his gang ran away in the 
night and landed at Jaliuet, where he ended his career of crime. His 
antecedents in Japan and New Bedford inark him what he was, a 
desperate villain. 

On the Ist of March we left Jaliuet for Millii, where we arrived 
on the 7th. Here too death had been busy with the inhabitants, many 
of whom had died from the same disease that was raging at Ebon. 
The brig Kohala was here a short time after our first visit, having 
taken no oil since leaving Honolulu. Frank Sylvia, the steward, died 
five days after we left. He left no message of any kind. We obtained 
from the natives here a small copper tank with screw top, such as is 
sometimes used as cabin magazine on board merchant vessels. The 
natives say they found it on the beach a number of years ago. 

A black barque was seen off the South side of the island a few 
days before our arrival; she was cutting in a sperm whale at the time. 

Sailed on the 10th of March for Honolulu. With the exception of 
the first three days we have had light unfavourable winds the whole 
passage. Crossed the meridian in lat. 32° 40’ N., and on the Ist of 
April; sighted Oahu at noon on the 17th. At half past one on the 
afternoon of the 18th, anchored outside of the harbour of Honolulu. 

I have not remarked on the work of the different missions we have 
visited, knowing that from the missionaries themselves you will receive 
reports. To their unvarving kindness and hospitality I can cheerfully 
attest, and if a good modest deportment is any sign of a bettered con- 
dition among the natives under their influence, their labour has not 
been in vain. 


THe JAPANESE. 


It appeare that the Japanese steamer Kandinmarrah has arrived at 
Kanagawa, eighteen days from Honolulu. The Americans who came 
in her say that the Japanese conducted themselves admirably on board, 
taking the position of the vessel daily by the sun, and brought her, in 
seamanlike manner, into the bay without accident. The appearance 
of the steamer from America with news from the ambassadors created 
a great excitement both amongst the Americans and Japanese. The 
foreigners were anxious to hear how the Japanese had been received 
in America, and the Japanese were fearful lest the ambassadurs would 
not survive the great trip ncross the pond. However, all doubts were 
dispelled when the great mail was distributed. 

A letter from Richard H. Dana, Jun., in Japan, gives. an interesting 
account of the religion of this peculiar people : — 


- “ The two great religious systems of Japan. are Buddhiem, an East 
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India exotic, but the most influential, and the Sin Syn, the ancient 
national faith. These are siid to exfoliate into thirty or more sects. 
The number of points presented has probably dissipated the electricity 
of theological controversy. They do not indulve in polemics, but 
agree in demanding the utter exelusion of Christianity. I saw none 
of those signs of decay and neglect about their temples which one so 
often meets with in China. The buildings are in good repair, the 
floors well matted, the worshippers numerous, and the worship decent 
and grave. Neither here nor in China have the idulatries any traces 
of bloody or obscene rites. ‘There is no instruction cunnected with 
public worship. It consists in unbloody offerings, a chanting of a few 
words of almost unknown signification to the priests themselves, 
counting of beads on a rosary, accompanied by dull beating of gongs, 
kneelings and prostrations, and processions, and burning of tapers and 
incense sticks. They have fasts and festivals for all ages, classes, and 
purposes, which, I suspect, possess a strong hold on the peaple. 

‘* Missionaries, strictly speaking, there are none. Since the utter 
extermination of Christianity in blood and fire, in the seventeenth 
century, missionaries have been prohibited. By the late treaties, they 
allow foreigners to build churches and practise their worship within 
the limits assigned for their residence; but they tolerate no preaching 
or teaching to the natives, nor the circulation of religious books. The 
people at home must not delude themselves into the belief that any 
strictly missionary work is doing or can be done in Japan. No cler- 
gymen are of any service here but scholars and gentlemen; men who 
can master the language and literature of Jnpan, get an insight into 
the genius of its institutions, gain personal influence, remove prejudices, 
and prepare the way for the future.” | 


[The foregoing entirely coincides with the opinion expressed in the 
interesting papers which we have just concluded on Japan.—Ep. ] 





An ACT FOR REGULATING THE PROVING aND SALE or CHar 
CABLES AND ANCHORS. 


Whereas it is essential, for the better security of lives and property 
afloat in sea-going ships, to make provision for the proper testing of 
chain cables and anchors: be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authurity of the same, as follows :— 

1. Any corporation, public body, or company may erect and main- 
tain proving establishments, apparatus, and machinery suitable for the 
testing of chain cables or anchors, and may, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any previous Act limiting the amount of money to be raised 
by such corporation or publie body, or company, raise money for that 
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parpose by way of loan, secured by mortgage of such establishments, 
apparatus, and machinery, and of the income to be derived therefrom, 
or of other property of sach corporation, public body, or company: 
provided always as follows :— 

(1.) Nothing in this Act shall relieve any corporation or public body 
from the necessity of obtaining for any borrowing by them ander this 
Act the consent of any authority or person whose consent is by law 
requisite to any borrowing by them otherwise than under this Act. 

(2.) Where the consent of any authority or person is not by lw 
requisi‘e to any borrowing by any corporation or public body other- 
wise than under this act, the consent of the Commissioners of Her 
Majeaty’s Treasury to any borrowing by that corporation or pablic 
body under this Act is hereby made requisite. 

(3.) Nothing in this Act shall empower any company to borrow 
money under this Act otherwise than in such manner and subject to 
such restrictions as are prescribed in relation to any borrowing by them 
fur purposes other than the purposes of this Act, and if none are pre- 
scribed, then in such manner and under such restrictions as may be 
prescribed by resolation of the company adopted by three-fifths at 
least of the votes of the shareholders of the company present (person- 
ally or by proxy) at a general meeting of the company specially con- 
vened for the purpose. 

(4.) Any mortgage or charge created or to be created under any 
power existing at the passing of this Act on any property of any such 
corporation, public body, or company, other than sach establishments; 
Rpparatas, and machinery as aforesaid, shall have priority over any 
mortgage created under the powers of this Act on the same property. 

2. ‘The Lords of the Committee of Privy Coancil appointed for the 
consideration of matters relating to trade and foreign plantations, 
hereafter in this Act called the Board of Trade, may from time to time 
grant to any curporation, public body, or company, person or persons 
erecting any proving establishment, apparatus, and ovachinery suitable 
for the testing of chair cables or anchors lieence to test chain cables 
and anchors under this Act, and the board may suspend or revoke any 
licence so granted, if the board shall see occasion; and the expression 
* Tester” in this Act applies to every corporation, public body, or 
company, person or persons to whom sach licence shall be granted, so 
long as such licence continues in force: provided, that such a licence 
shall not be granted in any case unless and until the proving estalrish- 
ment, apparatus, and machinery erected have been inspected by an 
Inspector appointed as by this Act provided, and have been certified 
by hin as proper and effictent for their purposes. 

8. The Buard of Trade «hall, as soon after the passing of this Act 
as the services of an inspector for the purposes of this Act appear to 
them to be required, and afterwards from time to time as vacancies 
occur, Appoint a fit person to act as inapector of proving establish- 
ments, apparatus, and machinery under this Act, and may from time 
to time, at pleasure, remove free his offee any person so appoirted ; 
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and such inspector shall, in the execution of his duties, conform to any 
regulations from time to time made by the Board of Trade. 

4. Any licence granted as aforesaid shall be renewable annually, 
and the same shall not in any case be renewed in any year unless and 
until the proving establishment, apparatus, and machinery in respect 
whereof such licence was granted have been inspected by the inspector 
within that year, and have been certified by him as proper and efficient 
for their purposes. 

5. On the original grant of every such licence, and on every annual 
renewal of every such licence, there shall be paid such fee not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds as the Board of ‘Trade from time to time appoint; all 
such fees to be paid to the Board of Trade, and to be by them paid 
into the Receipt of her Majesty’s Exchequer, and to be carried to and 
form part of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

6. ‘he inspector shall receive such salary and allowances as may 
from time to time be directed by the Board of Trade, with the consent 
of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, out of money to be 
provided by Parliament for the purpose. 

7. Every tester shall, with all reasonable despatch, subject every 
chain cable or anchor that shall be brought to the proving establish- 
ment of such tester for the purpose of being proved, and (unless the 
parties interested may otherwise agree) in the order in which such 
chain cables and anchors respectively shall be so brought, to the same 
tensile strain as that to which chain cables and anchors respectively of 
similar size, weight, or description are or shall be subjected before 
being received for the use of her Majesty’s naval service, and shall 
stamp every five fathoms in length of every such chain cable, and also 
every such anchor, with a stamp or die to be provided for that purpose 
by the tester, and approved by the Board of Trade, denoting that such 
chain cable or anchor has been “proved,” and which shall bear the 
mark of the tester. 

8. Every tester may make such charges for the testing and stamp- 
ing with proof mark any chain cable or anchor as such tester may 
think fit, not exceeding the scale of charges authorized by the Board 
of Trade; and such tester shall affix upon some conspicuous part of 
the proving establishment a table of the charges so authorized to be 
taken by such tester; and such table shall be painted upon a board or 
boards in distinct black letters on a white ground or in white letters 
upon a black ground, or may be printed in legible characters on paper 
affixed to such board or boards; and it shall not be lawful for suck 
tester to make any alteration in such table or in any of the charges 
therein specified until such alteration shall have been approved by the 
Board of Trade, and the tester shall have caused notice in writing of 
the intended alteration to be written or printed on paper, and such 
paper shall have been, for a period of not less than three months, 
affixed to such table, so that the samo shall be clearly legible by all 
persons who may consult such table. 

. 9. Any tester may detain any chain cable or anchor. which shall 
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have been so tested until such charge shall be paid; and if such charge 
shall not be paid within three months after the testing of such chain 
cable or anchor, the tester may cause such chain cable or anchor to be 
sold by auction, and shall out of the purchase money deduct the ex- 
pen-ses of such sale, and all other expenses incurred by such tester 
with respect to such chain cable or anchor, including all lawful charges 
on the same, and shall pay the surplus thereof (if any), on demand, to 
the owner of such chain cable or anchor, or to the captain or master 
of the vessel, or other person on whose application the chain cable or 
anchor had been tested. 

10. When any tester shall have tested and stamped any chain cable 
or anchor, such tester shall, if requested by the person on whose ap- 
plication the same was tested, within one month after such testing, 
make out and deliver, free of charge, to such person a certificate of 
such testing. 

11. From and after the first day of July one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-five it shall not be lawful for any maker of or dealer 
in chain cables or anchors to sell or contract to sell for the use of any 
vessel any chain cable whatever or any anchor exceeding in weight 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds, unless such chain cable or anchor 
shall have been previously tested and duly stamped in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act; and if any person acts in contravention of 
this provision he shall for every such offence, upon a summary convic- 
tion for the same before a justice of the peace, or in Scotland before 
any sheriff, justice, or magistrate, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
Fifty Pounds. 

12. If any person shall stamp or assist in stamping any chain cable 
or anchor with the stamp of any tester, or with a stamp or mark pur- 
porting to be the stamp of any tester, without the authority of the 
tester whose stamp shall have been so used or counterfeited, or with 
any other stamp or mark, for the purpose or with the intention of 
passing such chain cable or anchor, or of allowing or assisting in the 
same being passed as a chain cable or anchor duly tested and stamped 
under the powers of this Act, or if any person, knowing any such 
chain cable or anchor to bave been so wrongfully marked or stamped 
as aforesaid, sball sell the same, or shall deliver the same to any per- 
son to be taken or used as part of the equipment of any vessel, or if 
any person shall write out and deliver to any person any certificate or 
document purporting to be a certificate under this Act, that any chain 
cable or anchor has been tested and stamped under the provisions of 
this Act, knowing that the chain cable or anchor referred to in such 
certificate or document had not been so tested or stamped, every per- 
son so offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, or in Scotland of an 
offence, and for every such misdemeanor or offence shall be liable, in the 
discretion of the Court, to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 
Two Years, with or without hard labour, and with or without solitary 
confinement. 

13. No maker of, or dealer in, chain cables or anchors, ehipowner, 
er other person, shall by reason of this Act, or of anything done there- 
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wnder, be relieved from any responsibility in respect of any chain cable 
or anchor made, sold, or used by him to which, but for this Act, he 
would have been subject. 

14. Nothing in this Act shall affect any contracts which may be 
made by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for the supply of 
any chain cables or anchora to any of her Majesty’s dockyards or for 
the use of any of her Mayesty’s ships. 

15. This Act shall continue in force to the first day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-two, and no longer. 


ee ee te ae ane 


HaBits aND CUSTOMS OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDERS. 


At a short diatance beyond Kaneohe the path leads along the sea 
shore. ‘The whole scene is highly picturesque. The beach is com- 
posed of a very fine coral eand of a dazzling whiteness,. interspersed 
with long veins of basaltic rock in low and smooth beds. On the land 
side, and near the surge, stand a few native dwellings, over which the 
cocoanut tree suspends its fantastic and beautiful fuliage; seaward, the 
foam-crested breakers come rolling in with the speed of the swiftest 
racehorse and a voice of thunder, as they break on the beach close to 
the fect of the traveller. 

While journeying along this shore I met a singular looking object. 
His face was bronzed bya tropical sun, his eyes were blood-shotten, 
and a short woollen shirt was his only garment. His haggard face, 
his matied hair and beard, his rapid steps, almost induced me to be- 
lieve be had just escaped from a retreat for the insane. He was once 
a white man; but a four years’ intercourse with the most debased and 
wretched of the natives had turned him into a complete savage. He 
could hardly read, much less write his own name. ‘The poor man was 
@ libel on the enlightened state of Connecticut, for from that part of 
the United States he originally came. He refuxed to tell his name. 
At this, however, I was not surpri-ed. His downcast eyes indicated 
a sense of shame of his abject cundition. Hia personal mien and ap- 
pearance established more firmly than ever in my own mind the theory 
that the white man, severed from the civilizing influences of society, 
ig capable of becoming a more debared wretch than the savages or 
aborigines among whom he lives. Such a scene is calculated to draw 
tears from the eyes of angels, and to fill the bosom of any living man 
witb sorrow for the brutal condition of many of his apecies. I have 
witnessed many sucli scenes in the Sandwich Islands; and they are 
numerous in the islands scattered over the wide Pacific Ocean. 

This portion of the shore abounds with a large nomber of singular 
coral reefa. They are of a circuiar form, and vary from a few rods to 
a mile in diameter. They are usually elevated to within a few inches 
of medium tide, at which time the natives réach them in canoes, and 
wade over them to procure shell-fish. Althongh these circular reefs 
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are located near the shore, and are raised near the surface of the ocean, 
they retreat so precipitately that their bases can hardly be fathomed ; 
and there is sufficient depth of water around them for any purpose. 

Beyond these reefs thore are numerous fixh-ponds. Their dimen- 
sions range from one toa hundred acres. Their relative size is indi- 
calive of the wealth and power of their respective owners. The 
smaller ponds belong to the poorer of the native subjects: the larger 
are owned by the king and his principal chiefs. ‘They are formed 
simply by extending a wall of coral over a portion of the reefs lining 
the shore. ‘The huge walls inclosing the largest are of ancient date, 
and were raised when feudal chieftains could command the bodies, 
souls, and lives of tte common people; but now portions of them were 
beaten down by the ever-rolling tides. Many of these ponds are lo- 
cated at some distance from the shore, and supplied by fresh water 
from the neighbouring mountains, Over all the shores of the group 
these fish ponds abound. Next to their taro plantations they are 
prized by the natives, fur their contents are highly valued as an indis- 
pensable article of food, and sacredly guarded; but, after all their pre- 
cautions, some thievish native will sometimes come along in the night 
and extract a few of their finny tenants for his own immediate use. 
Almost invariably, however, he gets detected. With most of the 
Hawaiians, as with the old Spartans, the crime consists in detection, 
not in the theft. 

These fish-ponds are not unfrequently a source of much gratification 
to the fatigued and hungry traveller. On entering a native house 
just at sunset, and after a day’s hard riding, it is not uncommon for a 
good-natured old dame to step up to him, pass her hand across his 
chest, and ask him, with a maternal solicitude, “If he is full?” On 
receiving a negative reply, out runs a young girl, or one of her sons, 
and launches a small canoe on the waters of the pond. It is easy to 
guess the nature of their errand. In an incredibly short time, having 
been baked amid ample fulds of the dark green ti Jeaf ( Dracena ter- 

minalis), a huge calabash of fish, accompanied with boiled taro and 
poi, as the taste of the traveller may be suited, is spread before him. 
Some twenty pair of black eyes may be glancing at him, but it only 
remains for him to lay aside his fustidiousness and satiefy the demands 
of the inner man. No class of people on earth can be more generous 
to the foreigner than the very poorest of the Hawaiians. He may 
partake of their best fare, such as it is, and they will make no demand 
upon his purse. But this does not intimate that they are ungrateful 
for a “consideration.” 

While pursuing my way towards Kualoa, a rather novel scene pre- 
sented itself. Five or six women, up to their waists in mud and water, 
and nearly nude, were cleaning out an old taro patch, with the inten- 
tion of converting it into a fish-pond. The Hawaiian women are 
almost amphibious. Almost incredible statements may be made of 
their wonderful aquatic exercises. Strange as it may seem to.a fo- 
reigner—an American especially—to see a woman almost buried in 
mud like an eel, to herself it is nothing, for she is fond of dabbling in 
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water. And although these women looked as if they might have been 
born the tenants of this very slough, or just risen up from the Arca- 
dian Styx, they were merely forming a fixhpond for the reception of a 
few of the finny tribe that their brothers, husbands, or fathers were 
then catching on the reefs. 

If the Hawaiians cannot be strictly termed a labouring people it 1s 
certain that the women do their part. But, whatever may be said of 
them as a people, it is also certain that they do not compel their women 
to subserve the same serfdom that brutalizes many of the women of 
the conmon Arabs, the Caffres, and even the North American Indians. 

Although the duties of the Sandwich Island women may not be very 
arduous they are much varied. One of their most tedious and favourite 
duties is sometimes to drive stock to market. During these engage- 
ments some of the most ludicrous scenes occur. On ascending an 
eminence just beyond the fishponds, I noticed a group of native women 
squatting down under the shade of a wide spreading and beautiful 
pandanus tree (Tectorius et odoratissimus). On coming up with 
them I found them surrounding an enormous hog. The day was un- 
usually warm, and the beast lay panting as if he were about to breathe 
his last. To his welfare this female group bestowed the most assi- 
duous attentions. Their dress was scant, but several of them had 
evidently taken off their only garments, soaked them in water from 
their calabashes, and spread them over his swinish majesty for the ex- 
press purpose of keeping him cool, while a few others were employed 
in fanning him. 

The usual method of conveying pigs to market is to tie the four feet 
tovether and run a pole through them, each end being supported on 
the shoulders of two natives, who trot off at no very despicable speed. 
But this brute would probably have weighed nearly five hundred 
pounds. The silly affection these women displayed towards their 
favourite convinced me that they cherished not the least respect for 
the prohibitory laws of the Jewish Scriptures, much less those of the 
Koran; and yet they were trying to drive him to market for sale. An 
old adage tells us that “a good man is merciful to his beast ;” but it 
may not be argued that mercy toa brute ix always indivative of “ good- 
ness.” Such was the construction I placed on this old passage in its 
application to these women. They were simply taking their pet to 
market. Already had he been driven several miles. Ilis guardians 
would have to conduct him over the brow of the fearful Pali, and then 
they would be six miles distant from Honolulu. It would occupy at 
least thirty-six hours to accomplish this purpose; but it would be 
achieved, for the Sandwich Islanders—the women especially—have a 
large share of patience where little exertion is required. They would 
watch his movements by day, and sleep by his side at night. They 
had fixed his price in tho market, and they wished to get him there in 
® condition as good as possible.— Sandwich Island Notes. 
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Tue Pracock TESTIMONIAL. 


About twenty-four years ago Captain George Peacock took the 
first ships that ever navigated the Pacific by sterm through the Straits 
of Magellan,—viz., on the 18th of September, 1840, and arrived in 
Chile after a most prosperous and expeditions voyage. This of course 
was hailed at that time by the enthusiastic inhabitants of Valparaiso 
with the liveliest satisfaction and joy, and is now celebrated not only 
in the historical annals of Chile, but also in those of Bolivia, Peru, 
Equador, and New Granada, as the commencement of a new era in 
the political and commercial prosperity of those enlightened republics, 
followed up as it has been by the modern improvements of railways, 
electric telegraphs, gas, waterworks, &c., in a manner unequalled by 
any other countries in the world. 

But in effecting this important service there is no doubt that 
Captain Peacock sacrificed his commission and high standing in the 
British navy, thus transferring the advantages of his scientific attain- 
ments and ingenious resources with his characteristic zeal and untiring 
perseverance to the overcoming of all difficulties as Marine Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, as well as when 
in personal command of one or other of the steamers on tlie coast. 
Iie was also Chief Superintendent in the absence of Mr. Wheelwright, 
and obtained the estimation not only of the several governments 
themselves, but of every one who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance on the West coast of South America. In fact, his urbanity of 
manner and impartial conduct, combined with an intelligent, straight- 
forward, and gentlemanly demeanonr to high and low, rich and poor, 
won him the golden opinions of all, But after the line was estab- 
lished he proceeded to England in charge of the first mails across the 
Isthmus of Panama under the royal mail contract, reaping no advan- 
tage or reward whatever from the sacrifice he had made or the position 
he had held, and returned to England a poorer man, in 2 pecuniary 
point of view, than when he left its shores, besides the loss of his 
commission in the royal navy. 

These facts, and the high feeling of respect and esteem with which 
he has ever been regarded by those who knew him in the Pacific, have 
induced a few friends from the West coast now residing in Europe to 
initiate a movement in London, with a view to its being responded to 
by all the admirers of Captain Peacock’s enterprise, as well as in the 
tesa cities and seaports of the respective republics of Chile, Bo- 

ivia, Pern, Equador, and New Grannda particularly, to present him 
with a testimonial which they trust will be worthy of the occasion. 
With this object a committee has been formed, consisting of the 
following gentlemen, and as, from a personal knowledge or Captain 
Peacock, we sincerely wish success to the undertaking, we add the 
names and addresses of tliese gentlemen, and shall be happy to for- 
ward their object all in our power. | 

Committee :—Admiral J. A. Duntze, Woolwich; R. Heatley, Esq., 
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(Messrs. Heatley, Cowan, and Co.,) London; J. Henderson, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., Conservative Club, London; Sor Don Manuel M. Cotes, 
Paris; J. Brice, Esq., Marley Lodge, Devonshire; ‘T. R. Grav, Ex<q., 
Kingserange, Dalbeattie, Dumfries ; C. Rowe, Esq., (Messrs. Graham, 
Kelley, and Co.,) Liverpool; T. Jump, Exq., Haverstock Hill, London ; 
W. Lyon, Esq., The Hermitage, Woking, Surrey; J. Whitehead, 
Esq., Brock Hill, Devonshire; Messrs. Thomas, La Chambre, and 
Co., Paris; General R. Herrera, Florence; H. Bland, Esq., Hillfields, 
Berkshire; Sor Don Francisco G. De Luzarraga, Paris; J. Duncan, 
Esq., 59, Pull Mall, London; H. Wyman, Esq., Ryde, Isle of Wight ; 
with power to add to the number. Honorary Secretary: Sor Don 
Manuel de la Quintana, 37, Russell Square, London. Treasurer: 
Richard Heatley, Esq., (Messrs. Heatley, Cowan, and Co.,) Great St. 
Helens, London. 
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28. Canea, Mole Candia Isld, 35° 30°8’ N ,| F. | 75 | 10 |Est. 15th June, 1864. Old light dis- 
ead ' 2491 4' RK. con'tnued. 
Buda Islet, Suda Bay hae 2B N.!| PF. | 62 | 6 /Ese. 15th June, 1864. Green light. 


Fort 249 039’ B, 
Cupe Drepano| Nenr extr, of 35° 28:2’ N..| Ffl.1197 | 15 |Fet. 15h June, 1864. Flashes every 
Cape » 24°14 OE. Minute, 
Retimo Mole 'Purt, North 35° 22’ N., F. 10 jiet. 15th Jane, 1864. Olu light dis- 
Head nie t 939999-2' EF. continued, 
Cundii Mole Ditto 359 21’ V, F. 10 jEst. 15th June, 1864. Old light dis- 
Head ' 959 a8’ E continued, 


e Cupe Sesklo 





92° 50.5’ E side of entrame. 
Cape Kavou- Ditto PHO RIN, | PF. 6 |Est. 15th June. 1364. N.E. side of 
ha ' 939° 35° EF, entrance of Gulf, 
Acre Syrian coact $29 554’ N.| PF. | 46 | 10 jst. 15th June, 1864. Red light. 
| 85°37. 
80. Monoch IslesiHetrides = Seottund, W.] P. | 62 | 12 |Est. 25.h June, 1864. Red light. (a.) 
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Gulf of Volo 39° 22 3° N..] P. | 62 | 6 JEst. 15t June, 1864. Stands on Wess 
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$1, Cape Paul Black Sea 45° 18:2’ N..| F. | 78 | 14 |Not said. 
| 36°29 7'E. 
Roukhoum — |bitto | eocceveess | R. 121 | 17 [futerval one minnte; a bright flash. 
Point See No 23. (8.) 
$2. Portadown cvecccccce | cavccescee | oo | co | oo |Wenelnll ix removed and will not be 
Hill replaced. 








FP. Fixed. FA. Fisel and Plashing. R. Revolving J. Internitting, Ket, Eatablished, 





(a.) 30.—Visible from senward when bearing from 8.E.b.8. round by South 
toS W.b.W. 

(h.) 31.—The light shows white when bearing from N.3 EB. to N.b.W.g W., 
and red trom W.bN.AN. to WobS45. The white light ahows over the 
channel between the reef extending from Cape Takli on the West side. and 
Paoughia Reet on the East; the red light shows over the channel between 


Tusia Bank op the South side, aud the Ak-Boarnu Reef on the North. 
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Wesr Invies,—Punta Brava Light and Puerto Cabello: Caution. 


7, Clifton Villas, Camden Square, N.W. 

Sir,—Having read in the Book of Directions on the West India 
Tslands and the N.E. coast of South America, also seen on the Admi- 
ralty charts of that coast, that there ia a fixed light on the island of 
Punta Brava, off Iucacas Puint, elevated 30 feet above the sea, and to 
be seen nine miles. 

Now having commanded the steam yacht Midge on that coast for 
some time, I beg to state, for the information of the public, that there 
is no such licht on Punta Brava, nor is there any appearance of there 
ever having been one on that spot. 

I also think proper to state that the revolving light at Puerto Ca- 
bello is only lighted occasionally but not regularly, so that no depen- 
dence can be placed upen it by ships navigating those waters. Trust- 
ing the publicity of this will prevent future accidents. 

I have, &c., 
W. C. M. Coutoner, R.N.R. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 





Paciric,— Newly Discovered Rocks aud Shoals. 


We find the following in the Pacifie Commercial Advertiser, and 
pre-erve it for reference. 


New Rocks.—In the track of vessels bound from this port to San 
Francisco, lie what are called on some charts Reed Rocks, on others, 
Falmouth Shoals, having been discovered by the U.S. sloop of war, 
Falmouth, Captain Reed, in 1850, These rocks lie, according to the 
statement of the discoverer, in N. lat. 37° 24’ and W. long. 137° 27’, 
and about five days’ sail from San Francisco. But though lying thus 
directly in the track of vessels bound to that port, it is somewhat re- 
markable that they have never been seen by others. In 1858, Captain 
Baker, of the barque Whatcheer, steered directly for the locality 
named, and run very close to the spot, if not exactly over it, without 
finding any sign of land or shoal water. Last August, the barque 
Yankee (on which at the time we were) also ran within two or three 
miles of the spot, without observing any indications of shoals, In 
October, Captain Redfield (whom our readers well know as formerly 
master of the Olivia) reports having observed the rocks about mid- 
day, but vives their locality eleven miles further North and three miles 
further West. Now if, as ho states, there are only ten feet of water 
on them, they are very dangerous, and ought to be surveyed by some 
government vessel at once and the exact position laid down, to prevent 
shipwrecks. In the Bulletin we find Cuptain Redfield’s report refer- 
ring to these rocks, which is important to captains :— 


From Captain Redfield, of the whale ship Susan Abigail, we Icarn 
of the discovery made by him of some very dangerous rocks weashi 
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lying about eight hundred miles nearly due West from this port, right 
in the track of vessels bound in from the Sandwich Islands, &c. Cap- 
tain Redfield sailed from this port on the 25th of May, and on the 6th 
of June, at time of afternoon observation, saw the rocks, the wind 
being light and the sea very smooth at the time. Their position, as 
taken by him, was in lat. 37° 35’ N., long. 137° 30’ W. He had just 
taken his afternoon observation and had had an excellent noon sight. 
On seeing the rocks he repeated his observation and found the result 
of the two agree. As his chronometer proved correct in all of his 
landfalls afterwards, he feels certain that the position of the rocks, as 
above stated, is perfectly correct. The rocks were passed by Captain 
Redfield within the length of his vessel. The largest one he judges 
to be about fifty feet broad and one hundred and fifty feet long; 
S.S.E. of which, by compass, about a quarter of a mile, he saw a dis- 
colouration of the water, it having the appearance of there being an- 
other and a smaller rock. On passing the larger rock, nll of the boats 
being on deck repairing at the time, Captain Redfield did not stop to 
sound; but from the colour of the rock and long ribbon kelp growing 
on it up to the water's edge, he judged it to have probably ten feet 
water, and in a heavy sea to break badly. Reed Rocks, as laid down 
on the charts, have never been found by vessels arriving at this port, 
many of whom have reported sailing over the location. The rocks 
seen by Captain Redfield are in the same longitude, but eight miles 
farther South. He believes that they are most dangerous to shipping, 
both on account of their not being scen until close on them, and from 
the general disbelief of sea captains in the existence of Reed Rocks. 


When speaking of shoals, we may suggest an expedition to deter 
mine whether the shoal laid down on the Admiralty charts in N. lat. 
27° 40’, W. long. 140° 49’, really exists, or is only a myth. It lies in 
the track of vessels bound from San Francisco to this port, and it may 
have been on this or some other unknown shoal that the U.S. sloop of 
war Levant was lost three years ago. 


‘ 


eR a oe AAR OO Ny ee 


SHEATHING TO PREVENT [RON SHIPS FROM FOULING. 


On the important subject of a cure for the fouling of iron ships, we 
find the following in the Shipping Gazette :-— 


There are few subjects on which a greater amount of thought has 
been expended than on the means of providing an cffective preventive 
against foulinz of the bottoms of iron or iron plated ships. We have 
before usametal sheathing, that is, a sheathing of copper applied by means 
of the interposition of a wooden skin. This plan, which is denominated 
Mulley’s method, after the original patentee, has the sanction of the present 
chief constructor of the navy, and is further endorsed by the authority 
of Sir W. Snow Harris. The method, .as described by the: patentees, 
is sufficiently simple. The wood sheathing is attached in short lengths 
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—asay three feet—to the ship’s bottom without external fastening or 
any additional rivets. At the bows or quarters and turn of the bilgo 
the sheathing may vary in length and breadth. The whole is caulked, 
and thickly coated with pitch, and over all felt or prepared paper. 
The metal sheathing is then nailed on as in the ordinary way in a 
wooden ship. For vessels navigating tropical climates it is suggested 
that the wooden portion of the sheathing should be of teak. Once 
the sheathing according to this plan is completed, no dampness can 
reach the ship’s skin, and the plates and rivets will, it is said, last for 
an unlimited period. The method is, however about to undergo a 
trial. A ship is, we are informed, now being sheathed on this plan in 
the Great Western Dock at Plymouth, and we shall shortly be in a 
_ condition to judge of the result. | 





THe NaTIonaL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 


At a meeting held July 7th, Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., 
in the chair, a reward of £5 10s. was voted to the crew of the insti- 
tution’s lifeboat stationed at Drowheda for saving the crew of three 
men from the schooner Afaria, of Milford, arecked. on Drogheda Bar, 
on the 9th June. A reward was granted to the crew of a fishing-boat 
for rescuing six persons from another boat, capsized in a heavy ground- 
swell near Castletown, Bereliaven, on the coast of Cork. A reward 
was also voted to a boatman named P. Connor, of Cahirciveen, county 
Kerry, for plunging into the sea, and saving a lad who had fallen off 
the quay at that place on the 7th June. A reward of £2 10s. was 
also granted to the crew of a fishing coble, for rescuing the crew of 
fonr men of another boat, which was capsized some time since in a 
heavy sea off Cullercoats. A reward of £3 was likewise voted to the 
crew of a shore boat for saving, at considerable risk of life, two men 
whose boat was capsized, during a strong westerly wind, in Yarmouth 
Roads on the 27th May. Various other rewards were also voted for 
saving life from ditferent wrecks on the coasts of the United King- 
dom; and the meeting sanctioned payments amounting to upwards 
of £2,200 on various lifeboat establishments of the institution. 

It was reported that the institution had recently sent new lifeboats 
to Teignmouth, Padstow, Holyhead, Blackpool, and Dover; and that 
benevolent persons had presented the cost of new lifeboats to be sta- 
tioned at New Brighton, near Liverpool; Donna Nook, on the coast 
of Lincolnshire; Tramore, near Waterford; Poole, Dorset; and 
Sennen Cove, Land’s End. The Hon. Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
member of the Legislative Council of Bombay, had presented £500 
to the society through R. W. Crawford, Esq., M.P.; and a contribu- 
tion of £20 had been forwarded by the officers of H.M.S. Styx, at 
Bermuda, being the proceeds of some amateur entertainments given 
by them for the benefit of the institution. The late George Wheel- 
house, Esq., of Denttord Bridge, liad lett £250 to the institution, 
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Saxsy’s WEATHER System, 1864—65.—ZList of Days on which the 
Weather may reasonably be suspected as liable to change, most 
probubly towards High Winds or Lower Temperature, being 
especially periods of atmospheric disturbance. . 


1864, Auaust :-—5,—13,—19,—25. 
», SEPTEMBER :—2,—9,—15,—22,—29 & 30. 
» OcTroBER :—6,—18 to 15,—19,—26. 
» NoveEMBER:—2 & 3,—9,—15,—23,—980. 
» DECEMBER :—6,—183,—20,—27. 

1865, JANUARY :—3,—9,—16,—24,—30. 

N.B. The 20th & 30th may prove a troutlesome period with very high tide om the 99th. 

» FEBRUARY :—J0,—13,—20,—Q6. 


N.B. February 24th to 26th will be a very specially dangerous period, with a very high — 


tide on the 27th. 
» Marca :—5,—12,—19,—96 to 28. 
N.B. March 25th to 98th will be a dangerous period, with high tide. 
The above apply to all parts of the earth’s surface—even (in a di- 
minished degree) to the Trade belts. 





Tue Barriso Fraa. 


So we’ve done with the Red, White, and Blue, 
Yes, we’ve cone with the red. white, and blue! 
For we hear from Lord Clarence 
That the na:tical Barons 
Have made an arrangenient that’s new ! 


Her Majesty’s ensign is White, 
Yes, Her Majesty’s ensign is white! 
And ships of all nations 
Must make salutations 
Whenever that flag comes in sight! 


But what have we done with the Blue? 
Aye! what have we done with the blue? 
That colour is handed 
To vesaels commanded 
And manned by Reserve men so true! 


And who shall diaplay the bold Red? 
Aye! who shall display the bold red? 
Bald merchants, whose story 
Is England's true glory, 
Shall hoist the pruud flag! Go to bed. 


We quote the foregoing from our facetions friend Pwnch. But 
what of the squadrons under the different flags when thev meet at 
sea as in former days? The Blue and Red merchant ships must 
have their border we presume, and ships under a Blue or Red Ad- 
miral must carry a blue or a red ensign. Surely Mr. Punch is no 
man-of-war's man! 


THE 


NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


AND 


Haval Chronicle. 
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SxercHes in Brazi_:—Pernambuco and tts Society. 


If any one desired to form an opinion of the contrast to be found 
in the equatorial regions between the interior of towns and their 
picturesque appearance when seen from a distance, let him visit Per- 
nambuco. On coming near this town I was charmed with the 
splendour of the whole landscape. Scarcely had the look-out man 
announced land, when we saw a dark line on the horizon, although 
here and there interrupted. Gradually the coast became defined, and 
to the bluish tint of distanee succeeded some more definite forms; 
and soon afterwards the appearance of handsome villas, shaded by 
palm trees, on verdant terraces bordering the sea, announced to us 
that we were approaching a considerable town. Soon afterwards 
some dark specimens of population, of athletic proportions and loosely 
clad, greeted our arrival in little canoes laden with oranges, bananas, 
&c., for passengers. 

The sea is often stormy in these parts, and he who would land 
safely is not altogether satisfied with the heedless manner in which 
the boatmen hurry passengers into their boats, which seem scarcely 
fit to brave the waves,—these threatening every moment to throw 
them against the rocks which form the entrance of the harbour. 
Perhaps the passenger coommences his descent in an easy chair, by 
the assistance of ropes, &c., to the level of the boats. Here, however, 
he remains suspended over the water for some few moments, until a 
boat dashed along by a wave is ready to receive him. A stout black 
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fellow then seizes him in his lusty arms, deposits him in his boat, and 
by sheer force of his oars keeps her from being dashed against the 
granite wall on which the waves are breaking. In fact, he plays with 
them in a marvellous manner, and suddenly slips his boat ito an 
opening in the middle of this gigantic wall of granite which protects 
the city and entrance of the harbour. But one must be resigned to 
the arm-chair, the black fellows, the skiff, the sea and its rocks, and 
at tle end of about half an hour he is safe and sound in the in- 
evitable custom-house. 

Scarcely is he landed than, as a matter of course, the visitor hurries 
into the city with the feverish haste of a man who is determined not 
to lose the sight which he has long been anticipating, and here com- 
mences the deception. The mass of constant verdure which he has 
admired so much before coming on shore disappears suddenly, and he 
is exposed to a broiling sun. Streets full of negroes and redolent of 
ammoniacal perfume assail his perceptions, and remind him that he is 
treading a soil where free labour is proscribed as dishonourable. 
Have the people lost or gained by the change. That long file of 
slaves whieh you meet, almost elbowing you, each bearing a pack of 
goods on his head, affords the most eloquent answer that could be 
given to the inquiry. These unfortunate people are some twenty 
slaves, employed in doing the work which one European would ac- 
complish with his horse and cart; but of what good is so simple a 
means when one has black men to do the work. 

But the negro is not the only cause of surprise to the visitor. If 
you take a walk in the port you will soon meet with another, who is 
not without some resemblance in colour to the African himself, and who 
will no less excite your attention, and this is the urubu. The whole 
country venerates this bird as the visible instrument of St. Anthony, 
the responsible patron of public hygienes. In this choice land of 
Omnipotence, as it is called by the Deazilians, man—that is the white 
man—has nothing to do but to be still, with his arms folded, and 
everything comes to him from heaven. What is the use then, he 
asks, of the magistrate or scavenger ?—the urubu is at his work and 
costs him nothing,—all is profit. Who, then, is this urubu? He is 
a winged biped—the turkey buzzard—somewhat larger than a crow, 
badly feathered, black, offensive in smell, and abounding in vermin. 
But the municipal functions of this bird render him as precious to the 
Brazilians as the ibis or the ichneumon to those who dwell on the 
banks of the Nile. The work that is done by the former at Pernam- 
buco is but the repetition of what the latter do at Thebes or Memphis. 
The animal that destroys the locust or the egos of the crocodile—the 
two plagues of Egypt—is adopted, caressed, and carefully preserved. 
It is, in fact, a saviour and worshipped. Such is the case with the 
urubu.® 


* Mr. Sells remarks that this bird is abundantly found in the island of Ja- 
maica, where it is known by the name of Ju/in Crow ; and so valuable are 
its services in the removal of carrion and animal filth that the legislature have 
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No sooner has the visitor crossed a street in Brazil than he is half 
suffocated with its pestilential odour. Very soon he will discover 4 
regiment of these winged scavengers busy over the putrefying car- 
case of a mule. ‘Thus are the protectors of the public health in re- 
quest, and here they are, now and always, so intent on their duty 
when thus employed, that they pay no attention to the approach of 
man, and will even allow themselves to be examined. ‘The bird may 
be seen crouching round the carcase enjoving the feast, retiring a few 
paces with his choice morsels to finish them, while his place is imme- 
diately filled by another, each returning to the meal as they have 
consumed their pieces. In this off and on way the repast is continued 
until nothing is left but the skeleton of the animal. There is no 
noise, no dispute among them; everything goes on in an orderly 
manner, as if they had really been disciplined to the work. This 
done to rid the atmosphere of putrefaction and its sowroe, vermin, the 
sun and some few flappings of wings does the rest, and they are off 
for their siesta, or to renew their meal elsewhere should they not have 
been already satisfied. 

Notwithstanding the privileges enjoyed by this jackal bird, he is 
not always sufficient for the wants of his business. If we may trust 
the first page of the daily papers, the people of the towns are obliged 
to complain to the inspectors of police, who, having no electrical 
apparatus at command, cannot transmit their orders for these winged 
scavengers to attend. It is not that they shrink from their work ; 


impos: d a fine of £5 upon any one who destroys it within a stated distance of 
the principal towns. Its ordinary food, he saye, is carrion, but when hard 
preseed with hunger it will seize upon young fowls, rats, and snakes. He 
notices the highly offensive odour emitted from the eggs of this species when 
they are broken, and then relates the following instance, from personal obser- 
a for the purpose of proving that it possesses a very acute sense of 
smell. 

“‘ It has been questioned.” says Mr. Sells, ‘‘ whether the vulture discovers 
its food by means of the organ of smell or that of sight. I apprehend that 
the powers of vision are very considerable, and of most important use to the 
bard in that point of view; but that itis principally from highly organized 
olfactoriea that it eo speedily receives intelligence of where the savoury morsel 
is to be found, will plainly appear by the following facts. In hot climates the 
burial of the dead commonly takes place in about twenty-four hours after 
death, aud that necessarily, so rapidly does decomposition take place. On one 
occasion I had to make a post mortem examination of a body within twenty~ 
four hours after death, in » mill-house completely concealed, and while so 
engaged the roof of the mill-house was thickly studded with these birds. 
Another instance was that of an old patient and much valued friend, who died 
at midnight. The family had to send for necessaries to Spanish Town, distant 
thirty miles, so that the interment could not take place until nvon of the 
second day, or thirty-six hours after his decease; long before which time—and 
a most painful sight it was—the ridge of the shingled roof of his house, a 
large mansion of but one floor, had a number of these melancholy looking 
heralds of death perched thereon, besides many more which had -ettled in the 
vicinity. In these cases the birds must bave been directed by smell alone, as 
sight was totally out of the question.” 
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far from it, their gluttony is absolutely insatiable. But their numbers 
are by ao means sufficient. Often has it occurred to me, on returning 
from a journey, to find the carcase of a mule left to rot and poison 
the atmosphere. But I am rather inclined to think that this bird has 
its secret enemies, which destroy its eggs; and perhaps its gluttony 
may render it careless of its young. 

it is not to the negro nor to the urubu that I am inclined to attri- 
bute the peculiar character of the Brazilian city; it is rather to the 
entire absence of women abroad,—at least white women, who never 
leave their houses, but remain shut up in them in pitiless jealousy. 
The effect of this custom on the physiognomy of the citizen ladies 
strikes every traveller who is accustomed to the manners of the Spanish 
ladies whom they may have seen on the other side of the Andes or in 
the Banda Oriental. .In Brazil, thanks to a long peace and to the 
yearly addition of settlers to their colonies, the number of men far 
exceeds that of women, and the additional sequestration of the 
senhoras renders the contrast still more evident. In Spanish America, 
where the females commonly move about and emigration is not so 
common, and civil wars have continued to shed blood for the last half 
century, still there even the men are more numerous than the women. 
Under the influence of an independent mode of life the Spanish 
American ladies are more gracious, more lively, and more winning 
than the Portuguese creoles. These, as we observed, pass their lives 
like prisoners, and notwithstanding the vigilante that may be em- 
ployed, the ladies always manage to laugh at it—verifying the adage 
of Shakspeare, “Love laughs at locksmiths.” 

Notwithstanding the doors of the Brazilian ladies have been always 
shut to me, a close observation, along with some indiscretions of 
friends, has enabled me to conclude that such a system of slavery is 
not to their taste, and that they know what is going on in the outer 
world. One of their principal means of arriving at this is the sym- 
bolical language of flowers. A gentleman passing under a balcony, 
on seeing a lady with whom he wishes to become acquainted, passes 
her window again, with a certain flower carried in a particular manner. 
A signal, imperceptible to any one else, enables him to see whether or 
not he will be received; and if this be favourable the dialogue by 
signals is renewed the following day with fresh flowers. I was once 
acquainted with this indigenous art of conversing, but having no oc- 
casion for the use of it, I have forgotten even the first letters of the 
flowery alphabet. 

But this simple method of communication is much employed in 
processions. The procession in Spanish-Portuguese America is the 
ne plus ultra of compliments, and to these only the unmarried men 
are admitted. Marshalled and attired as priests, with a large number 
of companions, these reverends devoutly follow, taper in hand, the 
Madonna or a saint, which they carry through every street. If the 
patron in whose favour the prccession is formed should be a soldier, 
he is made to figure at its head on horseback, vizier down and lance 
in its rest. [I was once at Rio Janciro when the patron saint, St. 
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George, headed a procession. The saint, securely pegged to his 
saddle, was on a superb horse, attended by the emperor's equerries. 
His dress, ornamented with jewels of gold and precious stones, was 
in imitation of the royal knights of the middle ages. A squire on 
foot led his steed. A score more of squires, also on {oot, formed his 
escort, each leading by the bridle a horse beautifully caparisoned. A 
choir of native musicians, with all kinds of primitive instruments, did 
their best at intervals with flourishes of trumpets and fifes, striving, 
more for noise than harmony, to drown the heating of the drums. 
The two sides of the streets were lined with their friends. The white 
people marched first; then came the mulattoes, the parias, the ilotes, 
and last the blacks. The deliberate and grave movement of the pro- 
cession gave the ladies in their balconies all the time necessary for a 
dialogue of the eyes by signs with those in the procession, whom they 
promptly could recognize under the robes of the brotherhood. 

In the evening, us I was relating to a Brazilian my impressions of 
the day’s proceedings, I asked him why they chose a manikin instead 
of a man to represent the saint. ‘Ah, my friend,” he answered me, 
with a sigh, “I perceive you are a stranger : Py do not know what 
happened once at Lisbon. That city has also St. George for its patron 
saint. Every year one of the most active young men of the place 
was selected for the patron saint, and the king furnished him with one 
of the best horses of his stud, besides caparisons of the most costly 
description. But one day the devil got among them, and the selection 
for saint fell on a terribly wicked fellow; who, in the middle of their 
walk, galloped off to the Tagus, where he had a boat ready, with 
some confederates, and he escaped with all the riches of the horse, 
and nothing could overtake him. You know, Senhor, that when the 
crowd is to be amused it is necessary to be on one’s guard.” 

Excepting at these public ceremonies the inhabitants of cities 
seldom meet, and to a stranger this unsociableness assumes the cha- 
racter of veritable distrust of each other. The interior of a Brazilian 
family is difficult of access to a European; and when a foreigner 
does succeed in obtaining admission, he has enough to do in finding 
out what are the occupations of the gentleman who is the master. 
The time which is not occupied in business, the trmandades, visiting, 
and politics, is devoted either to the stesta or to gaming! 

The rich have their villas outside of the city, on the sea shore, 
forming the terraces such as are seen on the way from Pernambuco 
to Olinda, and where of course the air is purer than in the city. Their 
furniture is in general as simple as their dwellings; and one is often 
struck by the plainness of the exterior of certain houses which it is 
well known are the residences of millionaires. Nothing, however, is 

-easier of explanation when it is referred back to creole ideas and the 
origin of Brazilian society. The early Portuguese did not come to 
this land of El Dorado-but to make a rapid fortune. To return home 
quickly and enjoy their riches in peace was their sole ambition. What 
rood to them would sumptuous houses be to live in abroad? Buta 
very small number are ever able to realize this dream. From various 
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causes the greater portion of them never do return home, and their 
descendants, having no other means of comparison than that afforded 
by the Indian hut or the rancho of the peasant, look on their old 
Portuguese dwellings as the perfection of architecture. Nevertheless 
one sees that these old buildings, closed on all sides, are not in keep- 
ing with the world around them. The air cannot penetrate within 
their massive, naked walls. Instead of these fortresses of the middle 
ages one would like to see those handsome, spacious pavilions which 
belong to and can supply the requirements of a tropical climate. But 
their country traditions, the creole nonchalance, and Brazilian jea- 
lousy take the lead, and that is quite sufficient. 

Since we cannot penetrate into the interior of the Brazilian resi- 
dences let us visit the shops, and we may find there the examples 
which we look in vain for elsewhere. That pale-looking, enervated 
youth that you see in the store opposite arrived one day from the 
Azores, his whole wardrobe consisting of a shirt, waistcoat, and pan- 
taloons which scarcely covered his person. His family could do 
nothing for him, and therefore placed him on board a ship bound to 
Rio Janeiro. The master of the shop goes then to look for him, and, 
having paid his passage, engages him as his apprentice, and now he 
is the confidant of that person. The very model of sobriety and 
Portuguese tenacity, he denies himself all indulgence, all the pleasures 
of this world. It may be truly said that his fife is an uninterrupted 
course of work and privation. But he consoles himself with the 
prospect of the future. He knows that if yellow fever or consump- 
tion does not cut him off, one day he will be the master—the fazen- 
deiro, as he is called—and perhaps the commendador. 

Possibly you may be in conversation at the counter and you will 
see a cavalier stopping at the door; who, having alighted, gives the 
bridle of his horse to a black servant, enters, and, clapping his hands, 
announces that he has a commission for the house. Thus you natu- 
rally suppose he is an employé, and has brought some order. The 
master, however, knowing him, takes some wvintins from his pocket 
and gives them to an attendant, who carries them direct to the cava- 
lier. This employe is no more than a beggar !—at least, so we should 
call him among ourselves. But every one has his ideas of mendicity. 
Is it possible, indeed, to consider a man a beggar who is dressed 
elegantly, with a negro for his servant and a horse for his use? 
Charity is not so dishonoured in this country, where the land is so 
peauiee of its favours and hospitality so easy. Thus is mendicity 
considered by the gentry, who follow it as a veritable profession. 
Each one knows where to go without being importunate. His visits 
are generally weekly; at the houses of the bountiful and rich he 
makes perhaps two visits a week, but never more. Should you meet 
him returning from these rounds of visiting you would find him the 
gentleman, full of intelligence and quite a connoisseur in ease and 
resources. If he is moderate in his expences le buys and sells slaves, 
and becoming in course of tine well off in the world, in his turn he 
remembers those who enabled him to live; but he is one, indeed, of a 
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few. This profession is resorted to by the ct-devant student, who 
requires but a few milreis to enter into orders. The most singular 
anecdotes may be told of these persons, and one of them, the Senhor 
Maranheuse, has raised the profession to a veritable science. 

Any one might, as an artist, like to make an excursion into the 
country ; in which case you must order your caravan, and you request 
- your friend in the city to tell you of a good muleteer. He takes you 
to a suburb of the city which the turkey-buzzards seem to have 
chosen as their residence, and where the negro odour assails one most 
fearfully. But a muleteer soon makes his appearance, ready dressed 
in his poncho, and agrees to the stipulated price. This man is sup- 
posed to know every part of Brazil. His manly person and pleasing 
address at once inspire confidence, and you are on the point of en- 
gaping him, when a new comer informs you that this pretended guide 
is a ¢ropeiro of no good character, and one who is given to deserting 
his charge in the midst of his journey with the best mule in his ser- 
vice. But admitting that you have found a cicerone, and have named 
the day on which he is to have the animals ready, he will gravely tell 
you that he is a guide and not a ¢tocador,—that he is not a free man 
to own mules, and that his master may perhaps allow it. Yon set 
about looking for this master, and if you are not on your guard you 
light on a fugitive slave, whom the police will lay hold of at the very 
moment you are setting out. 

However, suppose that all this is arranged and that you start off. 
If you have not taken the precaution to provide the cuésine, the expe- 
dition becomes impossible. The first time I made a journey in Brazil 
I saw the guide suddenly dismount from his mule, and under the 
pretext of adjusting some of the arrangements put out of order by 
the ss Ine ot the road or the slipping of the animals, he buckled 
the girths of the mules tighter; and as this was repeated again and 
again, I began to fear for the flanks of the mules and hazarded a 
remark. ‘‘ Never fear, Senhor,” answered the guide, “the tighter a 
mule is girted the more sure-footed he is.” At the first place we 
halted at I thought that I perceived the marks of his spurs on my 
bags. Too true, for the next day the covering gave way, and but for 
the assistance of a maker, who placed his own bags at my service, I 
should have been obliged to leave my baggage on the foal, 

As in all cities far removed from the capital, the inhabitants of 
Pernambuco have long been under a prevailing idea of separation 
from the metropolis. This place is about as far from Lisbon as it is 
from Rio Janeiro. Before a regular steamboat service was established 
they were some months without intelligence from the capital. The 
central power then was only heard of by its regular demand of taxes, 
and the people of Pernambuco made this the subject of their bitterest 
remarks. ‘They undertake expeditions everywhere. Whether the 
Dutch, who in former days made war in these parts, have left some 
germs of their independent spirit, or whether their nearer proximity 
to Portugal revives some of the old Portuguese blood, here, in this 
city, the spirit of independence is certainly most prevalent. Thus, 
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for nearly half a century the inhabitants of Pernambuco have been 
endeavouring in various ways to throw off the metropolitan govern- 
ment, and to realize their dreams of independence; and although 
many insurrections with this object have been serious, I do not think 
the desire for emancipation which they so strongly entertain would 
even satisfy them. The province of Rio Grande do Sul, situated at 
the other extreme of the empire, and which for similar reasons has 
tried to form a separate state, has equally been obliged to yield; and 
meanwhile the Brazilian government has at her service men who 
know the price of liberty, hardened in enterprise, and considered the 
first of South America. We may add that these tendencies to separa- 
tion are becoming less every day. The constitutional government of 
the emperor leaves no room for their political recreations. The 
steamers which are perpetually crossing the Atlantic pig Mert the 
hands of the government, and continually decrease the feeling of 
isolation by their repeated communications, and make it evident to 
Pernambuco that she is too weak and too mucl: impregnated with the 
Portuguese spirit to have any right, like Monte Video, to form a 
separate state. 

We see in Pernambuco a town where the influence of capital is 
balanced by contrary tendencies. But were we to look for a city 
which exactly represents Portuguese civilization in Brazil we should 
select Bahia. Of all the towns of the coast there is not one so 
charming. Perhaps the lower part of it, along by the sea, smells of 
the negro and is liable to yellow fever; but to our mind there is no- 
thing so delightful as the esplanade which overlooks the roads, and 
where the breeze brings the most invigorating fresh air from the 
ocean. The hills which you see at Pernambuco as an apparition of 

romised land are repeated here, and still more magnificently at Rio 

aneiro, always inundated with light and perfume. Along the whole 
coast, for more than a thousand miles, there are never ending garlands 
of flowers, now and then the hills lowering to make way for a river 
stream and rising again with more beauty, as if they were meant to 
fascinate the inquiring eye of the navigator. In fact, nothing can be 
more magnificent than this amphitheatre of mountains, with their 
eternal verdure ornamenting the shores of the Atlantic. 

To the first rays of the morning sun the forest throws off its humid 
air, and displays to the distant seaman its undulating edge on the 
horizon, resembling so much cloud emerging from a sea of gold. 
There is a marvellous harmony between the sky, the land, and the 
sea. The sea throws on the distant hills its dark blue tint, the waves 
reproduce from their mirrors the ere tint of their massive depths, 
while the azure sky softens all with its light colour. In the evening, 
when darkness is on the face of the waters, mountains, and forests, a 
delicious breeze commences, besring the fragrance of flowers; and 
soon there is a fairy scene. Millions of little luminous insects appear 
in the foliage of the trees, which they illumine with their phospho- 
rescent light. To see these moving sparks, which dart about, crossing 
each other in various directions, and gradually becoming lost in distance, 
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while others os suddenly reappear, all darting about in the most fan- 
ciful ways, one is apt to compare them to a revel of stars, come to 
enjoy themselves on the waves to celebrate the voluptuous hours of 
night, and add the laughing wonders of nature to the imposing splen- 
dour of the heavens,—those heavens which declare the glory of God 
and that firmament which showeth His handy work. 

I was at Bahia on the 2nd of July, the anniversary of its indepen- 
dence. It was a similar day when, in 1823, the last remnant of the 
Portuguese army, under the command of Medira, decided on quitting 
the country. The celebration of it commenced in the evening. Large 
bodies of people and negroes were scattered about the streets, with 
flags, torches, and music. The songs, or rather the patriotic cries, 
the noise of fireworks, fifes, drums, and firearms,—all this confusion 
went on to an advanced hour of the night. On the following morn- 
ing, at daylight, the houses were decorated and triumphal arches were 
raised over the principal thoroughfares. These preparations bein 
made, all the free men were dressed in their uniforms of Nationa 
Guards, and were marching the whole day in long columns through 
the streets, which were ornamented with flags and verdure. Small 
cannon, covered with flowers and flags, ‘were drawn by boys who 
were not old enough to carry muskets. A long ribbon passed over 
the shoulders, with the words “ Caixeros Nacionana,” distinguished 
the young creoles who were employed in the merchants’ houses and 
those representing the aristocracy of the place. The negroes, who 
formed a large majority of the National Guard, wore the Portuguese 
costume, and marched with all the dignity of men who were not 
slaves and who knew the value of their liberty. From time to time 
a column stopped to allow time for the boys to haul their pieces of 
artillery up the narrow passes to the upper town. ‘The sides of the 
streets were encumbered with negresses in their turbans, passing signs 
of recognition to the soldiers whom they made out in their uniforms. 
__ In the evening the hurly burly was renewed with still more vigour. 
Groups of negroes were running about the streets, preceded by 
torches, singing, hallooing, dancing, and gesticulating. At intervals 
a musket was fired out of a window, at which all these noises were 
redoubled. The women also, excited by the proceedings, gave full 
scope to the use of their lungs, throwing themselves into a variety of 
contortions to preserve their enormous turbans and their wide flowing 
dresses. And as a response to all this noise and confusion, the fire- 
works and muskets of the town were answered occasionally by dis- 
charges of artillery from the roadstead, and the spectacle might then 
be considered to have attained its height. It might be truly said 
that the ocean, lighted up with sparkling animalcule, washed the 
shores of the city, while this became the scene of fireworks of every 
kind to illumine the darkness of the atmosphere. The fete would 
thus have continued till the morning if a heavy fall of rain had not 
on a sudden driven these sons and daughters of liberty to their re- 
spective homes. I have witnessed many national fetes in Europe, but 
never have seen such a display of noisy rejoicing or so much lively gaiety. 
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The negroes are very numerous at Bahia, and full often, in times 
of political trouble, they have done good service to the Portuguese. 
The rivalries of the various tribes, which are studicusly preserved by 
them, have prevented the repetition here of the massacres of San 
Domingo. traveller who did not know the distinctive habits of 
creoles would think that in Bahia he had found a town of negroes. 
In this place one finds specimens of all the African races which the 
slave-dealers have left on the shores of Brazil. The athletic Mina 
ap to dominate, preserving all his force and primitive energy. 

lavery has introduced some absurd customs, which appear strange 
to the traveller. Perhaps a couple of black people will be observed 
hoapan with a clumsy, awkward step, and making a huge chain 
rivetted round their legs rattle with their walk. This mournful ap- 
pendage indicates two fugitives not to be trusted, who are secured to 
each other with a view to render their escape impossible. Further 
away a slave may be observed whose person is encased in iron rather 
strongly formed, something similar to the armour which was worn ip 
the middle ages. Your guide will tell you that he is a poor fellow 
who wallows in dirt, and that he is thus treated to preserve him from 
his unruly habits. 

But your attention will be most attracted by the gigantic n 
of Minas, who are so stately that they seem to have been chiselled 
out of a block of black marble. It is not uncommon to see these 
women of six feet carrying with much gravity a banaua or an orange 
on their heads. The hare of work is so routed in their indolent 
nature that they consider it degrading to carry the least thing in 
their hands. 

It is generally towards the evening that the young men sally forth 
on their visits; but their dignity does not admit of their doing this 
except on horseback, and the animals are not fleet in their movements, 
but will find their way, however narrow may be the road they have 
to take, either in ascending or descending. ‘Those who are more ad- 
vanced in years, and the senhoras, only go out in a palanquin. These 
ladies, however, never leave their houses except on fete days, a mode 
of life which must be enervating ; and it is seldom they can vie with 
the luxurious figures of the women of colour, who have mingled with 
their African blood an incomparable richness of the fountain of life. 


(To be continued. ) 


At Home anp Asroap:—A Foreigner’s Account of us. 


The desire of making a fortune—that all-powerful stimulant of 
buman energies—is generally pretty evident in the disposition of Eng- 
lishmen, and is dike a seal on the national character. The English 
do not look for opulence merely for the sake of being rich, but also 
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for that of the consideration attached to it; and every one in the 
United Kingdom requires riches as the most certain means of raising 
his social condition in the eyes of the world. All the powerful officers 
of the state depend, in fact, on their personal property or their large 
salaries. In England, as elsewhere, from time to time appear moralists 
who preach against the abuse of riches; but it is pretty generally 
acknowledged that their eloquence has never convinced any one. 
Many, indeed, have proved, as opportunity has offered, that in spite of 
all their fair words, they have not succeeded in convincing themselves. 
This amor nummi, considered by one party as one of the dangers of 
English society, by others as the mainspring of intelligence and ac- 
tivity, has always exercised a considerable influence on the manners 
and enterprising character of our neighbours. 

How can we be surprised, then, that the English have anxiously 
sought in the ground for gold and silver, the two precious metals 
which hold in a concentrated form all kinds of riches. Cesar himself, 
it is said in his Commentaries, was no stranger to the metallic trea- 
sures of the country when Britain was invaded by the Romans; and 
there is reason for believing that formerly gold and silver were found 
in British soil. The history of mining in Great Britain is so mixed 
up in the middle ages with legends of all kinds, accounts of fairies, 
dwarfs, and giants, that whenever gold was found a most marvellous 
excitement was produced. From the most trustworthy documents we 
learn that in the reigns of Edward I and Edward II three or four 
hundred workmen were employed at Comb Martin (Devon) in the 
gold mines, the produce of which was of great assistance to the Black 
Prince when he made war against France. 

Gold was found, and is found from time to time, in many other 
parts of the United Kingdom; but of all these discoveries that in the 
county of Wicklow, in Ireland, was the most remarkable, in 1796. 
It was at first a secret; but, like the secret of Midas, it was not long 
in crossing the Hibernian marshes, and the whole rustic population of 
the neighbourhood forsook the cultivation of the soil and hastened to 
the harvest of the golden grain. The people continued in possession 
of the ground for six weeks and found a large quantity of virgin gold ; 
when the government, to whom by law all the riches of the soil belong, 
determined to commence regular works. An act of parliament decided 
that they should be conducted by three directors. At first the pro- 
duce of the mine paid the expences and gave a surplus, but the works 
were suddenly suspended by the rebellion of 1798. This having been 
put down, the works were renewed in 1801. Cuts were made in the 
solid rock to discover the veins which, according to experience, should 
contain the mineral. But it was all a dead loss, for the gold seemed 
to have vanished. 

At present a society is formed to work mines in Wales. It is said 
that this mountainous country has shown signs of the precious metal ; 
and the old Welch songs, known by the name of ériades, celebrate 
some of their princes as having possessed accoutrements of gold. A 
learned geologist, Mr. Smyth, has found in the quartz of Ogofan, near 
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Pampant, in Carmarthenshire, the traces of works performed by the 
Romans, similar to those found in Transylvania. If gold existed for- 
merly in Wales it is very naturally concluded that it is there now. 
No, surely: very different from the metallic veins generally is this ; 
the auriferous veiis appear to be richest near the surface, and become 
smaller as they go lower. It follows, then, that gold, the fragments 
of which detached from the original rock show themselves to the first 
comers amongst the debris of the mountain and in the dry bed of its 
torrents, gives rise to a most difficult and often fruitless search. 

Silver, too, has often shown itself in different parts of the soil of 
Great Britain. In 1296 Edward I received from Devonshire 704 Ibs. 
weight of this metal; and down to the reign of George I the mines 
of Wales furnished the principal part of a certain quantity of silver 
brought to the mint. At the end of the sixteenth century, and com- 
mencement of the seventeenth, the mines of Aberystwith, in Cardi- 
ganshire, acquired great celebrity. Sir Hugh Middleton, it is said, 
realized there a large fortune, which enabled him to construct the 
canal called the New River, from Ware to London. At his death a 
Mr. Bushell, secretary to Francis Bacon, bought these mines of his 
widow and obtained considerable profit from them. Having obtained 
from Charles I the privilege of coining money, he established forges 
on the spot, and fitted out the king’s troops with a part of the silver 
which he obtained from the mines, and which he had worked himself. 
In the course of the civil wars Bushell sacrificed his fortune, and soon 
placed himself at the head of a regiment of miners, which he had 
raised in support of the royal cause. The castle of Aberystwith was 
attacked and fell to the soldiers of the parliament. From that time 
the coinage business and the mines themselves were abandoned; and 
now silver does not appear in the lead mines of Great Britain, except 
in company with tin. 

For a long time a large quantity of this silver was lost and neglected 
by the miners, from the difficulty of separating it from the lead with 
which it is found in very small quantities. Latterly, a celebrated 
chemist, Mr. H. Lee Pattison, has proposed a more certain, as well as 
more economical method of separating the two metals. His plan, by 
his calculations, effected a saving of £60,000 per annum. In fact, 
Great Britain obtains from her mines 70,000 tons of lead every year, 
more than half of which contains a certain portion of silver. This 
discovery, known by the name of Pattison’s method, introduced a kind 
of revolution into the mines, and will not be without its influence on 
the public good. : 

Notwithstanding some peculiar cases, the English up to the present 
time have not found gold and silver enough in their own soil to satisfy 
their wants. ‘They have, therefore, been obliged to have recourse to 
commerce, industry, and to great maritime and colonial enterprise. 
Like the greater part of Europe, England has long obtained from other 
countries the metals for her purpose. What has been the progress of 
this acquisition? Upto 1840 Great Britain had received annually 
hor supply of gold from South America, Africa, and Russia. The 
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prodace of the American mines was then considered to be 30,700,000 
dollars annually. The principal places whence it came were Mexico, 
Chili, Panama, Buenos Ayres, and Peru. It has been calculated that 
in these last countries the lives of nine millions of Indians have been 
lost in the space of three centuries. 

All the mines of the New World then known were falling off, and 
the same may be said of Africa. Perhaps there may be in the in- 
terior of this country natural riches which have not been reached by 
the hand of man. A scientific traveller, Sir James Campbell, staying 
some time at Zante, one of the Ionian Jslands, observed a small kind 
of pigeon of Barbary, which at a particular time in the summer ar- 
rived there in enormous numbers from the African coasts. Some of 
these birds being shot, he observed that their feet were covered with a 
shining sand, and after carefully examining it he found that it con- 
tained a considerable portion of gold. A field of conjecture was thus 
laid open. The most probable conclusion was that these birds before 
setting out had been enjoying some water-course, the borders of which 
were formed of sand containing the gold. But where was this to be 
found? The pigeons that were thus the messengers of gold had no- 
thing more to say, nor have travellers yet found the place of it. 

The richest mines known are those of Siberia and the Ural Moun- 
tains. The anriferous land along this imposing chain seems to have 
been worked in ancient times by the Scythians. In 1842 the total 
produce of these mines was valued at £2,000,000 sterling annually. 
It was afterwards raised by Sir Roderick Murchison to nearly 
£3,000,000. In spite of these different sources for the production of 
gold more abundantly than in England or in any other European 
country, it was relatively scarce, and on more than one occasion the 
British press expressed very serious fears for the failure of the precious 
metal. 

Such was the state of affairs when, at a moment the least expected, 
the world was surprised by the rapid successive discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, in Australia, in New Zealand, in Nova Scotia, and in British 
Columbia. The news of gold being found in California produced, in 
1848, an extraordinary sensation. In less than six months five mil- 
lions of persons, principally of the Anglo-Saxon race, had resorted to 
the scene of operations. : 

But how much greater, in 1851, was the surprise in England at the 
discovery of the rich gold-fields of Australia. England then had a 
California to herself,—a large gold-field under the protection of her 
flag. England, which had hitherto received the precious metal from 
the hands of foreigners, could then command the markets of Europe. 
The discovery this time was thoroughly English, and people resorted 
there from London itself with all the resources of science. In 1844 
the celebrated geologist Sir Roderick Murchison, after examining some 
specimens of rocks collected by one of his friends (Count Strzelecki) 
and brought from the eastern chain of mountains of Australia, placed 
his finger on the map and said “ Search there, for there is gold.” 

This scientific prediction was repeated in the Australian journals; 
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and in 1849 a certain Mr. Smith, who was at Sydney, exhibited a 
piece of gold which he had found to the members of the colonial go- 
vernment. He proposed to point out the locality where this specimen 
was found, and where there was plenty more of it, provided that he 
was properly rewarded. This the colonial government refused, ob- 
serving that thero was nothing to prove that this specimen was not 
brought from California! and thus the Sydney authorities were by no 
means inclined to encourage what was termed the gold fever. Mr. 
Smith was then asked first to show the gold-field (and he was desirous 
of disposing of it), and then to trust to the liberality of the govern- 
ment! But he left Sydney, carrying with him a secret which was not 
long in getting abroad. Another colonist, Mr. Hargraves, who had 
acquired mining experience in California, in 1851 had all the honour 
of the discovery, and, not having named any conditions, received the 
reward of government. Since 1852 Australia has sent to Great Britain 
a mass of gold which may be valued at £10,000,000 sterling every 
ear. 

: Mr. Robert Hunt, of the Museum of Practica] Geology, of London, 
has observed, in his Statistics of Gold, that the great discoveries of it 
have always coincided with grand historical epochs, supporting his 
opinion on the theory that it was one of the laws of Providence to 
make discoveries useful to the progress of mankind. We have been 
accustomed to rely on the marvellous development of industry and the 
useful arts. The natural consequenco of these discoveries has been 
that the valuable metal is plentiful, as the English say, in the London 
market. In 1858 alone Great Britain received in gold and silver a 
eum exceeding £87,000,000 sterling. It is easy to imagine the im- 
pulse given by these metallic riches to the commerce of the metropolis 
and the prosperity of the colony. The population of Victoria (Aus- 
tralia), which in 1837 was 177 inhabitants, now amounts to 540,322 
soule. The recent discoveries of gold have also had their influence on 
the English, in exciting among them a spirit of emigration, and in 
devoloping in London the old system of working the precious metals, 
in whioh there is a series of facts well worthy of serious attention. 

In France we have in our monetary system two standards of value, 
vis., gold and silver; the English have but one, which is gold. Let 
us then consider this. Gold appears under three successive forms: 
first, as it comes from the mine, that is in the form of the nugget; 
noxt it takes the form of the ingot; and then that of money, after 
having received the legal stamp. In each of these different states 
epecial workmen are employed. In the docks we find some of the 
representatives of the class of hardy emigrants or gold hunters who 
go to seck their fortune across the sea; again, among the melters and 
refiners of London we find the native gold changed into the ingot; 
and lastly, at the Royal Mint, may be seen the manner in which the 
gold is converted into sovereigns. 

Perhaps there is not a more interesting place for observations on 
mer and manners than the docks of London. Of late years it has 
been my custom to resort to them whenever the renewal of the gold 
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fever induced flocks of emigrants to undertake the voyage to distant 
colonies, When the mines of Otago, in New Zealand, were high in 
public favour (in 1861) I was walking one day along the magnificent 
basins of the West India Docks, from Limehouse to Blackwall, close 
to the left bank of the Thames. Blackwall, as is well known, for- 
merly a village but now a suburb of London, is occupied by shops 
more or less connected with maritime business. The West India 
Docks—the first stone of which was laid in 1800, and which were 
opened in 1802—consist of a canal three-fourths of a mile long, con- 
tained within stone jetties. In this canal, amidst a thick mass of 
vessels, I observed one full of emigrants, about to depart for New 
Zealand. This vessel, although having three masts, formed, by her 
modest appearance, a remarkable contrast to the superb vessels on 
either side of her, the saloons of which were fitted out in the most 
luxurious style. 

The captain, perceiving that I was attentively observing his ship, 
very kindly invited me on board. Here, indeed, the scenes I saw 
were most imposing. There were before me all the miseries of society, 
which had produced the determination to emigrate from the mother 
country. It isa great mistake to imagine that the new colonies attract, 
as is often said, the youth and vigour of the Old World. No doubt 
there are among emigrants those of robust and handsome form; but, 
alas! how many are there witl: faces palid from privation and want, 
with wasted limbs, poorly covered, worn by sorrow and bitter 
suffering ? 

The vessel which I had thus visited, and which was just about to 
sail, contained some sad specimens of the kind of subjects which 
England sends to the antipodes. The first person whom I met on the 
deck was a thin woman with an infant at her breast about a month 
old; but the poor soul had no milk for her child, and this made it as 
unhappy as the mother evidently was. One would have thought at 
first, from seeing several women, that there were no men on board; 
but some of these were busily engaged in opening large cases and 
getting the luggage stowed away, and thus the women and children 
seemed to be in much larger numbers,—all with nothing on their 
heads, their hair tied up behind. This detail is scarcely worthy of 
notice, but as in England the women and moet of the children always 
wear a covering for the head out of doors, it was evident that these 
new comers on board regarded the vessel as their home. 

There were some from every part of Great Britain, and of all ages. 
There was a mother with six children, the heads of each of them 
rising above the others like Pandean pipes, who were going to join her 
husband, a miner in the new gold-fields of Otago, and who, she said, 
was doing good work. Each one told her history in » few words. 
An Irish girl, with an infant in her lap, was going to look for the 
child’s father in New Zealand! Another had been married some days 
to an Irishman much older than herself, and without scruple she threw 
her arm round his neck ; while her sister, ill dressed and ragged, with 
dirty person and hands, was laughing all the time at every thing, 
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showing a good set of white teeth. “And are you going out fora 
husband ?” I said to her. ‘I hope so,—that is what I am going for!” 
she replied. They both belonged to a family of poor farmers, whose 
harvest had been spoiled by the blight. Another young couple ap- 
peared to attract the attention of the passengers. ‘They were Scotch 
and had only been married the day before. ‘The bride had run away 
from her home, and had brought nothing on board but her marriage 
dress! The bridegroom was accompanied by an old man and his wife, 
with their gray locks; he said he was forty-nine years old, but looked 
about sixty. 

Although it was October most of the women were lightly clothed, 
the bosom open, as usual at home in doors; but they believed that 
they were already in the warm country to which they were going. 
Still there was a little coquettry in their dress, along with an indigence 
that went to the heart. Their shoes and stockings betrayed long ser- 
vice, and the gloom of sorrow was apparent through the frippery 
which some of them had put on. But there was nota tear, nota 
murmur or complaint; all, at the moment of departure, on the con- 
trary, affected a calm—even ironical—manner. No doubt there was 
sadness under this indifference, but every one had laid aside all regret, 
all complaints. The distinctive character of the different provinces 
from which they came was evident in their physiognomy: the Irish, 
for instance, were by no means so silent and grave as the Scotch. One 
of them from the Green Isle kept everybody in laughter about him 
by his jokes and buffoonery. 

After looking over the deck I went to the cabins. Here faces were 
of a far more serious cast than on deck. It was evident here that 
those who had a weight at heart had retired to this secluded part to 
conceal their feelings. There was, among others, a young man seated 
on a stool by a table, playing a melancholy air on a concertina that 
was well known by those about him—the “ Adieu of Byron to Old 
England.” Some good wives were busy in washing the little linen 
which they had brought with them; and while these were so employed 
the men were nursing the children in their arms. 

The cabins were divided into two classes (there are at least four in 
-lerge emigrant ships), and the last class is very far from conveying an 
idea of comfort. The air, the light, and the space were there doled 
out most parsimoniously. There were berths in which they were 
caged like the pieces in an armoury, as many as eight bed-places one 
above the other, and so confined that only two persons could dress and 
undress in each cabin ata time. The vessel was to be about three 
months on her passage at least, dnd it may be imagined what a miser- 
able time would be passed in these floating prisons. 

Such, alas, is the infirmity of the human heart, that the smallest 
circumstance bordering on the grotesque can break in on its melan- 
choly. A rather amusing scene suddenly attracted the attention of 
some of the passengers. This was occasioned by some little pigs, three 
or four months old, which had been brought on board, and which the 
sailors were handing from one to the other, in spite of the concert of 
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sharp cries which they sent forth with all their might; for these ani- 
mals, frightened and pot accustomed to be carried in the arms like 
babies, gave way to the expression of their disapproval of such treat- 
ment, which of course occasioned shouts of laughter. 

It was about five in the evening, and the emigrants gazed at the sun 
wistfully as it was setting for the last time to them in England. The 
vessel was moving slowly along the dock, through the forest of masts 
about her, and I was for landing; but the water was too low to admit 
of her approaching the jetty, and I was obliged to remain on board, 
much to the amusement of the passengers, who said, of course, that I 
must go with them to New Zealand. So we entered the river, and 
were soon in tow of a steamer on our way down. Most of my com- 
pagnons de voyage, for I began to consider the passengers as such, 
gradually vanished from the deck to their berths; but others, in spite 
of the cold wind, obstinately stuck to the deck, gazing on the banks 
of the river as they passed them. 

Availing myself of that friendly intimacy which had been estab- 
lished between us, I ventured to question some of them on their pro- 
jects, and obtained from them all nearly the same answers. ‘“ Why do 
ie leave your country?” ‘ Because there is no room for us in Old 

ngland.” ‘But what do you intend doing in New Zealand?” 
‘‘ Whatever we can!” was the answer. ‘“ Have you any capital?” 
‘Yes, to be sure,” was the reply, ‘‘we have our wits and our hands.” 
A few among them boasted of their freedom, from which it seemed 
that all of them could not do that. By this freedom was meant, I 
soon found, that they lad paid for their passage; while many who bad 
not would have to work on their arrival uutil they had paid the por- 
tion of that expense which remained unpaid. These, in fact, were 
under a kind of servitude, having to give the place of their residence 
on landing, from which they could not depart without leave from the 
company to which the vessel belonged. 

It often happens, from what I learned on board, that as soon as the 
vessel gets to sea, a stow-away is found emerging from his hiding-place, — 
showing a face that had not been discovered on board until then. 
This person is mostly a young man—perhaps a young woman—who 
had resorted to this stratagem to emigrate, being unable to pay any- 
thing for the voyage. It is, however, too late to get rid of the in- 
truder, and he or she is therefore watched and made to work for the 


ge- 
Among the emigrants might be seen a group of gold-diggers, who 
were going to Otago. These men, at least, had a certain destination. 
They might be recognized at once from their stature, their strong 
athletic forms, and their determined expression of countenance. Many 
of them were old navvies, who carried their profession at the point of 
the pickaxe, and an Englishman is always at home as long as he can 
find work. To those who asked the question ‘‘ What will you do if 
you find no gold?” the quick reply was, “Is there no ground in New 
Zealand?” Some of them, not many, expressed the intention of re- 
turning home in the Great Britain when they had made their fortunes, 
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This word fortune seemed to me strange coming from them, consider- 
ing the working dresses they had on. It is, however, from these 
empty-handed, coarse sons of labour that England obtains the precious 
metal destined to increase the public wealth. But more than one of 
such men who went to Australia about 1853 has sent his contribution 
to the distressed operatives of Lancashire. The newly discovered 
mines of New Zealand may enable these to do the same good work. 
As yet, the result of their labours is not known, but the receipts are 
promising well, and the faith of the gold-diggers is staunch. 

It was nearly two in the morning when we were off Gravesend, and 
as the vessel had to stop to take more passengers on board, as well as 
provisions, my landing was easy. On taking my leave, all of them 
with whom I had been conversing shook hands with me cordially ; and 
on landing, I waited and saw my friends under sail and gradaally dis- 
appear as she passed down the river. These emigrant departures to 
New Zealand are frequently most interesting from various circum- 
stances: often during this passage of about three months two or three 
children are born, and more than one vessel has been lost on the Cape 
of Storms! 

Have the mines of Otago kept their promise? As yet they cer- 
tainly have produced a fair show of work, and are still continuing to 
do so; but they have had more than one disaster to begin with. As 
soon as the news spread of the gold-fields of Australia they were 
crowded with workers. Many of them had rushed there headlong, 
with no means of existence, reckoning on living from day to day on 
the gold which they found. Unfortunately the metal did not immedi- 
ately appear; on the other hand the price of provisions was enormous 
and some of the gold-hunters perished from hunger while others, dis- 
couraged, left the pursuit. After all such reaction has been useful in 
one sense, for it has only left on the spot a sufficient number to work 
the mines, and results, although fair, are yet limited. 

At the time when our attention was called to the progress of the 
Otago mines the spirit of enterprise was directed to another quarter 
of the English colonies. It ie but a very few years since British 
Columbia was merely a name found on the map of the New World, 
but now, in England, it is in every mouth. What is the cause of such 
a change? Simply the discovery of gold. In 1856 the present go- 
vernor of Vancouver Island had written to the government to an- 
nounce that gold had been found in British Columbia; to which he 
merely received a formal answer. The English government evidently 
cared not to listen to such representations, or the encouraging reports 
given by mineralogists. Nevertheless, public rumour and the reports 
to parliament in the blue books spread the news, and the result was 
that explorations led to further discoveries, from which it was evident 
that England possessed a rich colony without knowing it. The terri- 
tory extending on the western coast of North America from the 
United States’ boundary to the Russian settlements had not been con- 
sidered in any other light than that of an impenetrable country, occu- 
pied by Indians who lived by hunting. 
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The greater part of the gold discoveries are anonymous, from having 
been discovered nearly at the same time in several places by different 
persons. One of the first miners who had driven the spade into the 
auriferous soil of British Columbia was a Scotchman named Adams, 
He was travelling in the Hudson Bay Company’s territory when, on 
arriving at one of their stations, he learned from a friend that the 
Indians of Fraser River had brought him pieces of gold, which they 
offered for sale. This bit of news was enough for Adams, as he had 
been a miner in California, and the result was that he determined to 
examine the matter for himself. He therefore set out on the track of 
the Indians, and found them in their wigwams, busy washing gold 
nuggets. 

Proceeding himself to the banks of the Fraser River, he saw at 
once that the soil was rich in gold; engaged a couple of Indians, and 
worked with them for three months. Left thus far from Europeans, 
and having collected in the course of that time as much gold as would 
produce a thousand dollars, he left the scene of his labours and, sooner 
or later, confided his story to some American sailors, who went with 
him to the same place the following year. Nevertheless, the news of 
the discovery got abroad, reached Victoria, in Vancouver Island, and 
had even been carried to San Francisco, where there were plenty of 
miners. 

From that time, British Columbia, little known as it was, took its 
place on the map,—the richest part being apparently on the banks of 
the Cariboo, a tributary of the Fraser, under the Rocky Mountains, 
These were discovered by a young man named McDonald, a half caste, 
half Scotch and half French, combining in his character the qualities 
of both. Like many of the Highlanders, he had an athletic form, and 
had a contempt for obstacles from the habit of mastering the difficulties 
to be met with in a mountain life; and to this natural activity he 
added the spirit of the Welch. His robust health, however, had been 
shaken by a stay of three years at the mines of California, where he 
had been continually exposed to the severity of the climate and a 
thousand privations besides. He had returned to the English colony, 
where, either by chance or calculation from the specimens which he 
had seen, he said that Cariboo was the land of gold. 

From this time the accounts received in England from the site of 
the mines were sufficient to move the most frigid imagination. Ac- 
cording to appearances, the best days of California were about to be 
reproduced in British Columbia. The gold in some places was massed 
together in nuggets. In the month of May, 1860, a Mr. Smith had 
gained £186 sterling in one day, and many other persons, the names 
of whom are given, had realized extraordinary sums. An Englishman, 
Richard Willoughby, had found at the same place many rich veins of 
silver ore; from which he turned with contempt, for at Cariboo they 
only look after gold. An experienced digger had returned to Victoria 
with bags full of golden nuggets, which enabled him to live in luxury. 

The effect of all this an a people who are ever ready for adventure 
by land or sea may be readily imagined. These riches, obtained from 
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the ground in some months—in some weeks—often even in one night, 
reflected across the vcean their own tale like the prism rays of glass. 
The emigration fever, which had somewhat subsidcd since 1857—the 
time when more than 200,000 people left the United Kingdom, ap- 
peared at once to reanimate our neighbours. The abundance of this 
barvest of gold contrasted painfully with the falling off of cotton in 
England and the distress of the Lancashire weavers. Perhaps in the 
new goldfields might be found the remedy for the evil from which this 
class of workmen had suffered so much. 

There is still a difficulty to be surmounted. There are various 
routes by sea and land to British Columbia, but they are all tedious 
and expensive. It is said that no one should undertake the voyage 
who could not command fifty guineas. This El Dorado is not protected 
against the rush of diggers except by its distance and the difficulties 
of the journey to it. In one respect these difficulties are rather usefal. 
Like all obstacles, they try the strength, and must be overcome by 
sheer resolution. The position is ill calculated for those who are alto- 
gether without resources; but the government, generally looking fa- 
vourably on this mode of thinning the swarms of population, abstained 
from giving direct protection to emigration there. This reserve ts 
intelligible as far as regards British Columbia: the gold-fields, after a 
certain time, often prove deceptive, and the authorities might naturally 
expect that some day they would be reproached for raising false hopes. 
- There were, however, plenty of English who were not prevented 
from going by the ditficulties of the road. In May, 1862, I accom- 
panied an old gold-digger to the London Docks, where he was going 
to embark,—one who had learned his first lessons in California and 
Australia, the two great attractions of the nineteenth century. As he 
had gone through a great deal he was for telling his story, and to him 
I owe the knowledge of many particulars of the lives of miners. This 
man had been attracted in contrary directions by two very strong 
desires—the love of gold and the love of country. He was conse- 
quently, as they suy, between two haystacks: when he was at the 
gold-fields he wishod himself in England, and when in England he 
wished himself at the gold-fields. This unsettled kind of humour, 
with a wandering disposition, is a trait of character which distinguishes 
the gold digger. Even gipsies, who attach themselves to no particular 
place, are sometimes led here or there by the public rumour of some 
metallic prospect. 

The working of a gold mine is a lottery, but doubtless there lies the 
attraction to the heart of man. Ia his line the miner whom I accom- 
panied to the docks had not, as yet, been fortunate; but he was not 
discouraged, and of course hoped that some day or other he would still 
find a happy lot. 

The steamer, which was going to Victoria, and was called the Tyne- 
mouth, was @ magnificent iron screw vessel. She carried about 360 
‘passengers; among whom one-third at least went to seek their fortunes 
in British Columbia. The greater number of the miners occupied 
that part of the ship called the steerage. With some few cxceptions, 
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she carried no women passengers, but a tolerable number of young 
women had come to eee the vessel off. With an adieu there was no 
doubt many a promise from the men to their bien amies that they 
should have mountains of gold when they returned from the mines. 
' These departures for Columbia and the other gold-fields have made 
more than one victim to the tender passion. About two years ago, 
travelling in Yorkshire, I remember seeing an unhappy damsel sitting 
by a brook, with hair disordered and eyes haggard, throwing nutshells 
into the stream, repeating at the same time, in a cheerful or melan- 
choly voice, the words “ He will return, he will not return.” The 
persons about her told me that she had been the sweetheart of an ad- 
venturer who had long since gone to the gold-diggings, and who had 
promised to come back and marry her; hearing nothing of him, the 
poor creature had lost her reason. 
- Women are by no means too numerous in the new colony. In fact, 
the men out there, it should be known, are much in the same condi- 
tion as the Romans before the Sabine virgins were carried off. The 
fair sex, in fact, are in great demand there. The Bishop of Vancouver 
Island, struck with the importance of this, is said to have placed him- 
self in communication with an association in London to facilitate the 
passage out of a certain number of intelligent young women of good 
character, and sixty-two were accordingly sent out in the Zynemouth. 
One of them died on the passage, but the rest arrived safe and sound 
in the colony, where they readily found places as domestics or as go- 
vernesses while their better fortune was preparing for them. As for 
those who entertained the idea of marrying, they found plenty of can- 
didates, and the embarrassment of choice was the only cause of delay. 

The men, among whom are now and then some poor outcasts of the 
large towns, are in general fine, vigorous, intrepid adventurers; but 
when arrived in the colony do not make a favourable impression in 
comparison with the old experienced miners of San Francisco. The 
dress of the former is too new, their arms and legs too white, and they 
have too much luggage with them; while the latter may be distin- 
guished by their bronzed limbe and breasta, clothes which bear the 
appearance of long service, and an air of self-confidence, which they 
have attained in a long acquaintance with hard work. Such is the 
difference between the new hand and the old hand, who has been 
browned by the sun and the breeze in a distant part of the world. 

Arrived at Victoria, the diggers are yet far from their destination. 
The rich ground which they have to work is five hundred miles from 
the sea. To reach it the hardy miners have to find their way across 
a primitive forest and over the summits of the wildest mountains; in 
preparation for which the greater part of them encamp round the town 
ready for the time of starting. An advanced party of young adven- 
turers, having set out too soon in the spring of 1862, no doubt with 
the view of being the first on the ground, perished on the route from 
hunger and cold. Instead of fields of gold they found, on gaining the 
scene of work, fields of clay concealed by beds of snow. 

In this same year the stream of gold-seekers was divided into two 
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branches. The rich and daring set out for Cariboo; the others, 
frightened by the perils of the route and the scarcity of provisions, 
directed their steps towards the banks of the River Sticken. This 
river enters on a tract of country which extends from Mount Elias 
to Portland Strait for about thirty miles, and leads to a district where 
there is much gold. The Sticken River has steamers running on it, 
small vessels, carrying travellers and provisiona. This auriferous 
country—the “poor man’s diggings,” as it is called—although having 
the advantage of being more accessible, is considered by the miners as 
a last resource or a kind of provisionary ultimatum. The real ground 
is Cariboo, and this would be gained in the following year; for it was 
considered prudent to wait and see if the government would open a 
road to this land of Canaan. 

The travelling of the caravans across the desert is extremely curious. 
The road—if a road it can be called—is marked by a long string of 
covered carts, drawn by horses, oxen, or mules, which contain, along 
with working toola, all the outfit required by the labourers. Some 
travel afoot with a wheelbarrow before them with all their implements ; 
or, in difficult parts of the road, assist with their shoulders a poor 
donkey, sweating and panting from drawing a small carriage containing 
provisions, thrown into it any how, with empty sacks, which they 
hope to return with full of gold, There are but very few women or 
children; but if perchance there should be their hands are not idle, 
and they contribute all their might and main to the progress of the 
whole party. The determination of these travellers is veritably won- 
derful. They may be seen carrying on their backs extraordinarily 
heavy loads for great distances. 

The search for gold has always produced prodigies of labour, that 
render the fable of the Argonauts almost worthy of being treated as 
modern history. When young miners arrive among the crowd they 
are at first disappointed. According to them they expect to see the 
gold springing out of the ground like mushrooms; but their old dreams 
very soon vanish. A person must work, and work hard too, to dis- 
cover the rare metal. The mountains of gold, like the islands of 
diamonds, are only to be found in the Christmas pantomimes of 
London. Nature has determined that even at Cariboo itself man 
shall gain hia bread by the sweat of his brow. 

To obtain an idea of the labour of finding gold it is best to go back 
to the formation, or rather the natural history of it. At the time of 
the marvellous discovery in Australia the professors of practical geo- 
logy in London gave a course of lectures for the workmen who pro- 
posed going out; and certainly their lessons were not in vain, for the 
theories of science are intimately connected with the operations of the 
miner. 

Among the numerous zones of land forming the crust of our globe 
there is but one in which gold is present in any notable quantity, and 
it is that which geologists term the Silurian rocks. These rocks are 
very ancient in the hiatory of nature; and therefore, if we are to 
follow tbe views of Sir Roderick Murchison, gold, at least in its pre- 
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sent form, would be a tolerably recent production in the latter ages of 
our planet. Sir Roderick appears to think that gold existed without 
doubt in a diffused state across the mass of Silurian rocks from their 
origin, but that it was not collected in veins, in cordons, and crystals 
till much later, although at a period of time relatively far distant. 
But meanwhile what is the date of this period. The English geologist 
considers it to have ‘been a little earlier than the great disturbance of 
the crust of our globe when the large mammiferous animals perished. 
Thus, then, from nature’s own chronicles the age of gold does not date 
from the commencement of time, as the poets would have had us be- 
lieve, but near the end of the first period. 

But what has been the cause of the nuggets or agglomeration of the 
molecules in the midst of these Silurian rocks. They can only be 
attributed to great chemical action of nature’s own hand, known by 
the term metamorphic force, in which heat, electricity, and the violent 
action of water have done their several parts. Everything goes to 
show that the liquid metal is spread and ramified in veins in the mass 
of the hard rock while the quartz, which serves down to the present 
time as the matrix of gold, was itself in a soft condition, when that 
filled up its cavities. 

This theory well explains the presence of gold in the ancient rocky 
masses and the veins of quartz, but how is it explained that gold is 
also found, even abundantly, in certain alluvial ground, such as in 
valleys, on the borders of rivers, and in the beds of torrents? This 
must arise, without a doubt, from the action of water, storms, snow, 
and other erosive causes. The fragments, which are collected from 
certain ground and at a variable depth as irregular lumps, in grains, 
or even in spangles, have been detached by the above causes from the 
mother rock. 

These two conditions, certainly very different from each other, are 
those under which gold is found,—associated in the solid rock, in the 
body of quartz, or by some means disengaged by ancient inundations 
and driven, among the detritus of all sorts, into nature’s crucible 
basins; these have produced two kinds of results. 

To attack the solid rock and the strata of quartz, to crush them, 
and, with the assistance of mercury, to separate the molecules of gold 
which they contain from the rock is sometimes a fruitful undertaking, 
but one which requires plenty of capital, powerful machines, and a 
considerable amount of workmanship. In alluvial ground, on the 
contrary, in which what is called stream gold is found (gold washed 
down by currents), nature has already performed half of the miner’s 
work. He has here nothing to do but to collect that which he has 
taken the trouble to extract from the rocks, the base of which is im- 
moveable. Most beautiful masses of gold, called nuggets, have been 
discovered more than once at the very surface of this ground; but it 
is generally necessary to use the spade and the pick even in these 
masses of alluvium. 

Again, as the chief of metals does not choose to be easily found, it 
appears likewise in grains; and in order that none of it should be lost, 
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one of the most secure methods of getting it is to wash the soil. In 
the Exhibition of 1862 the process of doing this was shown at South 
Kensington, for there was a person expressly sent there from Ballarat, 
in Australia, who was constantly going through the process of gold 
washing. If the soil is sandy it is first thrown into a shallow tray of 
water and is separated easily. When the sand or auriferous gravel is 
sufficiently loose, the workman collects it in a cradle, wherein it is 
further washed. It is then spread on a perforated iron plate, and after 
being exposed to plenty more washing, the cradle is rocked by two 
men, who sing some words well known among the miners,—‘ Cheer 
up, my brave boys, cheer up, let us rock the cradle cheerily. There 
it lies in its new bed what we want to bring forth. What do we think 
of in rocking the quartz? We are dreaming of sending to our homes 
some of the gold which lies there and in our thoughts.” While these 
words form their song, the little bits of the metal, by the filtering 
which they thus receive, fall into a part under the cradle destined to 
catch them. But it has to undergo athird washing, avd on being 
drained the sand is entirely washed away, and then the grains of gold 
appear. The cradle is, of course, one of the most primitive of inven- 
tions; but in Australia a much more ingenious machine is used for 
washing and separating the gold; but as yet it has not penetrated into 
British Columbia, where they continue to rock the much desired metal 
by hand. : 

The life of the gold-digger and that of the gold-washer is one of 
adventure and severe privation. They are obliged to live for months 
in a tent, and to be exposed all day to the changes of weather, sleeping 
on a hard bed at night, perhaps on the bare ground. If any.of them 
cannot withstand the severe changes of temperature to which they are 
thus subjected, they must build their own hut for better shelter with 
what they can find. In a more advanced state of things, it is true, in 
Australia, that solid buildings of stone and brick, handsome shops, and 
villages lighted with gas replaced these miserable huts of wood, and 
- there is nothing of that primitive kind which is common in British 
Columbia. 

The miners here pay a small tax to the government for a licence to 
work the soil, to the amount of £1 sterling the year, and this may be 
remitted. But there are very few who do not pay it, because the 
miner by doing so secures for himself the protection of the law, and 
secures his claim also to the ground on which he is working. This 
license, however, is often sold to others, and sometimes for a good 
round sum. | 

The miners are made up from everywhere,—a motley group. from 
every country and of all colours—Negroes, Indians, Chinese, English, 
Americans, and adventurers from all parts of Europe; but all are on 
the same footing, and no one is considered as being above another: 
all are on the same level of equality. Every miner is called a boy ; 
the old soubriquets of Dick, Tom, or Harry are laid aside. His cos+ 
tume consists of a red or blue flannel shirt, trousers of velveteen, and 
strong boots. ‘Those London houses known as emigrants’ outfitters 
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have realized large fortunes within the last ten years, and have opened 
shops in the country like palaces, where they sell clothes, utensils, 
tents, and, in fact, everything required by the miner. 

The greater part of the miners dig during the day, and wash the 
soil at night in their homee—that is, their tente. Water is an indis- 
pensable aid to their work, not only to wash the gold, but also, of more 
importance, to wash away the auriferous mud known by the name of 

“pay dirt.” Now this operation above everything it is that tries the 
spirit and courage of the miners. This water is often brought from 
tolerably great distances through wooden conduits, or aqueducts cut 
across beds of rock. One of the greatest privations is the scarcity of 
provisions, famine reigning in the midst of bags of gold. In 1858 as 
much as four shillings was paid for a pound of mule’s flesh. 

One thing, however, always keeps up the spirit of the miner, and 
consoles and supports him in the severest trials, and that is the hope 
of soon making his fortune. The chances attending the search for 
gold are still very uncertain and capricious. It often happens that a 
piece of ground which has been already worked and abandoned by a 
group of diggers as unproductive of gold, is commenced upon again by 
& new set, and turns out so well as to recompense them by an extra- 
ordinary produce. On the soil of British Columbia the collections of 
gold such as have made the fortunes of more than one in Australia 
are rather few; but in certain parts the soil abounds in small frag- 
ments, and the value of £150 sterling has been extracted from soil 
looked on as mere dirt. The mode of working differs according to 
the character of individuals: there are some who only collect the 
largest lumps, and this they call “delivering the hen of her golden 
eggs ;” while there are others who obtain, by careful washings, all the 
gold that is to be got from the soil. 

The mining season is over with the commencement of autumn, and 
the miners form themselves into a caravan party, or a large body, for 
security, and, with their bags full of gold, set out for Victoria. Some 
of them, on the principle that the diggings are a mere speculation, 
from which they should retreat at a good opportunity, quietly return 
home with the dollars or pounds sterling which they get in exchange 
for their yellow dust; but the ambitious take care to return the fol- 
lowing year, in the belief that they will find in their spades the trea- 
sures of Sardanapalus. The money acquired in so short a time lasts 
about as long. But the extravagance of 1853 is not renewed in these 
days,—the champagne, the cigars lighted with bank-notes, in times 
when fortunes were made, and Jost, and made again in a few weeks, 
But it is a common, occurrence at the gold-fields that the poor man of 
yesterday is the rich man of to-day, and as poor as ever again to- 
morrow. 

The gold as yet remains in its natural condition. In commerce it 
is taken in the rough—the mineral itself, either the dust or nugget. 
It is besides mixed with other matter, which then depreciates its value. 
It is then extremely difficult to obtain a just estimation of its real 
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worth. At the commencement of the discoveries in Australia nuggets 
were sold for much less than their value to agents, who sent them 
home to England or elsewhere. Now, every one who finds gold takes 
it to one of the banks in the colony; there it is melted down into 
ingots and the value determined at the rate of £3 16s. the ounce. 
a us follow these ingots to the Bank of England, the great receptacle 
of gold. 


(‘To be continued. ) 


. Our MeErRcHant SEAMEN. 


“The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society having purchased a large 
mansion and twenty-three acres of land for the purpose of establishing 
an Asylum for Disabled and Worn-out Merchant Seamen, your Com- 
mittee cordially recommend the scheme to shipowners and the publio 
generally, hoping that it will meet with the support it deserves, and 
that ere long there will be a comfortable provision for the merchant 
seamen of our country, numbering upwards of 312,000, when after 
their day of active service they are worn-out and disabled.” 

We find the foregoing information in the Report of the Committee 
of the General Shipowners’ Society of London for the year 1863-4, 
presented to the General Meeting of Members held at the Society’s 
Office, 12, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, on the 2nd of August, 1864; 
and, desirous of forwarding so important an object, we transfer it 
from that report to our own pages. 

Now the above committee has so able a secretary, who has set 
forth the subject in so masterly a way already, that we cannot do 
better at present than make use of his own words; and this we shall 
do in preserving his letter for our readers, addressed as it was to the 
Daily News. He says :— 


Hospital for Worn-out and Disabled Seumen, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge, July 29th. 

Sir,—A few years since the committee of the Shipwrecked Mari- 
ners’ Society promoted a meeting, held at the Mansion House, the. 
Lord Mayor in the chair, for the purpose of establishing a hospital 
for worn-out and disabled merchant seamen, who had no other place 
of refuge but the workhouse. The meeting, at which there were at 
least 600 persons present, was unanimous that such an asylum ought 
to be provided. The reasons given in the resolution were these :— 
First—That a body of men unto whose care and courage are intrusted 
the most important interests of the empire ought to be viewed and 
treated as the servants of the community, and cared for as such: 
Second—That by such means they may be more bound to their coun- 
try, for the defence of which in time of need they are necessary to 
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its independent existence as a nation. ‘Third—That they may be 
raised in self-esteem by being preserved from pauperism, and, it may 
be hoped, a moral improvement of their character be gradually 
effected. 

The provisional committee for carrying out the resolutions of the 
public meeting at the Mansion House, encouraged by the general 
approval with which the proposition was received, and reckoning that 
it would be sustained by the shipowners, merchants, and public at 
large, as well as by the officers and seamen of the merchant service, 
have now secured the freehold of the mansion of the late Sir Cullin 
Eardley, Bart., at Belvedere, with twenty-three acres of land. The 
building contains sixty-five rooms, with abundant offices, and is ad- 
mirably capable of being adapted so as to form a splendid retreat for 
our worn-out tars, both officers (if they need) and men; it stands on 
the summit of a hill, commanding a view wf the Thames on the 
north, east, and west, with a railway station at its foot; and though, 
ef course, not equal to Greenwich in the magnitude of the building, 
it is far superior in situation, with land enough about it to make it 
anything the bounty of the public may please. 

The committee, noticing a leader in the Times, remarking on the 
speech of Mr. Childers, and learning that it and the memorandum of 
the Duke of Somerset on the affairs of Greenwich Hospital had led 
many to suppose that there was a probability of a part of that build- 
ing being given to the merchant seamen, sought and obtained an 
interview with his grace to know if such a probability existed, and 
which he emphatically denied, and expressed himself glad of the pro- 
vision contemplated by the deputation, saying that he “considered it 
important to keep the provision for the merchant seamen distinct from 
that of the seamen of the royal navy.” 

Though the Duke of Somerset’s reply was most businesslike and 
straightforward, nevertheless there were a number of influential gen- 
tlemen in the city, interested in the welfare of our merchant seamen, 
who, notwithstanding the report of the duke’s reply put forth by the 
deputation, published in the Daily News and most of the morning 

pers, could not divest themselves of the thought that the spare 
ruldings of Greenwich Hospital might yet be given to shelter worn- 
out and disabled merchant seamen. 

In order, therefore, to set the matter at rest, the question was pub- 
licly put by Mr. Crawford, one of the members for the city, in the 
House of Commons to the Secretary of the Admiralty, “ Whether it 
was the intention of the Lords Commissioners to appropriate any 
portion of Greenwich Hospital for the Ai gaa of worn-out and dis- 
abled seamen of the merckant service?” rd Clarence Paget said 
“It was not the intention of the Admiralty to appropriate any part 
of Greenwich Hospital for the purpose.” The ea his grace the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to the deputation before alluded to, 
which of course, being in a measure private, was subject to the sus- 
picion of misrepresentation, being now confirmed in public by the 
reply of the Secretary of the Admiralty, it is to be hoped has set at 
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rest the minds of those who may have had the lingering idea that 
merchant seamen might yet have a berth in Greenwich in their old 
age. 

There is, however, still a hope that the merchant seamen, if they 
do not get anything out of the building, may yet get something out 
of the funds by which it has hitherto been maintained ; and this hope 
has its foundation in the published memorandum on Greenwich Hos- 
pital of the Duke of Somerset, wherein he states that the “surplus 
funds” of that establishment. will be distributed “with a due regard 
to the claims of those persons who have contributed to the revenues 
of the hospital;” and as the merchant seamen for a series of yeurs 
prior to 1832, subscribed sixpence per man per month, or in the ag- 
gregate £30,000 per annum in round numbers, and as the men who 
then subscribed are the very men who, from their age, it is now 
sought to save from the workhouse by giving them an honourable 
retreat at Belvedere, the provisional committee is of opinion, if the 
movement now set on foot is supported so as to give it a proper status, 
that, under the circumstances, an endowment in proportion to the 
number’ (500) it is proposed to locate on the banks of the Thames 
may fairly be asked for and pressed as a set-off in part to the claims 
of the merchant seamen, which have been often urged both in and 
out of parliament. 

. By a return ordered by the House of Commons seven years since, 
on the motion of the late Admiral Sir Charles Napier, there were 
then 2,000 seamen in the workhouses of the United Kingdom. 
Taking into consideration the great increase of tonnage since that 
return was made, and that, consequently, a greater number of seamen 
must be employed, it may be ecuimaced there are now 2,500. If so, 
as it is only proposed that Belvedere should receive 500, there will 
be 2,000 to be provided for in similar establishments, which we may 
hope to see raised at Liverpool and other ports, and thus give oppor- 
tunity to provide for the men in their own localities. Meantime, 
Belvedere will be open to all seamen of good character, natives of the 
United Kingdom, who may have served twenty-one years in British 
vessels, or previously if disabled in the merchant service of their 
country. 

The provisional committee believe that the subject of a provision 
for our merchant seamen in old age, or when disabled from labour by 
some of the various accidents common to their perilous calling, exer- 
cises the minds both of statesmen and philanthropists; of which the 
recent speech of the Earl of Harrowby, in the House of Lords, may 
be taken as an index. That a country so famous for its institutions, 
and so dependent on its maritime power, should have no provision for 
its merchant seamen, while there is, perhaps, not another nation which. 
has any pretence to be maritime but has, is something remarkable. 
Of old, Dibdin sought to call attention to England’s neglect of her 
seamen, and there being no asylum for them, makes too true the old. 
saying, that when the sailor is worn out in his hard service— 
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‘* Where he goes, and how he fares, 
No one knows, and no one cares.”’ 


The shipowners and merchants of England roll in wealth—fruit of 
the sailors’ toil. Among them there are, no doubt, many who will 
lend a helping hand to this good work. Many of them, to their 
honour be it spoken, have expressed their desire to see this blot 
effaced, and I am satisfied that, with the blessing of God, the move- 
ment will be successfully supported by the public, so as to redound to 
the honour of the patriotism, as well as the benevolence and charity 
of England, and also will serve to prove that her esteem for her brave 
and hardy seamen has a more solid foundation than words. 

The national importance of the subject will, I trust, plead my 
excuse, and induce you to give this a place in her valuable paper, as 
well as to use your more powerful pen on behalf of a body of men 
who all allow are, whether in peace or war, the right arm of the 
empire. 

I an, &c., 


Francis Lean, Hon. Sec. 
To the Editor of the Daily News. 


Now we shall add for the information of our readers that the good 
work of this hospital for our merchant seamen has been well begun. 
In the spring of this year a meeting was held at the Mansion House 
of London, at which the Lord Mayor presided. At that meeting the 
following proceedings took place :— : 


It was first resolved—That this meeting having had before it the 
fact that while the seamen of the royal navy have their Greenwich 
and the army their Chelsea Hospitals, there is no similar provision for 
the merchant seamen of this great mercantile country (consisting of 
upwards of a quarter of a million of men), when worn-out and 
disabled. | 

It therefore considers it highly ie ali that a hospital or hospi- 
tals should be raised as a place or places of refuge for the worn-out 
mariner of all grades of the mercantile marine when aged or disabled, 
and having none to care for him, and that a scheme of out-pensions 
should be grafted on it, to assist those who may prefer to remain with 
their friends. 

That it is expedient upon these grounds :—First—That a body of 
men unto whose care and courage is intrusted the most important in- 
terests of the empire, ought to be viewed and treated as the servants 
of the community, and cared for as such. Second—That by such 
means they may be more bound to their country, for the defence of 
which in time of need they are necessary to its independent existence 
asanation. Third—That they may be raised in self-esteem by being 
preserved from pauperism, and, it may be hoped, a moral improve- 
ment of their character be gradually effected. 

In furtherance of this resolution the provisional committee have 
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secured the mansion and twenty-five acres of the park of the late Sir 
Culling Eardley, Bart., situate on the south bank of the Thames and 
commanding a splendid view of the river; the donation of £5,000* 
of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society (to which 50,000 master mari- 
ners and seamen subscribe), having enabled them to take this first 
step towards this great national object, they now most urgently appeal 
to the nobility, gentry, merchants, shipowners, seamen of all classes, 
and the public at large, for help to enable them to establish such a 
Lome in old age for our merchant seamen, as shall serve to bind them 
to, and make them feel proud of their country, which at present con- 
trasts most unfavourably in this respect with other maritime countries, 
America having its “snug harbour” and other establishments for their 
worn-out seamen, and otheir nations their various provisions, while 
England, the most dependent of all on her maritime power, has no 
other provision but the workhouse for the men, whom all allow to be 
the basis on which her commercial greatness and political power rests. 

It is proposed to make the hospital as much as possible a home for 
the merchant sailor as such an establishment can be made, all seamen 
who have served twenty-one years in the British merchant service 
being eligible to be received; that the officers shall all be selected 
from the merchant service, and that the domestics and labourers shall 
be merchant seamen, their wives, widows, orphans, or children, pre- 
ference being given to those men or their relatives who have been 
subscribers to the hospital fund. In order to give profitable employ- 
ment for the leisure hour, and thus add to the moral comfort of those 
inmates of the hospital who may be able to work, industrial wards 
will be established with the necessary appliances for making such 
articles as sailors are accustomed to make, the profits of which will 
be at their own disposal. 

It is not proposed that labour shall be in any way compulsory, it 
will be free to all to work as little or as much as they please within 
the hours regulated by the rules of the house. 

According to a return made to the House of Commons there ap- 
pores to be about 3,000 seamen in the various work and union 

ouses. 

Tables for the proposed pension fund have been calculated by the 
government actuary, and also one for widows’ annuities; it is hoped 
to establish in conjunction a benevolent fund, by which widows having 
large families receiving the annuity provided by her husband may be 
helped, and some peculiar cases of the disabled old sailor. The pro- 
visional committee trust that the Board of Trade may be induced to 
help this fund out of the sume received by it on account of unclaimed 
effects of deceased merchant seamen, and that the public will also 
contribute when appealed to. 

The committee feel that they appeal to the patriotism as well as the 


* The Society has lent £7,000 to complete the purchase of the house and 
land. .7 
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well known benevolence of their countrymen, in soliciting their help to 
wipe away a blot, which they firmly believe will be no longer suffered 
to exist. 
Donations and subscriptions thankfully received by Messrs. Williams 
and Co., Birchin Lane, and by 
Francis Lean, Hon. Secretary. . 


At present time and space forbid us, but hereafter we propose going’ 
further into this subject. 


OPENING OF THE DARTMOUTH AND ToRBAY Raltway. 


Another great and most important event has just taken place in 
favour of the future prosperity of Dartmouth. In a recent number* 
we pointed out the great advantages of this barbour,—how well it 
was adapted both in its position and gocd qualities as a port of call 
for our mail steamers in preference to any other port of the Channel 
(we might, in fact, say of all England), and we have now to record 
an event which has evidently opened the gate of progress for this 
once flourishing little place. e say this with reason, for we find 
that a market there,t which but yesterday was nothing more than 
was to be expected of any other quiet, retired place, is already re- 
viving, and promising as much as its best friends could wish. , 
_ Perhaps there is no harbour in this country in which the advan- 
tages of steam navigation can be so beneficial as the harbour of 
Dartmouth. Limited as the mouth of the Dart may be to a cable’s 
length across, it yet has abundance of depth, with no bar. So that 
8 large vessel like H.M.S. Britannia, which has been lying there 
since lsst autumn, can run in at any time from sea, provided she has 
a fair wind; for when the wind is down the river there is but little 
room (notwithstanding its depth of water) for any vessel to work in. 
Steam, however, if the wind should not be fair, at once comes to 
supply its place. The steamer cares nothing for wind, and the steam-. 
tug renders access to the harbour for all vessels perfectly easy by. 
simply lending them the use of her wings. From the roads outside 
the distance is not a mile that places any vessel in still water, as un-, 
disturbed as in any wet dock of the kingdom. In fact, the mouth of 
the Dart, from the remarkable stillness of its untroubled water, re- 
. sembles more a large wet dock than a river where the tide flows and. 
ebbs every day. 

Still, with all these advantages conferred on Dartmouth by nature— 
advantages which in days of vore rendered her famous in the annals 
of her country,—there was yet one more wanted to bring her on a. 


' ® See the June and July numbers, pages 281 and 366, of this volume. 
+ That of house-rent. | aa 
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level with other more fortunate places. Her natural advantages have 
enabled her to send forth ships and seamen to share in her country’s 
honour, wliether in the military service of the state, or in the honour- 
able pursuit of maritime discovery. The seamen of Dartmouth, as 
history testifies, have left their names in the glorious annals of the 
Great Armada in Elizabeth’s time, as they did before and have since 
in those of Arctic discovery. 

But that progress which has extended to other parts has hitherto 
been denied to Dartmouth. Her port was difficult to enter when 
winds were foul. Steam removed that evil, for nothing else but the 
steamboat was required todoso. True it is that steam afloat has 
reached her long since, in common with other places; but at length, 
by the laudable exertions of a few enterprising individuals, steam on 
shore, by means of the rail, has now gained the banks of her beautiful 
harbour, and Dartmouth may look back on her former prosperity and 
anticipate with good reason that her share of success hereafter shall 
be commensurate with it. If her prosperity was great when steam 
had not lent its all powerful aid to the wants of navigation and 
trade,—if she surpassed many other places then, as she did, owing 
entirely to her own resources,—now that Dartmouth possesses steam 
ashore as well as afloat, in common with them, she starts afresh on 
the race of enterprise, and bids fair, from those advantages which 
nature has conferred on her, soon to rival if not to surpass them. 

The event to which we have here alluded is the opening of thé 
Dartmouth and Torbay Railway; the celebration of which took place 
on the 10th of August last, and at which it was our good fortune to 
be present. The day had been evidently set apart as a holiday, for 
not only was the event the subject of general observation on shore, 
but every living soul in the town seemed determined to be present to 
welcome the first steamer that crossed the harbour from Kingswear 
(the terminus of the railway) with her living freight of company, 
including the Directors of the new line and some of other lines which 
would be affected by it. : 

The captain of the steamer must surely have been an old man-of- 
war’s man, for well and long did the steam-whistle keep up its shrill 
sound in imitation of piping the side, as those gentlemen crossed her 
side to meet the Mayor and Corporation of Dartmouth, assembled on 
the wharf to receive them,—greeted by the shouts and acclamations 
of the people and the music of an excellent band. Nor did the few 
ships in the harbour, along with the yachts lying there, fail to do 
honour to the proceedings of the day. Even the boats and flag-staffs 
along the wharfs were all dressed in their holiday uniform, with flags 
flying everywhere. H.M.S. Britannia was equally gaily dressed out 
with ber flags in honour of an event fraught with prosperity to Dart- 
mouth. And the weather, too, now proverbially changed from fre-. 
quent rain to frequent sunshine, was propitious, and lent all its bright~ 
ness to give life and animation to the scene. 

The proceedings of the day consisted in showing all the good 
people of Dartmouth that the business in hand was one of progress 
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and prosperity to the town, by means of that geueral commercial inter- 
course in which the extension of the rail to their harbour would enable 
them to take part. And this was done by the whole party, with the 
Mayor and Corporation, attended by the Ancient Society of Foresters 
in their handsome uniforms, and other local companies, walking in 
due procession through and about the old town. 

Alter this the vessel visited the entrance of the harbour, giving the 
visitors an opportunity of not only seeing for themselves the facility 
and rapidity of entering it from the sea, but also of witnessing the 
progress of the new lighthouse now building ;* by means of which 
and an additional harbour light it will te just as easy to run into the 
harbour by night as by day. | 

We have no doubt that this measure has received the sanction of 
the Trinity-House, as it is one which exclusively belongs to that im- 

rtant branch of our national institutions. But in adopting it the 
Directors and authorities of Dartmouth have acted wisely, for the 
advantages of their harbour are thus unlimited in the most important 
point of time. They well know that be it high or low water when a 
vessel may be runuing in is of no consequence. To her, be it flood 
or ebb, neither strength of tide nor increase of depth of water will 
be important. She can at all times stem the one with marks by day © 
and lights by night; and as to the other the increase of depth by 
tidal water is nothing. Her navigation is sure and safe, and it is 
saying very much when we can qualify the assertion with the im- 
portant addition of “all times.” 

The Mayor and Town Council of Dartmouth were no less desirous 
than the promoters of the railway to celebrate so great an event as 
the opening of a rail to their shores. So, after having inspected the 
entrance of the harbour, the visitors were invited to join the festal 
board, at which Captain Bulley (a son of the soil and an experienced 
seaman) presided. Here, as may be supposed, the real work of the 
day was not allowed to languish by the excellent Chairman and his 
friends; for after the usual loyal toasts were drunk, they were fol- 
lowed by those of the Directors of the Dartmouth and Torbay Rail- 
way Company, those also of the South Devon Railway, and then, 
again, of all other Directors present. , 

Such toasts, we may briefly say, called forth an amount of informa- 
tion, an expression of a cordiality of purpose, and a unity of senti- 
ment that showed well how much the great work of the day—the 
opening of the rail to Dartmouth—was appreciated by every one 

resent ;—all were working in one common cause,—all were engaged 
in contributing everything in their power to the prosperity of the 
commercial pursuits of their countrymen. 

As the representative of the South Devon line, an admirable dis- 
sertation was given by Mr. Woolcombe, its Chairman, of the diffi- 
culties of Directors and the performance of duties by which they were 
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overcome; and a well-timed, feeling allusion was also made by him 
to the eminent services of their late 7 nea Mr. Brunel, that showed 
the speaker's heart to be in its right place. 

Again, as a former co-director with Mr. Woolcombe, the Earl of 
Devon (now Chairman of the Mortonhampstead and South Devon line), 
in a masterly and eloquent speech, confirmed all that he had advanced, 
then, touching on the historical associations of Dartmouth, gave 
a lucid and pleasing outline of these several branches of the subject 
matter of the day and the general progress in connection with steam 
by rail and sea. 

‘The Town and Corporation of Dartmouth,” “Success to the Port 
and Trade of Dartmouth,” and the “ Dartmouth Harbour Commis- 
sioners’’ were the concluding important toasts of the day; admirably 
responded to by Mr. Prideaux and Mr. Hunt, after being received 
with acclamations of applause. 

The opening of this new line of rail from Dartmouth to Torbay is 
the connecting link of Dartmouth with the metropolis by the South 
Coast as wall a the Great Western lines; so that, being in direct 
communication with London, and also with the North, everything is 
now done to entitle Dartmouth to the consideration of her great advan- 
tages when next the question of the port of call for the mails shall be 
brought forward. The direct communication with the North which 
is now secured to Dartmouth is also most important to her; for by 
the mails being sorted there (the port of delivery) and forwarded 
from thence to the North direct, as well as to London, the merchants 
and manufacturers there will be placed on an equal footing with those 
of London in the early receipt of their advices, and would therefore 
benefit accordingly. We showed in our former papers that Dartmouth 
would have the advantage of above five hours and a half in the point 
of time over Southampton,® so that now the right thing cannot be 
in the right place while the mails are embarked at Southampton. 

Of the four places which we selected, Plymouth even was found to 
be an hour longer than Dartmouth in communication with the metro- 
polis, in addition to the disadvantages in es there, along with 
‘“‘the obstruction” to the mails incident to “a large naval port ;’’+ 
which objection was brought forward by the report of the Govern- 
ment Commissioners. Those Commissioners said that “ Dartmouth 
will be found the most eligible port wherein the mails to and from 
the West Indies may be embark and landed,” and also that they 
were “unanimously of opinion that Dartmouth is the most desirable 
station for the departure and arrival of the steam-packets intended to 
be employed in the conveyance of Her Majesty’s mails to and from 
Alexandria.’’§ 

Thus, then, the important testimony of a Government Commission 
has declared Dartmouth to be the fittest place for the departure and 
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arrival of the mails abovementioned,—in which conclusion we entirely - 
agree. But while these are yet in abeyance Dartmouth may now 
follow up her own interests. The foundation of those interests has 
been well laid by the all important measure of the railway now 
opened ; and it remains for her to turn that to a good account, along 
with her excellent snug little harbour, already formed for her by the 
all-powerful hand of nature. 


We find the following account of this completion of the rail to 
Dartmouth in the Western Morning News, which says,— 


_ “An event amongst the most imvortant that have ever taken place 
at Dartmouth was commemorated on the 10th of August in the 
opening of the Dartmouth and Torbay Railway, just constructed 
from Brixham Road to Kingswear. The line, although short, is a 
most interesting one. Shortly after Brixham Road is passed the line 
is continued through a deep cutting, und thence on toa high em- 
bankment, Galmpton lying off to the right. After another lengthy 
cutting there is a second embankment, somewhat precipitous, and im- 
mediately beyond this a view is obtained of a very beautiful part of 
the River Dart. Then a tunnel, 492 feet in length, runs through 
“trap rock” and “dry slate,” where considerable engineering diffi- 
culty arose from water and clay beds. | 

“On leavirg the tunnel the fine is carried on to the Greenway via- 
duct, 500 feet in length, 100 feet high, with ten arches. The viaduct 
is constructed of substantial masonry. The railroad is then laid along 
the shores of the River Dart, through Longwood and over a timber 
viaduct, forty feet high, resting on quadrupled piles, some driven 
eighty feet deep into the mud below. Beyond this a small cutting 
is traversed to the Noss viaduct, 450 foet in length, and thirty-five 
feet high, resting on quadrupled piles fifty feet deep. A cutting is 
then made through Devonian sandstone, and the line continued along 
the shore of the Dart to Waterhead Creek, crossing the landing-place 
of the old floating-bridge. The depth of the mud was here so great 
that during thirty days about 300 tons of hard material were shot 
down before a foundation could be obtained. The sides of the em- 
bankment of the line near the floating-bridge are protected by sea 
pitching. 

‘“‘ The line is well constructed, the curves , and the gradients 
easy. The steepest gradient is 1 in 66, and in the tunnel it is 1 in 
100. The cost of construction is stated to have been about £60,000. 
Mr. R. P. Brereton was the engineer, and Mr. H. W. Farley the 
resident engineer. Messrs. Blenkinhorne and Atkinson were the con- 
tractors, and Mr. Hunt has acted as their engineer.” 
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SKETCHES ON THE FrReEencH Coast. 
(Continued from page 119.) 


The lund on the North side of the gulf of Cordovan is formed by a 
remarkable peninsula, called Avert, being the name of a town in the 
middle of it. It is nearly rectangular, lying S.E. and N.W., about 
fifteen miles long and six across. The Scudre, an arm of the sea, 
deriving considerable commercial importance from its oyster beds, 
limits it to the N.E., and separates it from the low lands of Marennes. 
At the commencement of the peninsula between Rogan and Saujon, 
some strips of coast connect it with the calcareous plateau of Coze and 
Gemozae; but towards the extremity of the peninsula they become 
lower and gradually separate, and appearing only as mounds sur- 
rounded by water. It is here, on ancient islets in the present day 
connected with the shore, that the last villages appear; further to the 
West the rocky formations disappear under the sand or the peat, 
showing no small eminences whatever. All! signs of houses or culti- 
vation cease here, and nothing but sandhills meet the eye, which them- 
selves are moveable. The downs of Avert, surrounded on all sides 
by the sea and by marshes recently dried up, cover an area of about 
fifty-six square miles. 

The downs of Avert are more accessible to visitors than those of 
Landes and the Gironde, are also more interesting than these are to 
the visitor, presenting within a much smaller compass similar pheno- 
mena. The principal of them, which is on the N.W. extreme of the 
peninsula, not far from the town of ‘[remblade, has been raised by the 
wind to the height of 203 feet, and commands one of the most exten- 
sive and beautiful panoramas that are to be seen in the Charente-In- 
fereure. The other mounds, further to the South and fully exposed to 
the S.W. wind, which reduces them and transports their sand in the 
direction of the great down, are not more than half that height. No 
doubt, in the estimation of a tourist, accustomed perhaps to the peaks 
of the Alps or the Pyrennees, these are trifling elevations: neverthe- 
lees, these masses of sand assume the aspect of veritable mountains, 
with their chains parallel to the coast like a line of enormous waves. 
appearing like a system of mountains. Their strong foundations and 
wide bases, their loose summits finely shaped as if cat with « chisel, 
the equable range of their summits, the general harmony of their 
forms unceasingly modified by the strength of the wind, impart to 
them an imposing appearance of grandeur. Even the inclination of 
their bases rising from the sea shore contributes equally to the illusion 
and adds to the height of these white sandhills. Hence the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood have completed the deception by giving to these 
sandy mounds of Avert the title of mountains. In spite of the move- 
able character of the sand, the greater part of these changeable moun- 
tains have names, such as la Briquette, la Ranquieu, la Balise, &c. 

An old proverb, very well known at Santonge, says, that “ Moun- 
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tains walk in Avert.” But some of them are stationary, fixed, but 
nevertheless are transformed by wooded patches. Hence a company 
at Rochelle, anticipating the displacement of the downs of the North, 
has prepared a considerable tract of land near the narrow pass of 
Maumusson: in like manner the forest of Avert, protected by the 
downs to the South of the peninsula parallel to the shore of the gulf 
of Cordouan, sheltered during the middle ages a large tract of country, 
and has continued to do so partially notwithstanding the woodman’s 
axe has somewhat thinned its thickets. However, the downs of Avert 
still travel, and the least wind raises clouds of sand, scattering it like 
the smoke of a volcano. 

Numerous accidents are related in history occasioned by the move- 
ment of these downs. The ancient village of Anchoisne, which was 
probably the port of Santongeois, or the Portus Santonum mentioned 
by Ptolemy, is continually exposed by the shifting of the sand, like 
the froth of the waves carried by the tide, and which is borne up as 
far as the village of Temblade. But all the downs situatec formerly 
to the West of Anchoisne between the sea and. the houses, have ad- 
vaneed to the East, like an army in. battle array, and perpetually 
obliging the people to retire, having covered their huts one after ano- 
ther. After these visitations are passed by bere and there are seen 
remains of the ancient houses of the buried town, but the dowa suill 
covering the greatest portion of it. - 

The sea itself may contribute its part to the work of demolition, and 
the sandbank called the Fond d’Anchoiene may cover the remains of 
the ancient town: Farther, the village of Buze has soffered the same 
fate. Baried under a mass of sand, it was passing out of mind when 
suddenly in 1698 the walls of the church were discovered in a large 
dale, also those of an abbey and some other buildings were gradually 
discovered from the sand being blown towards the interior. The pea- 
santry of the ‘neighbouring villages had scarcely time to save some- 
thing from these relics of a bygone age, when a huge moving mass of 
sand again buried them under it. In the present day ail that remains 
of Buze jies,' it is said, under the high down called Briquette. The 
ancient town of Saint Palais hag disappeared in the same manner, thé 
church of whieb is carefully kept frec from the sand to serve as a mark 
for the benefit of navigation. A hamlet aleo near it has been buried, 
and of later years the downs of St. Augustine have advanced towards 
the fields of Avert at an average rate of thirty to forty yards every 
year. : , 

In these days there is no fear of sueh a disaster as a whole viHage 
being buried in sand, for there is no place where the residents are not 
prepared to fix the threatening mass by means of cultivation: but 
there are many scattered huts that are teo weak to contend against the 
progress of these mountains as they approach their huts, who must 
then either abandon them or expose themselves to the peril of being 
buried alive. It is some time since I arrived with a friend near Point 
Espagnol, at one of those houses built from time to time on the sea 
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shore for the prevention of smuggling, a species of commerce which 
the surf renders scarcely possible, or may be for the purpose of ren- 
dering assistance to shipwrecked seamen on that shore so prolific of 
disaster. It was by night that we arrived but a few paces from the 
house, but we could scarcely discover it notwithstanding the light of a 
full moon. It seemed as if confounded with the moving sand around 
it, and the roof itself, which we could just perceive above the sandy 
plain, had the appearance of one of those geometrical ridges which 
often mark the summit of the down. In fact, the house was itself half 
buried. On the side next the sea the sandhills had reached to the 
roof of the building, but happily the eddy winds had formed round 
the wall to leeward a kind of dry ditch, but on the other sides the 
sand pressed against the building; doors and windows were blocked 
up and the only remaining part above the sand was the roof, which 
was soon after some feet below it. Some years previously, when 
the person in charge was at Point Espagnol, another down in making 
its course had crossed this very house. This passed it without hurt- 
ing the walls, but occasioned the formation of a valley, which did 
worse. The house was soon found by the sand around leaving it to 
be perched on the top of 8 small hill; its foundations were gradually 
undermined to the depth of some six feet, and the walls under their 
own weight and that of the roof fell. They were replaced after a 
time, and when the work of reconstruction was completed, another 
down, that which we had just now seen, came to renew the attack on 
the unfortunate house. The resident had to remove his wife and 
children quickly from his house, and himself was obliged to be in read- 
iness to leave it every day. With the least wind the sand would drift 
in heaps in his room, cover his furniture, and get into his provisions, 
he was even obliged to breathe it, and it gradually decreased the light 
by which he lived. Thus he was on the point of deserting his abode 
when we visited him, and by this time he has either done so or his 
house may be again perched on an eminence. 

As to the peninsula of Avert, it is a question whether it is becoming 
elevated above the level of the sea, like the coasts of Poitu and le 
Vendée, and one of much interest to geology, but one to which a cate- 
gorical answer cannot be given. However this may be, it is certain 
that the country was formerly to a considerable extent covered by the 
sea. In many places of the interior the ground at several feet above 
the sea and under the upper soil, shows a sandy red nature, evidently 
brought there by the waves, both in Brittany and Vendée, for the hills 
of Santonge only present a calcareous deposit, the disintegration of 
which could not form clay. Banks of marine shells, formed of species 
common to the place, are frequently found in the peninsula which se- 
parates the Scudre and the Gironde. The extensive marshes which 
cover a considerable portion of the country, are generally considered 
to have been arms of the sea in a bygone age, and on old charts they 
appear as bays separated from the ocean by a narrow tongue of land. 
In fact, there are Jarge mounds now standing considerably above the 
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surrounding fields that show traces at-their base of the sea having 
been there; among which may be instanced the rocks on the banks of | 
the Gironde called the Vieux Montagne. 

A large number of facts, supported by tradition, appear to prove 
that the rising of the ground which has been going on in ages past 
continues at the present time. Thus, near a village called St. Augus- 
tine-sur-Mer, although far from the coast, anchors and the remains of 
vessels of considerable tonnage are found in the marshes; and even the 
peasantry assert that they have seen the fastenings of mooring rings 
in the rocks for shipping. A host of names refer to the presence of 
the sea in localities which are now far removed from the shore. Im- 
mediately North of la Scudre, the district of Marennes was so cut 
through by an arm of the sea and channels that it was called the col- 
loquy of islands, The Avert peninsula equally merits the same title. 
All the elevations on it whereon villages are seated were surrounded 
by salt water, and all the marshes formed bays, which still bear the 
name of ports. La Scudre in which in the reign of Louis XIII. 
(1650) ships of 2,000 tons sheltered, cannot now receive large ships of 
war, and the forty navigable branches of communication are now re- 
duced to half that number. It is astonishing that the sediment 
brought by the sea and the water courses from the interior should be 
sufficient in these last centuries to fill up so many bays, channels, ports, 
and harbours: it is more credible that in this part of France the 
ground is subject to that rising established on the parts of the coasts 
of Aunis and Poitu. But there are positive proofs of local elevations 
in the present century of the peninsula of Scudre. Thas, not far from 
Royan at St. George-de-Didonne, the marsh of Chenaumoine, which 
was formerly a bay of the estuary of the Gironde, has become gradu- 
ally separated from the sea, not only by the downs but also by a bank 
of calcareous rocks, over which a deep channel has been made to com- 
municate with the marsh. 

At some distance from St. George, near the village of Talmont, 
there is an ancient sandy waste containing many remnants of buman 
industry, and situated above the estuary, that must have been elevated 
at a recent period. 7 ; 

However, whether the ground rises slowly or whether it preserves 
always the same level, the waves of the sea never cease to encroach 
on its shores. While the ocean abandons its bays, creeks, and estu- 
aries, which in former days broke into the interior of the peninsula, it 
tends incessantly to wear away the line of coast, to round the base of 
the downs, and to reduce the promontories. Formerly, one can per- 
ceive, that the chains of mountains or even hills on the sea shore, came 
by degrees to shape the structure such as we now see in the coasts of 
Norway and Scotland, worn into deep fiords and forming narrow pe- 
ninsulas. But on the shores of all continents and islands the sea oper- 
ates to make the line of its shores by the formation of bars, and ite 
ridges along the coast sanding up the bays and wearing away the 
capes. In Scandinavia and every country where the bays have a 
considerable depth, where the points are formed of rocks offering a 
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considerable resistance to the waves, the sea can no longer do its work: 
but in revenge, as it were, on Jow shores, as those of the Landes and 
Saintonge, the arrangement of the sands progresees, plainly visible to 
the eye. At present part of the shore of the peninsula of Avert turns 
towards the sea and ia so smooth and straight that it shows the undu- 
lations produced on the sand by the surf of the flood. The two ex- 
treme points which terminate to the South and North the regular line 
of the coast, retreat every year. From 1825 to 1853 the Point de la 
Coubre has lost no less than 600 yards, and its old shore is now a bank 
under water. It is said that during the winter of 1862, the eea de- 
stroyed its beach to the distance of 150 yards to the foot of the high 
downs of Point Espagnole. 

The inhospitable shores of Avert are with good reason the dread of 
mariners: but it is at its northern extreme, near Point Espagnole, that 
ships are exposed to the greatest dangers. It is there that the cele- 
brated narrow channel of Maumusson causes their wreck, and by 
which the sea at high water communicates with the mouth of the 
Scudre and the Coraux of Oleron. Formerly, according to tradition, it 
was narrower than at present. In 1335, during the discussion raised 
between the Scigneur de Pons and Philippe de Valois on the subject 
of territorial limits, one hundred witnesses unanimously affirmed that 
when they were boys the isle of Oleron was separated from the conti- 
nent merely by a ditch, which they could jump across with the assist- 
ance of a pole. But these assertions could have but little weight 
against the positive proofs of the ancient authors and the test of na- 
merous charts of the middle ages. It is very probable that the nar- 
row channel existed for a thousand years and constituted a veritable 
strait, being incessantly enlarged by the currents. At the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century vessels of forty tons passed through it, 
In 1813 its breadth was nearly doubled, and the Regulus, a ship of 24 
guns, slipped through this dangerous passage in order to avoid an 
English cruizer. At the present time the narrow channel of Mau- 
musgon is a little more than a mile and a quarter from Point Avert to 
the point of the said Maumusson, and its mean depth on the bar is 
from six to nine feet at low water. | 

‘This terrible strait, the name of which is synonymous with mauvaise 
entrée, and which the mariners of la Scudre fear as a wild spirit of 
the sea, derives its dangers from the effect of the tidal currents which 
meet there, one coming from the sea, the other from the Coraux of 
Oleron, after making the whole tour of the island. Before high water 
@ current, which runs from North to South, flows across the strait like 
@ river, with the velocity of a yard and a half in a second. But when 
the flood begins to set in from sea, this current is arrested and gradu- 
ally sets back to the northward, producing a race off the points and 
setting into the bays. Two sandbanks, the great and little Gateseau, 
lying obliquely to the tide on each side of the channel, form the bar 
of the strait, with the mates or banks of Avert on the coast of the 
continent, and sustain on each side the effect of the tide. This mix- 
ture of the currents is often peaceful, and those who come to visit tha 
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strait with the hope of secing the Maelstrom of the Saintonge, return 
disappointed. But in stormy weather, or at its commencement, or rather 
when a dry fog acts on the waters at a distance, then is the time that 
the expression of the seamen, “ the Maumusson grumbles,” is realised 
by its frightful noise, which is heard at the distance of twelve miles. 
The tremendous waves roll furiously over the sand and make a formid- 
able barrier across the entrance. Then again, eddies formed by the 
meeting of the two currents run in large circles on each side of the 
bar and sweep around like two marine wild animals. The sand, torn 
up from the bottom by the waves and thus rendered moveable, rolls in 
enormous quantities across the strait, and is dashed on the strand in large 
masses, which a second wave carries with an impetuous force. Badly 
would fure the ship that was washed by this turmoil of water and sand. 
Even when Maumusson is quiet, like & lion satisfied with his prey, 
boats can never cross the strait without being assailed by a continual 
break. If the wind should drop suddenly the ship would infallibly be 
drifted among the breakers and dashed to pieces by the waves. 

In spite of buoys, beacone, lights, and semaphores, all parts of the 
coast of Avert are fraught with danger to the navigator in bad wea- 
ther. Between Point dela Coubre and the ruined fort Negre, the 
shore, which the bathers of Cordouan know by the name of Grande 
Cote, has abundance of the wrecks of boats, timbers of ships, spars, 
and oars, are half buried in the sand. Theshoal of the Barre-a-l’ Anglais, 
situated to the North of the Cordouan, is particularly dangerous. 
Even in fine weather three or four lines of breakers chase each other 
in tremendous fury. As far as the eye can reach breakers are seen 
running parallel to the shore, on which a continual mass of foam gets 
up like a cloud of dust. Further East the rocky coast commences, and 
the ancient fort of Terre Negre, developed in the direction of Royau, is 
subject to the effect of waves not quite so terrific as the Barre-a- 
Y Anglais. The waves which break on the bold coast and rise to a 
great height fall in rain, producing a picturesque effect. But the force 
of the sea is already broken by the banks of sand and rocks of Cor- 
douan. The gulf recedes gradually: to the South the shores of the 
landes of Gascony show above the floods; the mouth of the river is 
approached, and soon the falatse marine is left, interrupting here and 
there the bays surrounded by sands. At length Pontaillac is passed, 
the Couchee, the resort of bathers, and Point de Chay is reached, 
which forms with Point de la Grave the magnificent port of La 
Gironde. 

(To be continued.) 
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One of those extraordinary inventions or designs which come to us 
in such numbers from America, and which occasionally create a perfect 
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revolution among scientific trades, and even among sciences themselves, 
was lately in process of being tried on the banks of the Thames, at 
Mr. Hepworth’s shipbuilding-yard near Poplar. This is what is termed 
a “cigar-ship;” that is, a yacht-steamer, the hull of which is im- 
mensely long, perfectly round, and which, in fact, precisely resembles, 
as its name implies, the shape of a cigar, with the exception that both 
ends are very finely pointed, instead of, as in a cigar, only one. 

The theories that have been advanced about the sea-going qualities 
and immense speed of vessels built in this shape are plausible enough ; 
and, indeed, are so alluring and based on apparently such solid data, 
that we are exceedingly glad to see that one way or the other they are 
likely to be theories no longer. The cigar-ship is nearly finished; so 
that we have not very long to wait before the problem is solved, and 
we are proved either to have been all in the dark as to shipbuilding 
from the days of Noah to this year of grace, or, on the other hand, 
Mr. Wienan’s yacht is consigned to that place for good intentions the 
paving of which must just now be in a state of pre-eminent repair. 

The vessel which is to set at rest these great doubts is being built 
as the private yacht of an American gentleman, who has designed 
everything connected with the ship, and who is having his designs 
executed by Mr. Hepworth in the most perfect workmanship of which 
wrought iron is capable. The hull is almost complete, and, as the hull 
of a ship, it looks one of the most extraordinary objects it is possible 
to imagine. It is so at variance with all our generally received notions 
of nautical beauty of form, that one can only stare at it in mute sur- 
prise, though there is something about its long, tapering lines so sug- 
gestive of immense speed that one feels rather ashamed such a simple 
idea should never have occurred to any one before. 

In justice to our own age, however, it must be said that such a 
vessel could only be imagined when iron ships were in use, and iron 
shipbuilding had reached its highest stages of development. Looking 
at her now, she appears to be nothing more than a gigantic iron main- 
yard for some vessel of the Great Eastern class, having a rather wide 
diameter in the middle, and tapered to a mere point of some ten inches 
at either end. Her length over all is 256 feet, and her greatest width 
and depth is in the middle, where the circle is sixteen feet diameter. 
Thus, then, her length is sixteen times greater than her greatest width. 
She is built throughout of the finest boat plates, in some parts of steel, 
in some of Low Moor iron. ‘To the water-line these plates are five- 
eighths of an inch thick ; above the water-line they are only five-six- 
teenths. Her displacement will be about 500 tons, which gives her a 
little over 300 tons burthen, according to builder’s measurement. She 
is built without any longitudinal stringers, but throughout her entire 
length she is divided by no less than thirteen water-tight compart- 
ments, and in the engine and boiler rooms is further strengthened by 
inner rings of angle-iron seven inches deep, *which are rivetted to the 
side, and placcd as close as at intervals of three feet apart. a 

Underneath, instead of a keel, is a broad band of the best Low 
Moor iron, which runs almost from end to ead, and which is about one 
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inch thick by three feet wide, and meant to protect her in case of her 
taking the ground. Inside is an iron floor, which also runs from end 
to end, to be hereafter covered with wood, and form, in fact, the lower 
passenger-deck of the yacht. This floor amidships is only about six 
feet from the bottom of the cylinder, so that overhead there is a roomy 
cabin enough, much resembling in shape a small railway tunnel, The 
upper deck is 130 feet long by 104 feet broad, and is formed by hold- 
ing for that length what we may call a square flat-topped cover on the 
top of the cylinder. This cover or deck is 4ft. 10in. high altogether, 
of which the lower 2ft. is of iron, rivetted to the top of the cylinder, 
and the other 2ft. 10in. of common light wooden bulwarks. She is to. 
have two short funnels, and these and her little deck and a small part 
of the upper curve of the cylinder are all that will be seen out of 
water. 

So much for her external appearance, to which we need only add 
that the rivets that fasten her are countersunk, so that she presents 
outwardly a perfectly smooth surface, while the workmanship of her 
joints is so perfect that even the touch fails to detect the slightest 
irregularity in her smoothness. So far, then, her form, length, and 
small midship section will have a great deal to do with her speed, but 
when to these favourable conditions is ndded the immense power with 
which she is hoped to be driven, it is no wonder that such a rate of 
going as twenty-six knots, or nearly thirty miles, an hour is confidently 
talked of by her designer and builder. 

Her engines are to be three-cylinder, driven at high-pressure, turn- 
ing ove steel shaft (made by Mr. Krupp) which runs through the 
whole length of the vessel, projecting from the fine points at each end,, 
where it carries a screw. These screws are to be four feet greater in 
diameter than the greatest diameter of the vessel—namely, twenty- 
two feet—and each is to have eight blades, because the two pointe, 
being only say a foot or so below the water, four of the blades of 
each screw will always be out as it revolves, while there will always 
be four of each immersed to do the work of propulsion. In fact, we 
cannot better describe the general shape of the ship, and its mode of 
progression when at sea, than by likening it to a porpoise with a tail 
at each end. 

Under each screw is a rudder, and by steering with both the vessel 
can be turned as on a pivot. As the extreme points would be too fine 
to admit the passage of the screw shaft and its bearings also, this diffi- 
culty is obviated by making sixteen feet of each end revolve with the 
shaft, and therefore form part of it, so that, with the increased dia- 
meter of the point at the end of the sixteen feet towards the midships, 
there is ample room gained for both shaft and bearings. 

- Her boilers, like all the rest about this vessel, are on a new plan. 
There are four of them on the locomotive principle, with vertical tubes. 
A blast fan is to give them draught, and they are to work at 150tbe. 
pressure. This is a great pressure, but, as the boilers are built far 
stronger than even locomotive boilers, it is asserted that they could be 
worked up to 1,000lbs., or even 1,100lbs., with safety. There are 
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136 feet of fire-bar surface, and it is expected that with the aid of the 
blast fan each of these 136 feet can be made to burn 5Olbs. of coal 
hour. : 

If the furnaces can accomplish this, then, according to the rules 
which give one nominal horse-power for every 24]bs. of coals consumed 
per hour, Mr. Wienan’s yacht will be working at more than 2,500 
horse-power. For fast ocean-going steamships the rate of horse-power 
to tonnage is about 24 tons to one nominal horse-power; that is to 
say, roughly, engines of 500 horse-power for a fast steamship of 1,250 
tons. But our best mail steamships on their fastest trips find it diffi- 
cult to burn their 30lbs. of coal per foot of fire-bar surface per hour. 
If Mr. Wienan’s, then, can burn his 5Olbs., he will, as we have stated, 
be working up to nearly 2,500 horse-power, or at the rate of eight 
indicated horse-power to every ton burthen of his vessel; and this, 
with her slender form, smooth surface, and very small midship section 
(only 100ft.) should give her extraordinary speed. 

We do not at all say that all these results as to consumption of coal, 
&c., are certain to be effected, as the principle is quite a new one. 
The vessel, however, is built to accomplish it, and on the part of the 
public, who will be the ultimate gainers, we hope she may. It is said, 
also, that as regards motion at sea, rolling and pitching will be reduced 
toa minimum, and certainly her form seems to suggest that such a 
result will be accomplished. With no top hamper in the way of masts, 
and with all her weights well below the water-line, she is certainly 
not likely to roll. But if she does not pitch, but cuts through the 
water, she will “take it in over all,” and in that case, with her upper 
deck so near the sea, it would be swept fore and aft. 

Soon, however, all these doubts will be settled, and as a bold trial 
of a new principle at the inventor’s own expense and risk, she will, at 
least, deserve success; and Mr. Wienan has paid a compliment to our 
national spirit of progress and desire for improvement in preferring to 
build his first yacht here instead of in America, so that we shall be, 
in either event, the first gainers by the experiment.— Times. 





Tse Curo.a-Suir “Roya Sovereien.” 


The turret-ship Royal Sovereign, Captain Sherard Osborn, C.B., 
has completed her first course of two days’ experimental firing from 
her 12-ton turret guns in St. Helen Roads (a man-of-war anchorage 
situated in the comparatively clear water off Bembridge Point, at the 
- east end of the Isle of Wight, and about six miles and a half south of 
the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour), with blank cartridge in the first 
instance, as a preliminary round of drill for the guns’ crews, and after- 
wards with shot, with full and distant charges of powder, the full 
charge consisting of 35lbs., and the distant charge of 40lbs. ‘The 
guns were fired at different angles over the vessel’s deck, and also at 
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different degrees of elevation. In fact, during these two days’ trials 
everything has been done that could possibly be done to test the guns 
in their working, and the effects they might be expected to produce 
when fired on the vessel, or her upper deck and its fittings. 

Strong prophecies have been uttered at times relative to the damag- 
ing effects shotted guns when fired from the Royal Sovereign’s turrets 
must produce upon the wooden planking of the ship’s upper deck, and 
the immense amount of concussion which must be experienced in the 
turrets and on the deck on which the turrets rest, and the fittings of 
the officers’ cabins, &c. It has been asserted, further, by many that a 
few discharges from these guns at any lengthened angle along the 
ship’s deck, and with the guns depressed, to strike an object at short 
range, must, a8 a matter of necessity, rip up the planking of her deck 
and commit no end of other damages; that the men would not be able 
to stay inside the turrets for any length of time when working the 
guns, owing to the amount of concussion which must be felt; and, 
finally, that the turrets would become filled with smoke, and the men 
inside would therefore be in danger of suffocation. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to be able to state, as the result of the 
two days’ firing, that no disaster of the kind predicted has occurred, 
nor is at all likely to occur. The guns have been fired singly and in 
broadsides at all possible angles and degrees of depression, and the 
result of the two days’ amount of damage is—half a dozen panes of 
glass in the captain’s cabin skylight broken, and those parts of the 
leather flaps which surround the turrets at their junction with the 
upper deck scorched by the flame of the guns’ discharge. To remedy 
these two slight matters only requires that the panes of glass in the 
cabin skylights shall be put in rather differently to ordinary dockyard 
faxh‘on, and that the leathern flaps of the turrets under the muzzles 
must be fitted, or rather covered, in those parts, with fiush coverings 
of boiler-plate. . 

Throughout the whole length and breadth of the ship’s upper decks 
not a sign exists, however small, of even the pitch between the seams 
having been started. As to the ‘tween decks, the china and glass in 
the steward’s pantries, which are merely bung up in the ordinary way, 
have suffered no damage whatever, neither have the glazed engravings 
and other pictures hung up in Captain Osborn’s cabin. As a further 
proof of the steadiness of the ship in all her parts under the fire of her 
guns, it may be mentioned that the paymaster’s office on board is 
abreast the fourth turret, and when the gun was firing shot with 40lb. 
charges of powder directly over the heads of the clerks employed in 
the oifice, those gentlemen could be seen busily continuing their writing 
in the most unconcerned manner possible. 

With regard to the inside of the turrets, there was less concussion 
experienced there than in any other part of the ship, and at the same 
time the smoke which entered each time the gun was discharged was. 
very trifling indeed. The guns work remarkably easy, and the turrets 
revolve also with the most perfect ease and nicety. The same men 
were employed working thc guns in the turrets seven hours each day, 
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and it was impossible not to notice the great interest they teok in their 
duties, and with what coolness they went about them. 

On the 16th a large number of rounds were fired with blank cart- 
ridge to accustom the men at first, as we said before, to their work. 
Afterwards 20lb., 35lb., and 40lb. charges were fired with shot at 
different angles and elevations. 

On the 17th fifty rounds were fired at different angles and elevations 
with shot and 35ib. and 40lb. charges, the day’s firing being brought 
to a close by a concentrated fire from the four turrets, at the mark—a 
square foot of white bunting on a slight staff, at 1,000 yards’ distance. 
When the smoke cleared away the flag and its staff were found to be 
also gone. 

On the morning of the 18th the ship cruised outside the Isle of 
Wight, and afterwards went down to Osborne, where she was visited 
by the Queen in the evening.— Times. 


Saip SIGNALLING AND REPORTING. 


The new commercial code of signals, which the authorities here, and 
which America, France, and other States have adopted, as an inter- 
national or universal system for communicating from ships to the 
shore, or from vessel to vessel at sea, is gradually superseding all 
others. Some owners decline to furnish the masters of their vessels 
with the new flags. A few obstinate men of the ancient school adhere 
to the old codes, and ignorance deters a small number from following 
in the progress of the times in this as in other improvements. There 
are always men in every profession to put a drag on science. Not that 
they are adverse to progression, but they are disinclined to take up 
inventions which lead to change, and give a little trouble. ‘They un- 
derstand one way of signalling, and they do not care whether there is 
a better or not. If these latter persons injured themselves only, we 
should not care to notice their apathy or indifference; but their inert- 
ness is productive of considerable inconvenience to shipowners and 
merchants, who are interested in the fate of floating property. That 
our remarks may be better understood we will demonstrate them by 
practical example. We will take one day’s report of ships passing 
Great Yarmouth. In the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette of Au- 
gust Ist, of vessels signalled, no less than fifty-four reported themselves 
on the Saturday previous. Several of these vessels had their numbers 
up at the same time, and there were long intervals during the day be- 
tween the approach of one ship and the passing of its predecessor. 
A signalman cannot arrange affairs so as to bring the vessels in suc- 
cessive order to suit his labour. He has to strive to make out the 
flags in fine weather, during rain, haze, or snow. Now and then a 
master who may be very anxious to report will heave his ship to, 
whilst others will run on, and if there is a strong leading wind the 
flags are scarcely distinguishable unless properly hoisted. All] masters 
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do not understand how to display the flags to the best advantage. 
Again, the signalman on shore may be supplied with a powerful tele- 
scope, by which he can make out the flags, whilst those on board the 
vessel have but a poor glass to aid their sight. To report, therefore, 
fifty-four vessels during certain hours of the day demands some atten- 
tion, and to enable the signalman to answer all vessels, the code which 
admits of the quickest dispatch should be universally enforced. 

In practice it is found that the new commercial code of signals is 
the best suited for signalling operations; for, as regards ship’s names, 
port, and destination, there can be no mistake. ‘The commercial code 
has eighteen letters, and Marryat’s twenty figures in all. If the whole 
of the fifty-four vessels passing through Yarmouth Roads on the 30th 
ultimo had required to have been reported by Marryat’s code, many of 
them would have had to heave to for hours. This, when there is s 
fair wind and clear weather, ought not to be the case, for time is 
money in the navigation of a ship. The new code supplies all inform- 
ation at once, for a ship gives a number, and, on reference to the offi- 
cial list, which now forms part of the book, her identification is at 
once ascertained. It is different with Marryat’s code. Having made 
out the name, then comes the second question, as to her port, and it 
not unfrequently occurs that five signals have to be made before the 
report is correct. This happens from there being, perhaps, fifty ves- 
sels of the same name registered at one port. What misleads, also, is 
the fact that the names of ships and masters are similar. See, then, 
how this operates. There is no night signalling at Yarmouth, and in 
the winter months there are but few hours of daylight. During this 
daylight, probably one hundred ships out of three times that number 
going through the inner roads, require reporting. One only at a time 
can be answered in a clear and unmistakeable manner. A vessel 
shows her flags, and when the signalman on shore makes them out he 
hoists on the flagstaff the corresponding ones. However sharp-sighted 
&@ man may be, he cannot always detect at a glance the flags displayed, 
for the colours are blown about by the wind, and the view is dimmed 
by the weather. When the shore-man answers the ship, the flags of 
the latter should instantly be lowered to denote that the answer is 
right, but some masters neglect to haul down the signals, and this de- 
lays the duties at the signal staff. Ifa ship reports ber name in Mar- 
ryat’s code, and then follow the questions,—What port? Name of 
master? Owner? and, lastly, official number ?—a full hour may be 
wasted. If at the time there are no other vessels it is not of so much 
consequence, but if one hundred or more vessels have to be reported in 
about seven hours, this waste of time is a serious matter. 

At Yarmouth there are a great many vessels reported, also, by 
system known as Watson’s code. This rather complicates the signal- 
ling, for vessels are in the roads displaying,—1st, the new commercial 
code; 2nd, Marryat’s; 3rd, Watson’s. At the semaphore those ves- 
sels hoisting the three flags of Watson’s code are reported. All the 
owners of the vessels reported by Watson subscribe to a club fund. 
If these owners would adopt the new commercial code of signals they 
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would have no necessity to contribute towards the cost of private sig- 
nal stations. No code of signals is perfect unless efficiently carried 
out, and we regret to have to observe that some vessels cannot be re- 
ported because the flags are wrongly put together. When they are 
simply inverted they may be made out, but there is no excuse for 
bending them so that they are inexplicable. The next step in advance 
will be night signalling and reporting. Vessels run through the inner 
roads at Yarmouth especially to make their numbers, and many get on 
the Scroby, Corton, or Holm Sands in consequence. The hundreds 
that pass daily outside the sands are never reported. There isa light- 
ship near the Hasborough Sands, besides the Newarp, Cockle Gat, 
St. Nicholas, and Stanford Lightvessels, all of which are in or near 
the approaches to Yarmouth Roads. One of these vessels ought to be 
turned to maritime advantage by connecting it with the shore by a 
submarine electric cable, and then vessels could report further out at 
sea by flags in the day or by lamps at night. This will certainly fol- 
low the general application of the new commercial code of signals. 
The maritime trade of the United Kingdom has become so important 
that it behoves us to keep pace with the spirit of the age, and supply 
increased and more rapid means of communication. 
Mitchell's Maritime Register. 


Loss OF THE STEAMER “ CORINTHIAN.” 


The master of the Labuan (screw-steamer) wrecked off the N.W. 
coast of Scotland, was recently acquitted of blame because the rock 
on which the ship struck was not, as was alleged, laid down in any 
chart. We have now the official report of Mr. Raffles, the stipendiary 
magistrate of Liverpool, and concurred in by the two nautical assessors, 
on the striking and subsequent foundering of the Corinthian (screw 
steamer), off the coast of Portugal. 

The Corinthian was one of the vessels belonging to Mr. Bibby, of 
Liverpool, and was well known in the Mediterranean trade. At the 
time of her loss she was coasting from Oporto, to touch at Vianna. 
On the 3rd of July, at 1h. 45m. p.m., she steamed out of Oporto, and 
at 6h. 25m. the same evening she struck on a rock a little to the south- 
ward of the River Neiva. The course steered after clearing Oporto 
was N.N.W. for about an hour and a half, and it was then altered ta 
N.b.E.3E., to haul in round to Vianna. Off the River Neiva there 
is a shoal of rocks laid down in the chart, known as the Raven and St. 
Bartholomew. The speed of the vessel is said to have been from five 
to six knots. Taking the mean of these, it is clear she must have 
passed the shoals just mentioned. The master of thé Corinthian 
states that the Raven and St. Bartholomew Rocks had been passed full 
three-quarters of an hour before she struck. The ship remained fixed 
on the rock till two in the morning, when she floated into deeper water 
and sank. 
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The court considered that the evidence adduced tended to show that 
the Corinthian struck upon a danger not laid down in any chart, or 
mentioned in any sailing directions, for the coast of Portugal, and 
therefore returned the master his certificate. Captain Perry, of the 
steamer Braganza, who went out the next morning to render assistance 
to the Corinthian, it is believed steamed over the same hidden danger, 
and owed the safety of his ship to her light draught of water and the 
flood tide. This submerged rock is said to be known to the Portu- 
guese pilots, and if this be so, its position ought to be immediately 
verified and described. There are generally a few ships of war in the 
Tagus, and the crew of one of them could not be more profitably 
occupied than in taking soundings, and obtaining the bearings of this 
shoal. ‘The number of steamers now plying off the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese coasts renders it of the greatest importance to navigation that 
it should be discovered with the least possible delay. The publicity 
given to this case will be the,,means, probably, of preventing other 
vessels from steaming or sailing on to this rocky shoal, though it takes 
a long time to make such discoveries generally known. 

The court having come to the decision that the Corinthian was cast 
away from striking on an unknown, or, at all events, an unrecorded 
rock, one would suppose that the master’s certificate would have been 
returned without comment. Not so, however, for the report of Mr. 
Raffles ends with a censure, in these words:—“I have felt myself 
justified in acquitting the master of the Corinthian of any default in 
the loss of his vessel, and have accordingly returned to him his certifi- 
cate. In doing so, I have deemed it my duty to point out to him that, 
in the opinion of myself and of my assessors, he navigated his ship 
too near the land in the vicinity of the St. Bartholomew Shoals; and 
having failed to take any bearings when the vessel was stranded upon 
this dangerous rock, its true position is left to this moment very 
doubtful.” 

What is deemed too near the land for a steamer to pass? If the 
lights on the coast are distinguishable, and the navigation well known, 
@ master who has steam at his command will not hesitate to run close 
in-shore; but if there are no beacons to steer by, and the coast is not 
fully known, then it is reprehensible not to keep a good offing.— Mit- 
chell’s Maritime Register. 


We have long since referred to the discreditable condition of the 
charts of the Portuguese coast. In fact, we really believe that the 
only two trustworthy plans that we have of all their seaboard are 
those of Oporto and Lisbon, made by ourselves. While every other 
government has been busy making excellent surveys of their shores, 
we find ro single, solitary production from the Portuguese. The chart 

of their little piece of coast line we believe to be the prodaction of old 
Pimentel, sometime of the last century !—and our sea commanders, 
accustomed to inshore navigation in these days, are thus ignorantly 
trusting to charts which should be obsolete. When are we to have 
charts that ships can go inshore with? When will the Portuguese 
NO. 9.—VOL. XXXHL 3s 
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government understand that good hydrography of their own shores is 
essential to commerce because it conduces to safe navigation? There 
is a Spani-h proverb which says that “help from Spain comes late,” 
but such help from Portugal comes not at all, and our shipmasters 
should remember, when trusting to their charts, that they are not 
worth the paper which they are printed on for accuracy of detail. 





Official Inquiries into the Losses of the ‘‘ Corinthian”’ and “ Labuan,”’ 
Screw Steamers. 


An inquiry, directed by the Board of Trade, has been held at Liverpool, 
before Mr. Raffles, magistrate, and Captains Harris and Baker, nautical as- 
sesgors, respecting the losa of the Corinthian, from Oporto for Liverpool, a 
short distance to the southward of Vianna, on the coast of Spain. After the 
examination of several witnesses, Mr. Raffles delivered the following judg- 
ment :— 

‘©The court having carefully considered the evidence given in this case, 
tending to show that the steamship Corinthian was lost on some dangerous 
rock not laid down in the charts of the coast of Portugal, as also the evidence 
of Mr. Perry, the master of the Braganza, to the same effect, is bound, in 
the absence of any conflicting testimony, to return to Captain Goff his certi- 
ficate. The court, in handing back the certificate to Captain Goff, could not 
avoid remarking that in their opinion the Corinthian was kept unnecessarily 
near the land in the vicinity of Se Bartholomew Shoals, and they regret that 
when the ship firat struck upon what is supposed to have becn an unknown 
danger, no bearings were taken, either then or at any later period, to determine 
its position, which the court observes, with much concern, is left to this mo- 
ment very doubtful.” 

His worship then handed Captain Goff his certificate, and the proceedings 
terminated. | 





Mr. Raffles, the stipendiary magistrate at Liverpool, has just made his offi- 

cial report to the Board of Trade as to the result of his investigation into the 
loss of the Labuan (screw steamer), off the Island of Harris on the 28th of 
June last. After recapitulating the facts of the case, Mr. Raffles says :— 
' “The captain appears to have navigated the ship with care and caution 
throughout, but in consequence of the thickness of the weather on the morn- 
ing of the 28th, and failing in his attempt to obtain soundings, he seems to 
have been in error as to his distance from the land. The course steered from 
the Jast headland would, however, appear to have been a safe one to clear all 
dangers, according to the chart by which he navigated his vessel, but, unfor- 
tunately, the sunken rock on which he struck is not laid down on that chart— 
one of Imray’s of 1862, and which the master had purchased in Liverpool 
just before sailing, in the belief that it was the latest. It is but right to state 
that, ina more reeent chart of the same publisher for the present year, the 
rock in question, the Lag na Laire, is correctly laid down as in the Admiralty 
charts. But, regarding the fact that the master’s chart was deficient in the 
information which would have enabled him to avoid the danger, and there 
being no buoy or beacon to point it out, as there would appear to be on other 
dangers in the same neighbourhood, I am disposed to acquit him of default. 
I am glad to be able to do this, as the master’s antecedents are all favourable 
to him, and his attention to his duties both before and after the accident ap- 
pears to have been highly creditable. I have, therefore, with the concurrence 
of the asseseors, returned to Mr. Hargitt his certificate.” 
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Nautwal Notices. 


PaRTICULARS OF LIGHTS RECENTLY ESTABLISHED. 


































(Continued from page 444.) 
Name. Place. Position. {| or | in jseen| (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. |Feet}/M|s. 
$8 Port au San Do- 18° $3°6' N.,| F. | 50 | 9 /Est. 12th May, 1864. On Point La- 


mentin. 


mingo 729252’ W, 
« |Hus not been lighted. 


Prince 
Brava Island |Venezuela ‘South Amer-| F. 







F. | Ht.|Dist 


«- | -» (Occasional. Not to be depended on. 
- (L017; 26 |Est. 90th July, 1864. Once a minute. 


(e.) 
- | 52 | 15 |Est. 10th July, 1864. 
~ | 52] G /Est. 10th July, 1864. A Hed light. 
85 | 10 |Est. 10th July, 1864. (0.) 





+ K(e.) 
» Kd.) 
- | 53) 6 |Est. Srd July, 1864. (e.) 


Est. 18th July, 1864. Red light (/.) 


| Aviona Bay |Ditto : 5 
wale ‘ Est. 18th July, 1864. (g.) 


Antivari Cape] Ditto 






Temporary, 6th Augwet, 1864. (3.) 


| Bas Ibn Hani/Syria 46 | 13 |Est. 20th July, 1804. A flash every 
minute. (A.) 

| Mount Car- |Ditre (410 | 18 | Est. 20th July, 1864. A Sasly every 
|. mel two minutes. (4.) 

(8. Tenerife -{810 | 35 |Est. 15th September, 1864. Plash 
every three minutes. (X.) 

San Sebastian|Santa Clara ~ {171 | © |Eet. recently. (J.) 
» Port Soller, 77 | © |Est. 15th. September, 1664. 






I. Internsitting. Est. Established. 





FP. Fixed. Fa. Fized and Flashing. RB. Revolving. 








) 34.—The light is invisible rapa an arc of 68° or when bearing’ ftom 
about N.N.W.% W. round by North to N.N.E.} E. 


(b.) 35.—The light is a fired light, showing red from seaward when bear- 
ing from N.2W. round by North to N.E.2N.; and white from N.E.4N. 
round by East and South to W.b.S.4S. It is placed at an elevation of 85 
feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be seen in clear weather from 
a distance of 10 miles. By keeping the hesitate in sight a vessel will clear 
Touzla Point, but in hacen J the shoal ground off Cape Kara a herth of a 
long mile should be given to the lighthouse. 


- fe.) 86.—A. shoal of gravel and shells bas: lately been found. by H.M.S. 
Prince Consort, while anchored about 3} cables E.b.N.3N. from. the clud- 
house on West Cowes Point. It is narrow, about a cable long,, E.N.E. and 
W.S.W., with 22 to 34 feet on it at low water springs, the least depth being 
towards its eastern part. A white buoy, bearing the words “ Prince Consort 
Shoal,’”’ has been placed in 4 fathoms at about 38 yards northward of the 22 
feet patch, with Old Castle Point S.E. nearly three-quarters‘ of a mile, and 
the club-house flagstaff W.b.S.45., a little more than one-third of a mile. 

To pass northward of the shoal, keep Ryde Pier open of Old Castle Poiat: 
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(d.) 36.— Caution.—Consideruble alterations have taken place in the shoals 
at the southern entrance of the Gull Stream; a knoll of 43 fathoms at low 
water springs has been found, with South Brake buoy N.b.E. 54 cables, Bunt 
Head buoy E.}S. half a mile, and Gull light-vessel N.E. 2°4 miles. Not 
more than 4} fathoms at low water springs will be found about 34 cables 
S.S.W. from Bunt Head buoy. 

Variation at Cowes 21° 28° in Downs 20° 26’ West in 1864. 

(e.) 87.—The fixed light at Durazzo stands in front of and close to the 
garden wall of the Quarantine Office, about 33 feet from the Quay of Du- 
razzo, on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, and shows white scaward when 
bearing from E.4S. to N.E.b.E.3E.; red from N.E.b.E.4 E. to N.b.E.3 E., or 
in the direction of the shoals on the N.W. side of Durazzo Bay ; and white 
from N.b.E.4E. to N.W.b.W.4 W. 

Cf.) 87.—The fixed light in Aviona Bay is on the first point to the south- 
ward when steering towards the summer anchorage, 2 miles West of the 
Quarantine Office at Avlona or Valona. In bad weather, mariners arc cau- 
tioned to leave this light to the North, so as to get into safer anchorage. 

(g.) 87.—The fixed light on Cape Antivari stands in the fort, at 164 yards 
within the extreme of Cape Antivari, on the South side of the entrance of the 
Roadstead of Antivari. 

(h.) 87.—The fixed and flashing light on Ras Ibn Hani is 66 yards within 
aryieiaba of that cape, which is & miles to the N.W. of Latakiyah, coast 
o a. 

( i) 87 .—The fixed and flashing light on Mount Carmel stands on the ter- 
a of the ancient castle, below the monastery on Mount Carmel, coast of 

ria. 

* Varinuan in Adriatic 10° 80’ W., on coast of Syria 4° 26’ W. in 1864. 

(k.) 88.—It stands on Roque Bermejo Point, at 13 miles N.@W. from 
Anaga Point, and 33 cables N.W.3}W. from Roque Bermejo Islet, which is 
connected to Roque Bermejo Point by a short reef covered at high-water. 

(i) 38.—At 14 cables northward of the island is La Bancha, a rocky shoal 
of 8 to 6 fathoms water, which breaks in any swell. To avoid its eastern end 
when entering the port, do not bring the light to the South of S.b.W.2 W. 

(m.) 89.—The temporary light on Hesselo Island is placed instead of the 
flashing light hitherto exhibited there. It is shown from a lantern placed 
about 14 feet from the N.N.E. side of the new tower in course of construction, 
at the same height as the old light, and is visible in all directions, except when 
it bears between South and S.W4 W., when it is covered by the new tower. 

Variation at Hesselo Island 15° 20’ W. in 1864. 


Our Iron-Ciap FLEET. 


According to official records, we find that England’s iron-cased 
vessels of war already afloat, and all of which have been but recently 
built, amount to nineteen ships, of from four to forty-one guns each, 
and mounting in the aggregate 400 guns, of a tonnage of 71,958, and 
of 14,762 horse power. In addition to the above, there are also twelve 
powerful ships now under construction, which will carry in all 255 
guns, are of 43,160 tons burthen, and 9,527 horse power. The fol- 
lowing are the names cof the ships, both afloat and building, together 
with the number of guns, horse power, and tonnage :— 
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Ships Afioat. 
Ships Guns. H.P. Tons. Rig. 
Achilles ........005. 20 .. 1,250 .. 6,121 .. iron-cased ship. 
Black Prince ........ 41 .. 1,250 .. 6,109 .. iron-cased ship. 
Caledonia ........... 85 .. 1,000 .. 4,125 .. iron-cased ship. 
Defence .........46.. 16... 600 .. 8,720 .. iron-cased ship. 
Enterprise ........... 4.. 160... 993 .. iron-cased sloop. 
Favourite.. ......... 10 .. 400 .. 2,186 .. iron-cased corvette. 
Hector... ccc ccc ccces 24 .. 800 .. 4,089 .. iron-cased frigate. 
Minotaur ........... 26 .. 1,850 .. 6,621 .. iron-cased frigate. 
QOORR op icoigah BSeeres 35 .. 1,000 .. 4,047 .. iron-cased frigate. 
Prince Albert ........ 4... 600 .. 2,629 .. iron-cased cupola. 
Prince Consort....... 85 .. 1,000 .. 4,045 .. iron-cased ship. 
Research ............ 4... 200 .. 1,253 .. iron-cased sloop. 
Resistance........... 16 .. 600 .. 3,710 .. iron-cased ship. - 
Royal Oak .......... 85 .. 800 .. 4,056 .. iron-cased ship. 
Royal Sovereign...... 6 .. 800... 3,963 .. iron-cased cupola. — 
Sharpshooter......... 6 202 .. 6508 .. iron-cased sloop. 
Valiant ...........4.. 24 .. 800 .. 4,063 .. iron-cased ship. 
Warrior ...........- 40 .. 1,250 .. 6,109 .. iron-cased ship. 
Leulous.... 02. css cae 20 .. 800 .. 8,716 .. iron-cased ship. 
Total........ 400 14,762 71,958 
Ships Building 
Ships Guns. H.P. Tons. ig. 
SH hesitated eee ree 26 .. 1,860 .. 6,621 .. iron-cased ship. 
ellerophon.......... 14 .. 1,000 .. 4,246 .. iron cased frigate. 
Belvidera............ 39 . 600 .. 3,027 .. iron-cased frigate. 
E: a 22 .. 600 .. 2,479 .. iron-cased frigate. 
Clyde .......... 24 .. 1,000 .. 4,067 .. iron-cased ship. 
Lord Warden........ 24 .. 1,000 .. 4,067 .. iron-cased ship. 
Northumberland...... 26 .. 1,860 .. 6,621 .. iron-cased frigate. 
Pallas ....cccscseces 6... 600 . 2,872 .. iron-cased corvette. 
Repulse .........006- 35 .. 1,000 .. 4,126 .. iron-cased ship. 
Royal Alfred ........ 85 .. 800... 4,045 .. iron-cased frigate. 
VM? eo cstenshes sees 2.. 167... 787 .. dbl. sc. iron g.-boat. 
Viren @oeveveceeesereses 2 ° 160 ee 764 ee dbl. 8c. ir. . g.-bt. 
Total........ 255 9,527 382,160 


Exclusive of the above we have also thirty-nine other iron-cased 
vessels afloat, viz.:—The 4tna, 16; Erebus, 16; Glatton, 14; Ter- 
ror,16; Thunder, 14; Thunderbolt, 16; and Trusty, 14; iron-cased 
screw floating batteries. Adventure, 2; Dromedary, 2; Himalaya, 
6; Megera,6; Orontes,2; Simoom, 4; Tamar, 2, Orgent, 4; and 
Vulcan, 6; iron screw troop-ships. Antelope,3; Bann, Bloodhound, 
8; Caradoc, 2; Dover, Fire Queen, Harpy, 1; Jackal, 4; Lizard, 
3; Oberon, 3; Princess Alice, 1; Recruit,6; Triton, 38; and Weser, 
6; iron paddle vessels. Buffalo,2; Hesper,4; Industry,2; Supply, 
2; and Wye, 2; iron screw store ships. Chasseur, iron screw floating 
factory; Fairy, iron screw yacht; Manila, iron screw vessel; and 
Trident, 3, iron paddle sloop.— Daily News. . 
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GATHERINGS FBoM CLUB PaPERs. 


Ship “ Congress.” —When the barque Congress was seventy-five 
miles East from Sydney, November 28th, 1863, a few minutes before 
three o’clock in the morning, we discovered smoke coming out from 
the lower hold through the fore hatch. All hands were called imme- 
diately, and water was passed down in buckets; but the smoke was so 
strangling that the mer could not stay below the upper deck. The 
smoke was so thick that we could not tell which side the ship was on 
fire. I ordered all hands to come on deck, and to batten down the 
hatchways, so that the fire should have no vent. We nailed a tar- 
paulin over the two hatchways, cut a round hole through the centre, 
rigged barrels both side of the ship, hoisted in water, and emptied it 
through the hole in the tarpaulin. We continued so until three o'clock 
next afternoon. & found by sounding the pumps that the lower hold 
was full of water. I swung the ship off before the wind to make her 
roll, and kept her rolling a few minutes, then luffed her to the wind 
again, took the tarpaulin off the fore hatch, found the water over the 
combings of the lower deck, and the fire extinguished. A load was 
taken from my shoulders when I found my. ship was safe. 

We commenced hoisting the water out of the hold with barrels and 
pumping with both pumps, and’ at twelve o’clock the next night had 
the ship dry. We were twelve hours filling the ship, and. nine hours 
pumping her dry, making twenty-one hours’ hard work. 

We found, by overhauling, that the fire was made by some of the 
crew, in the lower hold forward, about ten feet abaft the fore hatch- 
way, well over to the side of the ship. If we had known where the 
fire was, we could not have got water there, it was too far from the 
hatch: We found two beams and one carling badly burnt, the two 
knees between the beams entirely gone, the lower deck burnt through 
in one place, and also the ceiling of the ship burnt through, and the 
outer plank burnt some. 


New Order reapecting Passenger Shipe.—A new. order in council 
has been issued respecting the “‘ Passengers’ Act, 1855,” which revokes 
the order in council dated the 26th of February, 1856, and directs 
that another, now published, shall henceforth be observed for preserv- 
ing order, for promoting health, and for securing cleanliness and ven- 
tilation to be qbservod-on board of every passenger ship proceeding 
from the United Kingdom to any port or place in her Majesty’s pos- 
sessions abroad, out of Europe, and not being within the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. It is specified among other rules that passengers shal! rise 
at 7h. a.m., at which hour the fires shall be lighted. The breakfasts 
hour. ig between eight and nine o'clock; and before that time all the 
emigrayts, except those under medical arders, are to be out of bed and 
dressed, and the beds rolled up, and the deck on which they sleep pro- 
perly swept. Dinner is to be,at one o’clock and supper at six; fires 
are to be put out at seven o'clock, and the emigrants are to be in their 
berths at ten. On Sundays the passengers are to be mustered at ten 
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a.m., and are expected to appear in decent apparel. . The day is to be 
observed as religiously as circumstances will admit. “No smoking 
shall be allowed between decks. The following kinds of misconduct 
are strictly prohibited:—All immoral or indecent acts or conduct, 
taking improper liberties or using improper famuliarities with the fe- 
male passengers, using blaspliemous, obscene, or indecent language, or 
language tending to a breach of the peace, swearing, gambling, 
drunkenness, fighting, disorderly, riotous, quarrelsome, or insubordi- 
nate conduct.” 


THe Fortress OF TaRIFA. 


On the subject of passing the forts of Tarifa and Isle Verde, and 
the usual practice of ships showing their colours, the neglect of which 
has produced a multitude of complaints, all to be attributed to that 
neglect, the Spanish authorities have issued the following notice. It 
is said that the custom of showing the colours was not considered 
necessary ; but the fact of being in Spanish waters is a sufficient claim 
to that courtesy which we should require from any foreign ships pass- 
ing our own roadsteads within the distance of gun shot. 


San Ildefonso, July 81st, 1864. 

Sir,—Having informed the Minister of War of the exertions made 
upon different occasions by certain foreign representatives accredited 
to this court, with the object of introducing some favourable modifi 
cation of the regulations observed by the fortresses of Tarifa and Isla 
Verde to oblige the vessels sailing in the jurisdictional waters of those 
fortresses to hoist the flag of their nation, a practice which they often 
neglect, alleging an ignorance scarcely credible in vessels who so often 
cross the Straits, the abovementioned minister replied, on the 21st ult., 
that on that day the following instructions had been sent to the cap- 
tain-general of Andalusia, under whose immediate orders the fortresses 
of Tarifa and Isla Verde are placed, which for the future are to guide 
the commanders of the said fortresses. 

1. Every vessel crossing the line of the said forts within reach of 
their guns, and not showing the flag of their nation, when the flag of 
the fort is flying, shall be warned of the neglect it is guilty of by 
means of cannon loaded with powder only. 

2. If after ten minutes she does not hoist her flag, a shot with Dall. 
shall be fired across her bow. 

3. If in spite of the two warnings, and after ten minutes more, she 
still refuses to hoist her flag, a third shot with ball shall be fired at her. 
rigging. 

Th ‘atoeaing you of the foregoing regulations that you may transmit 
them to the government of Great Britain, the government of the Queen, 
my wistress, flatters itself thas the cabinet of London will perceive in 
the measures adopted, a new proof of the sentiments of deference which 
it entertains towards the nation sis you fi worthily represent. 

avail, &c. 





J. F. Pacuxco. 
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Pew Books. 


OvTiinzs oF Astronomy. By Sir John Herschel, Bart, K.H., §e. 
Longman. 


This well known work has here reached its seventh edition, enriched by the 
same clear explanation of astronomic phenomena that has signalized it as one 
to which the reference of mere curiosity, that of the aspirant, or the astrono- 
mer himself may be made on any subject of the sublime science. These ‘ out- 
lines’? have reached over 700 pages, accompan:ed by numerous cuts and plates 
of illustration. 





Forgien Measures and their English Values, compiled from official 
sources. By R. C. Carrington, F.R.G.S., Hydrographic Draughts- 
man of the Admiralty. Potter, 31, Poultry, London. | 

A general collection of the measures of foreign countries, something more 
modern thon Kelly's Cambist, with their equivalents in English, was much 
wanted, and is here supplied by Mr. Carrington. And yet what we find in it 
scarcely entitles it to be considered in most cases anything more than approxi- 
mations. Thus, while in some placcs we have equivalents to three and four 
decimal places of the inch, in others we have them but to one decimal of the foot. 

Still considered generally the collection is valuable from the numerous parts of 

the world given, end to which reference, as it should be, is made easy by a 

good index. . 


as ee eee 


CHartTs aND Booxs PUBLISHED BY THE Hyproarapuic Orrior, 
ADMIRALTY, tn July and August, 1864. 


Mediterranean, Ionian Sea, Zante Bay, Commander Mansell, R.N., 1862, 
1s. 6d.) 

( Mediterranean, Africa, North coast, Ras Bulaou to Alexandria, Captait 
Spratt, R.N., C.B., 1862 (8s. 6d.) 

Newfoundland Island, East coast, Broyle Harbour to Renewse Harbour, 
with views, Captain Orlebar, R.N., 1863 (1s. 6d.) 

West Indies, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, Eustatins, and Saba Islands, Captain 
Barnett and Lieutenant Lawrence, R.N., 1850 (3s.) 

Brazil, San Francisco River, Captain Mouchez, F.I.N., 1862 (2s. 6d.) 

North America, West coast, Juan de Fuea Strait, corrected by Captain 
Richards, R.N., corrected to 1863 (2s. 6d.) 

Africa, West coast, St. Louis or Guet-n’dar and Senegal Bar, with a plan 
of Goree Road and View, French survey, 1817 (1s. ) 

ae Sea, Delawan Bay, Balabac Island, the late Commander Bate, R.N., 
1850 (6d.) 

Pacis sean North, Fanning Island, a sketch of, including English Har- 
bour, Captain Richards, R.N., 1863 (1s.) 

Hydrographic Notice, No, 1, South Wales, a reprint of Holyhead Bay 
and Harbour, 1864 (8d.) 

Hydrographic Notice, No. 1, a reprint of the Eastern Archipelago, (6d.) 

Sun’s true bearings or Azimuth from lat. 48° to 56° N., by J. Burd wood, 
Staff-Commander, R.N., 1864 (3s. 6d. 

EpwakD DunsTERvILLE, Commander, R.N. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, August 22nd, 1864. 
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Report on THE ConsuLaR District or NEwW-CHWANG,—twith 
reference to tts Commercial Capabilitie.—By T. T. Meadows, 
HM. Consul at New-chwang. 


Manchooria* consists of three provinces styled in the imperial 
geographical dictionaries, the Tung-san-sang, the “eastern three 


* The consular district of New-chwang embraces the whole of Manchooria, 
as bounded by the Yellow Sea and the Chih-le Gulf on the South; by Corea 
on the South-east; by the Russian territories on the East and North, and by 
Mongolia on the West; and it also embraces the extreme eastern portion of 
ite de British travellers, whether for trade, for pleasure, or for geo- 
graphical or other scientific purposes, throughout that region, are likely to tra- 
vel under passports issued by this consulate; and cases of shipwreck on its 
sea-bound southern border, together with any difficulties regarding inland 
travellers, are certain to be reported to and referred to it by the Manchoo and 
Chinese authorities. ; 

Previous to the opening of this port, the only accounts we had of the region 
above particularized as the consular district, were the unfortunately scanty 
notices of the Romanist scientific missionaries in the service of the Emperor 
Kang-he, about a hundred and fifty years ago; and all the Occidental maps 
which appear of it are merely reproductions in greater or less sag) pears of 
those drawn by them at tbat period. Within the last two years, the publica- 
tion of Mr. Ravenstein’s work has given to the British public a few slight 
notices ot the northern portion of the region, that lying along the right bank 
of the Amoor, and a portion of the Sungari Valley. Since the opening of 
this port, the southern portion from the Great Wall on the West, and down 
to Ta-lien-wan Bay on the (South) East, has heen several times traversed by 
Englishmen, and Moukden has also been visited by them. 
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pees ” of the empire. These are Shing-king or Fung-sang, 
irin, and Tsitsihar. 

Fung-sang, the most southerly, in which this port lies, consists of 
the seaboard between the Great Wall on the West, and Corea on the 
East, with so much of the interior as extends to the line of palisades 
on the North-west, where it meets Mongolia, to about fifty or sixty 
miles beyond the palisade on the North-east, where it meets Kirin; 
and to some twenty to thirty miles beyond the palisade on the East, 
where it meets Corea. It includes the Leaou Peninsula, ‘that which 
juts down southward toward the Shan-tung Peninsula, dividing the 
head of the Yellow Sea from the Chih-le Gulf, and marked as the 
Regent’s Sword in many maps. 

Kirin lies to the North-east of Fung-sang, and Tsi-sti-har to the 
North-west of that. Both have been considerably reduced in size 
by the recent cessions to Russia. 

This province, Shing-king, or Fung-sang as it is here commonly 
called, though thus reckoned a portion of Manchooria, is peenes 
mainly by a population of Chinese descent. Though less literary 
and though rougher in manner than their countrymen in the valley 
of the Great River, they differ, even in these points, very little from 
tke inhabitants of Shan-tung, the birthplace of Confucius, and one of 
the oldest portions of China Proper. The most of the mandarins here 
are Manchioos, but neither they nor the other inhabitants of their race 
speak anything but Chinese; and they are hardly to be distinguished 
from the Chinamen of the province either by physical appearance or 
by manners. The real Manchooria lay, in fact, in the valleys of the 
southern affluents of the Amoor, more especially about the sources of 
the Sungari and the Hourha, in the southern portion of the province 
of Kirin. The region comprised within this province has long be- 
longed to the Chinese nation; and 200 years ago it was the Manchoos 
who came into it as conquering immigrants, and made it the seat of 
er state for some time previous te their becoming masters of China 

roper. 

The chief physical features in Manchooria and that portion of Mon- 
golia which I reckon in this consular district are the valley of the 
Sungari and its affluents in the North, that of the Ya-loo in the East, 
and that of the Sira-muren or the Leaou in the West, together with 
the mountain ranges which form the watersheds separating these three 
valleys. These are the Long White Mountains separating the Sun- 
gari and the Ya-loo valleys, and two continuations or spurs from that 
range, the one stretching in a north-westerly direction, and separating 
the upper portion of the Leaou valley from that of the Sungari; the 
other stretching in a south-westerly direction, and separating the 
lower portion of the Leaou valley from that of the Ya-loo. This 
latter mountain range, part of which bounds our.distant view at this 
ee from S8.S.W. to E.N.E., is known here as the Eastern Mountains. 

t might be not inappropriately named by us the Leaou Mountains. 
Coming down from the N.E. beyond Moukden, it passes away to the 
southward in the shape of the Leaou Peninsula, then dips under the 
Meaou BStraits, showing here and there a peak as an island, and then 
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oo reappears as the Shan-tung mountain range and forming the 
Shan-tung Peninsula. 

Viewed commercially, the valley of the Ya-loo must, I think, be 
considered as lying without this consular district. The Ya-loo itself, 
and the river ports lying at the head of the Yellow Sea, form the 
natural outlets and inlets for native and over-sea articles of traffic. 
Native craft bring to them, from Shanghae, foreign goods at a much 
less cost of transport than would be unavoidable for the sea voyage 
to this port with the cart carriage across the Leaou mountain range. 
In that part of it which has been traversed by foreigners, from the 
neck of the peninsula to its southern extremity, it rises to heights 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet; and its brendth is considerable, the 
whole of Leaou Peninsula being nothing but a mountain range from 
oe to shore. The range toward the North appears to become still 

igher. 

may state here that throughout the peninsula, and for some not 
yet exactly ascertained distance to the North, the range ‘is entirely 
divested of timber, only a few patches of oaken brushwood being 
found among the higher peaks. Villages and hamlets exist in all the 
valleys. All the flatter slopes are cultivated, and where the steepness 
stops cultivation, the coarse grass is cut down in the autumn for fuel. 
Coal, however, exists both on the peninsula and in a more northerly 
portion of the range. A hot spring is also to be seen in one of its 
western valleys, the puols formed by which are above blood heat when 
the temperature of the air is below zero of Fahrenheit. The water 
is blackish, and has a sulphureous smell—that of sulphuretted bydro- 
gen, I believe (schwefel-wasserstoff-gas in German). The peninsula 
produces millet and Indian corn in excess of what is required for the 
supply of the inhabitants, the surplus being, at present, mostly sent 
to Tien-tsin. 

At first sight it might seem that, in a commercial point of view, 
the whole of the large Sungari Valley, with those of its two great 
affiuents, the Nonni and the Hurka, should be considered as lying 
beyond this consular district, because of their direct water communi- 
cation with the Russian ports at the mouth of the Amoor. There 
are, however, reasons for believing that, in spite of the watershed 
between the valley of the Leaou and the Sungari, and the consequent 
land transport, this port may compete with Nicholayevsk at the mouth 
of the Amoor, as far as regards the introduction of foreign manufac- 
tures into the Sungari Valley, and the exportation of any more valu- 
able and less bulky products that the progress of commerce may dis- 
cover in it. From the ice in its estuary, the Amoor is closed to navi- 
gation for seven, the Leaou for four and a half months at most. As 
to its five open months, Mr. Ravenstein, speaking of its estuary, the 
Liman, says,—“ Its navigation is aresmal: intricate, and only to be 
accomplished with the aid of a good pilot, but even then vessels 
drawing above thirteen feet of water cannot enter the Amoor.” ‘This 
river, on the other hand, besides being perfectly free from ice for 
seven and a half months, is remarkably easy of access. Captain 
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Ward, R.N., who made the admiralty surveys, stated it to be much 
easier of access than Shanghae. So soon as a lightship is stationed 
at the bar and buoys are laid down, pilots will, except for the rules 
of the insurance offices, be unnecessary. For several days at each 

eriod of springs, vessels drawing eighteen feet water can cross the 

ar, the oaty real difficulty in the way. Further, vessels can lie at 
anchor outside of the bar in perfect safety, the only dangerous gales 
blowing here being northerly, and the head of the Leaou Gulf forming 
& good roadstead as regards them. It is a common practice for the 
larger foreign vessels to take in a portion of their cargo in the har- 
bour, and the remainder outside the bar, in which latter operation 
they are rarely interrupted by the weather; while vessels drawing 
sixteen feet can load up in the harbour and leave with ease. It may 
be fairly hoped that these great advantages will counterbalance the 
disadvantage of the land carriage between the Leaou and the city of 
Kirin; a little beyond which, commerce from this place will have the 
water communication at its command equally with that which ascends 
the Amoor. Hence, if the Chinese provincial outhorities are not 
allowed to throw artificial obstructions in the way of British adven- 
ture, our merchants here may hope to compete successfully with those 
of the Nikolayevsk in the valleys of the Sungari, Hurka, and Nonni. 
As to the Russian ports on the gulf of Tartary, inland commerce from 
them would have to cross two mountainous watersheds to get to the 
nearest and smallest of these valleys. 

As regards the valley of the Leaou itself, this port can have no 
rival, neither in the Russian territories nor on the coast of the Chih- 
le Gulf. That foreign manufactures are, and have been for years car- 
ried by Chinese from this province down the Sungari, even to the 
Amoor itself, there can be no doubt; but it is mainly the Leaou Val- 
ley that up to the present time has supported the trade of this port. 
And by the Leaou Valley is meant that portion of it which lies be- 
yond the north-western line of palisade, even more than the portion 
within the palisade. Chinese colonization has, during the last fi 
years, been going on with great and increasing rapidity in the trac 
of Eastern Mongolia lying along the bounds of this province; it has 
now penetrated from 200 to 300 miles beyond the palisades, in which 
quarter the mandarins say a man may travel for eight or ten days in 
a north-westerly direction without seeing any difference between the 
country around him, between the aap he roads, and cultivated lands, 
and those which he sees in passing through the oldest port of this 
province. To this colonization this commercial and shipping town 
owes its existence as such; and as the colonization has bees recent 
and unknown to Occidentals, so the existence even of this town, as a 
considerable trading place, was unknown until we came to it in the 
beginning of last year. How little it was known is proved by the 
work of a very painstaking inquirer, The Middle Kingdom, by Dr. 
Williams, published in 1848. In describing Manchooria, he says,— 
‘‘ Kin-chow is the port of Mookden, fifteen leagues from it, and car- 
ries on a considerable trade in cattle, pulse, and drugs . . . Kae- 
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chow, another port lying on the East side of the gulf, possesses a 
better harbour, but is not so much frequented.” He altogether ower- 
looks this town lying between Kin-chow and Kae-chow, though it 
exceeds both in population and commercial bustle, as its harbour 
surpasses theirs in depth and safety. This port is the port ef 
Moukden, and of all other cities in the Leaou Valley. The town has 
@ variety of names. By the seamen and merchants of Central China 
it is called New-kow; by the seafaring people of the gulf, Ting-kow; 
by the mandarins m their proclamations and official letters, Muh-kow- 
ying, but in conversation it is by them as well as by the shore people 
generally called Ying-tze, and that is the name the foreign residents 
also use. But the similarity of the term Ying-tsze to that of the 
River Yang-tze having seemed to me likely to cause confusion at a 
distance, I have adopted for letters a rendering of the first name, 
New-kow, #.e., port of New-chwang. Though a great deal more 
than the port of New-chwang, it is that among other things; and 
the designation has the advantage of bringing im the name of the 
city stipulated for in the treaty as an open port and a consular 
station. 

The Leaou, it will be seen from a glance at a map, comes down 
from the palisade barrier in a south-westerly course nearly parallel to 
the Leaou mountain range. Throughout the whole of this streteh, it 
is believed, and certainly through the last portion of it, the river 
flows in a wide soe elevated but a few feet shove the sea, and where 
it opens on the latter, about seventy miles broad. When at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles in a direct line from its mouth at the head 
of the gulf, the river receives its largest eastern affluent, that which, 
having its sources in the Leaou sa drains the country around 
Moukden and Leaou-yang, the second best historically known city of 
the province. ‘The point of junction is called Sancha-ho, known to 
sinilogues as having been celebrated by the Emperor Keen-lung in a 
descriptive poem on Manchooria. For the writer of a report on the 
commercial capabilities of the province, it is of some slight interest, 
for the only timber that comes from inland directly to this port 
floats there into the Leaou; but for a poet, it is simply hard to con- 
ceive a place more uninteresting: and unnoteworthy. There, if not. 
sooner, (no foreigner has as yet been further up it,) the Leaou begine 
to make a series of wide sweeps to the right and left, forming in the 
plain a succession of flattened and irregularly shaped letters S. About 
one half, and sometimes the whole, of each of the peninsulas thve 
formed is a reed marsh, while the eancave portions of the river bank 
facing such peninsulas are comparatively high and dry. This town, 
Ying-tze, or the pe of New-ehwang, is situated on the last com- 
plete sweep from East to West, on the left bank, and just where one 
of the above described dry portions ends and a marshy peninsula 
begins. It consists uf one long street running Kast and parallel to 
the river, and of shorter ones running at right angles to that main 
thoroughfare, northward to the river bank and southward into the 
plain. After passing the town the river curves up to a W.N.W. 
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direction; then, when about a mile and a half off, it bends round 
again from West to East, passes in the easterly sweep of the S at the 
back of the town, and then, before it can curve again round to the 
West, meets the gulf. The port town stands, in fact, on the last 
piece of dry plain that lies along the left bank of the Leaou before it 
enters the sea. The above mentioned sea bar once crossed, the river 
forms an excellent harbour. The reach along which the town lies, 
varies in depth from four to seven fathoms, with a breadth of about 
half a mile. 

Foreign sailing vessels could, as far as depth of water is concerned, 
proceed for some miles above the port town, but there is no induce- 
ment for them to do so. A few large junks proceed up to a river 
port called Teen-chwang-tae; but shallows that occur from time to 
time beyond that prevent any but river craft drawing a couple of feet 
of water penetrating much further. A very small description of 
masted craft does, however, penetrate nearly up to the palisades; and 
no inconsiderable amount of produce is brought hither by the main 
stream and the Moukden affiuent. New-chwang, the city opened to 
trade by treaty, I, however, found to be quite inaccessible by water. 
It lies about three miles up a small branch of the by no means large 
Moukden affiuent. In my yacht, a flat bottomed craft drawing only 
24 feet of water, I tase up the latter as far as the mouth of its 
New-chwang branch. But this I found unnavigable for the smallest 
description of row boat. By land New-chwang is about thirty miles 
from this town; but by the curving river and its branches the dictation 
is fully eighty miles. It is altogether an inland place, and even as 
such is of no commercial importance. It is called a city in virtue of 
some broken down walls that inclose a portion of it; and has a com- 
mandant and some 800 soldiers. 

In the first reigns of this dynasty New-chwang was the great place 
of trade nearest the mouth of the Leaou; but about the end of the 
reign of Keen-lung, say about eighty or one hundred years ago, it 
was superseded by the above mentioned river port Teen-chwang-tae. 
About the fifteenth year of Taou-kwang, #.e., twenty-five years ago, 
this town, which had been gradually growing up, became the centre 
of the maritime trade of the province. ‘This was partly owing to the 
then silting up of some higher portion of the river, but mainly to a 
monetary crisis and general failure among the bankers and large 
dealers of New-chwang, Teen-chwang-tae, and Kae-chow, one of the 
ports particularized in Dr. Williams’ Middle Kingdom. 

Ying-tze, or the port of New-chwang, having attained its present 
position of chief outlet and inlet of the province and of Eastern Mon- 
rolia, is certain, from the natural advantages of its situation, to retain 
that position, and to increase rapidly. Apart from the buildings 
erected by foreigners during last season and that now closiag, a con- 
siderable amount has been going on for the Chinese, and house rent 
is very dear. The population has been estimated by some foreigners 
at 200,000, the number given by the mandarins. I myself do not 
think it exceeds 80,000. 
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It has been usual in this country for foreigners to settle themselves 
on unoccupied ground below the Chinese city opened to them. Here 
T found immediately below the town only a reed marsh, covered at 
high springs by two to four feet of water, and otherwise objectionable. 
I therefore selected and obtained from the authorities, for a British 
settlement, a strip of land occupying about 1,000 yards of the river 
bank immediately above the Chinese town. In front it has the 
deepest stretch of river throughout the course of the Leaou, the 
soundings at low water very close in-shore being seven to nine fathoms. 
At back, each lot abuts on the one great road between the port town 
and the interior. The whole of the imports and exports of the place 
pass either in front or at back of each British Jot; and hence, so far 
as site can command trade, the settlement promises all that could be 
desired. The non-British foreign merchants have settled in imme- 
diate contiguity. 

The great export of the port is pulse, either as such or as pulse- 
cakes, and the oil expressed from them. Under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances could these articles form return cargoes to Great Britain, 
but they furnish return cargoes to vessels that bring foreign goods 
from Shanghae, and give, besides that, employment to foreign ship- 
ping that jt is found advantageous to send here in ballast, to convey 
them to Shanghae, Ningpo, and the ports further South. 

Now it is a noteworthy fact connected with the eeone prospects 
of this port, and one which distinguishes it, I believe, from every 
other in China, that its chief traffic, and the increase of it, does not 
depend on a tract of country which, however extensive, is already 
cultivated to its greatest extent and degree, and is filled with a popu- 
lation”so dense as to admit of no increase. The increase of the foreign 
shipping, and of foreign commercial interests at this port, depends on 
that colonization of the prairie (tsaou-te or grass lands) of Eastern 
Mongolia above mentioned, which is, humanly speaking, certain to 
go on, and is capable of practically unlimited extension. In the first 
season of 1861, thirty-four Occidental vessels visited the port; this 
season we have had eighty-six; and next year about double that 
number is expected. At present, the process is, perhaps. only that of 
substitution of Occidental vessels for junks; but the greater safety 
and cheapness of the transport by the foreign vessels cannot fail to 
add an impulse to the other causes of the colonization of the Mongo- 
lian plains. 

The colonization of Mongolia is done under the authority of the 
Mongolian Princes, with the sanction of the Imperial Government; 
but in the Ya-loo Valley, and about the base of the Long White 
Mountains generally, an illegal colonization by Chinese squatters has 
been simultaneously going on, in defiance of the Manchoo authorities, 
who dare not proceed into the newly settled region. The colonists 
are all outlaws by the fact of their being there, but no inconsiderable 
portion of them are men who have committed crimes in this province 
and made their escape. They have established a government of some 
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kind, one feature of whieh is a rough legislation that knows few 
unishments but death. At its head is a chief entitled Laou ta ko. 
ndered literally, this means Old Great Brother; but a better idea 
is given of its significance to the Chinese if we employ the etymolo- 
gically similar term of Signior or Seigneur as applied to the rulers of 
the European republican states of the middle ages. The chief in the 
Ya-loo Valley rules over a small but independent state, of growing 
importance. The inhabitants are agriculturists and gold or ginseng 
diggers in the warm season, when hey also hunt the deer for their 
soft-horn sprouts, and float timber into the mouth of the Ya-loo; in 
winter they cut the timber and hunt fur-bearing animals. The timber 
used at Tien-tein, and most of that used here, comes by sea from that 
newly opened territory. 

I close this report with some remarks on the climate. In this I 
can furnish some tabulated statistics that I know to be reliable. The 
accompanying register has, with the exception of the first fifteen 
days, (from the 21st of October to the 4th of November, 1861,) been 
entirely kept by myself, and the observations have been regularly 
made at the hours indicated. As they extend to the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1862, they embrace one whole year. The instruments used were 
two pairs of maximum and minimum thermometers, an aneroid baro- 
meter, and a rain-guage, all made by Negretti and Zambra. The 
observations were taken twice daily, once in the morning, so soon as 
there was sufficient light to take them, and again in the afternoon, 
between two and four o'clock. The “additional” notes were made 
at these times, and also at other periods as occasion required. 

The explanations on the first page of the register give further in- 
formation as to the method of keeping it. 

In the column of “greatest warmth” double entries appear from 
the 14th of May to the 20th of September. The highest of the two 
temperatures was that of a courtyard, the thermometer being in an 
an le altogetlisr shaded from the rays of the sun, whether direct or 
refleeted. The lower temperature was that of my sitting roum, into 
which the sun was prevented shining by Venetian blinds, but the 
glass windows of which were not closed, night or day. Where only 
one temperature is given within the above period, it is that of the 
courtyard. | 

One of the most characteristic features of the climate is the preva- 
lence of strong winds. These follow, and, we may assume, receive 
their direction from, the Leaou Valley and the mountains on esch 
side. In the cold season N.N.E. and N.E. winds prevail, and in the 
summer 9.3.W. and 8.W. 

In 262 mornings and afternoons, as recorded in the period from 
the 5th of November, 1861, to the 3lst of March, 1862, there were 
88 which had the wind either E.N.E, N.E, or N.N.E; hence, one 
third of the wind in winter comes from north-easterly points. 

In the same 262 mornings and evenings, there were 25 with the 
wind due North, or about one tenth from that point. 
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In the same 262 mornings and evenings, there were 40 with the 
wind from W.N.W., N.W., or N.N.W.; hence about one sixth of 
the winter’s wind came from north-westerly points. 

Again, 88+25+40=153; and hence, 153 ; 262 shows the pro- 
portion of the wind from the points between E.N.E. and W.N.W. 
inclusive. 

The above inductions have reference, however, only to the duration 
of the wind. I have had no instrument for ascertaining its force. 
But viewing the great strength and steadiness, for two or tbree days 
at a time, of the N.N.E. pales I should say that fully eight tenths 
of the winter’s winds came from north-easterly quarters. 

What is said of the north-easterly winds in winter applies to the 
south-westerly winds in summer. 

In each season, two or three days of the wind directly opposite to 
the prevalent one occur from time to time: N.N.E. wind in the hot 
season, and S.S.W. in the cold season. The course is usually thus: 
the wind will blow, say in summer, with unusual steadiness and force 
from the 8.S.W., for the first day or two with a clear sky, then with 
clouds, which increase till the whole sky is covered. Rain will then 
sometimes fall, in greater or less quantity. With or without rain the 
wind begins to blow strongly from N.N.E., changing in less than a 
minute. Then is often observable the phenomena of a cold lower 
stratum of air blowing from the North, while above the hot air is 
blowing from the South. The flag at the head of the consulate 
mast, of 100 feet in height, will be blowing straight out to the 8.S.W., 
while above, a dense mass of cloud, covering the whole sky, will be 
racing steadily to the N.N.E. Eventually the cold wind prevails in 
the higher regions also, and then, in a few hours, the clouds are 
driven off southwards, and several days of beautifully clear and dry 
weather follow. | 

Our rain we get either from S.8.W., or still more westerly points ; 
in other words, entirely from the gulf of Chih-le. Our easterly 
winds, even the S.S.E. wind, are essentially dry. I presume the 
Leaou mountain range, if not before it those in Corea, cause the pre- 
cipitation, before it can reach the Leaou Valley, of all moisture blown 
from the Pacific. 

The record of the fall of rain and snow is not complete, though 
nearly so. In the first place, the guage was not set up till the 19th 
of December, 1861; and then, it will be seen by an entry of the 8th 
of July, 1862, that on the night before the guage had filled, so that 
the surplus could only be guessed at. But one inch and a half for 
these omissions will, I feel certain, cover the deficiency, and as the 
registered quantity of rain is 20°99 inches, we thus have (20:99 + 150 
=) 22°49, or say 224, inches of rain for the year; which, so far as 
Chinese accounts enable me to judge, has been wetter than the 
average. 

One great advantage of the climate here consists in the fact that 
the cold season is eminently a dry one, and that when rain falls in the 
warm season the air becomes dry and refreshing immediately after 
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the cessation of the rain, while those oppressive periods of damp heat 
that occur at Shanghae and Canton for days, and even weeks, are 
here unknown. 

In my next report I shall go more into details rag on the trade 
of the port; at present I conclude by stating that the navigation 
must be considered as closing between the 10th and 15th of Novem- 
ber. Ice does not usually begin to float up and down the river till 
the end of the month. But the Chinese cargo boatmen are obliged 
to dry dock or beach their craft before the ground hardens. It is, 
consequently very difficult to get a vessel loaded after the 10th, and 
after the 15th next to impossible. For the same reason, if a vessel 
should ground in the river in going out after the latter date, she can- 
not discharge a portion of her cargo into boats, but must throw it 
overboard, as the last British ee of this season, which cleared on 
the 10th instant, has been obliged to do. 


[The place called New-chwang pointed out by our consul, Mr. 
Meadows in the foregoing report, appears in our chart as Nieu-chwang 
in the northernmost part of the gulf of Lian-Tung on its eastern 
shore,—No. 1,256, containing also the gulf of Pechili. Although 
much frequented by shipping as it appears to be by the consul’s re- 
port, it has not yet fallen under the inspection of our naval officers 
surveying on the China coast,—a remark which may be equally ap- 
plied to the whole of the northern part of the Lian-tung Gulf, as well 
as other coasts in that neighbourhood. We are, therefore, unable to 
point out to the navigator any other chart or plan of it than the 
abovementioned, which, however, will be sufficient to enable them to 
approach the mouth of the river and place their ships in the hands of 
& local pilot. But we commend to their notice the above chart, No. 
1,256, with its corrections up to the present time.—Ep. | 


Conrucius ;—and the Religions of the East.—By Sir John 
Bowring. 


The name of Confucius having been incidentally referred to in the 
foregoing paper, suggests the introduction here of the account of a dis- 
course given by no less an authority than that of Sir John Bowring 
on the occasion of opening a chapel recently at Portsmouth. Sir 
John, in fact, touches on the subject of religion generally, and treats 
largely of Confucius. The report on New-chwang being so near his 
birthplace, induces us to preserve this address, in which not only will 
be found a good resumé of the character of Confucius, but also much 
about the peculiarities of the Chinese. 


In opening proceedings, Sir John Bowring addressed the meeting 
in a lengthy and eloquent speech. He commenced by remarking that 
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the subject placed in his hands was one of so vast an extent, covering 
in fact the whole surface of the globe, that it was impossible he could 
undertake to carry them with him into all the regions which would 
open before them ; but having had a great deal of experience of men, 
and having been a great traveller in various parts of the world, he 
thought he could interest them to some extent by stating some of the 
convictions which this long experience had given him. They knew 
the great religious sects into which the world was divided. 

It was quite impossible for him to enter into all their ramifications, 
but he would give them some general idea of the religious faith which 
among all human races had become the ground of connection and was 
associated with their civil and social institutions. He thought it would 
be found generally that the founders of most religions that had their 
origin in the communicstion of truth, were men of remarkable excel- 
lence, likely to influence the society which surrounded then, and fit to 
leave a permanent impression on the national mind. 

Most religions have undergone very much the same process. They 
began in the communication of truth and knowledge, but in the course of 
time they have been perverted for many purposes, and they have passed 
through various stages of deterioration. Little by little a desire for 
improvement, an anxiety to obtain more information, has led to invest- 
igation and inquiry, and then the process of purification began, and 
religions have been disassociated from most of the other elements with 
which they had been connected in the progress of time. On this they 
might rely that the whole world was under the influence of a great 
religious agitation; and though their attention was specially directed 
to that which was passing in their smal! church, the same elements 
wére at work and the same leaven was moving among the Catholics, 
Mahommedans, the Brahmins, and, in fact, in almost every part of the 
world. Perhaps he could illustrate this by some topics which had 
fallen under his own observation. 

Some centuries before the appearance of Jesus Christ there was a 
series of remarkable men. No doubt society was prepared for their 
appearance, for, as in the world of commerce, the demand led to the 
supply, so in the region of thought, where there was a desire for some- 
thing. Where there was an effort to obtain something, in some shape 
or other Divine Providence had given it. The most influential and 
extensive religion in the world was Bhuddism, for it was professed by 
between 400 and 500 millions of human beings. It was impossible 
that such a religion should have such an effect on the human race un- 
less it had contained some truth; but in process of time the Bhuddists 
found that the religious element was not sufficient, and they introduced 
philosophy, their temples being now crowded with gods and other 
things resembling those in Roman Catholic places. He had heard it 
said that the external forms were scarcely different from those of the 
Roman Catholic ; and if they talked to the Bhuddist he would tell 
them that “these things were necessary, that the people must have a 
god they could study, that their god must have arms, head, and some- 
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thing they could touch.” He had, however, found that the most cul- 
tivated men considered this a mere recommendation to the ignorant 
people, and that they professed great contempt for those external 
observances. Bhuddism had its origin in India, but was introduced 
into China, and was now the predominant religion of that country. 

Before its introduction there lived a great teacher whose name was 
Confucius, one of the wisest and best of men, who had travelled far, 
and there was scarcely one of his maxims which could not be read 
with profit and attention. In fact, Confucius must have been a very 
great man; and it was very singular that he avoidad all sorts of con- 
troversy. If people asked him what would become of them when their 
life ended, he simply said, “I know nothing about it. I suppose your 
best plan is to be kind to all you can, to live in subjection to the 
authorities, to do all the good and remove all the evil you can, but as 
to the rest, I know nothing about it, and therefore you must not ask 
my opinion.” The habits of this man were of the most perfect cha- 
racter. He honoured the institutions of his country; he threw light 
on all the topics brought before him; he had brought home much ine 
formation from foreign countries; and he was consulted as the great 
statesman of his time. 

But it was a great error to suppose Confuciusism was a religion. 
He was a great teacher and schoolmaster, his lessons were the lessons 
of wisdom, and his influence was greater than that exerted by any 
human being. They saw inscriptions in the temples of Confucius, 
which spoke of his greatness, goodness, and the necessity of obeying 
his instructions, but there was not a single word that encouraged idol- 
atry, there was not a single word that associated the name of Confucius 
with what they called idol worship or heathenism. Sir John again 
remarked on the resemblance between the outward ceremonies of 
Bhuddism and Catholicism, and stated that a dispute once arose be- 
tween the members of the two bodies with reference to an image, 
which each claimed, but which was now in a temple belonging to the 
former. Sir John then proceeded to remark that the temporary re- 
prezentative of Bhuddism was the King of Siam, with whom he (Sir 
John) had had a great deal of intercourse. The present King was 
the legitimate heir to the throne, but, being the younger son, he was 
set aside by his illegitimate brother, who was called to the throne. 
That brother died suddenly, after he had reigned seventeen or eighteen 
years. The legitimate king had retired to a convent, studdied the 
Bhuddist books and many of the languages, so that he was able to 
write his life in Latin and speak and write English with wonderful 
correctness, On ascending the throne the King said he had been 
reading the books written by their masters, and he had found a great 
many things which were not consistent with the discoveries of science, 
for he had his telescopes, his quadrants, and various scientific instru- 
ments. ‘‘ These books,” said he, *‘tell me that the sun moves round, 
but I know that the earth moves round it; and, therefore, if there be 
anytbing in these books opposed to the statements of philosophy, I 
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must rely on the facts which I have personally examined. and which 
are more positive and certain than anything coming down from ignorant 
times.” | 

Sir John Bowring then gave instances of the popular notions of the 

illiterate among the Chinese, and of the manner in which they argued, 
He then remarked that the same sort of reasoning went on throughout 
the world, and he felt certain that the missionary doctrines taught to 
the Chinese would never make any impressian on them. They never 
would persuade the Chinaman that the infant he loved was doomed to 
death, and that the purposes of Divine Providence concerning it could 
not be undone; and surely there was more truth in the Chinese doc- 
trines than in some that were recommended to the English people. 
_ Sir John next passed on to Brahminism, which, he said, was very 
similar to Bhuddism. He believed that the instructions of the first 
teacher of Brahminism were of the highest order. But Brahminism 
had become contaminated, and was now idolatry, though it was at the 
present time undergoing a great purification. He had sat in a Brah- 
min temple, in which be had heard no sentiment connected with the 
unity and. spirituality of God, His Divine attributes, and His holy 
purposes, which he could not endorse and recognise as essentially true. 
He had also heard the Brahmans speak with great admiration of the 
character of Jesus Chriat, as one of the most beautiful models ever 
produced for their example and study; and on one occasion he took 
up a book in which there were a great number of divinities to be wor- 
shipped, and amongst thew he found the name of Jesus Christ. 

With a great deal of error in China they invariably found a great 
deal of truth, and one of the reasons why the missionaries met with 
so little success was hecause they would not do honour to the honest 
convictions of those around them. They urged that there was no 
God but the God they introduced; they endeavoured to tear up all 
the temples, to displace everything they found, and there was the 
secret of their almost universal failure. In China, if they could con- 
vert an influential and learned man it was of the greatest importance ; 
and in that country a man of the very lowest rank might obtain the 
very highest appointments. Ching was covered with schools, in which 
examinations took place. The pupils were examined in history, the 
doctrines of Confucius, and the elements of knowledge popular among 
the Chinese. He had seen 7,000 in a province, in which there was a 
population of 30,000, going into the competitive examinations, which 
generally lasted for several days, and seventy were selected for honours. 
The moment the examiner went down from Pekin, he was locked in a 
room and carefully guarded, that he might not be tampered with. 
The interest felt in these examinations was so great that the news rau 
like wildfire, and the names of the competitors were published in all 
the newspapers. Here he would remark that, proud as they ought to 
be of their cheap press, in China they could get five newspapers for a 
farthing. These newspapers circulated throughout the whole coms 
munity, and when any one of the inhabitants was successful the joy 
of his friends exceeded all belief. 
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There were illuminations on a large scale, music, congratulations, 
and, in fact, the whole world seemed in a commotion. It frequently 
happened that a man became the despotic sovereign of a district of 
whom nothing was known until he distinguished bimself at one of the 
examinations. They, too, gave all sorts of titles. The father and 
grandfather of the successful candidates were objects of universal 
homage, and received titles, which never went downward, for the 
Chinese said,—“ You English give titles to descendants, of whom you 
know nothing; we give them to our ancestors, of whom we do know 
something.” That was also another feature which he admired, and 
which belonged to all the religions in China. It was called “The 
worship of ancestors,” though it was not so. There was no village in 
China in which the history of a member of a family was not recorded ; 
and there was many a man in China belonging to the lower order who 
knew his ancestors 2,000 years ago; and it was a mark of the greatest 
reproach if a man could not go back six or seven generations. 

Sir John next contended that this had an important effect on the 
formation of the religious character of the Chinese; commenting on 
the conduct of the Jesuit missionaries with reference to this practice. 
The most enlightened, courageous, and persevering men were the Je- 
suit missionaries, who, on arriving in China, wrote to the Pope to the 
effect that there was a religious element in China which was called 
‘“‘the worship of ancestors,” and they recommended it should not be 
interfered with, stating that “it was a social right, and that if they 
did not touch that sore point of Chinese prejudice they should be able 
to obtain a hold.” And for some time the Jesuits succeeded; but 
there came into China the Franciscan and other friars, who were not 
half so clever as the Jesuits, but who wrote to the Pope to the effect 
that it could not be tolerated, and there came two bulls from Rome 
discountenancing the practice. The Chinese replied,—* Oh, if you 
come interfering with us in that sort of way, you had better go about 
your business.” They were all bundled out of China,—and it was 
only recently that they had been reintroduced. 

There can be no doubt that Christianity had left its leaven, and he 
must do the Catholics the justice to say that their heroism and perse- 
verance were of the most remarkable kind. He honoured those men, 
and though the results might not be equal to their exertions, he could 
not help looking with interest on the efforts of those disinterested and 
religious men. 

Sir John concluded with an earnest appeal to the meeting not to be 
afraid of inquiring into religious questions. Need he speak to them 
of what was passing in the Christian world in these days of contro- 
versy? Need he tell them that society was shaken on all sides by 
inquiries, by difficulties, and by doubts? Were there not many con- 
scientious men turning away from the field of controversy alarmed at 
the consequences? But let them fear nothing. Let them examine. 
Let them remember that they were spoken to by zealous teachers as 
wise men who were called on to judge. Let them pursue it boldly 
and courageously. The only thing to be denounced was intolerance ; 
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the only man at whom they need look with distrust and repugnance, 
was the man who told them they should arrive at certain convictions, 
and if they did not they would be subjected to obloquy and punish- 
ment. That was the man from whom they should turn away. That 
was the man who was afraid of free inquiry. That was the man who 
held a faith that wou'd not bear investigation ; and let them be assured 
that what was most true was most sound,that what was most wise and 
worthy of acceptance was that which when turned outside and inside, 
when looked at from the left and the right, from above and below, 
would only appear more divine and more beautiful. And let no one 
who was engaged seriously and reverently in inquiry be turned away 
by a threat that if certain conclusions are not reached his soul was in 
peril. That soul was in peril that would not look into truth, that 
would not believe that the God of truth was the great guardian of 
the interests of truth, that the religious element was in the heart of 
every man who was under the special protection of the great Source 
of all religious feelings, and that the more that element was developed 
the more they should resemble Him who was the great representative 
of truth, who was constantly encouraging inquiry, who was giving 
them revelation after revelation in His word and works, and whose 
great revelation was this,—" Faith is great, but charity is greater.” — 


Maps AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 
(Continued from page 421.) 


On consulting old maps or charts, we are at first struck by the 
curious general character of the drawing. They display marine mon- 
sters of avery whimsical form, these being represented as if swim- 
ming at the surface of the sea; a multitude of small clock towers re- 
present the towns; the mountains are shown in a kind of perspective 
in the midst of plains, with an outline as if nature never had a gentle 
slope or an undulation that was hardly perceptible. On maps such as 
these it is impossible to measure the breadth of a valley, to know the 
position of a hill, or to trace the basin of a river. A topographical 
map such as this was certainly a picture, some representation of a 
country ; but it has now become a geometrical plan, as correct in its 
detail as the plan of a building: and it is principally to French art 
that the merit of this is due. The grand object in view being that 
the map ought really to be a picture of the ground which it represents, 
the most minute instructions are issued by the depét de la guerre re- 
garding all the operations carried on under the direction of this estab- 
lishment; the particulars are specified of the breadth that is to mark 
roads of all kinds, the manner of representing towns and villages, 
country seats and farms, the conventional signs which are to signify 
the forests, the meadows, rocks, and sands. The character and di- 
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mensions of the writing that is to appear on the map are also fixed 
according to scale, depending op their importance. The limits of 
estates are shown differently from those of departments, and, thanks 
to these conventional signs so clear and concise, all the principal traits 
and the distinctive character of a large extent of surface can be repre- 
sented on a map of very limited dimensions. But it is necessary that 
those who have to refer to such a map should possess the key tv thi 

conventional system. : 

It is especially in the manner of expressing the actual nature of the 
surface of the country that the new maps differ from the old ones. 
In these the method adopted was to draw the profile of the land sup- 
posing the eye to bein the plane of the map; the direction of the 
chain was thus badly marked, and the summits of the hills were con- 
fused with their bases. The geographers of the last century rendered 
this method somewhat more expressive by changing the position of 
the point of view from which the spectator is supposed to be looking. 
They invented a topography depending on the supposition of a light 
coming in an oblique direction, by which the mountains were repre- 
sented with one side in shade and the other in light; and they man- 
aged to form by this assistance of light and shade a very tolerable 
picture. 

About the same time that all this was done, Buache, a French 
geographer, proposed a totally different way of expressing the undu- 
lations of the ground. Having to convey his ideas on the submariue 
topography of the straits of Dover, in a memoir, dated 1744, he pro- 
posed to trace on the chart the limits of the surface of the strait sup- 
posing it to be lowered 10 fathoms, then 20, then 30, &c. By this 
means he obtained horizontal curves, very wide from each other when 
the bottom had but a small inclination, and very close, on the contrary, 
when the incline was rapid. On continents the same curves may be 
traced by supposing the waters of the ocean to be elevated gradually 
above their present level. This is, in fact, a kind of geometrical re- 
presentation® of the undulation of the ground: hence civil and mili- 
tary engineers have unanimously adopted it; but maps constructed on 
this system are, perhaps. not so well adapted as the others to veneral 
use. 

When the first sheets of the new map of France were preparing, 
much discussion arose as to the system to be followed in representing 
elevations in relief, and the question of what method to be adopted 
was assigned, in 1826, to the consideration of a committee appointed 
by the minister of war. This commission decided that on the drawing 
elevations of the land should be shown always by the horizontal curves 
of elevation; but that on the engraved maps these curves should dis- 
appear, and that the spaces between them should be filled by hatching, 
the space and thickness.of which should be regulated by the inclina- 
tion of the slopes. Equal slopes drawn by different hands on two 


* Called by us the system of ‘contour lines,” obtained by horizontal lines 
of different heights as would be made by sections at those Heights.— Ep. 
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separate sheets were always expressed by uniform tints and lines of 
the same thickness, the scale of tints being adopted as proposed by 
Colonel Bonne. Such is the system for the representation of the 
ground that was adopted for the map of France forming by the depdét 
de la guerre. Although the method is scrupulously correct, there is 
no doubt that it savours too much of the conventional, and tends to 
confuse a map. And there may be reason for believing that if the 
question were submitted toa fresh discussion, another method might 
be preferred. The adoption of light in an oblique direction, which 
the committee of 1826 would not admit, has been followed in some 
countries, particularly in Switzerland and the Sardinian States, and is 
considered well adapted to a mountainous country. 

Among the works executed in this style may be mentioned the new 
map of Switzerland constructed by the topographical office under the 
direction of General Dufour. The effects of the light left white on 
the summits of the mountains render them particularly clear, and if 
the roads were tinted brown along the valleys, the effect would be still 
better. In France, even, many engineers, in spite of its defects, still 
prefer the old style of Cassini, because the character of the ground is 
shown on it in a more satisfactory manner than in the new map. 

There is no uniformity in the methods which the geographers of 
different countries adopt for showing the features of the ground. Nor 
is there any more uniformity, as is well known, in the orthography of 
the names which are expressed on maps. How many towns, rivers, 
and mountains are there the names of which change from one lan- 
guage to another? Let us take but one example, the river which we 
call the Rhin is called by the Germans Rhein, by the English the 
Rhine, by the Dutch the Rijn, by the Spaniards the Rin, and by the 
Portuguese Rene. For as many nations so many are the different 
names. Again, can this multiplied terminology be explained when 
the course of the same river is in question which belongs successively 
to so many countries: one might suppose that every nation would 
have an orthography for words from the Persian, Arabs, or Indians, 
who have a different alphabet from ours; but these oddities of geo- 
graphical names should not be allowed in the heart of Europe among 
people whose communications are of every day occurrence. Without 
incurring the reproach of looking for a local dress, it is desirable that 
such names as London, Vienna, Cologne, should appear on all charts 
in their proper names and in their description the pronunciation which 
the natives give them. But at present the customary orthography of 
different maps is sometimes quite unintelligible, at least for the use of 
Frenchmen. 

There is the same unfortunate discordance in topographical matters 
inasmuch as concerns the scales of maps. It may be admitted that the 
surface of the ground cannot be represented with sufficient detail if 
the scale is not larger than a hundred thousandth part of nature. 
Below this limit one has nothing but a general map, a chorographic 
map, which is useful when one desires to study the general features of 
@ country or of a single province, but which cannot contain all the 
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features necessary for a due appreciation of the actual state of the 
ground. In France, the decimal scale only is the fashion. The whole 
sheets are on the scale of one thousandth part, while the particular 
plan of a town or a fortress is on the scale of two thousandth or two 
thousand five hundredth part: the original surveys are on the scale of 
a ten thousandth part, then a twenty thousandth, then a forty thou- 
sandth: the engraved sheets are on a scale of eighty thousandths. 
No doubt these scales are sufficient for general use even for public 
works or military operations, The whole of France is shown in 268 
sheets on the scale of eighty thousandth, of which seven are occupied 
by departments recently annexed, every sheet representing a surface 
of twenty-four miles by forty miles wide. The whole of this map, if 
the sheets were mounted, would cover a space of thirty-six feet by 
forty-three feet ; but the sheets are intended to be consulted separately, 
to be examined, in fact, minutely, and not to be joined together. 

The French originals which were a local undertaking defrayed by 
funds voted each year, have nothing to do with the geodetical opera- 
tions. And, consequently, there is no inconvenience resulting, for it 
is of no consequence that the whole plan of the originals should be 
incomplete provided that the survey of each commune does not contain 
apy sensible error. In England, these two operations, the topography 
and the originals, have been mixed together. After long discussions 
and many parliamentary inquiries, it was decided that the map of the 
British Islands should be published on three different scales: first, on 
a scale of 25 inches to the mile (about two thousand five hundredth 
part nearly) to serve as the reference for taxes and to show the limits 
of heritages; then on the scale of 6 inches to the mile, for the use of 
military operations and public works; and then on the scale of one 
inch, (that is, 63,360th,) which makes a topographical map something 
analogous to ours. It should not be forgotten that it is a good thing 
to possess good maps on the original scale, with complete information 
on the minutest detail of all the accidental inequalities of the ground, 
because the engineers are then dispensed with to form any special 
plans or whatever may be wanted for drainage, mines, fortifications. 
&c. Unfortunately, the English government had not decided on un- 
dertaking the survey for the whole kingdom till 1862, when part of 
the country had been done on six inches to the mile, but the greater 
part on one inch. All the topographical work done formerly on one 
inch had to be recommenced, and the whole work was estimated at 
above a million of money, and could not be done under twenty years. 
But it is well to remember that the committee of inquiry on the whole 
measure gave their opinion thus concerning it and the expence that 
would be incurred by it. ‘However great the expence may be of. 
constructing a large scale map, the advantages of it are so great that 
it is a good disposal of the public money.” 

The construction of the above chart on the triple scale, is entrusted 
to the Ordnance Survey Office, under the direction of the talented 
engineer officer, Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E., who, in order to 
accelerate its progress, without lessening its accuracy, has brought to 
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its execution the happiest of methods. It is a principle that maps on 
& minute scale formed on the spot cannot be increased to a larger, 
because by so doing all the proportions are not correctly preserved. 
A map can only be copied or reduced to a lesser scale, provided 
in the latter case that in each reduction all those minute details which 
would crowd a small sheet and produce confusion are suppressed. 
The small maps are therefore constructed from the original drawings 
on the largest scale and subjected to successive reductions. Hitherto 
all reductions are made by the pentograph, » safe but slow process, of 
which engravers frequently make use to copy maps on different scales. 
But the English maps are produced by another method, from which 
excellent results are obtained; the process being as follows :—After 
the primary and secondary triangulations are completed, as well as a 
third, and the positions of all the remarkable objects are obtained in 
the country, as churches, single trees, &c., the surveyors return to the 
ground with the chain, and throw in the details of all the lesser tri- 
angles which have been formed. The distances thus measured and 
entered in their note books and are verified by the most simple process 
and then committed to the plan on the large scale. This is then 
copied with lithographic ink on paper prepared before hand, those 
representations being employed which are in most common use, a 
process so very simple that it can be done even by children. It re- 
mains only then for the draftsman to introduce those special details 
which require a practised hand. The sheet is then transferred to a 
zinc plate, which metal has the advantage of clear and rapid working 
for lithography. As many proofs are then taken as are required, and 
here is the original plan completed, lithographed, and sent to all the 
proprietors of the part surveyed so far interested as to purchase at 
once what is well worth its cost. The sheets of the French original 
survey not having been reproduced by zincography, a copy can only 
be obtained at considerable expence. 

From these original sheets, which are on the scale of 25 inches to 
the mile, for the topographic map on the scale of 6 inches (that of the 
ordnance survey) the process of photozincography is adopted, a new 
application of photography. As it would be impossible to construct 
an object glass of sufficient diameter to give without evident dispro- 
portion all the objects on a large sheet of paper, this is divided into 
small squares, all of which in their turn, by a very ingenious method, 
are made to pass through the photographic process. The negative 
impression obtained with the collodion is placed on a zinc plate, then 
on one of copper, which the engraver works in by his usual method. 
It is considered that the zinc plate impressions give imperfect results, 
for these sheets with their abundance of delicate details are by no 
means to be compared with the same work on copper by the engraver, 
whose work is further facilitated. Thus, the throwing in of points 
which represent sand, the conventional signs which indicate trees, 
rocks, &c., are done with a machine, which a child might manage, 
instead of being cut in by the engraver himself. These expediting 
processes assuredly diminish the price of the work; but it is much to 
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be feared that perfection suffers by them. It is observed, in fact, that 
the artists who follow especially topographical engraving, acquire an 
instinctive idea of the form of the ground that enables them to correct 
the representations of it by the surveyor. ‘The six inch map in its 
turn is again reduced by photography to one on the scale of one inch, 
after which the lines for representing the heights of the ground are 
introduced. 

Another new process no less ingenious and useful than the preceding 
is the copying of the plates themselves by galvanism. The copper 
plates of the map of France, each of which cost,—forming, drawing, 
and engraving,—from £1,600 to £2,000, could only supply a very 
limited pumber of copies. 2,000 or 3,000 at most; and to obtain more 
it would be necessary to engrave another plate. This inconvenience, 
which has long been felt not only in topographic maps but also in all 
kinds of engraved plans and pictures, is most ingeniously overcome by 
means of electro-typography. And when the plates are new, fac 
simile copies of them may be thus obtained. An experiment is about 
to be made in France of a simple process and one very inexpensive, 
which admits of the plate being multiplied almost indefinitely without 
using the original plate. It consists in making the engraved surface 
of it in steel, that is, covering it by galvanic action with a coat of iron 
which is so soft that the finest lines of the engraver will remain on it 
unaltered. The copper plates which have undergone this process 
become as hard as those of steel, and still preserve the soft mellow 
character of the engraver’s art, which is thus imparted to the steel 
plate. 

The plates produced by the galvanic process have the advantage 
also of facilitating the corrections which become necessary from year 
to year on the plates, and thus the sheets of each new edition are 
modified according to the changes which the topography of the coun- 
try may have undergone. It is very troublesome, as is well known, 
to correct a copper plate for a piece of topography. But with plates 
of great value, containing that which the European governments 
severally have had constructed, it is clear that the plates, with the 
engraver'’s work on them, will be no longer considered as not to be 
touched while preserved as important stores in the archives of an office 
from whence they are only disturbed to obtain whatever copies may 
be necessary. It is to be hoped that this mode of improvement in 
these matters will produce a material reduction in the price of maps, 
that is still far too high, although they are already sold far below their 
real value. There need be no fear that these successive renewals of 
the map will affect the general correctness of the work. On the con- 
trary, they will rather preserve it. In 1856, the depdt de la guerre 
exhibited two proofs of the same map, one from its own original plate 
and the other from another plate which was an electrotype copy of it, 
and the most scrupulous observer could not discover the slightest dif- 
ference between the two. 

To complete the various improvements introduced into maps, a few 
words must be said of chromo-lithographic printing, or the introduc- 
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tion of colour. The different tints of colour are now among the con- 
ventional signs of which we have spoken. They have long been used 
in common maps to denote the limits of estates, &c., but now they are 
introduced to express more delicate and complicated matters, in the 
same manner as tints are employed in geological maps. In maps of a 
mountainous country a light tint thrown into the valleys shows the 
difference of level in the ground remarkably well. In fact, colour has 
begun to appear in the most particular topographical plans in order to 
avoid too much of other conventional representations in a map of 
limited size that would destroy the effect in clearness, and thus, thanks 
to this improvement, the scale of the map may be reduced without 
sacrificing essential details. But after all, the real work of the map 
has progressed only as much as topographical science itself has done 
which it represents, and in conclusion we shall take a general view of 
the extent to which these improvements have been applied. 
(To be continued.) | 


—— 


Royal ScHooLt or NAVAL AROHITECTURE and Marine Engineering. 
South Kensington. 


On the subject of establishing a School of Naval Architecture, in 
especial reference to the place selected for it, viz., South Kensington, 
Sir William Snow Harris, in our present volume, has placed on record 
his objections to that place for it, and the reasons on which they are 
founded. We have just received from the President of the Institute 
of Naval Architects the following communications, in which the whole 
scheme of the intended school is developed. The assistance claimed 
for promoting its success it will assuredly be our object to give all in 
our power most heartily. And as one of the first objects towards that 
success must be publicity, we thus early place there communications 
before our readers, trusting that whether at the metropolis or by the 
sea side, the great object which is in view will meet with that success 
which it deserves. In this great maritime country and in this ad- 
vanced age, and especially at the present moment of that revolution 
which is threatening naval architeeture in the substitution of iron for 
wood, arising from heavy guns, there is so much for discussion, 
experiment, and determination, that no difference of opinion about 
locality should operate to the disadvantage of the establishment of the 
school. With locality we have nothing to do. But our solicitude for 
the success of the school shall not be questioned; to which success, 
however, locality, wherever it may be, must always be considered— 
although secondary—yet as contributing. However, having thus 
expressed our own views, here are the papers. 

Westwood Park, Droitwich, August 18th, 1864. 

Sir,—I enclose a prospectus of the new Royal School of Arechitec- 
ture. And I beg leave, as President of our Institute of Naval Archi- 
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tects, to call your attention to the proposed arrangements, and to ex- 
press my hope that they will receive your approbation. 

They have been prepared with an anxious desire to effect that 
national object which received so much attention at our two last 
annual meetings :—viz.:—The establishment of a school in which 
students from both the royal navy and the private trade may be suc- 
cessfully trained for the professions of naval architect and marine 
engineer. 

The school will be carried on under the general superintendence 
of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

It will be opened in the approaching autumn, and in the event of 
the proposed plan receiving your sanction, I trust you will promote its 
success, by giving it all the assistance in your power. 

I beg to remain, &c., 
Joun S. Pakineron. 


Royal School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 


I. The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have 
determined, after communication with the Admiralty and the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, to open at South Kensington a School of 
Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 

II. The school is for the instruction, not only of admiralty pupils 
from the royal dockyards and officers of the royal navy, but also for 
the use of naval architects and shipbuilders in wood and iron, marine 
engineers, foremen of works, shipwrights, and other persons desirous 
of studying naval architecture. 

III. The Admiralty have deposited their collection of naval models | 
at the South Kensington Museum, and my lords trust that the private 
shipbuilders of the country will give their assistance in rendering the 
collection more complete. 

IV. The school will have a yearly session at South Kensington of 
six months, from November to April. It will open on the Ist No- 
vember next. 

V. The following is the course of instruction, as at present decided 
on: it is calculated to last three years. 


Course of Instruction. 


1. Pure mathematics: including differential and integral calculus, 
differential equations, calculus of variations and finite differences, de- 
scriptive geometry, coordinate geometry, and higher geometry of curves 
and surfaces. 

2. Applied mathematics; including theory of mechanics, hydro- 
statics, hydrodynamics, strength of materials, and of structures and 
machinery. 

3. Theory of fluid resistance and waves. 

4, Theory of design, construction, and behaviour of ships. 

5. Theory of steam, and of design and construction of steam-engines. 

6. Theory of marine propulsion. 
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7. Freeband and mechanical drawing ; including practical geometry 
ce and descriptive, machine drawing, ship drawing, and laying 
off. 

8. Principles of machinery. 

9. Practical design of ships; including complete working drawings, 
specifications and calculations. 

10. Practical design of marine engines; including complete working 
drawings, specifications, and calculations. 

11. Practical construction of ships; including practical methods of 
finding ships’ centres of gravity, tonnage, &c. 

12. Practical construction of engines ; including their management. 

13. Naval equipment ; including the masting, stowing of ehipe, &e. 

14. Naval artillery. 

15. Book-keeping and dockyard accounts. 


Lectures. 


Courses of practical and experimental lectures, which inay be at- 
tended separately, will be given on such of the above subjects as admit 
of, or require illustration by, this means; a:.d also on— 

1. Physics, of heat, light, electricity, and magnetism. 

2. Chemistry (inorganic); and chemical analysis. 

3. Metallurgy (a special course on the metallurgy, chemistry, and 
physical properties of iron, copper, zinc, lead, &c.) 

Programmes of these lectures will be issued hereafter. 

VI. When the school is not open arrangements will be made if 
possible for study in the royal dockyards and in private yards. 

The Institution of Naval Architects recommends the following as a 
course of practical work :— 

‘1, Practical wood shipbuilding in piiilic or private dockyards. 

**2. Practical iron shipbuilding in public or private dockyards. 

‘*3. Mechanical engineering in public or private dockyards. 

‘4, That six winter months of three years form the course of study, 
above indicated, at the School of Naval Architecture. 

“5. That six summer months of three years be devoted to—l. 
Practical wood or iron shipbuilding in a dockyard. 2. Practical en- 
gine and boiler building ina dockyard. 3. To the complete formation 
of the design of a ship, with all her calculations, in a dockyard. 

‘¢6, Six months’ practical work at sea on board ship, making re- 
ports and observations on the working parts and qualities of a ship. 

“7, Systematic examination of establishments near London during 
the session. 

Admission. 


VII. The fee for the full course of instruction will be £25 for 
each session of six months, or £60 for the course of three years. The 
public will be admitted to the full corresponding courses of lectures 
on payment of a fee of £5, or to each separate course by fees which 
will be hereafter determined. So long as there is room in the school 
the public will also have the opportunity of attending any of the sepa- 
rate classes of instruction on the payment of proportionate fees. 
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VIII. Four free studentships will be given in competition if qual- 
ified candidates come up, and to the two best of these, scholarships of 
£50 per annum. 

The subjects of the competitive examination, with the number of 
marks attached to each, will be as follows :— 

1.* Pure mathematics; including arithmetic, geo- 
metry—plane and descriptive, trigonometry, 
and the elements of tbe differential and in- 


tegral calculus . E . . 2500 marks. 
2." Theoretical mechanics, or applied mathematics . 1000 _,, 
3. Practical mechanics. ; ; . 750 ,, 
4. Practical i ia : : - .» 2000 ,, 
5. Steam. ‘ : : . 750 ,, 
6. Physics . ‘ . : - . 600 ,, 
7. Chemistry . : . 500 ,, 
8. Mechanical and freehand drawing . - . 750 
IX. The competition this year will take place before Christmas, 


Students must have entered the school and paid the fees to be elivible 
to compete, and the fees will be returned if the student be successful. 
The syllabus of the subjects, except practical shipbuilding, is given in 
the directories for science and navigation schools. 


Diplomas and Certificates. 


X. Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether they have re- 
ceived their instruction at the school or not, who pass the final exam- 
inations of the school, provided that they give satisfactory evidence of 
having gone through the course of practical work recommended by the 
Council of the Institution of Naval Architects. ‘These diplomas will 
be of two grades according to the success of the candidate in the 
examination, the title of the higher grade being Fellow, and of the 
lower, Graduate of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. Certi- 
ficates for success in special subjects, and prizes also, will be given to 
the students at the end of the session. 

XI. The Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D., las been appointed, with the 
concurrence of the Admiralty, Inspector-General and Director of 
Studies, and Mr. C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S., Principal, of the Royal 
School of Naval Architecture. 

XII. The Principal will be directed to afford any information in 
his power to parents and guardians respecting the board and lodging 
of those who desire to reside in the neighbourhood. It must however 
be distinctly understood that the department takes no responsibility in 
the matter. 

XIII. All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Ednea- 
tion, South Kensington, W. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


* In these subjects at least half marks will be required. 
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SKETCHES IN BRAZIL. 
(Contmued from page 458.) 
Manners, Customs, and Slavery. 


Bahia is a Portuguese town par excellence, less than from the activity 
aod absolute energy of its founders. But the monk reigns here more 
than in any other part of Brazil, and of course along with him all the 
superstitions of former days. Each family has a saint from choice, 
whom he considers responsible for everything that happens of good or 
evil in his house. The most powerful of all these gentry is St. An- 
thony, at least he is most often met with among them. He is promised 
wax candles, silver, and flowers to ornament his recess if he manages 
to obtain success for his patron, or to keep away evil fortune: but if 
he turns a deaf ear, adieu to the candles, flowers, and all caresses, and 
being responsible, it is necessary that he should be resigned to his 
punishment. Should, for instance, a negro chance to run away, the 
master hastens to the office of the journal or paper, gives a description 
of the fugitive, and promises fifty or a hundred dollars, according to 
the value of the runaway. Then he proceeds forthwith to his home 
and snatches his patron saint from lis niche, takes a whip proportioned 
to its size, and sets to work flogging it over the back, accompanying 
the process by saying,—" Ah, filha! thus it is that you take care of 
my slaves. This is the way io which you repay me for the care I take 
of you, and for the wax lights which I buy for you. I will teach you 
how to live.” After this flaggellation he throws the image into an 
out of the way corner, the most filthy of his house, among the refuse 
which is common to the Portuguese dwellings, and tells his saintehip 
that he is to lie in that kennel until his slave is found. If this be 
long delayed, the master loses all patience, breaks his idel by kicking 
it from his house, and chooses another patron, which he considers more 
powerful and active than he is: but if the runaway is returned, he 
replaces the image in his niche, begs his pardon for being so hasty, 
and buys him magnificent candles to induce him to forget the past and 
that he may stiil deserve bis protection. 

The negroes generally choose for their patron saint one of their own 
colour. Saint Benedict, of whom some marvellous stories are told. 
This Benedict was in his lifetime the chief cook of a convent. Natu- 
rally led, like his countrymen, to be of a contemplative disposition, he 
assisted secretly at all the official proceedings of the monks, and was 
sometimes so mach absorbed by his mental orations that he would lose 
all recollection of his ovens. Angels, moved by his piety, would then 
do the needful for him in order that his hearers might not suffer from 
his being so absorbed with his orations. The firet time that I saw this 
patron saint of niggers in an oratory, I believed bim almost to be his 
sable majesty himself. The artist who had made him having given 
him such a hideous look: he was positively frightful; no doubt from 
a scrupulous care to follow the truth. When a man is too poor to 
have an oratory in his hut, he adopts mentally the patron saint of his 
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neighbour, and at times when he requires his assistance gives him wax 
candles with the view of obtaining it. In a farm house near Buabia I 
have seen a poor mulatto carry off ten milreis, about twenty shillings, 
from the sacrarium of his master, which were all his savings, in gra- 
titude to the saint for finding some pigs which he had lost. I begged 
of bim to tell me the story. When he said :— 

St. Anthony, sir, is a most powerful saint, and there is not a better 
than he is for the poor man. Imagine to yourself,—yesterday, when 
I went to look at my poor animals, they were gone. This could 
have been nothing more than a piece of malice, for they had never 
. before left their sty. Of course I considered it proper to offer my 
protector all the money I had if he would enable me to find them; 
and full of hope I sallied forth, taking the first road I could find, call- 
ing my pigs loudly as I went along. But seeing that my search was 
fruitless, I thought that I could not be on the right road, so I turned 
back to take a better. But my patron was quite right. While I was 
persisting on a wrong course, he had coaxed the runaways into their 
stye, and a8 soon as they saw me the poor creatures ran towards me. 
You must know very well, sir, that when one has such a good saint 
one should keep his word instead of doing as certain persons whom I 
know who are in the habit of forgetting what they have said when the 
danger is over. 

Such is the credulity which still prevails among the black popula- 
tion of Bahia.* This simplicity, which was sometimes accompanied 


* Some interesting correspondence has been going forward in the Daily 
News, and is still being carried on, in which are many interesting facts con- 
cerning slavery ion Brazil. In reference to the price of the slave we extract 
the following :— 


The present very high prices of slaves would not lead one to expect a very 
large or, at any rate, an increasing number of manumissions. In the debate 
on Mr. Hull’s motion of July 12th, 1858, for discontinuing our anti-slave- 
trade squadron, Mr. Charles Buxton. who opposed the motion, mentioned £70 
as the price of a slave in Brazil, and as an immense temptation to the greed of 
the s'ave-trader. What is the price now? The last prices, as reported by 
our consul at Rio, published in the blue books, viz., for July, 1863, are— 

Males (agricultural and mining) . .£107 6 to£193 2 


Females _ ditto ditto . « 107 6 to 160 18 
Males (domestic). . . «. «+ 129 8 to 214 2 
Females ditto F - - 107 6 to 1938 2 


It has been often said that so long as there is slavery there is danger of 
slave-trade, and with the “ institutions’’ existing in such force in Brazil, with 
3,000,000 of slaves there, prices at Rio reaching to £200 a head, and the 
government resisting all proposals to mitigate or diminish slavery, it may 
occur to many of your readers that Lord Palmerston’s and Lord Russell’s fears 
of what might happen if the ‘‘ Aberdeen Act”? were repcaled, were not alto- 
gether chimerical. 

In reference to the Aberdeen Act the following sensible letter has recently 
appeared in the same journal on the subject of slavery in that country. 

Liverpool, September 7th, 1864. 

Sir,—1l am very much surprised to find such men as Lord Brougham and 

other anti-slavery advocates carried away with the present agitation for the 
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by no small degree of energy of manner, is the inheritance of the very 
earliest state of society formed by the conquerors of the country. ‘The 
original Brazilian physiognomy, so remarkable at Bahia, is still more 


repeal of the Aberdeen Act, in consequence of the so-called “‘ stoppage of the 
slave-trade into Brazil.” As one who has had some experience of African, 
Brazilian, and American slavery, permit me to give them a word of warning 
at the present crisis. 

Allow me to ask, when did this great Brazilian conversion to anti-slavery 
principles commence? Let the present deplorable state of internal Brazilian 
slavery testity. Brazilian slavery at the present time is far worse than the 
slavery of the Southern States of America ever was. In the United States of 
America there has always been a free press to advocate the cause of the slave, 
and the most atrocious barbarities connected with slavery in that country have 
been published and made known. Not so in Brazil. There there is no press, 
neither bond nor free, to advocate the cause of the slave. To High Heaven 
alone have the groans and the cries of the Brazilian slaves ascended. Don’t 
be carried away with this so-called conversion of Brazil to anti-slavery prin- 
ciples. Nothing of the kind; they are only anti-slavery just so far as they 
are compelled to it, and no further. 

Who are the moat active agents employed at the present time in carryin 
on the African slave-trade to Cuba and other places? Why, they are afl 
Brazilians, falsely called Portuguese. They are Brazilian Portuguese almost 
to a man. Their head-quarters and ramifications are all in Brazil. The 
mother country, Portugal in Europe, have no control over these scoundrels ; 
their government isin Brazil. When you speak of the Braziliansin Brazil on the 
one hand, and Portuguese slave-traders in Africa on the other hand, you create 
a cunfusion in their nationality. In Africa they are called Portuguese, in 
Brazil Brazilians, but they all belong to the same class; they are all Brazilian 
Portugucse. If the Aberdeen Act were abolished to-morrow they would 
spring up like wildfire, and before twelve months the Brazilian slave-trade 
would be as brisk as ever. Their agents are on the spot, and all ready to 
commence the “‘ infernal traffic’ at a moment’s notice. Repeal the Abendeea 
Act, and before twelve months are over your head the following extract from 
Lord Aberdeen’s despatch to Mr. Hamilton would require to be re-written :— 
“For it is unhappily notorious that vessels intended for slave-trade are fitted 
out almost daily in the ports of Brazil, that of the slave shipe met with in the 
African seas three fourths are under the imperial flag or are rosecuting the 
trade on account of Brazilian [should be Brazilian Portuguese] subjects.” 

I repeat, therefore, don’t allow yourselves to be carried away by a false 
philanthropy; the agitation ought to be all the other way. Let a commission 
of inquiry be instituted to report upon the present state of internal Brazilian 
slavery, and you will have some startling revelations. Think for a moment 
of the sufferings of the 8,000,000 slaves at present in Brazil! I visited 
Brazil before the year 1845, and oould give you a chapter on Brazilian 
slavery. 

I have no confidence in the philanthropic professions of those Brazilian 
Portuguese—they are a bad lot; and I would advise all our anti-slavery 
friends in this country to have nothing whatever to do with them, except to 
expose them, until internal Brazilian slavery is play speed abolished. When 
internal Brazilian slavery is abolished, it will then be time enough to release 
her from external restrictions. ' 

Iam, &c., 


Avexaypsm Innes, F.R.GS. 
and Honorary Consul-General for the Cameroons, West Africa. 
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marked in proportion to the distance inland that it is found from the 
coast. Before leaving this primitive civilization in Brazil to find at 
Rio Janeiro the first signs of modern life, let us look at a Brazilian 
city less advanced than Pernambuco or Bahia, in its present condition 
in the interior of the country, and especially in a province some time 
since under cultivation by the Mineiros. We will take Auro Puto, 
Goyaz, Cuyaba, &c., where the traces of the past still subsist in a 
remarkable degree. 

At those places where there is more money there are more theatres, 
and of course more idleness. There a miserable dilapidated mud 
house is sufficient for the inhabitants, convents half in ruins serve as 
schools: a population remaining half civilized by the cross of races, 
and isolated from the world, lie grovelling under walls that are over- 
run by lizards, with no sign of industry or any desire to improve their 
wretched condition. The worst state of the Arbruzzes or Calabries can 
only convey an idea of the aspect of these places, formerly so flourish- 
ing. The creoles there have only to contend with ignorance and idle- 
ness. Even the churches built by the piety of their ancient founders 
ure for the most part now as much dilapidated as the dwellings of the 
commonest of the people. Sometimes one is led to believe that he is 
in one of those cities of the Cordilleras so subject to earthquakes. 
Certain towns where the course of the caravan imparts some activity, 
such as Lao-Joao-del-Rey, are those which sadden Europeans. It is 
quite true that the gross habits of the people bespeak their origin. 
The first inhabitants of these parts came from the mountains of Por- 
tugal, who, although enriched by commerce, have failed to improve 
themselves with their change of fortune, and have therefore remained 
in ignorance with their change of condition. The muleteers, who 
most enjoy all their patronage, are little calculated to inspire them 
with any desire for improvement or progress. When occasionally 
these Portuguese of the old school attempt to celebrate a fete or to 
improvise a play, one cannot resist laughing at the strange spectacle 
in which the serious and the ridiculous are jumbled together. It is 
not uncommon to see an attempt at exhibiting a Greek tragedy repre- 
sented by painted mulattoes, who are dressed in old Portuguese or 
French monkish robes, with massive sabres and daggers. 

The few sensible men one meets here and there in the midst of this 
lost population, are not encouraging of any hope that they will ever be 
rescued from their state of ignorance. They are remarkably frank 
and open on the subject, to judge from the language of a Mineiro to a 
French traveller. ‘ My countrymen (he said) only wear their shirts 
to their elbows, where they are obliged to secure them. On Monday 
they rest from the fatigue, occasioned by attending mass for a quar- 
ter of an hour on Sunday: on Tuesday the negroes are left to go to 
their work: on Wednesday and Thursday it is necessary to replenish 
our cuisine by the chase: on Friday to fish as well as on Saturday, 
because they are fast days; and Sunday is a day of rest from the fa- 
tigues of the week. Should a tree fall down across a road, a path is 
made round it and rejoins the road clear of it. It would require much 
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lees time to cut and remove the tree, but then it would be necessary 
to employ the axe, and by making the new path the large trees are 
avoided. They are content here to cut down the shrubs, and for them 
the nigger’s knife is all that is required. If a man has to get some 
corn meal, he will mount his mule, take a small sack, and will make 
six trips for it; he might have carried it all at once on his mule, but 
then he would have been obliged himself to walk.” The peuple of certain 
provinces, it may be seen, differ much from each other, some of them 
having learnt that “time is money.” But it is difficult for a European 
accustomed to active workmen to witness so much want of exertion 
without a sigh. There are certainly things essential to civilized life 
that here are entirely unknown. 

Happening one day to visit a factory some few leagues from Rio 
Janeiro on the road to Minae, the most frequented in all Brazil, and 
suspecting a storm, I frequently inquired of my guide how far we had 
to go? Another hill, he would reply, pointing to a small one before 
us. But wishing for some more precise information, I put the ques- 
tion to some persons we met on the road. How many leagues from 
here to Senhor "3 establishment? I inquired of a muleteer who 
was passing us. 

Two leagues, Senhor, was the reply. 

In about half an hour, on putting the same question to another. 

Three leagues, Senhor ! 

The answer was so unexpected that I put the question to the owner 
of a wayside pothouse (venta) that we passed soon after, considering 
as a matter of course that I should now be satisfied. 

Three leagues and a half, Senhor, he said. 

Finding that I was disappointed and further than before from my 
object instead of being nearer to it, I began to suspect the guide was 
out in his road, and begged the man of the inn to tell me the proper 
road. And on his formal assurance that we were going right, I con- 
tinued on, endeavouring in vain to find some explanation of these dif- 
ferences. But I could only see one way of relieving my embarrass- 
ment, which was to persist in asking the same question of all whom 
we met. The fresh answers which I received were worse than the . 
first. 

Four leagues, replied a pedlar. 

Don’t know, was the answer mostly of the niggers. 

Two quarters and a half, replied a trooper. 

You mean one league, I observed. 

Yes, Senhor, was the reply. 

Why do you say two quarters aod a half, then? 

Because ’tis the fashion. 

Seeing a woman with mules at the step of her door, I was curious 
to know her view of the subject. 

Three leagues, Senhor. 

But it is not three leagues, observed her husband, coming out of 
the hut. 
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They may be small, but they are three, replied the woman in a tone 
of assurance which admitted of no answer. 

This reply gave me a clue to the truth of the matter. It is abso- 
lute ignorance of the whole subject, for every one in the country has 
his own opinion on it. 

It is worthy of remark among a people where, according to the 
terms of the constitution, the titles of nobility are not hereditary, that 
even the beggar may become a nobleman. Very often a single title is 
insufficient, but two or three together are more effective; in fact, they 
sound more important. I have met with the highest names among 
Portuguese nobility owned by muleteers, footmen running by the road 
side at the tail of the mule. But the reason is quite simple: They 
are welcome to take the names of their patrons, a godfather or any 
other protector. Now the Portuguese is generally a gentleman by 
birth. It is not, in fact, by inheritance that their ancestors have ob- 
tained titles in battle with the hordes of Turks in the long wars of 
independence, for it is very well known that the Kings of Portugal 
rewarded the courage of their soldiers when victorious over the infi- 
dels by ennobling them on the spot. Another matter of surprise is 
that this country, agitated everywhere by internal convulsions, still 
enjoys the most profound peace. The Portuguese character, which is 
more grave and determined than the Castilian, is less susceptible of 
passing events. The immense deserts which disfigure the southern 
continent prevent the effects of the jarring of the Spanish republics 
from reacbing Brazil. Political life is nevertheless seen in Brazil, but 
it is at Rio Janeiro above all other places where it is mostly to be 
found. 

I had often heard of the extraordinary beauties of the harbour of 
Rio Janeiro, but accustomed from long experience to find in reality a 
sad denial to the pompous accounts which I had received of it from 
travellers, I was by no means led to expect what I heard about it from 
many quarters. In fact, I entered this roadstead on one of those 
bright tropical mornings and for the first time in my life. I found the 
picture far beyond its description ; so much so that I said it was im- 
possible for human exaggeration here to surpass the exaggerations of 
Nature herself. Let any one imagine an immense basin surrounded 
by a girdle of granite mountains, covered with the richest vegetation 
that was ever dreamed of by man, and he will havea slight idea of 
the roadstead of Rio Janeiro. But at the same time it must be added 
that there is another roadstead still more beautiful, larger and more 
majestic, and that is at San Francisco. 

In spite of yellow fever, which for some years has taken up its home 
at Rio Janeiro, this is the principal town of South America both from 
its commerce and population. It is in this direction that nearly all the 
European emigration is directed. Thus the visitor finds himself at 
every step elbowed by French, Germans, and Italians. I have been 
assured that the numbers of the first amount to more than 10,000. I 
thought this was an exaggeration until I found whole streets 
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where nothing else but French is spoken. It is there where those 
luxuriant stores are found, where the wishes of the most refined 
taste are supplied, and especially those novelties which even beat the 
Parisians. Any kind of industry that requires good taste and a 
knowledge of finishing a thing, seems to be exclusively developed 
there. The articles of shoes and stockings of every kind are exclu- 
sively German. The great commercial houses are held by Portuguese; 
the Italians are celebrated for their figures both in plaister and carving 
as well as their pastry. 

Before this increasing number of strangers tradition, however tena- 
cious it may be, cannot hold its place long. So the long Portuguese 
visage begins to disappear more and more. Gas has commenced taking 
the place of oil lamps, the Urubus have a place purposely assigned for 
supplying their wants, unpaved streets are becoming less and less com- 
mon, and here and there such things as side pavements are seen, nar- 
row, it is true, for the character of the place does not admit of breadth. 
As in all towns of hot countries the streets are narrow, for it is neces- 
sary to give as little access as possible to the sun. But serious incon- 
venience arises from it. At the summer solstice, for instance, when 
avalanches of rain fall on the city, the streets become torrents of water 
and gutters useless. Fortunate that this rain is far from being cold, 
but it must still be endured. A German, who had taken a fancy to 
bathe in the stream which a heavy shower had produced before his 
door, having gone to a venta before changing his dress to show his 
condition, was seized with shivering in the night following, and died 
the next day from yellow fever. 

Have all the efforts that have been made for the improvement of 
the sanitary condition of the place succeeded? I dare only hope that 
they have! The girdle of mountains which surrounds the city forms 
a funnel at the bottom of which the sun’s heat is added to the humid 
emanations of the Jand and sea. Besides, from the yellow fever hav- 
ing visited the eastern coast, it has left its pestilential gerins, which, 
according to the oldest inhabitants, never existed before the arrival of 
this terrible malady, which causes almost incredible ravages among 
the new comers. I will first mention consumption (pulmonary-phtisis) 
which carries off a fifth part of the deaths from disease, according to 
a return from the hospitals of Rio Janeiro. The largest number of 
these are young men from twenty to thirty years of age, principally 
Portuguese. Emigration will explain the rest. It is at that age that 
young men leave their homes to seek their fortunes, and the Porta- 
guese send the greatest number of emigrants to Brazil. Some medical 
men attribute the predominance of this disorder to the pressure of the 
liver on the lungs. Every one knows that these viscera attain an 
enormous size under the influence of a hot and humid clime. Without 
rejecting this explanation, I believe that the principal cause may be 
found in the imprudences of strangers in the evenings. The first 
hours of night are terrible within the tropics. The sky being always 
then clear, the ground cools rapidly, and from 40° the thermometer 
will quickly fall to 10°. The vapours collected in the atmosphcre im- 
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mediately descend and pvison the unguarded person who subjects him- 
self to them. 

As to yellow fever. we may now say that it ia but the result of 
accident. Of three cases attacked with this malady, one only is con- 
sidered as lost, and that of the working class. Improprieties, bad 
food, and imprudence does the rest. It attacks principally Europeans 
and especially Portuguese, and mostly the young, from twenty to thirty 
years of age. We can find a reason for this. Here is a statement of 
the deaths from yellow fever at Rio Janeiro from 31st of December, 
1856, to the 31st of May, 1857. It will serve at the same time to 
convey an idea of the number from each country of Europe that 
emigrate to Brazil. 

Portuguese, 761; French, 139; English, 82; Italians, 60; Ger- 
mans, 59; Various, 188; Brazilians, 80; Slaves, 15. Total, 1,387. 

It will be seen that in the foregoing the Portuguese amount to more 
than half, the French a tenth, and the Brazilians only a seventeenth. 
Five sixths are young persons, and the number of women not more 
than 134. The small number of emigrants and the sedentary life of 
the Brazilians, explain the amount. The most trying month is thas 

‘of March, perhaps because the atmosphere is not purified by the elec- 
tric discharges which in the summer clear the air every day, or is it 
the miasma produced by the rainy season, then at their most prevalent 
condition. It may be added that the yellow fever only frequents the 
towns on the coasts and spares the negroes. Its principal seat is the 
stomach, and it shows itself by a severe headache and an intense heat. 
The cholera, which is frequently confounded with it, is common to the 
interior as to the coasts. It seizes the negrocs especially. The prin- 
cipal care in both cases is to induce perspiration. But fallible 
remedies are common,—every one has his own. I have known a ped- 
lar, who, finding soine difficulty in disposing of his ware one day, set 
about inventing one of those wonderful potions, and having got half s 
dozen certificates signed by Brazilian physicians, started for Europe, 
confident of doing wonders. But without saying more on these pass- 
ing epidemics, it may be observed that Europeans, and especially the 
new comers, should keep a constant watch if they wish to escape being 
the victims of one of these terrible maladies, which the land, the sun, 
the atmosphere, and humidity, seem to engender to the utmost. On 
my departure for the South I observed on the deck of the ship young 
men in health and spirits, with all their strength: on my way back to 
Europe I found mostly women on board, dressed in black: they were 
Widows. They would tell me their misfortunes, Their husbands had 
been carried off by various diseases: they were artisans, and it was 
difficult to impress them, in the ardour of their work, that they were 
in a latitude that was unfavourable for it. Such mortality con- 
trasts fearfully with the unalterable health of the peaceful and quiet 
fazendeiros, who, in their comfortable dwellings have nothing to fear 
either from rain, from sun, or from fatigue. 

But when once & person is at Rio Janeiro all the sad effects of cli- 
mate are forgotten. The town itself, in fact, under its variety of 
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aspects, affords abundant reasons for this, and surpasses in its monu- 
mental riches many of the cities of Europe. It is true that but few 
such ornaments are in general found in Brazilian towns. The con- 
querors of the country were soldiers and little given to such pursuits, 
and the search for gold and securing slaves were their principal pur- 
suits. Nevertheless, there is an aqueduct which may be compared 
with any built by the Romans, and an hospital which cannot be sur- 
passed by those of London or Paris. Two other establishments are 
worthy of observation; and these are the museum and the botanical 
garden. Many capitals of Europe would be glad of such a museum, 
and it is yet far from containing the riches of the country nor is it 
sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of visitors. It is not an easy matter 
to form a complete collection of the weapons, costume, ornaments, and 
utensils which were in use among the native tribes before the arrival 
of the Portuguese ships, or specimens of the wild animals of the 
American forests, and specimens of the various kinds of diamonds and 
precious stones, of auriferous quartz and other minerals shut up in the 
ground of this immense empire. We may add, that the founder of 
the Museum was the Baron d’Uba, whose name is highly respected 
by the savans and artists who have visited the country. 

John the Sixth, the King of Portugal, established the botanical 
garden. This unhappy prince sought relief in his long exile in watch- 
ing the progress of this magnificent plantation, situated a very few miles 
from the city, between which places an omnibus now runs regularly. 
The entrance of it is imposing, and in good keeping with the majestic 
grandeur of the forest by which it is surrounded. It is formed by a 
large avenue of gigantic palms, the stems of which appear to lift their 
bunches of fruit and their large fans into the clouds. This is again 
crossed by other paths, containing everything that is remarkable for 
its beauty or its fruit amongst all the tropical plants; thus, camelias, 
the tea plant, cocoa trees, peppers, and every tree, even to orchides, 
aro to be found there in their most flourishing condition. Certain 
trees yield fruit of a most extraordinary size. It is fortunate that La 
Fontaine did not know of this garden. To see enormous cocoanuts 
and gigantic calabashes waving in the wind and threatening the heads 
of the promenaders would have prevented all his philosophic reflections 
and would have deprived us of his most charming fables. 

The Emperor’s palace looks more like an hospital than any thing 
else. Such at least is the effect of the building on strangers who 
know no better. But it is the ancient palace of the Viceroys of Rio 
Janeiro, and the imperial family resides there still. The Emperor 
passes the summer in the charming villa of Petropolis in the hills 
which surround the bay, and the winter in the magnificent residence 
of St. Christopher, some few miles from the capital. The Emperor 
never visits the city except on solemn occasions. He is a man of tall 
stature and handsome appearance. German on his mother’s side, an 
Archduchess of Austria, there is nothing in his physiognomy which 
marks Portuguese origin; he seems to be all German. A large high 
forehead bespeaks quick intelligence, and he has the character of being 
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a sincere and honest friend. His pursuits are those of a savan. A 
Latin library, which he is always enriching with the best works in 
French, English, and German, are his principal and best studies, To 
him the sciences are as familiar as letters. Every visitor who knows 
him joins in acknowledging his ready perceptions and his superior 
intellect. It is observed that in Europe Princes are not generally 
found among the leaders of science and progress. But in the new 
world, if a revolution is at hand it is because the chief of the govern- 
ment would go too fast and that the country refuses to follow him. 

_ It may not be uninteresting to take here a glance at the Brazilian 
press. When from the first insurrection of Pernambuco (1817) one was 
obliged to resort to the English and French sailors in the roads to print 
the proclamations, from that time it would secm determined to regain 
the lost time, for now the Brazilian papers exceed by the dimensions 
of the sheet, every other paper on the continent. Unfortunately, 
whoever runs over these sheets is soon convinced that he is assisting 
in the erroneous views of society, the elements of which are not yet 
classified. The Diario, a daily journal, after giving an account of the 
meetings of congress, contains nothing further than some insignificant 
correspondence, and some verses. &c., and then announcements of all 
sorts but the prices of markets, &c. Is assistance to be given to sale 
or a shop newly established, much is made of it in large characters, 
headed by the word “attention.” If attention is wanted to the an- 
nouncement of a sale of some shopkeeper or merchant, the mere word 
attention is not sufficient, recourse is then had to a superlative, ‘much 
attention,” and the announcement is ornamented. On solemn occasions 
all these are laid aside and lithography is resorted to. Nothing, in 
fact, is considered better by the journal than to attract theeye. A 
villa surrounded by palm trees is converted into a country residence 
for sale. The last columns and the most numerous are devoted to the 
sale and purchase of slaves. ‘Thus the same journals which in the 
energetic description of M. Ribeyrolles ‘ sometimes weep in the first 
page jon the ills of Poland or Italy,” finish by announcements ad- 
dressed to slave- dealers. 

It has been occasionally attempted to establish a French journal at 
Rio Janeiro, and even at Petropolis, the residence of the court and the 
rich nabobs of the capital; but an essential obstacle is opposed to the 
success of any journal, and that is, the impossibility of desling with 
any question of general interest. Any such attempt soon degenerates 
into a personal affair. The real remedy in such a situation would 
consist in a better system of openness, which is impossible in Brazil. 
If Rio Janeiro, Pernambuco, Bahia, San Paulo, have: for some years 
conrses of Jaw and medicine, the population of the interior is in a 
state of deplorable ignorance. Certainly the fault does not lie with 
the people. Before their independence they were in some degree 
obliged to be instructed on their native soil. The young men who 
were desirous of being educated, were obliged to make a sea voyage, 
and to take their college degrees at Coimbra. This state of things 
has left sad traces of its ill effects among Brazilian families the best 
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calculated to introduce new habits in their conntry. A fazendeiro 
whom you might ask if he did not wish to educate his son would say 
most ingenuously that to plant coffee and to produce sugar his son did 
not require a better education than his own. Hence it is very seldom 
that families who attend the court or that even rich merchants consent 
to send their sons to Europe. 

In the commencement of my visit to Rio Janeiro I thought the ex- 
ample of the French would tend to rouse the Brazilians from their 
apathetic condition and give them a taste for another kind of life; but 
I soon found out my mistake. The Brazilian takes his siesta, and 
smokes or plays in his residence. The theatre might be a place of 
meeting; but it absolutely fails in originalty. The plays are nearly 
all copied from French, and most of the performers are Parisians. 
The Brazilians have no other taste than for processions and public 
ceremonies. I will take for instance a review uf the National Guards. 
On the 7th of September, 1859, the anniversary of the national inde- 
pendence, all the troops were in line when I arrived at Rio Janeiro. 
and things went on regularly enough except on an explosion of a piece 
of artillery. But no one seemed surprised at it,—such little accidents 
are common enough to make a part of the programme. The white 
people are much more numerous than at Bahia. ‘The officers appear 
to have an irreproachable appearance; but as much cannot be said for 
the greater part of the mulattoes and blacks. Behind the ranks were | 
a whole crowd of negros, whom I took at first to be merely spectators; 
but I soon found otherwise. As soon as the order was given for 
breaking up the ranks, each of these gentry went to his master in 
uniform, who quickly handed him his musquet and sabre, belt, shako, 
&c. A number of these even gave up their boots and more than these. 
Those who had no slaves begged of their friends to lend their negroes’ 
shoulders, and the poor negroes were soon complaining under the 
weight of a dozen sets of regimentals and their accoutrements. As to 
the brave defenders of the nation themselves, they were off to some 
neighbouring venta to rest from the fatigue of the day, to narrate to 
their neighbours the exploits of the day, interrupted occasionally with 
some patriotic songs. 

The Brazilian was not born a soldier, still the military elements are 
not wanting in this immense empire,—far from it. Looking to the 
South we soon find the vigorous constitutions of the natives of St. 
Paul, St. Catherine’s, and the Rio Grande do Sul, whose people rival 
the Gauchos of the Banda Oriental, and who may be considered as 
the first soldiers of the world. Such was the school in which Gari- 
baldi commenced his career. I have seen a letter from the General 
addressed to one of his old companions in arms, in which he com- 
plained bitterly of not having at his command a squadron of Centaurs 
of the Desert to break the Austrian squares. 

One cannot be long at Rio Janeiro without being induced to specu- 
late on the political and social future of this empire, the civilization of 
which is to be directed by this large city. Don Pedro the First has 
given to Brazil a constitution strongly tinged with modern views, ar’ 
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which would secure the prosperity of the empire if those who were 
charged with executing the laws could be depended on. Unfortu- 
nately, in an empire so extensive, without roads and covered with im- 
penetrable forests, the repression of crime becomes impossible. On 
the other hand, in the amalgamation of races so opposite, one cannot 
look for social habits of a very regular order. The towns of the coast 
occasionally visited by shipping, present instances of modern civiliza- 
tion. An attentive observer may nevertheless single out instances of 
great degradation. A laxity of manners is perhaps natural in a coun- 
try where the creoles themselves lay so much to the effect of the cli- 
mate. ‘Travellers repeat this excuse, and at present in the estimation 
of honest men it is the equatorial sun that produces all the irregular- 
ities that occur between the tropics. But we must protest against 
these too ready conclusions. Far from provoking the passions the 
extreme heat should rather lull them. 


(To be continued. ) 


THe Royat Nava Reserve. 


The Royal Naval Reserve bas now been long enough in existence 
to permit of a satisfactory judgment being formed as to the value of 
the institution as a means of strengthening the Royal Navy in cases 
of sudden emergency. The Reserve has been scarcely four years in 
existence, and it has now enrolled, disciplined, and available, a force 
sufficient to man two powerful fleets with men who are the very pick 
and choice of our mercantile marine, and this, be it remembered, 
wholly irrespective of, and in addition to, the regular naval force of 
the country. 

The number and rapid succession of important events which of late 
years have forced themselves on public notice may, perhaps, have 
caused the nation to forget the circumstances under which the Naval 
Reserve was first called into existence, or may have prevented that 
close observation of its growth and progress to which its great uational 
importance entitled it. It will be remembered that at the close of the 
Crimean war the injudicious discharge of the continuous service men 
left our navy in a very helpless condition. The men so discharged 
had, from their long service in men-of-war, become unsuited for 
trading ships, and, consequently, soon melted away into other than 
nautical occupations, or in some instances found refuge in the work- 
house, whilst the sailors in the merchant service, disgusted and demo- 
ralised by the treatment these poor fellows had reccived, tabooed the 
royal service altogether, and so it came to pass that her Majesty’s ships 
could only be manned after long delay, with very great difficulty, and 
with a class of men who were by no means the most eligible that could 
be found for the purpose. In this dilemma the royal commission and 
the parliamentary committee commenced their labours. The well- 
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known expedients of the high bounty and the street bands were first 
tried with but indifferent success, and were immediately followed: by 
the wise and now completely successful creation of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. To Mr. Farrer, of the Board of Trade, and Captain 
Brown, late registrar-general of merchant seamen, must be given the 
credit of the original suggestion: whilst to the present right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies we owe that aystem to which we are in- 
debted for a powerful and efficient organization. The Royal Naval 
Reserve is now a great national fact, and quite as important an ele- 
ment in our national defence as is the volunteer army of which we are 
80 justly proud. 

When we consider the inducements that are offered to our mer- 
chant seamen to join the reserve, and remember that our mercantile 
marine keeps nearly 300,000 men constantly empioyed, the number 
actually enrolled, nearly 18,000, may seem rather smaller than we 
were entitled to expect. But it must be remembered that the force 
has had from the commencement to contend with three serious ob- 
stacles,—first, the natural shyness of a man-of-war which is inherent 
ia the merchant seamen ; second, the jealousy of the royal service and 
the cooiness with which the project was taken up by the authorities of 
the Admiralty ; and, thirdly, the almost absurdly strict list of qualifi- 
cations which were demanded before a man was permitted to enter. 
The shyness of the seamen, as will be seen from the annual numbers, 
disappeared after the first year. In 1860, 2,879 men were enrolled ; 
in 1861, the number jumped to 5,350; in 1862, 6,486 were enrolled, 
and then the strict tests and qualifications began to tell, and the num- 
ber of eligible men to be nearly exhausted. In 1863, the numbers 
enrolled were 2,234; and this year, up to the present month, only 
744, making in all nearly 18,000 out of the entire 300,000 before 
mentioned. But these comparatively scanty numbers are by no means 
to be attributed to any disinclination on the part of our merchant sea- 
men to enter the reserve. On the contrary, their appreciation of its 
advantages becomes more general every day: but the fact is that the 
ridiculous stringency of the list of qualifications keeps out hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, whom the registrar-general of seamen is obliged to 
reject in consequence of their not coming up, in some one point or 
other, to the required standard. For example, to be eligible for ad- 
mission a man must have served as A. B. for a certain number of 
years in a square-rigged vessel,—as if some of our best seamen were 
not made in smacks and schooners. He must be of a certain stature, 
although it is an axiom amongst experienced commanders, that tall, 
heavy men are by no means the best suited for the navy; he must 
snbmit to the most rigid medical inspection, he must pass an examina- 
tion in seamanship, and he must enter into an agreement to attend 
regularly at divine service, no matter what may be the distance be- 
tween the church and the ship in which he undergoes his annual drill. 
The wonder is that with so many conditions to be complied with, so 
large a number as 18,000 men should have been enrolled, and the 
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More we should prize a body of now carefully disciplined men, who 
have passed so many tests as to character and fitness. 

Another circumstance which has interfered with the enrolment has 
been the coldness with which the project has all along been treated by 
the Admiralty. A gallant sea lord, now deceased, was so certain that 
it would be a failure that he said—“If you ever get 5,000 men I'll 
eat them ;” but he lived to see three times that number enrolled. The 
officers, too, of the reserve feel that there is a want of cordiality and 
frank acceptance in the manner in which they are dealt with at 
Whitehall. Those who have reached the highest rank in the reserve, 
and who are in the command of ships, had set their hearts on being 
permitted to carry the blue ensign, and were proportionally elated 
when Lord Clarence Paget announced in the House of Commons that 
the much desired boon had been conceded. It may be imagined, 
therefore, that their chagrin was equally great, when the Order in 
Council came out, and the concession proved to be surrounded with 
restrictions which in nine cases out of ten made it a dead letter. An 
enumeration of those restrictions will show in how very few instances 
the Royal Naval Reserve officer can hoped to see his much prized 
blue ensign fluttering at his mast-head. It cannot be hoisted except 
in a ship carrying 32-pounders, which must moreover be fired at a 
mark a certain number of times during each veyage. As most of the 
reserve officers who could claim the blue ensign are in command of 
mail steamers, it can easily be imagined how difficult would be com- 
pliance with this condition. Heaving to two or three hours during a 
voyage for target practice, would not much accelerate the transit of 
her Majesty’s mails, nor would such booming of the great guns be 
very agreeable to the invalids who so often are the principal passengers 
in such vessels. The blue ensign cannot be hoisted either unless by 
an honorary commander or by a lieutenant, and the former he must 
have passed the age of fifty years and have retired from active service. 
Another evil way in which these restrictions work is in stopping pro- 
motion in the merchant service. Our shipowners of first class vessels, 
as well as their captains, have a fancy for the blue ensign, and are 
thus in many instances prevented from promoting deserving chiet 
officers to command of ships solely because the latter would not by the 
Admiralty regulations be permitted to hoist that symbol of Royal 
Naval Reserve rank. 

Having thus shown what has been the progress of the Royal Naval 
Reserve up to the present time, and glanced at the circumstances 
which in our judgment have retarded a full and complete development 
of this most valuable defensive institution, we shall proceed to describe 
briefly the mode in which the system is worked, and the means by 
which the reserve men when actually enrolled are made fit to take a 
part in the defence of their country when called upon. As the plan 
pursued at all the ports is the same, a description of what goes on in 
the London training ship will be sufficient. 

On the eastern side of the South West India Dock, a conspicuous 
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position is occupied by H.M. frigate President—the flag-ship of the 
ill fated Admiral Price at the untoward affair of Petropaulowski— 
and on board of this vessel the naval reserve men repair each Friday 
during their stipulated annual period of service to learn their great 
gun drill, and then rifle and cutlass practice. Captain Mould, R.N., 
who is in command, is an officer of great experience and a successful 
gunnery instructor, and under his superintendence the naval reserve 
men are put through their drill by naval reserve officers. 

On Friday last we had the pleasure of witnessing a hard day’s 
work, ard also the satisfaction of hearing from competent judges that 
the men went through their exercise with a promptitude and efficiency 
which would do honour to the best drilled ship in the navy. On the 
drum beating to quarters, something like 140 magnificent seamen came 
pouring down the hatchways to the main deck, and immediately com- 
menced knocking about the 68-pounders, of which the ship’s armament 
consists, as if they were so many ninepins. Mr. Roe, sub-lieutenant 
of the Royal Naval Reserve, gave the word of command, and the first 
indication we noticed of the improved training of the men, was the 
dead silence, so different from the hubbub and uproar which commonly 
prevail in a merchant ship. To cast loose the guns, search, load, run 
them out, and lay them, seemed to be but the work of a moment, and 
not the slightest hesitation or inexpertness was exhibited in any of 
those difficult manceuvres. The whole programme of a hot sea fight 
was then gone through with extraordinary vivacity and vraisemblance. 
First one broadside was fired, then another; sometimes the fire was 
concentric, with a view of sinking the enemy at once; then a dropping 
fire would be ordered as she was supposed to be bearing down, and 
each successive guo was elevated in proportion as the distance 
increased. 

At one time the enemy was supposed to be forging across our bows 
and preparing to rake, and in a moment our men crouched behind their 
guns, and the busy and crowded main deck was transformed into a 
desert as if by magic. Then, as the relative position of the imaginary 
foe was altered, firing from the port or starboard bow would be ordered, 
the men would scamper across the deck like wild cats, with small re- 
spect, we must add, for the persons of the spectators, and the discharge 
of whatever number of guns could be brought to bear would be heard 
as simultaneously as if only one had actually been fired. The pendu- 
lum was in constant use to regulate the discharge of the gun in unison 
with the supposed motion of the vessel, and the firing was in all cases 
timed with a stop watch. In most cases the time occupied was less 
than that permitted by the gunnery regulations, and in all the firing 
was far above the average celerity. It was altogetler a most animated 
and exciting scene, and nothing could be more satisfactory than the zeal 
and alacrity with which the men went about their work. It was 
obwiously a labour of love with them, and a friendly strife between 
the crews of each gun to see which should do their work the most to 
the satisfaction of the directing officer. The alacrity with which the 
huge guns were moved in and out solely by the agency of human muscle 
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was truly marvellous, and the work exhibited to the best advantage 
the athletic forms of men such ag we believe it would be very diffi- 
cult to find in the mercantile marine of any other country. 

After the drill on shipboard the men went on shore, and in a large 
shed which has been constructed for the purpose finished their day’s 
work with a warm bont of cutlass practice, in which their proficiency 
was quite as conspicuous as in the previous management of the great 
guns. We should add that in this shed is also placed a moveable 
target, with which the men are, by an ingenious contrivance, taught 
to take aim at moving objects. The target is placed at one end of the 
shed, and made to oscillute as a ship’s side would do in the water. The 
man stands at the other end holding a string which communicates with 
the target. When he has covered his object he pulls the string, and, 
if his aim has been correct, the target ceases to move and presents a 
full front: if the aim has been incorrect the stoppage takes place at an 
angle of more or less acuteness, according to the imperfection of the 
aim. In this way gunnery is taught without any expenditure of 
powder, and the same may be said of the great gun drill on board ship, 
where only caps, or friction fuses, are used for the broadsides. 

The above slight and imperfect sketch of the mode of training pur- 
sued on board the President will be sufficient, we trust, to show that 
the Royal Naval Reserve is now a real living fact, and that all that 
will be necessary to give it its full development will be such a relaxa- 
tion of the conditions of admission as shall permit of the formation ofa 
second class of Reserve men. and a little more cordiality on the part of 
the Admiralty towards the Naval Reserve officers, in the concession of 
the blue ensigns, and other small matters by which the dignity of the 
Royal Navy would not be in the slightest degree compromised, but 
which would have a powerful moral effect in disposing the best officers 
in the Mercantile marine to accept Reserve service under Her Majesty. 


Trouses or HrpRoGRraPHERs.— Where is Monte Gordo in the Cape 
Verd Islands ? 


A remarkable instance of the manner in which errors creep into 
charts and give trouble to Hydrographers has just had a good illustra- 
tion in the Admiralty chart of the Cape Verd Islands, about the real 
position of Monte Gordo. In the western part of the group there is a 
small island called “Branca,” to which the chart assigned a mountain 
called Monte Gordo, the summit of which is named in it as being 4200 
feet above the sea. Notwithstanding the small size of this island, 
which does not seem sufficient to afford room enough for the base of so 
high a mountain, the island being rather more than half a mile across 
and about two miles long, the assertion is corroborated by Purdy’s 
Atlantic Memoir, even down to his last edition, which says in p. 616 
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‘that Monte Gordo of “Branco” is 4200 feet above the sea, giving as 
‘reference for the information Owen’s voyage in H.M.S. Leven. The 
same is repeated by that beautiful large Gazetteer of the World pub- 
lished by Fullarton in 1856. But the monstrous assertion of so small 
-an island carrying a mountain of that height attracts the attention of 
two careful navigators recently, who each report independently of the 
other a considerable reduction of the height of Monte Gordo in 
“Branca” making it about 800 feet high instead of 4200 feet. 

Before taking so important a step as altering a chart, nothing was left 
of course but to fall back on authorities :—the Gazetteer might be sup- 
posed to depend on the Admiralty charts and also Purdy who quotes 
Owen’s voyage. So to Owen the reference is made, and here instead of 
the small trumpery islandjof “Branca,” (which, by the way, is called by 
Purdy “Branco,”) being in consideration, we find, that Monte Gordo 
is really in the Island of San Nicolas, and poor little Branca is left 
entirely out of the question. It appears from the account in Owen’s 
voyage, that a plan being devised for measuring the difference of time 
between Sal and St. Vincent’s, that for this purpose ‘Monte Gordo” 
in San Nicolas, a large island between them is selected from which to 
fire rockets, the times of their explosion to be observed from the two 
former islands simultaneously. Unfortunately for compilers of books 
which are looked on as authorities, as in the case before us, the rocket 
party passes through a village on their way to Monte Gordo called 
‘‘Praya Branca,” and here lies the source of all the confusion. It is, 
of course, mentioned by the botanist in his narrative of the proceedings, 
and is laid down in the chart of San Nicolas. But unfortunately there 
is a “Branca” island close by, just to the south of St. Vincent, and to 
this island is immediately affixed from the aforesaid authorities the 
name Monte Gordo with the height 4200 feet, which a very little close 
Treading would have shown those authorities that Monte Gordo really is in 
Isle San Nicolas and has nothing to do with Isle Branca whatever. 

But the confusion does not end here, for San Nicolas by the chart not 
only has no Monte Gordo in it, but the summit in question visited by 
the party is therein called ‘“‘Olho do Mar,” and made 4415 feet high, 
while, in Owen’s book, although roughly named previously in p. 20 
4200 feet, it is actually stated by the measurement of the party to be 
p. 25 4380 feet. Here then is a mass of confusion. The difference 
between the two of 35 feet is no great deal, and the authority for the 
name Olho do Mar may not improbably have come from Otho, the 
term Otho having nothing Portuguese about it. But Olho do Mar, as 
the mountain commands a most extensive view, might very properly 
express it as the eye of the sea. Still Monte Gordo, the account says, 
justifies its title to the name by its robust character, and we have no 
doubt will now be allowed to wear it. 

However, the expedition was not successful as the rockets were fired 
but not seen by the parties on either side of them although they pro- 
duced much consternation in Praya Branca, arising from the fear that 
the mountain was sending forth its volcanic fire, and although the 
account of the expedition has decidedly led to the confusion about the 
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height of Branca islet, the proper reading of that account explodes the 
‘“‘Otho” and establishes Monte Gordo not only in its legitimate place 
on San Nicolas island but also with its legitimate elevation. Indeed it 
is remarkable how the plan of the island originally constructed could 
have omitted Monte Gordo and how it has remained so long out of it. 

We fiod that the height of the mountain in question 4415 feet has 
been recently determined by Mr Wildes the commander of the Swallow 
trigonometically in passing, and may therefore be considered a very fair 
agreement with that given by Owen as 4380 feet by barometer. 

Another remarkable instance of that tendency to change, observable 
in charts especially appears in the same chart to which we have been 
referring——-where Isle Raza has somehow obtained this name for that 
of Redonda which it bears in the original Portuguese chart of the Cape 
Verd Islands, 


On CHARTS AND REMARK BOOKS. 


An Englishman is a prejudiced animal often obstinately blind to his 
own interests. Sailors are perhaps more than ordinarily so. To intro- 
duce an improvement is often a work of difficulty, so much are they 
wedded to their ancient prejudices. I have been induced to make the 
above remarks, because, year after year, I have watched the Masters 
of the Mercantile Marine plodding on with their well known blue 
backed charts. quite regardless as to their dates. A moment’s reflec- 
tion must show them that the pretenders whose names are aifixed have 
never sent a single surveyor to the shores they delineate, in fact they 
are nothing but piracies from the labours of English and foreign officers, 
men who too often fall victims to the diseases of unhealthy climates. 

From the charts I pass on to the Sailing Directions. Here the 
same anomaly exists, the antique productions of Captain Stewart 
Menteith and a host of ancient worthies are preferred to the elaborate 
works of the compilers of the present day. Search nine ships out of 
every ten and you will rarely find an Admiralty chart or book on board. 

I will quote a few paragraphs from an expensive and popular work 
in extensive circulation in the merchant service. It is entitled Sailing 
Directions for the Gulf of Mexico, and Bay of Honduras, and for the 
Islands of Porto Rico, Haiti, &c. 

It says in page 138 :—*“ As the north point of the Grand Turk lies 
in latitude 21° 31’ N., ships coming from sea should run down in the 
parallel of 21°,40’, and when night comes on, if nothing is seen, should 
stand to the northward under easy sail, and endeavour to be as near 
the same place at daylight as they were the preceding evening, or not 
further tothe westward than could be seen the night before, and then 
keep running down in the above latitude. ‘There may be occasion to 
do the same thing the second night, if not the third.” Now, can any 
one in these days of chronometers excuse a man in charge of a ship 
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who was obliged to lie to for three nights in succession when running 
for Turks Island. Our great grand fathers might have listened to such 
advice, but they would have incurred risk from it. Probably nothing 
throws a ship so much out of her reckoning as the uncertain drift 
which attends on low sail. To this must be added the uncertain eet of 
the current in this vicinity, which ,in my opinion, is much influenced by 
the wind and other causes, so that to keep a reckoning to ensure being 
in a certain spot at daylight would be almost an impossibilty during 
many months of the year. 

Again, in page 43 it says, in the Directions for running into Port au 
Prince by night :—‘ You must range this coast within a short distance, 
which you may do without fear, to avoid the shoals of the Sandy Cay, 
which lies a short league northward of the point.” Considering that 
Sandy Cay lies only one and a half miles from the shore it must indeed 
be a very short league. (See Owen’s Chart of Port au Prince.) 

Except in a few large firms, the Charts of the Merchant Service are 
not sufficiently attended to. At this day it is not uncommon to see 
men purchasing Horsburgh’s old charts of the China Seas (because they 
are cheap.) In the long run the underwriters suffer from this neglect, 
while the miserable parsimony of the shipowner in not finding his ships 
with correct charts, often lengthens the voyage considerably, as many 
a ship heaves to in thick weather, which would have proceeded had the 
charts been on a large scale. While shipmasters are compelled by 
their employers to find the means of navigating their ships, few will 
have a sufficiency on board for the purpose. 

I remain, &c., 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. 


We have received from the Secretary the following report of the last 
two meetings of tlhe National Lifeboat Institution :— 

It is stated that rewards, amounting to £21, were voted to the crews 
of the lifeboats of the institution stationed at Arklow and Wicklow, for 
going off, in reply to signals of distress. to the assistance of the crew 
and passengers, consisting of nearly 300 persons, on board the emigrant 
ship Constitution, from Liverpool to New York, which had stranded on 
Arklow Bank on the night of the 20th July. As the weather was not 
very boisterous, steam tugs were enabled to approach the vessel and 
take the passengers on board, and afterwards to bring the ship to Wick- 
low. The Arklow lifeboat had remained by the ship at the earnest 
entreaty of her captain. 

Rewards amounting to £62 were also voted to the crews of the life- 
boats of the institution stationed at Pembrey, Margate, New Brighton, 
Caistor, and Arklow for going off to vessels in reply to signals of dis- 
tress in stormy weather, but whose crews had been saved by other 
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means before the arrival of the lifeboats. It was reported that the 
lifeboats had on every occasion behaved very well. 

The silver medal of the institution and a copy of its vote on parch- 
ment were voted to Miss Le Geyt, a resident of Bath, in acknowledg- 
ment of her noble and courageous conduct in rescuing two lads from 
drowning, at Lyme Regis, on the 4th August. Mies Le Geyt had been 
a visitor at Lyme Regis for some few weeks, and on the day in question 
was out rowing in a small boat in company with a lady friend. The 
two lads were out playing at the extremity of the outer pier, and by 
some means unfortunately fell into the sea. Upon seeing the accident, 
Miss Le Geyt immediately rowed at much risk through the broken 
water to their rescue, and, throwing an oar to one of the boys, and 
holding the other lad in her arms until further assistance came, she 
fortunately was the means of saving them both from a watery grave. 

A reward of £2 was also voted to a boat’s crew for putting off and 
saving three out of five of the crew of a fishing boat which had cap- 
sized in a heavy sea near Clogher Head, Louth Harbour, on the 11th 
June last. Two men were unfortunately drowned on the occasion. 

A reward was likewise granted to four men for putting off in a shore 
boat and rescuing at considerable risk of life eight persons from a fish- 
ing boat which had struck on a sunken rock during stormy weather off 
North Roe, Shetland, on the 24th May last. 

A reward of £3 was also voted to several fishermen for saving six 
coastguardsmen whose boat was capsized off Ferriton’s Cove. Dingle, 
on the coast of Kerry, on the 5th July. 

A reward of £4 was also voted to the crew of a shoreboat for saving, 
at considerable risk of life, two men from the cutter Phantom, of Pres- 
ton, which during squally weather had stranded on Taylor’s Bank, in 
Liverpool Bay, on the 2nd July. It was stated that, owing to the 
promptitude and skill of the salvors, the two men of the cutter were 
saved. 

A reward was likewise granted to two men for rescuing at some risk 
of life, in a small boat, one out of two men whose boat had capsized in 
@ strong wind and heavy sea off Inniskeragh, county Donegal, on the 
17th July. One poor fellow unfortunately perished before assistance 
could reach him. 

The society had recently sent new lifeboats to Blackpool, New 
Brighton, Sennen Cove, Cardigan, and Porthdinllaen. They were all 
the gifts of benevolent persons to theinstitution. The several railway 
companies had, as usual, given the boats free conveyance over their 
lines. The meeting also decided to station a new Lifeboat at Caistor, 
near Great Yarmouth. 

The committee expressed their deep condolence with the family of 
the late Admiral Bertie C. Cator, who had been for many years past a 
valuable and zealous member of the committee of management of the 
institution. 

Payments amounting to upwards of £2700 were made on various 
lifeboat establishments. 

The committee decided to place a lifeboat on the coast at a favour- 
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able opportunity, and to call it the “Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy,” in 
acknowledgment of the munificent gift of £500 to the institution by his 
son, the Hon. Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, of Bombay. 

The executors of the lute Miss Emma Keate, of Kensington, had 
paid her legacy of £300 to the society; and the bequest of the late 
Mrs. Duroure, of Blackheath, of £50, had also been received. 

Lieutenant Rodney Blane, R.N., had collected in China £27. 15s. 
10., and £6. 2s. had also been received by Lady Blane, his mother, 
from her friends and others in Derby, in aid of the funds of the 
institution. 

The Seaman’s Association at Drontheim, Christiansund, and Nale- 
sund, in Norway and Sweden, had forwarded to the institution £59. 
13s. in admiration of its great and national objects, and in acknowledg- 
ment of the services some of its lifeboats bad rendered to their ship- 
wrecked fellow-countrymen on our coasts. 

The Horse Guards had applied to the institution for an additional 
supply of its new instructions for the restoration of the apparently 
drowned, in order that the same might be extensively circulated in 
every hospital and barracks of the British army at home and abroad. 
Some of the French ports were having these valuable rules translated 
and circulated on the coasts, and we trust that mayors, town commis- 
sioners, and others, will at this period of the year assist the institution 
in extensively distributing these directions on the coast, banks of rivers, 
docks, and elsewhere. The French Government had instructed Captain 
(de vaisseau) de la Roch Kerandraon, of the Imperial Navy to visit the 
institution and some of its lifeboat stations, with the view of making 
himself acquainted with the mode of the operations of the society on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom. Messrs. Forrestt are now building 
three lifeboats for the French Government, under the superintendence 
of the institution. 


S.E. CurrRENT TO THE WESTWARD OF THE AZORES. 


In a former communication I made the remark that a chart showing 
the exact force and direction of the Gulf Stream would be exceedingly 
useful and interesting to the navigator. Much more so would be one 
containing all the known currents of the globe. 

Many, such as the Gulf Stream, the Equatorial, and the Lagulhas, 
follow a well known direction, varying slightly according to the season 
of the year Others are so uncertain, the whereabouts of their com- 
mencement, that it is only the passing voyager who has an opportunity 
of meeting with them, and his observations too frequently can only 
give in an approximate degree their force and direction, because he sel- 
dom passes over the same expanse of ocean in distant voyages under 
precisely similar circumstances. 

Again, time is so-important to a merchant steamer in these days of 
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competition, when minutes often decide the fate of an Atlantic voyage, 
that many a useful fact is left without being recorded, because delay 
cannot be incurred in examining a new phenomenon correctly. 

I have been induced to make these remarks as an apology for any 
error which I or others placed in a similar position may unwittingly 
fall into when endeavouring to increase our knowledge of the causes 
which govern the movements of the great ocean, or changes in the 
shores we visit. 

To the westward of the Azores, between the parallels of 43° and 
47° N. lat., and long. 35° W., in the months of July, August, and 
early part of September, I have met with a current running to the 
South and East, with a velocity varying from three quarters to one 
and a quarter mile per hour. In July it set more southerly and ran 
with a greater velocity than in the other months. During the period 
In which I have made these observations, the ship was under steam 
only, working at a uniform rate, with a perfectly calm sea and clear 
horizon, which rendered any chance of the observations being in error 
an impossibility. 

In passing over the same space in winter and spring, I have never 
met with this current. 

From its high temperature, 784° in July, while the air was only 
77°, the surface water evidently belongs to the Gulf Stream; but why 
it should be deflected so much to the South and East, with such an 
increased velocity, is a problem I cannot satisfactorily solve, although 
I believe it must be connected with the breaking up of the ice in high 
northern latitudes, and consequent increase in the rate of the Labrador 
Current, which boring into that of the Gulf Stream, probably far 
below the surface, gives this temporary increase of velocity and deflec- 
tion in direction to the disturbed waters of the latter. 

The surface of the sea during the time the ship was in the current 
was thickly covered with small flecks of foam, such as we see near the 
mouths of tidal streams when waters of different density and tempe- 
rature meet. 

To the South of the 37th parallel the temperature of the sea fell to 
774° while the air increased to 80°, and the most careful observations 
failed to detect any current. 

In running between the Azores and St. Thomas, the seaweed (fu- 
cus natans) is found in greater quantities in winter than in summer. 
I mention this fact because I have seen it stated that the weed grows 
in the gulf of Mexico, and being torn from its roots by the violence 
of the current, is borne on it across the Atlantic. I am not of this 
opinion, as I have never observed large quantities in the strength 
of the stream in June, July, or August, when it is running 
at its maximum velocity; but during the northerly gales in October, 
November, and December, the sea between Capes Hatteras and 
Canaveral, is literally covered with it, floating in long parallel lanes, 
like nets at an anchor. 

There are other phenomena along this track worthy of a critical 
examination. How is it that in a region where geographers state the 
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N.E. Trade wind is always blowing, it seldom or ever blows at all? 
It is not uncommon for a steamer, especially in summer and autumn, 
when the Trade wind in other longitudes is at its highest northern 
limit to run to Turks Island or St. Thomas without meeting it at all: 
the prevailing winds being W.S.W., S.S.W., and S.S.E., with a bar- 
ometer until close to the tropic seldom under 30°40. Can it be that 
the heated air over the Gulf Stream causes that which is cooler to the 
southward of it to rush northward and form a miniature Trade at this 
season. From the great height of the barometer, the wind is evidently 
a polar one, which it is possible may descend when this region is heated 
by the summer sun, and blow North from the cause before stated. 

Owing to this irregularity in the wind sailing ships should always 
go by the Madeira route to the West Indies. A departure from which 
is sure to lengthen the voyage to an incredible extent. A brig in 
April last arrived at St. Thomas sixty-eight days out from Cardiff, 
although she sighted the Western Islands on the fourteenth. She sailed 
well, but encountered during the remainder of the passage an unbroken 
succession of light southerly winds. 

From this cause the sea between these ports is almost a desert, sel- 
dom does a sail heave in sight until within the tropic. This route is 
therefore well adapted for steamers of small power, as the light head 
winds they meet scarcely impede their progress. 

W. W. KIppDLeE, 
Commander of W. I. and Pacific (s.s.) Bolivar. 





Tue ComMPASsES OF TRE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


We constantly read in the newspapers accounts of the losses of iron 
ships. A return of the slain on the battle field bears but a small pro- 
portion to the wounded. In aa like manner, the escapes and stranding 
of ships in comparison with total wrecks, bear the same proportion. 

The legislature have stepped in to punish the unfortunate shipmas- 
ter. But little is done to ensure that he has the instruments which the 
perilous service on which he may be employed imperatively demands. 
I allude more particularly to the present loose system of fitting iron 
ships with the most important of all instruments, viz., the compass. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that the shipowner would in all cases 
employ only those men who had an established reputation. So far 
from this being the case, they contract for the compass in the same 
manner as they would for a coil of rope, and the cheapest tender is 
accepted by the majority. This system has brought a host of quacks 
into the field, men who pretend to be the masters of a science, which 
is yet but imperfectly understood by the first men of the day. 

It would be ludicrous, were the subject not too serious a watter for 
jesting, to see the assurance of some of these individuals. <A few 
weeks since I was bringing round a fine steam ship from a northern 
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port. Previous to starting the compasses were adjusted. When the 
swinging was completed, the operator turned to me with the air of a 
Solomon and said, ‘I always correct the compass on Professor Airy’s 
principle. This is for taking the azimuth with,” and suiting the 
action to the word, he stuck a piece of coarse brass wire into a hole in 
the glass without even taking the trouble to ascertain that it was per- 
pendicular (which it was not). I found the compass half a point out 
on the passage, and I need not add that the wire was not of the slight- 
est service in correcting the error. 

Many first rate makers have informed me that they have ceased to 
tender for small firms, as the invariable reply has been, “ We have 
suited ourselves on more advantageous terms.” The result is that 
often in thick weather a steam sbip is either hove to or run at a 
frightful risk. 

It is not uncommon to see men in trying situations steering at one 
time with the bridge compass, and then by the steering, hopelessly 
puzzled as to which is the more correct, while the means of ascertain- 
ing the error are ruder than the astronomical instruments used by the 
Chaldean shepherds on the plains of Shinar. So notorious is this 
unknown error of the compass in iron ships, that few Liverpool pilots 
se trust to them in ranning from Point Lynas to Liverpool during 
a fog. 

Again, the utter disregard to consequences which is shown in load- 
ing ships with machinery on deck is enough to excite one’s indigna- 
tion. When a ship has been swung, it is thought that nothing can 
affect the compass; railway locomotives or boilers are ¢hen often placed 
in dangerons proximity, thus vitiating the corrections which may have 
been applied. 

While the shipowner is blind to the consequences of such a disre- 
gard of the laws of magnetism, the shipmaster is too often totally ig- 
norant of the nature of the instrument on which he must solely rely 
in the hour of danger. Many go long voyages without taking a 
single observation. If a great error in the reckoning is detected, an 
allowance is made which approximates to the truth, or a course is 
checked by a run between two known points. 

The use of magnets is still a vexed question. Unless the errors be 
unmanageably large, I am strongly opposed to them, and have never 
adopted the system in either of the iron ships I have commanded. 

From experiments carefully conducted I am of opinion that there is 
in every ship a place where the deviation is at a minimum: but no 
trouble is taken to find it: the spot for the compass being generally 
planned with the rest of the fittings, frequently it is over the galley 
range, or close to an iron ventilator. 

Government would do well to appoint a special Inspector of Com- 
passes as they have for steam, a man who would not be satisfied with 
the card of deviation only, but who would ascertain that every ship 
had at least one good compass, and that the master was competent to 
correct it. 

AN ENGLISOMAN. 
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ParTicuLars OF Liguts REOENTLY ESTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 499.) 


FP. | Ht. |Dist 





Name. Place. Position. | or | in |seen| (Remarks, é&c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. | Feet) Mls. 
- WhittleRock!Beacon =e | .wcceoeees oo | oo | oe (@.) 
. Archipelago |Kalolimno {37° 3°5’ N., | BR. |894 | 10 |Est. 15th Aug., 1864. Once a minute. 
Island 27° 7:4’ E. 
Ditto Hussein 26° 57°5’N.,| F. | 823 | 5S |Est. 15th August, 1864. Green light. 
Point 279 17 35’ E. 
Ditto Kos Island |86° is N, | P. | 50| 5 |Est. 15th August, 1864. Red light. 
27° 18°3' E 
Cork Har- Roche Point eeeee @evce R. eo ee Est. Ist December, 1864. Altered to 
bour Red light every minute. 
Cork Eue |Ditto = | cecccccess FP. | .. | ee Est. Ist October, 1864. Additional 


trance White light at foot of tower. (0.) 
- Cape Charles|U. States Am.|37° 7:1’ N., | Ffi./160 | 21 |Est. 7th September, 1864. Flash 
Smith Isle} 75°5SS 2’W.: every minute. 
. Cape Gata [Cyprus South 4° 38-7 No Ffl.|190 | 15 |Est. Sth September, 1864. Flash 
Q°4 E. 


coast every two minutes. 
Cape Kiti [Ditto =e |e ceeeee Peer | F. | .- | 8 jEst. 15th. October, 1864. Altered 
from Red. 
Karamania Kahbeh —s ||. acne e@vense oe ee ee |/Has beeu destroyed by fire. 
Cape Lighthouse 
Naples Mole =e | cwcasccoes oo | oo | o- |Extended. See note. 





FP. Fixed. Ffi. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 40.—In order to show the position of the Whittle Bock to vessels 
entering Simons Bay, a triangular white beacon (35 feet high) with a red band 
in its middle has been fixed on a large flat topped rock near the edge of the 
water at Oakland Point, 8} cables from the white beacon undcr Simons Berg. 
These beacons with the Whittle Rock and a large patch of whitewashed rocks 
on a hill N.W. of Simons town are all in line NNW. W., and the opposite. 
Thus a veseel will easily not only find the Whittle, but will know on which 
side she may be of this rock by the bearing of the beacons and that under 
Simons Berg. 

6.) 42.—To show the position of Daunts Rock. 

he light will be visible between the bearings of N.E.b.E. and N.E.3 N., 
or between Roberts Head and a distance of half a mile to the eastward of 
Daunts Rock. Mariners are therefore cautioned, when approaching Cork 
Harbour at night, to keep eastward of the limits of the fired white light until 
they have passed the rock. 

Fog Bell.—Also, that the fog bell lately erected at Roche Point, will in 
future be sounded eight times in @ minute during thick or foggy weather. 





LEGHORN AND ANCONA. 


Among the improvements making by the Italian authorities a notice 
has been recently published of two important buoys laid down for the 
benefit of navigation at these two important ports. It is known to 
seamen that a new curvilinear breakwater forms what is now called 
the new port of Leghorn, and that the southern entrance of it has a 
shoal inside the port directly in the way of shipping, extending from 
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the lighthouse shore. A white buoy has been placed on the end of 
this shoal, carrying a pole, on the upper end of which is fixed a 
triangular beacon, showing the depth of water in which it lies. To 
enable navigators to place it in their charts, the light-tower bears from 
it S. 67° E., and the column on the southern end of the breakwater, 
S. 7° E. Vessels entering by this channel must leave the buoy to 
starboard, passing between it and the pier. 

At Ancona there is a prolongation of the northern arm of the 
breakwater,—(in what direction is not given, but apparently to the 
westward,—) which reaches out something more than a cable’s length. 
A black buoy, carrying a staff on which is a green flag, has been 
moored at a short distance off the end of this prolonged part,—which 
baoy must be passed to port on entering the harbour. Excepting the 
end of this continuation under water to be thus avoided, there is no- 
thing else in ihe way. 


Vircin IsLanps. 


The small black Beacon Buoy on the Scorpion Rock (Harbour of St. 
Thomas) has been removed to the outer part of the Rhode Shoals, to 
the N.E. of the Scorpion. 

The Scorpion is now marked by a large red Nun Buoy surmounted 
with a Staff and Cage. 

On the outer edge of the Triangles is a black Nun Buoy with a 
Staff and Cage. 

The light at this port is very inferior in hazy weather, it cannot be 
seen till Frenchman’s Cap Island is elose to. 

W. W. Kippte, 
Commander of W. I. and Pacific (s.s.) Bolivar. 





PorTLanD Bank, West Inpizs,— Current off East End: Doubtful. 


In sheet 1 of the Admiralty chart of West Indies 70 miles 8.E. of 
the East end of the Portland Bank is the following remark :—H.M.S. 
Basilisk, Sept., 1859, found the current running 3} knots, I presume 
per hour for it is not stated. 

This remsark has been anathematized by many a sailor, for, while all 
men guard against the danger, no one has yet found the necessity of so 
doing. The consequence is, that all ships coming from the Spanish Main 
keep so far to windward that the voyage to Kingston is unnecessarily 
lengthened by making the land too far to windward, especially if sights 
had not been obtained. 

My opinion is that the current never runs with the velocity stated, 
and I should like to see the data published. For, be it understood that, 
owing to the peculiar state of the horizon at this season, A.M. and 
P.M. sights differ considerably. ‘Tis voyage the moon being only one 
day past her full, I took observations of her and the sun at the same 
time, the difference in the results amounted to 12 miles, and on making 
the land the moon gave the correct position. 
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There are sufficient dangers in the Carribean Sea withont any ima- 
ginary ones being introduced. 

I have before mentioned that I never could meet with the extraor- 
dinary currents which are said to exist here. JI am now of opinion 
that the, exist only in imagination. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 





ADDITIONAL Licut,—Moretow Bay. 


On and after this date, a fixed bright Light will be exhibited "from 
Cowan Cowan Point, 18 feet above high water mark. This Light will 
be visible between the bearings of S.b.E. 4 E. and E.3N., and between 
N.E. 3 N. and N.N.E.}E.; it will also be again seen to the eastward 
of N.b.E. 4 E. 

Comboyuro Point Light will, on and after this date, be also visible 
between the bearings of N. 4 E. and N.b.W. northerly. 


Directions :—Vessels entering Moreton Bay, during tke night, by 
the Middle Channel—keeping the Lighthouse and Yellow Patch Light 
in one, and hauling up to the southward on the opening out of the 
Comboyuro Point Light, will (supposing the eye of the observer to be 
17 feet above the water line) open out the light on Cowan Cowan 
Point, when they are well clear of the western edge of the Venus Bank, 
and by keeping this light open, they will not approach too close to any 
portion of that Bank. When the Yellow Pateh Light is shut out, a 
vessel should haul up S.b.E. 4 E., the Comboyuro Point Light being 
obscured as formerly, on an E.N.E. bearing, and again opening out 
when bearing N.§ E. After opening out Comboyuro Point Light on 
this bearing, vessels will, by keeping this Light in sight be to the 
westward of the shoal water off Cowan Cowan Point; and to the east- 
ward ofthe S.W. Spit in Yule Roads, and of those portions of the S.W. 
Banks on which there is less than 15 feet water, at low water. 

The Light on Cowan Cowan Point will be obscured when it bears 
E. 2? N., and will open out at N.E. 3 N., remaining visible between that 
bearing and N.N.E.} E. While the Light on Cowan Cowan Point is 
kept in sight between these bearings, a vessel will be clear of the §.W. 
_ Banks on her starboard, and the Middle Bank, on her port hand, being 
ia not less than 3 fathoms, on either side of the channel; until how- 
ever the Ship Patch bears East, vessels in working to the S.W. may 
stand across from the line of eclipsed Light off the S.E. edge of the 
S.W. Banks, until the Light agaia opens out in a line to the eastward 
of the Middle Bank. Soon after dipping the Cowan Cowan Light, 
the Lightship at the Bar will be visible above the horizon. 

Vessels arriving in the Port at night, and wishing to anchor on the 
6 fathom bank in Yule Roads should, while keeping in sight the Light 
on Cowan Cowan Point, anchor as soon as convenient after opening out 
the Comboyuro Point Light on the N. 3 E. bearing. 

By order of the Marine Board, 

G. P. Hearn, Lieut. R.N., Portmaster. 

Port Office, Brisbane, 22nd June, 1864. 
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Capiz Rock, Oosima Harbour,— South Coast of Japan. 


A sunken rock and reef in the middle of the narrow pass between. 
the islands of Ousima and Miogasima, (at the eastern entrance of the 
Inner Sea of Japan) has been reported by the commander of the P. 
and QO. Company’s steamer Cudiz, as having been struck on by that 
vessel in the morning of the Sth of June last, when endeavouring to 
pass between those islands. The report adds that the Admiralty chart 
(No. 356) of 1861, shows a clear passage with 14 fathoms water. 

The importance of these dangers has most properly induced the 
commander of the Cadiz to report them to the Admiralty ; but he might 
have added that the passage which he was attempting is not completely 
surveyed, as appears by the chart, although there is 14 fathoms marked 
in it near the Oosima shore. Moreover, that the distance across this 
supposed channel is little more than half a cable, and no directions are 
given for it in the China Pilot, (fourth edition, 1864.) But taking 
the chart as it is with the unfinished state of this supposed channel on 
it, along with its very contracted breadth above mentioned, to say the 
least, it was a venturesome attempt at exploring an unknown passage, 
and much to be deprecated, especially when there was the proper 
channel of 3 cables across West of Miogasima, for which directions are 
given in the Pilot (p. 454), and which is sufficiently sounded for navi- 
gation. In fact, this channel West of Mioga Ialand is the proper one 
used for the southern entrance of Oosima harbour and the Cadiz nay 
be considered as having had a very narrow escape from destruction in 
attempting to take a passage which she was not justified in doing. It 
is probable, however, that the saving of a few minutes prevented her 
commander from seeing the risk he was running by the unfinished con- 
dition of the chart, a system of saving distance that has often occasioned 
the loss of a valuable ship. 

Since the foregoing remarks were made we have met with a little 
collection of remarks on the Inland Sea of Japan, drawn up by Com- 
mander Charles Bullock, R.N., and published by the Admiralty in 
January, 1863. Although the passage in which the Cadiz grounded may 
not be alluded to in the third edition of the China Pilot, and the fourth 
edition perhaps was not on board, we find in page 18 of this collection 
the following in reference to the southern entrance of Oosima harbour. 
Speaking of this channel, Commander Bullock says that “it it some- 
what narrow (we have said it is only 30 fathoms across) and winding, 
as tt is necessary to pass to the westward of an island well inside the 
entrance.” Here then the passage attempted by the Cadiz is repudi- 
ated entirely, and the navigator is plainly told that he must pass West 
of the island to the eastward of which he was attempting. Thus the 
Cadiz had neither chart nor directions in her favour. 


SMOKING. 


At the meeting of the British Association an elaborate paper on the 
use of tobacco was read by Dr Richardeon. After describing the 
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various elementary compounds of tobacco, he mentioned the different 
diseases to which excessive smoking gave rise. It deranges the diges- 
tion, causes thirst and nausea, palpitation of the heart, impsirs both 
vision and hearing, and renders the muscles flaccid ; sore throat is often 
produced. Tobacco is especially injurious upon youths who are still 
growing, and there is no doubt that if a race of children were raised 
from parents of whom both sroked that there would be a marked de- 
terioration in the offspring as compared with the children of non- 
smokers. Put down the smokers of Great Britain at a million in 
number—they are more than that, but let it pass—why shou'd there 
exist perpetually a million of men, not one of whom can at any moment 
be writ down as in perfect health from day to day? Why should a 
million of men be living with stomachs that only partially digest, hearts 
that labour unnaturally, and blood that is not fully oxydised! Ina 
purely philosophical point of view, the question admits of but one 
answer—viz., that the existence of sucha million of imperfectly work- 
ing living organisms is a national absurdity, a picture which, to € 
superior intelligence, observing the whole and grasping it, would sug- 
gest a mania, foolish, ridiculous, and incomprehensible. I cannot say 
more against tobacco, however, without being led into a wider question 
—I mean the use of luxuries altogether ; on which questjon, if I were 
equally fair for tobacco as against it, I should be forced to give it a 
place as one of the least hurtful of luxuries. It is on this ground, in 
fact, that tobacco holds so firm a position, that of nearly every luxury 
it is the least injurious. It is innocuous as compared with alcohol, it 
does infinitely Jess harm than opium; it is in no sense worse than tea ; 
and by the side of high living, altogether contrasts most favourably. 
A thorough smoker may or may not be a hard drinker, but there is one 
thing he never is—a glutton; indeed there is no cure for gluttony and 
all its train of certain and fatal evils, like tobacco. In England this 
cure has been effected wholesale. The friends of tobacco will add to 
these remarks, that their “friendly weed” is sometimes not only the 
least hurtful of luxuries, but the most reasonable. They will tell of 
the quiet which it brings to the overworn body, and to the irritable 
and restless mind. Their error is transparent and universal; but 
universal error is practical truth, for in their acceptation, tobacco is a 
remedy for evils that lie deeper than its own, and as a remedy it will 
hold its place until those are removed. 


Pew Books, 


TaBLEs CF THE Sun’s TreE BEARING. or, Azimuth from Sunrise 
to Sunset at intervals of four minutes, for the parallels of lat. 
from 48° to 56° North.—By John Burdwood, Staff Commander, 
R.N.,—Potter, Poultry. 


If Staff Comr. John Burdwood had really desired to leave a monument 
bebind him of his labours for the benefit of navigation he could have done 
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no better thing than compile these valuable tables. A monument 
indeed? What are those of Egypt ? 
‘‘Where Isis and Osiris once held sway, 
O’er kings who sleep in pyramidic pride,”’ 

but huge unmeaning emblems of antiquity, which one must go and see 
if worth while it be to do so. But here we have ina few unpretending 
pages what will be in the hands of every navigator while iron ships 
hold sway on the bosom of old ocean—done with figures better than 
hieroglyphics for all time to come, and more congenial with the real 
wants of navigators, because ministering to their comforts and soon to 
be in every hand. 

Bat of the advantage of these tables we cannot do better than let Mr 
Rundell speak, who well knows their value, and which will be speedily 
found by every ship captain afloat that knows anything about the diffi- 
culties of the compass. 

The following important letter on the detection of compass errors 
was exhibited in the Underwriters’ Rooms yesterday :— 


Compass Committee, Liverpool, July 30, 1864. 

Thomas Court, Esq., Secretary to the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Association.—Dear Sir,—Herewith I send you a “Copy of tables of 
the sun’s true' bearing or azimuth,” which have recently been published 
by the Admiralty. They are exactly what I have long wished to see 
printed for the special use of commanders of iron vessels when leaving 
or approaching the shores of the United Kingdom; and I trouble you 
with this Jetter in the hope that it may assist to call public attention to 
this valuable publication. You will understand the interest whieh I 
feel in these tables, when I state that with them, and a watch set to 
apparent time, the error of the mariner’s compass may be easily found 
by inspection anywhere within the lattitude 48 to 56 degrees north or 
south, when the sun is visible. The importance of this is self-evident 
to any one acquainted with navigation and compass management in 
jron ships. The tables are calculated to intervals of four minutes from 
sunrise to sunset, the time being given in a vertical column on each 
side of the page (a.M. on one side and P.M. on the other); and the 
corresponding bearings of the sun are placed in intermediate columns 
for every whole degree of declination from 0 to 23degrees hoth north and 
south. At the end of the azimuth tables are tables of the sun’s declin- 
ation for each day in the year at mean noon at Greenwich ; and tables 
for reducing mean to apparent time. Alsoasmall chart of the British 
Isles, showing the curves of equal magnetic variation. This chart is 
to enable the commander or officer in charge of an iron ship to ascer- 
tain how much of the compass error which he observes is due to ter- 
restrial variation, and how much to deviation of the compass—varia- 
tion being the angular difference between the magnetic and true 
meridian of any place; and deviation being the angular deflection of 
the compass needle from the true meridian, which is caused by the iron 
of the ship. ‘The tables have been calculated with great care by Staff 
Commander J. Burdwood, R.N., and are very conveniently arranged. 
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As the work is issued at 3s. 6d. a copy, it is within the reach of the 
humblest officer on shipboard ; and ignorance of the compass errors of 
an iron ship, or in fact any ship, when leaving or approaching the 
United Kingdom whien the sun is visible should henceforth be held as 
inexcusable. One effect of these tables will, no doubt, be to show that 
the compass errors arising from iron used in the construction of the 
ship, or from iron cargo, which now sometimes escape notice in conse- 
quence of their reaching a maximum only when the ship is upon par- 
ticular courses, frequently exist both in iron and wooden ships, where 
they are now little suspected, and the result should be, greater caution 
and increased safety in their navigation. 

Though intended chiefly for the English and Irish Chennels and the 
ports of the United Kingdom, these tables are applicable for all places 
between latitudes 48 and 56 degrees in buth the nortbern and southern 
hemispheres. 

I am, &c., 
W. W. RUNDELL, 
Secretary to the Liverpool Compass Committee. 


We are glad to find that Comr. Burdwood’s services have been recog- 
nized by the Admiralty, but there is not a Commercial Board or one 
that has to do with merchant ships on the ocean but is under a debt of 
deep obligation to Comr. Burdwood. 





THe Dooxyarps, Suipyarps, and Marine of France.—By P. Barry, 
ange of ae Economy and Naval Power. London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


To say the Jeast of it, this is a most important book. We have here an 
account of the state and condition, the advantages and defects, of all the 
Freneh dockyards in black and white before us, thanks to the liberal feeling 
of the Emperor of the French for historical literature. The press has obtained 
what we are told was denied to office claims and privileged persone of rank 
and degree! The humble author of Doekyard Economy and Naval Power, 
&c., has unlocked the secrets of French dockyards to the world; he has told 
us what he saw of this vast French collection of naval resources of all kinds, 
with » frankness, a naiveté, and withal a good generous feeling, (yet not 
withont a stray shot at our own naval administration, ) all of which make such 
dry detail palatable to landsmen or even yachtsmen, who are not without 
their remembrance also. And as for our own duckyards, we are told that °* it 
is no exagveration to affirm that in Portsmouth Dockyard there is a greater 

uantity of general stores than in all the five Freuch dockyarda together.” 

his is consolotary in some decree, although but a temporary advantage, as a 
kind of set off aguinet a host of other comparisons in which John Bull, in the 
estimation of the author, suffers sadly. 

For inatance, we are told in the preface (on which a whole ebapter might 
be written) that—‘‘ In the present condition of the British navy, war with 
Frauce would bring England to éés [ ? eel kneea in a single week or fort- 
night.” Englishmen think of that,—wauld you know the reason 7—but rea- 
sons are troublesome things. Never give a reason, once said a learned Lord 
Chancellor, unless you can’t help it, when you make a good round assertion, 
for it may spoil said assertion sadly. But why is Britannia to be thus on her 
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knees in a week or a fortnight’s war wih France in her present condition? 
Listen, Jobn Bull. to Mr. Barry’s reason. ‘‘ War with France in the condi- 
tion in which the British navy might be placed by such men as Richard Cob- 
den or Lord Stanley at the Admiralty, would assuredly bring Frenchmen and 
France to grief.’’ There’s reasoning for you. Whatever may come across 
Mr. Barry in his visits to the French dockyards, although Portemouth may 
contain more stores than all put together, still that or anything else is of no 
avail. England now! would be on ber knees in a war of a very few days 
with France because Mr. Barry is a Conservative. Well, if the penalty of 
Liberalisn: is great, fortunately for us the transition to our old glorious condi- 
tion is, asconling to Mr. Barry, very casy. But really, as we said, reasons 
are very trying, and Mr. Barry's assertion tried by his reason is shattered into 
i ae of political dust. 
ell, after all, we are told by some one that— 


‘‘ The noblest study of mankind is man,” 


and Prince Napoleon showed himself, when he gave permission to Mr. B 
to visit his dock yards, a greater man than he may think himself for so doing 
after reading this gentleman’s preface to the account of his visit. 

That our navy is in a state of transition from wood to iron does not seem to 
be appreciated by our author,—or that if ours is so that of every other country 
must be so Jikewise which has any pretence to a navy,—and that our model 
ship of war for future fleets is not yet constructed ;—all this seems to be beyond 
our author’s views altogether, as might well be supposed from any landsman. 

And then he tells us that ‘“‘ England is afflicted with a weak government,”’ 
and gives some speculations of his own mind about the Channel Fleet being 
at Denmark and another ‘* Cochrane’’ or ‘‘ Napier” to be found in the Aus- 
tro- Prussian eerviee to come and do something unpleasant at ‘* Woolwich.” 
Really Mr. Barry’s preface spoils his book. But it is a book to be read and 
one that must be referred to closely to arrive not only at a just estimation of 
what is said in it, but to sce what an inferior condition our well supplied yards 
are in when compared with those of the French, We bave heard that the 
British navy is unarmed, at least so says Admiral Halsted, and therefore no 
wonder when an Admiral says so that it must be inferior to the French in the 
opinion of a Jandsman. Besides this, there is a multitude of reasons for reading 
Mr. Barry’s very valuable book. 





Cuarts aNpD Booxs PuslisHEp BY THE HyproGRraPHiIc OFFIcr, 
ADMIRALTY, in September, 1864. 


Syria, Ras En Nakara to El Arish, Commander Mansell, R.N., 1862, (3s.) 

North America, Lake Erie, with plans, various, 1861 (3s.) 

Nova Scotia, Ram Island to Port Metway, Commander Shortland, R.N., 
1862 (28. 6d.) 

Newfoundland, Bay of Bulls to Placentia, with views, Captain Orlebar, 
R.N., 1863 (2s. 6d.) 

China, Amoy Inner Harbour, E. Welds, Master, R.N., 1863 (1s. 6d.) 

Australia, East coast, Port Stephens to Point Korogoro, Commander F. 
Sidney, R.N., 1863 (1s. 6d.) 

EDWARD DunsTERVILLR, Commander, R.N. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, September 23rd, 1864. 
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THe Norrs-Eastern BounpDARY OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
Report from the State of Maine. 


The subject of our future communications with Canada, or rather 
now, the whole of British North America, including British Columbia 
along with Canada Upper and Lower, is one of such vast extent and 
implicating so much wide spread interest, that we cannot in this 
country but look with some jealousy on all matters bearing upon it. 
Whether the Canadas are to continue as British colonies, or are to be 
severed from this country for state reasons, there will still be enough 
to engross the attention of a large society among us in the con- 
cerns of their future fate, and to make us all keenly alive to their well 
being. What that would be in either case it is not for us to discuss 
now, whether annexed to a neighbouring border state or still inde- 
pendent and British and able to look after themselves, are questions 
on which we do not pretend now to enter. 

But there has been a report closely connected with this subject 
made by the State of Maine to the Federal Government of the United 
Ntates, that takes a general view of the whole subject, and may be- 
come of more importance hereafter than it is at the present moment. 
And as it may at least become ere not very long a matter of discus- 
sion, we propose preserving in our own pages the substance of this 
report. We do not care for the political terms of “bad faith,” or 
commercial cupidity or duplicity mentioned incidentally therein as any 
other than little exaggerations from a one sided view of the question 
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that would naturally be taken by parties interested on that side. But 
the historical nature of the matter treated on, and the views enter- 
tained by the people of the State in question, are the reasons for which 
we consider it of sufficient interest and importance to preserve the sub- 
stance of the report in our pages. 

It is somewhat remarkable that it comes about the same time as 
that of a Convention of the delegates of the different provinces of 
British North America generally on the important subject of a union 
of those provinces into one Confederation,—at which meeting most 
satisfactory and excellent reasons were given why such a union should 
become fact. | 

It was well said at that meeting in reference to the perfection of 
the United States Government By one of the delegates :—“ It has 
been said that the United States Government is a failure. I don’t go 
so far. On the contrary, I consider it a marvellous exhibition of hu- 
man wisdom. It was as perfect as human wisdom could then make 
it, and under it the American States greatly prospered until very re- 
cently ; but being the work of man itthad its defects, and it is for us 
to take advantage by experience, and endeavour to see if we cannot 
arrive by careful study at such a plan as will avoid the mistakes of 
our neighbours. In the first place, we know that every individual 
state was an individual sovereignty,—that each had its own army and 
navy and political organization,—and when they formed themselves 
into a confederation, they only gave the central authority certain spe- 
cific powers. The dangers that have arisen from this system we will 
avoid if we can agree upon forming a strong central government—a 
great central legislature—a constitution for a union which will have 
all the rights of sovereignty except those that are given to the local 
governments. Then we shall have taken a great step in advance of 
the American republic. If we can only obtain that object—a vigorous 
Siete government—we shall not be New Brunswickers, nor Nova 

cotians, nor Canadians, but British Americans under the sway of the 
British sovereign.” This is sensible language and to the purpose, and 
we hope to see it well realised, which seems likely to be the case, as it 
appears that a public meeting of the delegates has been convened by 
the Governor at Quebec on the 10th of October. 

However, the two subjects before us are in themselves quite inde- 
pendent of each other, althcugh not without relation to each other 
from the contiguity of one to a portion of the other. We trust, how- 
ever, yet to see a union of the different provinces of British America 
and Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, as is contem- 
plated, enjoying the benefits of a union of interests common to all, 
side by side with the Federal American States. 


Report. 


That subjects of the gravest character are necessarily involved in 
the resolutions and other legislative proceedings of the State of Maine 
submitted to the committee, calling for inquiry into systems of military 
defence, the value of railways as a means of attack and defence in 
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time of war, and a careful consideration of the force of national obli- 

tion and of public faith growing out of the complex relations of 
ederal and State governments under our national constitution. With 
every desire to present the matters referred to them intelligently to 
Congress, the committee have sought to abridge into the narrowest 
limits possible the statements of fact and of argument which have 
influenced their judgment in reaching the conclusion that the general. 

vernment should co-operate with Maine in its efforts to provide 

efences for the north-eastern frontier. 

The north-eastern boundary dispute has been one of the most em- 
ashing | subjects of American diplomacy, and has filled a large 
space in the public discussions and in the annals of the State Depart- 
ment, more so, perhaps, than any other public question since the 
foundation of the government. It will always forcibly recur to the 
thoughts of public men and to the minds of our people on the sug- 

estion of a possibility of a disturbance of our friendly relations with 

reat Britain. The political disclosures of the last twenty years, the 
gradual modification of the colonial policy of England, and the in- 
creasing intimacy of the people on each side of the line along the 
eastern and the northern border, enable us the better to understand 
the motives of England in seizing upon that north-eastern section of 
the Union. The ion of this territory afforded her the means 
of communication between her upper and lower provinces in the war 
of 1812-16, and she held it with unyielding pertinacity, menacing a 
war, until she induced our government to acquire the consent of 
Maine, and to surrender a military route through the valley of the 
River St. John, and yield up to her this key to her North American 


possessions. 

Maine held this territory by an unquestioned title. Without her 
consent there was no power to agree on a conventional line of bound- 
ary which should secure to Great Britain this greatly coveted advan- 
tage. Such was the explicit statement of our government in all its 
negociations with Great Britain, asserted by Hon. Edward Living- 
stone, Secretary of State in General Jackson’s administration, in his 
dispatch of July 21st, 1832, to Charles Bankhead, and by Hon. Mr. 
Forsyth, and others, from the time of the failure of the award of the 
King of the Netherlands, to the conclasion of the treaty of Washing- 
ton, August 9th, 1842. The facts, therefore, set forth in the preamble 
to the resolutions of Maine, of March 25th, 1864, in the words fol- 
lowing, to wit :—“ Whereas it is made the duty of the federal go- 
vernment, under the Constitution of the United States, to protect and 
preserve the integrity of the Union, and defend each State in the 
maintenance of its sovereignty over its lawful territory ; and whereas 
the original boundary of Maine extended northward to the dividing 
ridge that separates the St. Lawrence waters from those of the St. 
John’s River, the title to which was clear and unquestionable; and 
whereas the United States government neglected et refused to main- 
tain and enforce the right of this State to the upper basin of the St. 
John River, permitting British troops to march across said territory. 
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in the war of 1812, and at the time of the Canadian rebellion in 1837, 
and afterwards to hold military pessession of the country; and whereas 
the State of Maine, in 1838 and 1839, attempted to repossess herself of 
her lawful territory, and to protect her soil from spoliation by pro- 
vincial trespassers ; and whereas the United States government inter- 
posed its paramount authority, calling upon Maine to withdraw all 
armed forces detailed for the protection of its territory, and assumed 
the duty and insisted on its right to exclusive control over all matters 
of needful defence of the same; and whereas this duty of defendin 
the territory of Maine was so imperfectly performed by the Unite 
States government, that the territory was stripped of its most valu- 
able timber before Maine could get possession of what remained to her 
after the ratification of the treaty of Washington, whereby a just and 
valid claim now exists against the general government which bas been 
practically recognized by the federal authorities at Washington,” can- 
not be called in question. 

The matters involved in that controversy have often been presented, 
but their importance could not be realized at the time, and cannot be 
measured now without estimating the value of our institutions and 
forms of government in contrast with those of that nationality that 
now divides and holds dominion with us upon the continent of North 
America, and comprehending in some adequate measure the future of 
the race under two independent governments speaking & common 
language and striving for the same objects and the same destiny upon 
this broad theatre of the New World. 

Vast as is our present national domain, it is less in extent than that 
of the colonial empire of Great Britain under the government of her 
North American provinces, and that empire in possession of such ele- 
ments of strength as might lead her people to aspire to supremacy 
upon the continent had they onimarcial advantages such as would be 
secured to them by the possession of the sea coast of Maine. This 
sea coast was the chief object, as it was also the principal theatre, of 
the terrific struggles between France and England from the first oc- 
cupation of the country by the Euro races, till its final surrender 
to Great Britain at the close of the French war. 

Waiving, for the present, all discussion as to the comparative ad- 
vantages of the two systems of government now brought prominently 
into contrast by the expansion of the colonial empire of Great Britain 
in North America, and looking only at the chances of war, we must 
estimate the importance of the question before usyin view of our ex- 
posure to danger by the wresting from us of a further section of the 
eastern frontier—affording thereby, as it would, increased means of 
offence to an enemy, and diminishing our own strength, in the event 
of a European war. All external dangers to our country—all dangers 
arising from the possible diminution of our territory—lie at the east 
and north, on our eastern and northern frontiers. An enemy 
might burn and destroy the cities and towns of the seaboard and in 
the central and southern States for the purpose of inflicting injury, as 
done, to some extent, in the war with England in 1812-15, but no 
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one would think of penetrating very far into the interior of the coun- 
try. No foreign power will ever wage war on us for the conquest of 
the heart or central portions of the country. The castern seaboard, 
the northern lakes, and portions of the Pacific States, would be seized 
- upon as worthy objects of conquest. The possession of these, or either 

of them, would give strength to our northern neighbour, whether the 
country continued under the dominion of England or was transferred 
to France. 

A war between Franee and England would naturally lead to a 
struggle for the control of Canada; and in the event of a war between 
the Thited States and Great Britain, Maine, all British North Ame- 
rica, and the entire frontier from the mouth of the St. Croix to the 
Pacific Ocean, would be directly involved in the struggle. 

The upper or interior provinces of Great Britain, originally belong- 
ing to France, with over a third of its present population of French 
origin, speaking their original language, and inheriting all the preju- 
dices of their race, are situated, in reference to the commerce of the 
world, like the empire of Russia, dependent on the frozen Baltic or 
the narrow confines of the Black Sea. These British provinces form 
avast empire at the north of our boundary, extending across the 
breadth of the continent. Shut up in winter from active participation 
in the traffic of the Atlantic Ocean, the great theatre of the commerce 
of our day, it was long since perceived that they must have better 
access to the sea than is afforded by the natural outlets of the coun- 

The merchants of Montreal had Jong realized this necessity, and 
they naturally fell in with the views of their neighbours in Maine in 
1844, and embarked their means in a common enterprise—a railway 
from Montreal to Portland. This railway has given Canada an open 
seaport, inviting thither, by means of this new avenue to the St. 
Lawrence, the capital and trade of British North America. Portland 
is made the winter port of Canada, and the packet station, for twenty- 
four weeks of the year, of its lines of ocean steamers. 

This line of railway is as important in its military aspects as in its 
commercial bearings; yet it had never entered into the military cal- 
culations of our government till attention was called to it by the au- 
thorities of Maine. All former plans of the War Office and of the 
Engineer Bureau were based on the idea that the route by the valley 
of Lake Champlain was the only one between the St. Lawrence and 
the seaboard till the valley of the Kennebec was reached, while the 
prescience and forecast of commerce connected the St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic seaboard, in a favourable latitude, at the points where 
the navigable waters of each approach nearest—Montreal and Port- 
land. One of the boldest and most successful of the commercial en- 
terprises of modern times was the construction of this line of railway, 
with its extension across the Victoria bridge at Montreal, and to the 
foot of Lake Huron, affording an uninterrupted line of railway, of 
uniform guage, for the transit and transfer of freight, without change 
of cars, from all the lake ports from Sarnia to Montreal, into ocean 
steamers and sailing vessels at Portland harbour. 
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This magnificent river of commerce, though but a few years in 
operation, has already influenced the dierction of business, if not 
changed the course of trade. Western produce, destined to Boston 
and other eastern New England ports, comes, to some extent, already 
by thevay of Portland, over the Grand Trunk Railway, while east- 
ern Maine and the lower provinces look more and more to this route 
every year for their supplies. Montreal is commercially situated, in 
reference to Porland, as Albany and Buffalo are to New York city, 
or Paris to Havre, in France. With the growth of the north-west, 
and the development of the lake trade, this comparison will be the 
more striking, for at this point on the St. Lawrence, during the season 
of navigation, the transfer of goods from canal boats to sea-goin 
vessels is effected. Hence, Portland and Montreal will naturally see 
one commercial law for themselves, if not for the entire English- 
speaking and English-governed people of the continent. The com- 
merce of these two cities has been rapidly developed by the railway. 
The import trade of Montreal increased from 9,245,884 dollars in 
1852, to 20,529,893 dollars in 1862. Her exports were 2,119,228 
dollars in 1851, and 10,415,738 dollars in 1861. The foreign imports 
into Portland in 1849 were 498,346 dollars. In 1863 they amounted 
to 9,034.520 dollars, including 8,419,005 dollars passing into Canada, 
without the payment of duties. The exports of Portland to foreign 
countries were valued at 643,529 dollars in 1849; in 1863 they 
reached a valuation of 5,018,356 dollars. These recent triumphs of 
the arts of peace, disclosing more distinctly the natural relations of 
the two countries, must influence the action of our national govern- 
ment—called upon to meet the new necessities which the experience 
of the hour and the civilization of the age call forth. 

While extending national dominion, by the rapid expansion of our 
population, wealth, and material power, on each side of the continent, 
on the north and east by the surer conquests of the arts of peace, and 
the more intimate relations of commerce and trade, unmindful of po- 
litical dangers at home, the people of the northern States are sum- 
moned to new duties by the stirring scenes of civil war. Called to 
meet this new order of events, it is their duty to contemplate the cer- 
tainties of the future. The future that lies before us is not that golden 

odes (esl and heretofore predicted by a hopeful view of past 
history. Our golden age is past. The future of our government 
must be one of stern responsibility, in view of the accumulated expe- 
rience and burden of this hour of trial. 

Onur nation must soon be called upon to take the responsibilities of 
a great military and commercial power among the nations—duties 
heretofore unknown to American statesmanship—instead of yielding 
a blind submission to manifest destny—a half formed trust in acci- 
dent and Providence. 

British North America, holding the chief command of the North 
American fisheries, and all the outposts of the continent east of the 
St. Croix, has to-day an extent of territory greater than was ever in- 
cluded in the boundaries of the American Union; and though its 
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frontage on the Atlantic Ocean and the northern seas above the St. 
Lawrence is of comparatively little value for settlement, the eastern 
districts are full of all the elements of wealth; and the vast interior 
above our northern border, including the Pacific slope and the regions 
drained oy the rivers of the north, contains more arable wheat grow- 
-ing land than the entire region of the United States lying between 
‘the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. This country is destined, 
in time, to sustain a population as dense as that inhabiting the same 
latitudes on the eastern continent, in northern Europe and Asia, and 
could sustain a population as great as that now under the dominion 
of the governments of Russia. Wheat is raised over a breadth of 
more than eleven degrees of latitude north of the forty-ninth parallel, 
and Indian corn can be grown north of the forty-ninth parallel of 
north latitude, over the vast and well watered table land plains of the 
north-west. | 

Dividing with us the empire of the great lakes; holding the outlet 
-of that vast mediterranean sea, the St. Lawrence, from the forty-fifth 
parallel to the ocean, they can control the trade and the transportation 
of all the north-west, competing with us for the trade of the entire 
lake basin. Ships of a size capable of navigating the ocean can pass 
through the canals te Chicago and Superior city; and there is no 
reason to doubt that railroads and canals will yet connect Lake Supe- 
rior with Lake Winnipeg, and the 750 miles of the navigable waters 
of the Saskatchawan send its traffic through this route to the Atlantic. 
There are those far seeing enough to predict that in time, through 
these great watercourses of the north-west, by connecting Frazer's 
River with the Saskatchawan River by canal, goods may be water- 
borne from the St. Lawrence to the Pacific seas. 

British statesman ship, if not British diplomacy, has for the last 
‘fifty years concerned itself mainly with questions of colonial empire. 
‘The war of 1812 revealed the weakness of her North American pos- 
sessions, and confirmed the opinion of King George the Third, who 
objected to the St. Croix in 1783, and insisted on the Piscataqua as 
the boundary ; and they agreed to a peace, as they saw our govern- 
ment gathering strength for a continuance of the struggle. Maine 
penetrated like a wedge from the Atlantic seaboard to within almost 
cannon shot distance of the St. Lawrence, practically severing the 
communication between the upper and lower British provinces. The 
only route between them, from the harbour of Halifax, her great 
naval station on the continent, to Quebec, the military fortress of the 
St. Lawrence, was across the territory of Maine, through the valley 
of the St. John’s. Troops were landed at Halifax in midwinter, 
pushed through to Canada by this route, enabling her to strike our 
‘forces on the northern frontier, with their glazed veterans from tlie 
battle-fields of Europe, before our forces in the north-west were 
aware of their danger. The value of the St. John valley for military 
purposes was then fully understood by her, and she closed the war by 
the treaty of “peace and amity,” concluded at Ghent, December 24, 
1814. By the 2nd article of this treaty it was agreed that every- 
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thing was to be restored to the status ante bellum, except certain 
islands which were to be made the subject of examination and future 
settlement. By this treaty, however, we were completely overreached 
and outgeneraled. 

Prior to this no question was ever raised as to the beundary be- 
tween New England and the British possessions, for, to use the lan- 
guage of the best English geographer, Professor Long, ‘No lan- 
guage could have been made use of, with the then existing knowledge 
of the physical geography of the country, more clearly establishing 
the right of the United States to the entire territory than that em- 
ployed in the treaty of 1783.”—(See Library of Useful Knowledge, 
History of North America. ) 

The treaty of Ghent, article 5th, provided for the appointment of 
commissioners to run the line, &c. It further provides that, “If the 
said commissioners shall agree, é&c., such decision shall be final and 
conclusive.” 

“And it is further d, that in the event of the two commis- 
sioners differing upon all or any of the matters so referred to them, or 
tn the event of both or either of said commissioners refusing or declin- 
tng, or wilfully omitting to act as such,” &c., “some friendly sovereign 
or state to be then named for that purpose who shall decide,” &c. 

By this language Great Britain found a chance to escape from her 
treaty obligations. She set up a show of good faith; appointed her 
commissioner, under the 5th article of the treaty, to run and mark 
the boundary line, from the source of the St. Croix to the head of 
the Connecticut River; appointed her commissioner to determine the 
channel of the St. Croix, as provided for in the 4th article of the 
treaty, and another commissioner to establish the line in the channel 
of the St. Lawrence River, as required in the 6th article of the treaty. 
The two latter commissions were executed ; one on the 24th of No- 
vember, 1817; the other on the 18th of June, 1822.—(See Statutes 
at Large, vol. viii: pp. 250, 274.) 

But the attempt to execute the commission for the running of the 
line, under the 5th article of the treaty, failed. The commissioners 
were named in 1816. Our government appointed Mr. Johnson; the 
British poreramen selected Mr. Bouchette; they met at St. An- 
drew’s, September 28, 1816, and the work was undertaken and par- 
tially performed in the years 1817 and 1818. Mr. Bouchette was 
removed, and Mr. Odell, a more pliant surveyor, substituted, and 
under imperial instructions the contingency provided for in the 5th 
article of the treaty of Ghent happened, by the refusal of the British 
commissioner, on the 23rd of October, 1820, to carry out the work; 
and our government was forced into the agreement for an umpire— 
a reference to a friendly sovereign or state. Such an opportunity for 
the exhibition of bad faith was never suggested as a possibility to the 
minds of the honourable American gentlemen who negotiated the 
treaty, any more than the thought that it was possible for Great Bri- 
tain to demand in our day the surrender of the rebel emissaries, 
(emissaries,) Mason and Slidell, contrary to all ber previous declara- 
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tions, the uniform hereditary policy of her government, or, what is 
still more recent, an apology from our government for the seizure of 
ee pirates of the Portland steamer Chesapeake in a provincial 

arbour. | 


Maine always compreliended the question and insisted on maintain- 
ing possession of the territory. The State of Massachusetts holding, 
at the time of the treaty of 1783, jurisdiction over the district of 
Maine, granted the townali sof Eaton and Plymouth in 1807 and 
1808, hoth lying north of the Aroostook River, and within the terri- 
aah subsecjuently brought into dispute. 

Ton. Mr. Stevenson, writing to Lord Palmerston on the subject of 
the British claim, under date of April 21, 1838, says :— It has only 
heen since the treaty of 1814, and the failure to obtain the territory 
by cession and purchase, that the claim has been set up,” &c.—(Par- 
liamentary Papers of 1838, appendix, page ay 

The instructions to the commissioners in 1816 were to run due north 
till they reached the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence, which 
carried the line far north of the St. John River. 

From the time of her refusal to run and mark the boundary line, 
to the ratification of the treaty of Washington, tle conduct of Great 
Dritain was alike distinguished for the absence of honourable dealing 
and the abundance of her expressions of her distinguished considera- 
tion. Our government dreaded war on what was esteemed so slight 
a pretext as the loss of a portion of our territory, and hesitated, in- 
stead of insisting on running the line, or an interruption of friendly 
relations. Had they insisted, there is no doubt that the line would 
have been run and established, and the whole matter closed, twenty 
years earlier, without loss of territory, of honour, or the shedding of 


The ome of the King of the Netherlands, under the con- 
vention of September 29, 1827, as arbitrator, failed to settle the con- 
troversy. Te awarded thie bed of a river, in the execution of a com- 
mission to find the highlands separating the waters that flowed in 
opposite directions, from the north-west angle of Nova Scotia to 
the head of the Connecticut River. The absurdity of such an award 
served only to excite ridicule, and the Senate of the United States, 
by a vote of 35 to 8, rejected the award, as not responsive to the sub- 
mission. But Great Britain gained time. While agreeing to abstain 
from exercising jurisdiction over the territory, she hesitated not to 
violate this contract. Sir Howard Douglas, as governor of New 
Brunswick, in 1824, gave licences to cut the timber, and assumed 
_Jurisdiction over it. Our government protested against these pro- 
ceedings, as extracts from public documents will show. 


From President's message, December 4, 1827. 

“While these questions [boundary, &c,] have been pending, inci- 
dents have occurred of conflicting pretensions and of dangerous cha- 
racter upon the territory itself in dispute between the two nations. 
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By a common understanding between the governments, tt was agreed 
that no exercise of exclusive jurisdiction by either party, while the ne- 

jation was pending, should change the question of right to be defi- 
nitively settled.” 


Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, to Mr. Vaughan, British Minister, 
November 17, 1827. 


After reciting instances of British jurisdiction on the Aroostook 
River, Mr. Clay concluded his note in these words :—“ The proceed- 
ings which it discloses being incompatable with the rights of the United 
States, at variance with that forbearance and moderation which, # has 
been understood between us were to be mutually observed, and exhibiting 
the exercise of rigorous acts of authority within the disputed territory, 
which could only be justified by considering it as constituting an in- 
contestible part of the British dominions, I have to request such ex- 
planations as the occasion calls for.” Subsequently Maine was ousted 
of all jurisdiction. 


Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of eeat to Governor Smith, March 18, 


“‘T am instructed by the President to express his desire that, while 
the matter is under deliberation, no steps may be taken by the State 
of Maine, with regard to the disputed territory, which might be cal- 
culated to interrupt or embarrass the action of the executive branch 
of the government npon the subject.” 


Mr. Livingston, Secretary of State, to Governor Smith, October 5, 
1831. 


“Tn directing me to make this communication, the President has 
instructed me to ask for such information on the subject as you may 
possess, and to add the expression of his earnest wish that no mea- 
sures may be taken by the State authorities that will change the state 
of things, before the whole subject can be acted upon at the ensuing 
session of Congress.” 


Same to same, October 21, 1831, in reference to a note to the British 
Chargé d’ Affatres. 

‘You will observe the extreme desire of the Executive of the 
United States to conform with scrupulous good faith to the arrange- 
ment made with the Minister of Great Britain for preserving the state 
of things as it then existed on both sides until a final disposition 
could be made of the question.” 


‘Governor Smith to Mr. Livingston, November 10, 1831. 


‘“‘Tn your last letter I am informed that an arrangement was made 
with the Minister of Great Britain for preserving the state of things 
as it then existed on both sides, until a final disposition could be made 
of the question, and that the arrangement was communicated to me. 
I can only state in reply, that until your last letter no notice of such 
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‘an arrangement was ever received by me, and no copy of it can be 
found among the archives of this State. Though allusion is made to 
such an arrangement in the correspondence between Mr. Clay, former 
Secretary of State, and my predecessor, the late Governor Lincoln, it 
was then stated to have been violated by the British authorities. 

; During the whole progress of this negotiation Maine has 
continued respectfully but decidedly to remonstrate against proceed- 
ings directly involving her rights and interests as a State, and to 
which her assent was never requested. She contends that the United 
States have not the power, by the federal Constitution, to alienate, by 
negotiation or otherwise, any portion of the territory of a State with- 
out the consent of such State. She opposed the submission of the 
question to arbitration.” 

The ascertainment of the line of boundary in the manner provided 
for in the treaty of Ghent was exhausted by the reference to an ar- 
biter and the rejection of his award. The only mode left for carrying 
out the treaty was the appointment of a new commission and the run- 
ning out of the line. Great Britain declared this to be impossible, 
and so pertinacious was Great Britain in insisting on holding on to 
the territory, that our government was induced to enter into negotia- 
tions for its purchase. It is a source of mortification to an American 
citizen to read the correspondence and to observe the paltry quibbles 
and silly subterfuges by which, for years, our government was deluded 
and led off from the question in issue, till at last the unthinking mass 
of the people of the country got tired of the dispute, and favoured a 
settlement on any terms. In all her negotiations the British govern- 
ment kept this one idea in view; to use the language of her Minister 
at Washington, Sir C. R. Vaughan, of July 4, 1838, to Lord Palmer- 
ston :—“ Great Britain must contend for ever for an uninterrupted 
communication by the usual and accustomed road between Halifax 
and Quebec.—(Parliamentary Papers, p, 36). 

Our government proposed new lines of boundary, for the sake of 
peace. It offered to treat on other matters in connection. This in- 
spired England with courage, and our national government finally 
listened to proposals for “a conventional line.” 

Maine was offered one million acres of land in Michigan by Gene- 
ral Jackson’s cabinet, selected by her and located in a square form, in 
ease she would submit to the award of the Dutch King. This offer 
she declined, and by resolutions unanimously adopted, called on the 
federal government to run and mark the boundary line.—(See resolu- 
tions of 1 Maine, of March 25, 1837.) Great Britain renewed her 
demand for a conventional line. On the 28th of April, 1835, Mr. 
Forsyth, United States Secretary of State, informs Mr. Vaughan, the 
British Minister, “that the President does not possess the power to 
establish a conventional boundary without the consent of the State of 
Maine.”—Parliamentary Papers, p. 83.) 

Lord Palmerston, in his reply of November 19, 1837, daunted by 
nothing, notices this statement of the rights of Maine, and combats 
it to avoid giving an answer to the distinct proposal made by Mr, 
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Forsyth for a new commission “to trace out the line.” The proposal 
made by our government, “that a commission of exploration and sur- 
vey should be appointed for that purpose,” is evaded and finally de- 
clined. Lord Palmerston proposes the removal of “ the constitutional 
difficulties” by “a new agreement for a conventional line.” and says, 
“‘s¢ would be indispensable that the State of Maine should be un 
assenting party to the arrangement.” —(Ib. p. 98.) 

Maine, secing the stripping and wasting of her lands, renewed her 
request year after year. Our government would do nothing. New 
Brunswick, without any shadow or pretence of title to the territory, 
lying as it did west of the due north line from the St. Croix, which 
had always been the western limit of the territory of Nova Scotia, 
and in later times of New Brunswick, was giving permits to cut the 
timber, appointed a warden over it, and hesitated not to grant titles to 
the land. 

Maine sought to protect the territory from spoliation by force in 
1838 and 1839, dnd brought on what is known as the Aroostook war. 
The general government then interposed its paramount authority, and 
forced Maine to retire from the territory, or encounter a war with the 
United States. 

Great Britain achieved her object. She made Maine the party on 
one side, and the government of the United States the nominal party 
for her benefit on the other, ready to agree to any terms that could be 
extorted from Maine. 

Mr. Webster found the controversy thus made up when he became 
Secretary of State in 1841. de was not inclined to regard it in any 
other light than as one belonging to Maine, rather than one affecting 
the highest interests and honour of the nation. The country demanded 
at his hands a settlement of the question, for which task no one of his 
predecessors had been equal. His great power, and his vast influence 
over the minds of the people of New England, alone enabled him to 
force a settlement of the dispute. The general government during all 
the previous negotiations, had declined to look at its merits, and de- 
mand a settlement on the ground of title, and face England on the true 
issuc, though the Senate had declared the title of Maine “clear and 
unquestionable.” 

Maine, deserted by the national administration, was forced to yield 
to the demands of power, or wage war single handed for her rights, 
not only against the British government and her colonies, but against 
the government of the federal Union. She was, in this way, robbed 
of 5,012 square miles (3,207,180 acres) of territory, larger in extent 
than the State of Connecticut, or rather forced to yield it; dispose 
of it for the paltry sum of 300,000 dollars, a sum not one tenth the 
value of the timber taken off the territory by provincial trespassers. 

Great Britain would, no doubt, have paid millions sterling for the 
acquisition of this territory, but such an idea as making a bargain for 
money never entcred the minds of the people of Maine. They knew 
the value of the territory,—for it was covered with timber; its rich 
soil and favourable position for purposes of settlement; and its mili- 
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tary importance to the country, and they scorned the idea of making 
money out of it by a surrender. In the heated secret debates of the 
legislature of Maine, on the proposal of General Jackson to pay the 
value of the land taken by the Dutch King’s award, no man ever dared 
to raise the suggestion of making money out of the question. He 
would have been for ever execrated as a traitor. The feeling through- 
out Maine was universal, that it was a crime to sell it; parting with 
an invaluable military outpost would be a political offence, akin to the 
treason of Arnold. The United States government, with the same 
reason, might, as they believed, give up by treaty, and surrender the 
right to levy duties on imports, to appease the commercial cupidity of 
Great Britain. 

To make a show of title, England, after 1817, set up a claim to, 
and exercised jurisdiction over, the entire St. Jolin basin, including 
that part of Maine lying west of the due north line from the source of 
the St. Croix, containing 12,027 square miles, equal to 7,697,280 
acres, though she only wanted a military road across it. The treaty 
of Washington gave 5,012 square milds of this territory to England, 
and left 7,015 square miles to Maine, equal to 4,489,600 acres, from 
all which the more valuable timber had been taken off. 


(To be continued. ) 


DartmMovurH Harsour AND ITS IMPROVEMENTS. 


The harbour proper of Dartmouth may be considered as included 
within o line drawn East and West (true) from Kingswear Castle to 
St. Petrox Church, and extending in a North and South direction for 
rather more than two miles: the average width between the shores 
being about one fourth of a mile. The depth is considerable, there 
being in the outer portion of the harbonr one eighth of a mile in 
width with from 24 to 66 feet, and at some points between 70 and 80 
feet of water; whilst in the inner portion, lying to the North of 
Kineswear, there is » width of nearly one eighth of a mile with a 
depth for the most part from 8 to 30 feet, and in a few cases some- 
what more, at dead low water of ordinary springs. 

The anchorage is good holding ground, and trum the configuration 
of the shores and the great height and Pata el of the surrounding 
hills, the inner portion is completely landlocked, and affords admirable 
shelter from every wind, without any sea wave whatever. It is a 
most valuable natural Harbour of Refuge, and is largely used as such, 
as well as a port of call for “ orders.” 

In all ordinary weather vessels may enter during the period of 
flood tide and leave during the ebb, or with strong leading winds 
they may enter or leave independently of tide. But with strong foul 
winds entering or leaving is found to be a matter not so easy for sail- 
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ing vessels, and the assistance of a steam tug under these circum- 
stances is necessary. With such assistance, however, vessels enter 
and leave regardless of the state of the tide, as there is ample depth 
of water for the largest class of merchantmen at dead low water. 
There is at present a steam tug at Dartmouth, whose rate for towing 
vessels in or out of harbour is twopence per ton, a charge which is 

quite just and reasonable. 

It has been said that Dartmouth is at present what is called a 
“blind harbour,” the meaning of which applied to this port is, that 
it is not easy to make out or discover, and this arises from the narrow 
entrance, the general similarity of the cliffs on either side, and the 
absence of any special or remarkable feature close to it. The remark, 
however, does not apply to vessels at any great distance, as the pecu- 
liar configuration of Rens Head, which is about five miles on the 
N.E., and the great projection into the channel of the Start Point, 
which is seven and a half nautical miles on the 8.W., will always en- 
able the mariner when working up or down Channel by day in ordi- 
nary clear weather to shape a good course for Start Bay, in the 
north-eastern part of which Dartmouth is situated, and the first class 
revolving light on Start Point serves equally as a guide by night. 
But it is by vessels coming in from the southward and south-eastward, 
when within about ten"miles of the land, that at present difficulty is 
experienced in discovering the entrance of Dartmouth Harbour, and 
this it is proposed to remove by some of the works which we are now 
about to describe. 

They consist of the erection of a new lighthouse on the Kingswear 
shore, the blasting of the Pin Rock, and the erection of a day beacon 
on the eastern shore of the harbour, of the expediency of which there 
can be no question whatever as the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House have given their full approval of these works, and the advantages 
which will be derived from them when completed will be the greatly 
increased facilities which they will afford to vessels taking the harbour 
either by day or night. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Elder Brethren, the lighthouse will show a green light on the S.W. 
side of the line of channel, and a red on the N.E. side, the fairway 
being shown by a white light between them. The turning point up 
the harbour will also be marked by a gas lamp showing green on the 
S.W. and red on the N.E. and white in the fairway, the white light 
part cig until the Gun Point Shoal can be cleared. Both the 
lighthouse and the day beacon are substantial stone structures, the 
works having been performed by contract, and the masonry in each 
far advanced, as the commissioners are desirous of bringing these 
works into use as early as possible during the coming winter, which 
is obviously most desirable. The ground at the base of the beacon, 
which is on high land above the outer Froward Point, is about 500 
feet above the sea, and from base to summit when completed the bea- 
con itself will be 80 feet, and will form an admirable day mark, and 
the site both for this and the lighthouse are well chosen and have 
been approved by the Trinity House. 
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Instead of whitening the Mew Stone, as p d by the commis- 
sioners, we would rather that a portion of the Shorter Rock, which is 
only about 150 yards to the westward, be so treated. This rock is 
about 60 feet above high water mark, and should be whitened on the 
face which lies E.N.E. and W.S.W., for a breadth of 50 or 60 feet 
from high water mark to the summit. The southern face of the light 
tower at Kingswear and the East face of the building at Dartmouth, 
where the gas lamp will be placed for showing the turning point of 
the harbour, should also be painted with alternate white and black (or 
red) bands, to make them more distinguishable as day marks. 

- The removal of the Pin Rock down to the level of at least four 
fathoms below low water at ordinary spring tides must be regarded 
as an essential feature in the proposed improvements at Dartmouth, 
and a recent accurate series of soundings which has been obtained on 
it, shows that this shoal or patch of rock is about 200 feet in length, 
measuring from East to West, and 140 feet from North to South. 
That there are also two points or pinnacles, over the easternmost of 
which there is 15 feet of water at low water of ordinaryspring tides, 
‘and 21 feet over the westernmost point or pinnacle. To lower the Pin 
Rock to such an extent as that no portion of it shall have less than 
four fathoms of water at low water spring tides, it is ascertained 
will require the removal of about 70 cubic yards, and it further ap- 
pears that the quantity necessary to be removed between the 4 and 5 
fathom lines, would be about 600 cubic yards or more. Samples 
of the rock were obtained by a diver, from an examination of which 
it ahi that it is not of the same character as those on and adjoin- 
ing the shores on either side of the harbour entrance, since the sam- 
ples taken from different parts of the rock prove that it belongs to 
the trap formation, and is very hard, whereas the rocks along the 
shores belong to the “clay slate” formation. 

In addition to the above there will also be constructed a quay and 
jetty within the harbour, the advantage to be derived from which 
when completed is the great facility which will be afforded to vessels 
for eee and taking in cargoes directly into or from the rail- 
way trucks, which will be brought along the jetty and wharf. The 
northern face of the jetty, as deaipaad, will have 21* feet depth of 
water at low water of spring tides, and the other part of the wharfage 
about 7 feet at low water of springs, which will be a great accommo- 
dation to fishing and other small craft. 

These improvements are all that Dartmouth can require to finish 
what nature has done for the harbour: such abundance of depth is a 
quality rarely found, and this Dartmouth has both inside and out, 
with the only drawback of the 15 feet danger off its entrance which 
it appears may be easily removed if not easily avoided, and with 
marks by day and the light by night, it will we believe be rendered 
one of the most accessible es it undoubtedly is the safest of all the 
ports which we possess in the Channel, applicable alike both to mer- 
cantile and Saal purposes. 


* This may and probably will be increased to 26 feet or more, if found ne- 
cessary, by dredging. 
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At Home anv Annoap:—A Foreigner’s Account of us. 
|(Continued from p. 474.) 


The great establishment which bears the name of the Bank of 
England extends over a piece of ground bounded by four streets. In 
one of these, Lothbury, is a long line of building which we may call 
the back front of the bank. Tere there is the large door of a wide 
entrance, studded thickly with heads of large iron knobs, the door 
being fixed in a stone archway with an iron grating behind it fitted to 
two solid iron folding doors. At the inner side of this archway is a 
second iron grating, and beyond it an open court, facing which is a 
third iron grating, closed and doubled to a certain height with strong 
sheets of iron. In the thickness between these are narrow wickets, or 
a sort of recess, from which soldiers behind the gratings could fire on 
a crowd of assailants without being in any way exposed. This ar- 
rangement was made at the time of the chartist movement. In Eng- 
land state reforms being all effected by legal means, it might have been 
easily supposed that the object of the chartists was plunder. This 
third grating is the protection of a second court, covered over at a 
good height with glass. Some conveyances which, judging from the 
strong horses attached to them and the impressions of their wheels on 
the roadway, must have been very heavy, entered from time to time 
by the two archways into this second court, where they stopped before 
a door over which appeared “ Bullion Office.” 

The English give the name of Bullion to gold and silver in any 
other condition than that of money. These conveyances, in fact, de- 
posited at the door of this office some white wooden boxes which con- 
tained the metal. As may be supposed, the public is excluded from 
this court, and any one having admission either on account of busi- 
ness or by special permission, on entering finds himself in a glass roofed 
passage, where right and left of him he sees large rooms with high 
arched windows, 8 profound silence prevailing. In the room to the 
left of the door the ingots of gold are received, weighed, and verified. 
In fact, the Bank of England is required by law to purchase gold of 
standard purity, which gencrally costs £3 17a. 9d. the ounce. When 
tle Californian and Australian discoveries were made, rt was said that 
the value of gold would soon fall. Since 1848 nearly 160 millions of 
pounds sterling have been added to the riches of Europe and America; 
but the predictions of the economists have not yet been realized. Did 
they consider well the state of the case? First, the manufactures in 
which gold is employed are always on the increase, and then there are 
the very few places in which it is found on the surface of our globe, 
and in consequence of this last condition, geologists have never joined 
the opinions of economists on the future depreciation of gold. But 
the gold of the Bank, wherever it may come from, and in whatever 
form it may be, is first as a measure of precaution weighed on its re- 
ceipt at the bank. It is quite true that there are means of determining 
the quality of it,—the method adopted of doing this is to cut off a 
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piece of an ingot and assay it: but even in this way fraud might not 
be avoided. The ends of the ingot might be pure and still the middle 
of it might not be so. And therefore to avoid all chance of deception 
(for a very serious business this would be) the bank finds it necessary 
to melt down all the gold and silver that is brought there. This very 
delicate operation, which requires a furnace and chemical applications, 
is not performed at the bank itself, but is entrusted to a distinet set of 
workmen of an establishment in London, known by the name of gold 
melters and refiners. 

This same street of Lothbury, which runs along the back of the 
bank, contains a little alley called Founders Court. As often happens, 
the name remains although the origin of it is unknown, and being in 
the vicinity of the bank would imply that it was formerly the resort of 
founders; but there are none there now. ‘There are only three great 
establishments of this kind in all London, which are those of Roths- 
child, Browne and Wingram, and Johnson and Matthey. These are 
in reference to the Bank of England, for there are others, and espe- 
cially in Clerkenwell, where many more applications are made with it 
and it is prepared for the goldsmiths. The foundry of Rothschild is 
far more considerable than either of the others, but as it only employs 
foreigners, it may be as well to confine ourselves to an English house. 
On visiting that of Messrs. Browne and Wingran, gold refiners for 
the Bank of England, in company with one of the chiefs of the Bul- 
lion Office, I was enabled to pick up some information on the subject 
of gold. We proceeded across a number of streets to Wood Street, 
encumbered by carts and drays discharging merchandise by means of 
cranes into warehouses. Over our heads there were always clouds of 
pigeons flying about in spite of the smoke, no doubt waiting for the 
conclusion of business, when they might descend to their repast on the 
corn spilt here and there by the feeding of the horses. This flight of 
nature if so they may be called, is soon over, and we found ourselves 
in Wood Street, one entirely dedicated to commerce, but at the corner 
of which at Cheapside stands a large tree, which shelters, in spite of 
everything, a cold empty court, which was formerly a cemetery. It is 
for the antiquaries to reckon the number of trees, here veritable pro- 
digies in their way, that have survived, one scarcely knows how, the 
deluge of population in the city of London, in spite of the smoke of 
factories along with the progress of bricks and mortar, disputing 
always for every inch of ground. 

We entered a large doorway, where no name appeared and nothing 
to indicate what it was, and found ourselves in the middle of a court 
in which, in the midst of some stone steps, stands a pump, which looked 
like a gaslight pedestal. And here we saw before us three passages, 
on the left a common looking house which seemed to be a Methodist 
ehapel, on which appeared in distinct characters, “ No Admittance,” 
and on its right those of “ Counting-house,” and it was by this door 
we entered what the English call the premises. 

The counting-house, which is literally where the accounts of the 
establishment are kept, is an old large room, tolerably lighted, with 
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wooden steps, tables, and a kind of circular counter, behind which were 
the operatives. But what most attracts the attention on entering is the 
number of scales of all sizes and capacities, for in the business of gold 
and silver it is necessary to have the most exact instruments even to a 
scruple. Nor would the nuggets of gold lying about here and there 
in a kind of negligent profusion fail soon to claim the attention. The 
master refiner, a most intelligent and amiable gentleman, immediately 
volunteered to initiate me into the secrets of the establishment, when 
from the counting-house we passed to a place called the safe or trea- 
sury. This is a sort of arch roofed chamber in which the gold and 
silver is collected, and here are riches that would set even Crossus 
himeelf longing ; massive ingots of silver, far too heavy for one to lift, 
and masses of gold as well as dust in the condition in which it has 
come from the boxes in which it crossed the ocean. The work here 
consists of three kinds, each confined to a separate department: there 
is the melting room, the refining room where the lead or copper is 
separated from the metals, and the parting room, that in which the 
gold is separated from the silver and this from the gold. We will first 
look at the foundry. 

This is a large handsome room with floor and roof of iron and brick 
walls, and what when outside of it we considered was a chapel; but 
the interior has much more resemblance to those condemned places to 
which Methodist preachers often condemn their auditory. At any 
rate it may be safely called the purgatory of the precious metals. In 
this melting room there are twenty-two furnaces, which burn coke, 
and when they are all in operation 32,000 ounces of silver or gold are 
undergoing the process. At the time of our visit there were nuggets 
of gold which had been in the exhibition of 1862, one with another 
weighing 200 ounces, and these were from Australia; and at the same 
time there wero masses of silver there some of which had been previ- 
ously broken by a steam hammer, the weight of which was 12 tons. 
The gold nugget’was first placed in a clay pot or crucible. These 
pots are made in all sizes, but of the same form nearly, and are ranged 
by hundreds on their smoky shelves along the whole length of the 
room. Then the iron doors which shut up the ovens were opened, 
and a fire in each was seen of. so powerful a brilliancy that the eye 
could scarcely withstand it; the crucible is placed in this fire, and as 
soon as the metal becomes in a state of fusion a workman with an iron 
instrument skims the surface of the boiling metal, be it gold or silver. 
This scum of gold is still precious; it is carefully preserved and un- 
dergoes a washing process for removing the valuable portions from it. 
In about twenty minutes, the face of the melted gold (for that is the 
expression of the refiners) shows clear, and the light of it is so vivid 
that the workmen only can look at it, but strangers are more inclined 
to contemplate it through the medium of a violet coloured glass, similar 
to that used in an eclipse of the sun. However, the workman has a 
mould prepared terminating in a point, and after throwing a little black 
powder on the luminous surface of the metal, he takes the crucible 
from the fire with pincers, and pours the liquid metal into the mould. 
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It is then carried into another room to be cooled by being immersed in 
water, and in three or four minutes is brought back to the foundry, 
(for gold soon cools,) but it changes colour while doing so—from red 
it has become yellow. Gold generally requires to be melted several 
times, and to have borax applied to it before the extraneous matter 
can be separated from it entirely ; but here the general process only is 
mentioned. 

As to silver, this goes through much the same process, only it is 
generally melted in much larger quantity and in deeper pots. On the 
day of my visit to the establishment there was in the fire a crucible 
already heated, into which were thrown some old Spanish coins, and 
which gave a elear harmonious sound in falling. The workman had 
prepared a mould, in the inside of which he scattered some powdered 
chalk, as a cook would use flour, then taking the crucible from the fire 
neatly, a stream of liquid fire ran from it, and the mould being after- 
wards overturned, the workmen with large pincers laid a large mass 
2 burning silver on the iron table, from which went forth scintillations 
of fire. 

Next to the melting room is another in which silver is refined, and 
is called the refining room, in which there is a reverberating furnace, 
® name given by the workmen toa large furnace so constructed that 
the flame reacts on the metal exposed in it. The mouth of this fur- 
nace when lighted presents a beautiful sight; for some moments no- 
thing but a rushing of fire and flame, at others, on the contrary, the 
liquid metal is seen like the surface of a lake under a light breeze, with 
the whiteness that would be imparted by moonlight to its gentle waves. 
This serves to separate the silver from the lead and copper, which 
drips into a compartment under the furnace. We have said where the 
gold comes from, but whence comes the silver? It would seem that 
nine tenths of this metal that comes to England is from South America 
and Mexico. But Great Britain produces thirty millions of ounces of 
silver from her own mines, thanks to acience for the method of sepa- 
rating it from the inferior metals, The refining process then is an 
operation for purifying the metals. 

One of the principal sources of profit in the business of the refiner 
consists besides in extracting the gold from the silver or the silver 
from the gold, and in this respect he works on his own account. For 
instance, he buys the ore in the metal market, for which he pays more 
than the current price, intending to make up the difference by his 
means of separating the two metals. This is a delicate operation, in. 
‘which the resources of chemistry are employed. in the parting room. 
This is lighted from a glass roof and contains gas furnaces reeembling 
thoee of oil, but each of which, known in England by the name of 
retort, is formed of platinum, and costs each about a thousand pounds 
sterling. It is true that they have the good quality of being most 
enduring, for after the work of ten years they are as good as on the 
first day of use.—One must not suppose therefore that they practice 
themaxim of doing nothing for a long life: the impure silver 
is being continually spilled on gold ore, and this on an amalgam of 
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nitric acid, while a thousand jets of flame are acting on the bottom of 
the vase. Instead of this nitric acid sulphuric acid might be used 
more economically, but it is interdicted in the city of London for sani- 
tary reasons. Mr. Rothschild, whose establishment is on Tower Hill, 
uses sulphuric instead of nitric. The liquid is soon in a state of ebul- 
lition, and after a certain interval of time one of the first results is a 
divorce between the gold and silver. ‘The gold fails into a lower re- 
servoir of the retort in the form of grains, with a brownish colour, 
not to be mistaken by experienced eyes. There remains then the 
silver water, that is to say, the nitric acid in which the silver is in a 
state of suspension. This water is thrown into large troughs, and the 
part of the refiner is now to detect the silver, which to a certain extent 
disappears in the liquid. It is a business of several days, but the pro- 
gress of separation may be detected gradually going forward by which 
the metal and the acid are recovering their natural conditions. The 
first troughs to receive the liquid, show a murky green colour, the surface 
of it being covered with a thick froth, which froth, of a nasty appear- 
ance, contains the dissolved silver. After three or four days this same 
water becomes azure and transparent, something like that used by 
washerwomen when they blue the washed things. Slight pieces of 
froth appear here and there on the surface, and copper plates being 
introduced into the fluids, produce a galvanic action, and throw the 
silver into the bottom of the trough. There may be in each of these 
tubs 800 ounces of silver, or, I may say, of silver slime, for the most 
valuable metal next to gold appears up to this part of the process as a 
dirty substance from which little might be expected. In fact, the 
refiner’s art consists in worrying the metal in all possible ways; he 
changes it into water, into slime, into crystal or salt. I have seen in 
a neighbouring outhouse the result of each of these metamorphoses, 
and among others on a kind of tray a dry powder of a dull gravel co- 
lour spread over it, at which I could not help exclaiming, ‘“ You don’t 
mean to say that is silver?” I hope so, answered the master refiner 
with a smile, otherwise I should be a great sufferer! It was, indeed, 
silver of the purest kind, and only required to be passed through the 
fire to prove it. 

These establishments require a very considerable capital. Not sa- 
tisfied with refining gold and silver for others, the master refiner pur- 
chases for himself and works on his own account. The establishment 
of Wood Street employs twenty-eight workmen: it was formerly the 
custom of the house to employ only Welchmen, but this has been de- 
parted from, and the workmen are from any where, but they are always 
a race of men distinguished for their stature, well formed, and of Cy- 
clopean proportions. They work generally in blue jackets, brown 
paper caps, and thick gloves to defend the hands from the heat of the 
fire, and there has never been an instance of any portion of the metals 
perpetually before them being improperly abstracted, an honesty of 
character which is considered most important. Most of them receive 
something less than two guineas per week. It would seem that the 
habit of seeing gold and silver flowing through their hands produces 
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an indifference towards it. A portion of the metals goes from the 
foundry into commercial hands, as for the purposes of the arts two 
million five hundred thousand pounds sterling are said to be employed 
annually, while in France not more than one million sterling is thus 
employed. Buta very much larger amount of gold and silver goes 
from the establishment to the Bank of England. 

The ingots marked with certain figures which declare their identity, 
are received at the Bullion Office of the Bank of England, where they 
are weighed afresh in the most unerring scales, and such is the sensi- 
tiveness of these machines, that a morsel of paper not larger than the 
palm of the hand thrown into either balance will turn it. The quality 
of the gold is next tested; and when all the ingots have gone through 
these proofs they are placed on a truck and conveyed to one of the 
vaults of the bank. These vaults with their stone passages branch 
off from each other like the subterranean galleries in the crypt of a 
Romish church. Gas lights burn there all day and mingle their light 
occasionally with that of the sun. In these arched passages what the 
ancients used to call the sun solidified also shines. The trucks in their 
characteristic form are here seen on which the bullion is carried, but 
‘now ranged along the wall and loaded with their massive ingots, which 
by their form and thickness resemble bricks of gold. What these 
obscure carriages have transferred from one part to another in the way 
of riches is almost incalculable. On the day when I visited these 
places attended by Mr. Alfred Latham, the Governor of the Bank, there 
were one hundred enormous ingots in each truck, representing the 
value of 80,000 pounds sterling, and I counted in one recess only 
twelve of these trucks similarly laden. One need not be astonished 
then at the iron gratings or the other means of safety for the exterior 
as well as the interior of these casemates of gold. But if tradition is 
to be credited, (which it must be added the officers of the Bullion 
Office do not admit, ) even all these precautionary measures have failed 
to afford security, and many years have not added proof to a circum- 
stance said to have occurred, which is thus related :-— 

The directors of the bank one day received an anonymous letter 
telling them that some one had found the means of penetrating into 
the part where the bullion was kept. This was looked upon as a mys- 
tification to which no attention was paid. A second letter followed, 
and afterwards a third, in which the writer proposed to meet the di- 
rectors in the bullion room at any hour which they might name. The 
most lively curiosity was excited and an answer was sent to their 
strange correspondent by the channel which he had named, and the 
time of midnight was appointed. Accordingly, persons deputed by 
the directors, with lanterns in hand, repaired to the place to wait the 
result of the mystery. At the appointed hour a subterranean noise 
was heard. Some flags of the massive stone pavement were lifted and 
a map appeared from them. He stated that he had possessed the 
secret of an old water course which ran under the room, and by means 
of it he had formed a passage. His statement was verified, and he 
was rewarded for his honesty for having found this defect from which 
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he might have largely profited. But now such discoveries are not 
possible: there is no subterranean conduit, and at night a guard of 
soldiers and policemen watch like the dragon of old this modern golden 
fleece. 

For what purpose is the bullion destined which sleeps in the Bank 
of England? Sleep is the proper word, I think, for as yet it has done 
nothing else, and besides it is surrounded by silent twilight, like a 
millionaire to sleep in its chamber. But one day or other it will be 
sent to the Mint to be converted into pieces of money. The bank, in 
fact, serves as the intermediate establishment between the gold mer- 
chant and the ancient company of money makers who belonged to the 
government. Is then the intervention of the bank in this respect ne- 
cessary? By no means. The proprietors of the bullion can go to the 
Mint at any time. In so doing they have the slight advantage of 
three halfpence for every ounce of gold coined, for the bank pays three 
pounds seventeen ‘shillings and nine pence the ounce, and the Mint 
takes it at three pounds seventeen shillings and ten pence halfpenny. 
But they must attend several days previous to coining the sovereigns, 
and following up the maxim that time is money, they find it the more 
to their advantage to receive the bank notes immediately in exchange 
for their ingots. The Bank of England then purchases nearly all the 
gold which is to be made into money, and according to its wants applies 
to the Royal Mint. ; 

As late as 1806 it was at the Tower of London that the duties of 
the mint were carried on. But the government finding that the kind 
of work could not be properly developed in the limited space of a for- 
tress under the further disadvantages of military routine, resolved on 
separating these two branches of the public service. The building 
now called the Royal Mint was finished about 1811, from the plans af 
Johnson and Smirke. It is a stone building of three stories in the 
Greek style of architecture more or less, with two wings and a deco- 
rated colonnade, bearing the arms of Great Britain in front. The 
present building called the Mint has preserved from its ancestor certain 
relations with the Tower of London, the sombre mass of which, stand- 
ing before it, is flanked with bastions and crowned with pieces of arti 
lery, which slyly command the corner between the slopes of the para- 
pete. Such vicinity evidently shows that it is preserved in case of 
assistance being required from it. To the left, a person standing with 
his baok to the Mint has the principal entrance to the St. Catherine’s 
Docks, the massive and high surrounding wall of which is prolonged 
‘with interminable monotony along an endiess street: and to his right 
stands a gin palace, with all the pomp and tinsel embellishment for 
which these establishments are celebrated. Iron grating doors open 
to two entrances of the establishment, one of .which, attended by a 
policeman and a sentry, admits the persons employed in the Mint; the 
other, which is always closed, has the guard of soldiers near it. But 
to have an idea of the extent of the building and its offices one must 
turn down the lane to the left, which leads to the back. Here one 
enters at once into one of the lowest and most questionable neighbour- 
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heods of London, called Mint Street, formed of old wooden houses of 
two or threo storeys, with angular roofs, separated by damp narrow 
alleys, the lower rooms, with dirty half glazed windows, answering for: 
cellars or anything else, some of which, according to the notice on a 
sign board, are shops of bleaching establishments. I would not say 
what might be the colour of the linen that could issue from such 
places; but certain it is that the cellars themselves stand much in need 
of bleaching. One of the most dismal places about them is St. Peter’s 
Court. Here, seated by the doorways, may be seen the aged, immove- 
able as statues, and paralysed, veritable specimens of decaying human- 
ity, along with the younger tribes, vegetating in dirt, with pale disco- 
loured faces, like flowers without the light, and women whose features 
bear none of the inroads of time, but which are nevertheless clouded by 
the veil of sadness. With all this, there are children sprawling in the 
dirt or seated in groups on the pavement of eight or ten together, 
playing with broken pieces of crockery. This court is limited in its 
whole length by a high wall, above which are high brick buildings, 
belonging to the Mint, and separating the extreme of riches from that 
of indigence. 

Very few visitors take the trouble to go round this building. Sup- 
plied with a written order from the Master of the Mint, they generally 
enter it from Tower Hill, and follow a paved pathway over a grass plot, 
which leads to the hall of the building. Here the visitor writes his 
name in a book. and is then conducted into the establishment by guides, 
who have the tact to make any one believe that he has seen everything 
when he has seen nothing nor had anything explained to him. There 
seems to be a kind of mystery hanging over coinage, and it is. to the 
obliging attention of the director that I have been enabled to raise a 
corner of the veil. Formerly pieces of money were made by hand, 
and by means of the hammer pieces of gold and silver were beaten to 
the proper thickness. From these square pieces were cut that had 
then to be rounded; then these were placed between dies containing 
the effigy in reverse and the lettering which it was desired they should 
have on each side. The blow of a hammer then gave them the im- 
pression on both sides, and hence the expression to beat money. One 
of these ancient dies was found some years ago in Westminster Abbey, 
and lodged in the Mint, where it remains as a curiosity. But now it 
is no longer beaten, it is stamped. As far back as 1623, a French 
workman, named Briot, invented a machine for making money by 
hand, but very imperfectly ; he proposed it to his government, but as 
it was not adopted, he passed across the Channel to England, where 
he met with a favourable reception. He was appointed manager in 
chief, and his machine was erected at the Royal Mint, then in the 
Tower of London. For about forty years there then began a contest 
between the coining press and the hammer, to which recourse was 
occasionally had. However, in about 1662, the former prevailed, and 
from this period English coining made rapid progress in what may be 
considered the form and neatness of the work. From 1806 to 1811 
the art of coining was still further improved by machinery, which is 
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at present in use at the Mint, and known by the name of the inventor 
as Boulton’s machinery. But it is not that the modern system has 
rendered great assistance to the art of coining in that light only, it has 
done so especially in the rapidity with which it is performed. And 
such is the power of the mechanical means now at the disposal of the 
Mint, that a piece of gold of the value of £50,000 sterling may be 
received in the evening at the Mint in the shape of bullion, and to- 
morrow it will reappear as sovereigns. 

The treatment which that piece of gold has received in the interval 
from the hands of workmen and the action of machinery I Icarnt by a 
walk through the establishment. On leaving the ante-room the visitor 
finds himself in a large square court, enclosed by high brick walls, the 
monotonous yellow colour of which contrasts with the back of the 
building, which is of stone. The pavement of this court is intersected 
in various directions by tramways of iron, let into the ground, for the 
transfer of the little waggons with their loads of gold in sacks. He 
has here before him three departments, the names of which give a 
good idea of the general division of the work: the first is the melting 
house ; the second, the rolling house, and the third, the coining press 
house. Following these in their natural order, we take the first, where- 
in the gold once more undergoes the process of fire. 


( To be continued. ) 


As an interesting extract connected with this subject, the following 
is from “the Science of the Gold Question” :—The following are the 
most famous nuggets of Victoria, mentioned by the colony’s historian : 
the Dascomb nugget, found January, 1852, weighing 27-8 Ib.; a - 
second nugget, found September, 1852, weighing 28,4, lb.; and pre- 
sented to the Queen ; a third nugget, found October, 1852, weighing 
47,%; Ib.; the Sarah Sands nugget, found January 1, 1853, weighing 
13444 lb.; the Blanch Barkly nugget, found August 27, 1857, weigh- 
ing 145,4, lb.; the Welcome nugget, found June 11, 1858, weighing 
184.2, lb. troy. This large lump was found at Ballarat, at a depth of 
180 feet in the drift. It was firet sold at Ballarat for £10,500, and 
was subsequently resold for £9,325 or £4 4s 11d per ounce. It was 
finally melted in London, November, 1859. Until the discovery of the 
Sarah Sands nugget, the great Russian mass found in the Ural in the 
year 1842, and weighing 964 lb. tory was the king of “pepitas,” as 
nuggets were generally called till the Australian and Californian word 
rendered the Spanish term obsolete. 


SCURVY AND ITs ANTIDOTES. 


It is said that our mercantile shipping are again suffering from that 
scourge of the sea, known of old by the name of Scurvy. Why are 
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not these things looked after by owners and captains? In former days 
the antidotes were not so well known as of late years. But we com-’ 
mend the following remarks and directions to their attention from the 
pen of an experienced medical gentleman on the subject. 

Two centuries ago scurvy was & common disease throughout all the 
northern countries of Europe. The writers, from whom we have 
derived accounts of it, agree in stating, that it generally showed itself 
towards the end of winter, or in the early part of spring, and that it: 
uniformly disappeared during summer and autumn; but that it was at 
the close of long and severe winters, or when the country had been: 
laid waste by war, and during long sieges, that its ravages were prin- 
cipally felt. 

As agriculture and gardening improved, scurvy became gradually 
less frequent, and we have witnessed its almost complete extinction, on 
land, as the influence of these arts has extended to the most remote 
parts of Europe and to the humblest classes. But, even in recent: 
times, there are instances, in which, under the peculiar circumstances 
I have specified, it has produced disastrous effects on shore, 

In the spring of 1795, it was general among the French soldiers in 
the army of the Alps; and in 1801, daring the siege of Alexandria, : 
it prevailed among the inhabitants and garrison to a most frightful 
extent. During the siege which was commenced by the English in 
May, and which lasted only to the end of August, 3,500 scorbutic 
patients were received into the military hospitals which the French 
bad established in that city. But it is not only in armies, and during 
sieges that we meet with even modern instances of scurvy arising on 
land. In the reports of the inepectors of prisons for the years 1836, 
1837-38, there is frequent mention of its occurrence ia our goals and: 

sons. 

a eee examples are sufficient toshow that scurvy.is not peculiar to 
sea-faring men; but it is, unquestionably, during long voyages that its 
fatal effects have been most felt, and its existence, as a prevalent dis- 
ease, tnaintained. 

The narratives of all our early navigators abound with descriptions 
of the frightful ravages of scurvy. Vasco de Gama, who first dis- 
eovered a passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, in 
1497, lost a hundred of his men, out of a hundred and sixty, by this 
distemper. — 

In the first voyage of the establishment of the East India Company: 
the equipment, consisting of four ships, with 480 men, sailed from 
England on the 2nd of April, 1600; and by the time they arrived at 
Saldanha, on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, there had died of 
Scurvy 105 men, ncarly one fourth of their complement. : 

The memorable expedition under Lord Anson, in 1740 and the four 
following years, offers another example of the mortality formerly occa- 
sioned by scurvy during long voyages. At the end of two years from 
their leaving England, the vessels engaged in the expedition had lost, 
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from this disease, a larger proportion than four in five of the original 
number of their crews. 

Scurvy continued to prevail in all the fleets of this country, until the 
year 1795, when an Admiralty order was firat given for furnishing 
the navy with a regular supply of lemon-juice, which had been long 
known to be a remedy for scurvy, and which some recent experiments 
had proved to be equally efficacious in preventing it. From this time 
we may date the extinction of scurvy in the British navy. It has, 
indeed shown itself on several occasions since, especially in some of the 
expeditions for the discovery of a north-west passage; but it has pre- 
vailed only in a slight degree, and has almost always been suppressed 
by an additional allowance of lemon-juice. . 

This happy result is far, however, from being realised in the com- 
mercial marine of this country, The means, which experience has 
proved to be of such certain efficacy, and which are so easily adopted, 
are in many instances neglected. In the space of a year and a half, 
nearly fiff) cases of scurvy have been admitted into the Seamen’s Hosa- 
pital, Dreadnought ; and from information obtained from these patients, 
I am led to estimate the number of sailors who have entered the port 
of London, affected with scurvy, during this period, at not less than 
double that number. The wretched condition of some of these men has 
convinced me, that the descriptions of the sufferings occasioned by. 
scurvy iu voyages of the early navigators, have not been exaggerated. 
Most of the cases of scurvy received into the Dreadnought are from 
vessels that have come from the Mauritius, Sidney, Ceylon, China, or 
some port in India. 

Causss or Scurvy.— Salt Provisions.—In consequence of the fre- 
quent occurrence of scurvy at sea, and on shore in persons whose diet, 
like that of sailors, consisted chiefly of salt meat, it was at one time 
supposed to be occasioned by excessive use of salt. A more extended 
view of the circumstances under which scurvy arises, is sufficient to. 
show that this opinion is erroneous. The history of the disease fur- 
nishes us with numerous instances in which it has occurred in persons, 
living entirely on fresh provisions. No longer ago than the autumn of 
1836,* scurvy prevailed to a great extent among our troops stationed, 
in the New Province of Queen Adelaide, at the Cape of Good Hope ;. 
when, according to the report of Dr. Murray, the principal medical 
officer at the Cape, the men had no harrassing duties, and were abun-, 
dantly supplied with good fresh meat, without having had an ounce of 
salt provisions. They had been, however, a long time without fruit or 
fresh vegetables. 

The circumstance that scurvy may occur among persons living solely 
on fresh meat, and the fact, which the history of modern navigation 


* Autumn at the Cape corresponds to spring in the northern atmosphere. In 
the appearance of scurvy at that season and in many other particulars men- 
tioned by Dr. Murray, there is perfect agreement with some of the accounts 
left us of the occurrence of scurvy in armies on the Continent in the early part 
of last century 
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has fully established, that it may be prevented for any length of time 
in persons who subsist on salt provisions, and can be readily cured even 
in those who continue the use of them, are sufficient to justify the con- 
clusion that salt has no share whatever in producing it. 

Sea-Air.—The frequency of this disease during long voyages, led 
also to the supposition that the sea-air, or some unknown marine agency, 
had an especial influence in causing it. At present this opinion scarcely 
needs refutation. Modern experience has amply proved, not only the 
harmlessness, but the extraordinary salubrity of sea-air: the fact, that 
it exerts no particular influence in the production of the scurvy, was, 
however, first established by Captain Cook, who, in 1772-3—4-—5, in 
the Resolution, performed a voyage of three years and eighteen days, 
in all climates, from 52° N. to 71° S., with the loss of only one of his 
crew by disease. | 

Cold: Moisture.—The fact that scurvy when it first attracted atten- 
tion, prevailed exclusively in northern countries, early led to the opin- 
ion, that cold and moisture had a considerable share in causing it, and 
this opinion has been maintained up to the present time by the highest 
authorities on this subject. An attentive consideration of the history 
of scurvy, is, I believe, sufficient to show that the influence of these 
causes, if indeed they have any influence, has been much over-rated, 
and that the comparative immunity from this disease formerly enjoyed 
by fleets in warm latitudes, was mainly owing to supplies of oranges 
and other fruits, with which Cadiz, Madeira, or the Islands of the West 
Indies, furnished them. 

Scurvy may occur in all climates; either on land or at sea; in per- 
sons who subsist on salt meat or fresh: and in situations in which the 
utmost attention is paid to cleanliness and ventilation. There is one 
condition, however, which is necessary for its production: namely, 
prolonged abstinence from succulent vegetables or fruits, or thetr pre- 
served juices, as an article of food. When this condition is fulfilled, 
we find scurvy arising in persons whose situations are the most various 
in every other respect; while not a single instance can be cited of its 
occurring in a person well supplied with these vegetables or fruits. 
This circumstance, together with the fact, that scurvy is in all cases 
rapidly cured when a supply of such vegetables or fruits is furnished, 
lead us to consider the abstinence in question as its essential and sole 
cause. I have said that this abstinence must be prolonged: it would 
seem, indeed, that in a person previously well supplied with vegetable 
juices, privation of them from two to five months is necessary to pro- 
duce the disease. On land, scurvy has shown itself generally at the 
end of winter, or in spring: at sea, it has appeared after voyages of 
very different durations—in some cases, at the end of a month or six 
weeks, in others, after the lapse of five or six months. This difference 
depended on the time of year when the vessel left port, or rather on 
the previous diet of the men. The fatal effects of scurvy have, in fact, 
been most felt during sieges commenced in spring, and in voyages en- 
tered on in spring from cold countries. The siege and the voyage have 
in these cases prolonged it to the inhabitants and the sailors, not the cold 
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of winter, but abstinence from fresh vegetables, which, in former times, 
the cold of winter always occasioned.* 

Preventives——The most powerful means for the prevention of scurvy 
is the use of oranges, lemons, limes, shaddocks—in fact, of any fruits 
of the orange tribe. I have already stated that lemon-juice was first 
systematically introduced into nautical diet in 1795, by a general order 
of the Admiralty, and that it haa completely realised the expectations 
of those who proposed it.t 

The present allowance of lemon juice in the navy consists of a fluid 
ounce, which, after ships have been a fortnight at sea, ie served daily 
with an ounce and a half of sugar, to each of the men. 

It was originally sent to sea in the form of a rob, made by evaporat- 
ing the juice by a slow heat to the consistence of athiok syrup. This, 
however, was found to be very inferior to the fresh fruit; and it was in 
Consequence recommended by Sir Gilbert Blane, that the juice should 
be preserved by the addition of a certain portion of spirit, without the 
aid of heat. When prepared in this manner, its virtues seem on- 
impaired, 

The juice with which the navy is supplied, is brought from Sicily, 
and kept good by the addition of one part of strong brandy to ten of 
the juice. 

Most sour fruits are, in all probability, anti-scorbutic, and instances 
are well authenticated of the good effects of grapes and apples. 

As the expense of lemon-juice offers some impediment to its employ- 
ment in the merchant ships of this country to the extent necessary for 
the complete extinction of scurvy, it deserves to be ascertained whether 
the juice of apples, preserved, like that of lemons, by the addition of a 
certain proportion of spirit, would not be an effective substitute. 

All succulent vegetables that are wholesome are, perhaps, as well as 
fruits, more or less anti-scorbutic ; and this property seems to be pos- 
sessed, in a high degree, by many of the vegetables in common use, as 
the cabbage, turnip, radish, watercress, &c. In the earliest notices of 
scurvy, mention is made of the efficacy of herbs of this class in Ks treat- 
ment. The strongest proof of this efficacy is to be found in the fact 
that the disease, when it occurred on land, uniformly disappeared dur- 
ing summer and autumn, and that it gradually became less frequent, as 
the consumption of vegetables increased. 

There seems to be no country naturally destitute of remedies for the 
scurvy. The fruits of tropical and temperate otimates are replaced in 
countries within the polar circle by herbs of almost equal virtue. We 
are told that in Greenland, where scurvy was formerly very common, 


* I have already noticed the great prevalence of scurvy among the garrison 
at Alexandria, during the siege of that city, which was undertaken in Mey, 
and the dreadful mortality it oceasioned in the firet voyage for the establishment 
of the East India Company, which was commenced on the 2nd of April. 

+ In 1780, 1457 cases of scurvy were admitted into Haslar Hospital. In 
1810, one of the physicians of that hospital stated that he bad not seen a case 
of it for seven yeara; and in the four years preceding 1810, only two cases 
were received into the Naval Hospital at Plymouth. | 
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the natives employed sorrel and scurvy-grase together; and that, by 
the use of these herbs, which were put into broths, the most advanced 
cases were speedily cured; and Sir Edward Parry, in the narrative of 
his first polar expedition, has given, from his own experience, an in- 
stance of the good effect of sorrel, when, in consequence of a serious 
loas of lemon-juice from the bursting of the bottles by the frost, he 
was under the nocessity of discontinuing the daily allowance of this 
article. 


It appears that vegetables are most ariti-scorbutic when eaten raw. 
Herbs in the form of salads are more efficacious than when boiled, or 
in any way prepared by heat; and their anti-scorbutic properties are 
entirely destroyed by drying. But when vegetables are preserved as 
pickles, their anti-scorbutic properties are retained. It was obeerved 
that Dutvh ships were formerly much less subjeet to seurvy than our 
own; and in some instances, when our fleet has acted in concert with 
that of the Dutch, our sailors have become affected with scurvy, while 
the Dutch have continued free from it. This immunity on the part of 
the Dutch was owing to the use of sour-krout which was regularly sup- 
plied to their ships. | 

In 1780, sour-krout was furnished to the navy of this country ; and 
in the history of our fleets about that time, we meet with many proofs 
of its good effects. The allowance was two pounds a week to each 
‘man. 

. Sour-krout is prepared in the following manner: the soundest and 
most solid cabbages sliced, as we slice cucumbers, are put into a barrel 
in layers, hand high; over each layer is strewed a handful of salt and 
caraway seeds; the whole is then rammed down, and the process re- 
;peated till the barrel is fall, when a cover is put over it, and pressed 
down with a heavy weight. After standing some time in this state, 
the cabbage. begins to ferment, and it is not till the fermentation has 
‘entirely ceased, that the barrel is finally shut up. Vinegar is not, as 
ome have imagined, employed in the preparation of sour-krout. — 

_ In Austria and in several parts of Germany people formerly ate sour- 
‘urnip, which was prepared in the same manner as sour-krout ; io fact, 
most vegetables may be preserved by this process, and I most strongly 
recommend a trial of it, with scurvy-grass and sorrel, to navigators who 
may in future be compelled to winter in the Polar Seas. 

The fir-tribe have long been noticed for their anti-scorbutic proper- 
-ties ; and, from a very early period, a decoctioa of fir-tops has been a 
popular remedy for scurvy in Sweden and other countries in the north 
-of Europe. The commen fir was first employed for this purpose, but 
other varieties of the tribe may be substituted for it; since they ali, 
however various their mede of growth, seem to have similar medicinal 
virtues, and great efficacy in the prevention and cure of scurvy. . 

Onions, garlic, and vegetables of the same class, were at one time 
much used for the prevention of scurvy at sea; but they have been 
superseded by equally efficient and more economical means. 

Potatoes, also, when raw, appear to be anti-scorbutic; aad Sir Gil- 
bert Blane informs us, that in 1780, they were used with advantage in 
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the fleet. They will keep a considerable time in a warm climate, and, 
in point of economy, have an advantage over moet articles employed as 
anti-scorbutics. 

Fermented Liquors.—Spruce beer seems to be the most efficacious of 
fermented liquors. We have abundant proof that it is not only an 
effectual preventive of scurvy, but an excellent remedy ; and it has this 
advantage, that materials for it can often be procured at all seasons in 
countries in high latitudes, where the scarcity of fruits and vegetables 
renders a powerful anti-scorbutie valuable. Theee materials can also 
be carried about, and used occasionally; a plan adopted by Captain 
Cook with great advantage. 

Malt liquors possess similar virtues. Frequent notices of the benefit 
derived from the use of small beer at sea are to be met with in the 
writings of our naval physicians; and instances are also to be found, 
which afford evidence of the anti-scorbutic properties of cider. 

Wine ranks next to spruce beer and malt liquors in efficacy, and it 
is perhaps to the habitual use of it, that French fleets have been gene- 
rally less subject to scurvy than our own. ‘The superiority of wine 
over spirits in this respect has been frequently remarked: and Sir 
Gilbert Blane was so convinced of it, that, in a memorial presented to 
the Admiralty in 1781, he recommended the substitution of wine for 
rum in the victualling of the fleet. 

Vinegar.—The good effects derived from the use of lemors and other 
sour fruits were naturally attributed to their most striking quality, 
acidity, and it was imagined that vinegar would prove of equal servioe. 
These expectations, however, have not been fully realised. I have met 
with many instances of the occurrence of scurvy in a high degree, in 
ships well supplied with vinegar, even in voyages of moderate duration ; 
but in the cases in which I have witnessed the disease in the most 
aggravated form, the crews had no regular allowance of this article. 
From the facts that have fallen under my own notice, I am led to ascribe 
to it some anti-scorbutic virtue, greater perhaps than that of malt liquors 
or cider, but not sufficient to render it a substitute for lemon or lime- 
juice. There is some decrepancy in the testimony of naval physicians 
respecting the anti-scorbutic properties of vinegar, which renders it 
probable that these vary in some degree with the materis! from which 
the vinegar is prepared. 

All the substances which I have mentioned as preventives of scurvy 
are derived from the vegetable kingdom ; and, it is probable that anti- 
scorbutic properties are possessed, exclusively, by substances of vege- 
table origin. These properties exist in very different degrees in dif- 
ferent classes of vegetables and fruit ; but, in the lowest degree, if at 
all, in those which are farinaceous. Fresh leavened bread has, indeed 
been supposed to be highly anti-scorbutic, and has, in consequence, been 
recommended by many writers on scurvy. But the good effects ascribed 
to its use, have been witnessed in sailors, on their return from a long 
voyage, who were supplied, not only with bread, but also with vege- 
tables, the efficacy of which was probably not duly appreciated. Tho 
anti-scorbutic properties ascribed to bread seem incompatible with the 
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fact, of which I could bring many proofs, that scurvy may occur in 
persons with whom bread forms the main article of subsistence. 

Fresh Meat.—The belief that scurvy arises from the use of salt, led 
to the opinion that it may be prevented or cured by fresh meat. I 
have already stated that this opinion is erroneous : it is, however, still 
held by persons by whom it is very important that correct notions on 
this subject should be entertained. I have known the most fatal effects 
result from the false ideas of captains of merchant veasels on this point. 
During the course of the present year, the captain of a vessel trading 
to the Mauritus furnished his men, while they stayed at the island, 
with a plentiful supply of fresh beef, which being imported from Mada- 
gascar, is procured at considerable expense ; but he neglected to pro- 
vide them with vegetables or fruit, which abound in the island, and 
are sold at a price ecarcely worth naming. ‘The consequence was, 
that scurvy broke out soon after they set sail; and before the vessel 
arrived in this country, one half of the men before the mast, had died 
of it, and the rest were totally disabled. 

Symptoms of Scurvy.—The first indication of the approach of 
scurvy is generally a change in the complexion, which loses its healthy 
tint, and becomes pale, slightly sallow, and dusky. This change is 
attended with lowness of spirita, and with aversion to any kind of 
exercise, which quickly induces fatigue, and the sailor complains of 
pains, especially in the legs and loins, like those produced by over 
exertion. 

The gums soon become sore, and bleed on the slightest touch. On 
examination, they are found to be swelled and spongy, and of a dark 
red colour, especially at their edges, where they are in contact with 
the. teeth. 

Purple spots appear on the skin, particularly of the legs and thighs;. 
but often also on the arms or trunk. These spots, which are some- 
times very numerous, are generally small and circular, resembling flea- 
bites; but often, especially when the disease is a little advanced, wa 
meet with other spots as jJarge as the palm of the hand, sometimes much 
larger, in which the skin is of a variegated violet, and green tint, and 
which resemble in every respect, the marks produced by a severe 
bruise, These bruise-like marks occur without the infliction of any 
blow, or at least, of one sufficient to attract the sailor’s attention, and 
often surround an old scar, or appear on a part which a long time pre- 
monly has been the seat of some injury. 

Another symptom indicative of scurvy is a swelling of the calf or 
ham of one or both legs, which causes atiffneas and contraction of the 
knee-joint. The parts which are thus swelled, are painful when 
pressed or moved, and are exceedingly hard, so that they do not yield 
to the pressure of the finger. The skin covering them is thickened 
and adherent to the parts beneath, from which a fold of it cannot be 
pinched up: it sometimes retains its natural colour, but more commonly 
presents the appearanee of a bruise. 

In advanced stages of the disease, the complexion has a more dingy, 
and somewhat brownish hue; the gums are more swelled and more 
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livid, forming, in geome cases, a black spongy masa, which completely 

covers the teeth; the teeth themselves become loose and frequently 

drop out; and the debility is such, that the slightest exertion, even 
the erect posture, causes breathlessness and palpitation, and not unfre-' 
quently an alarming faintness. 

Treatment.—After the details into which I have entered respecting 
the cause and prevention of scurvy, little remains to be said of its 
treatment. The essential point is to give, in sufficient quantity, those 
articles of vegetable food, which have been distinguished for their 
anti-scorbutic qualities. Oranges, lemons, or fruits of that class, if. 
they can be procured, should be preferred. The salutory effect of 
them is extraordinary, and such as would scarcely be imagined by: 
persons who have not witnessed it. 

If the state of the gums be such as to prevent the patient from 
masticating he should be kept for two or three days, on milk diet or 
on soups, in addition to the anti-scorbutics; at the end of this time, or 
at the commencement, if the case be less severe, his diet should con-. 
sist of fresh animal food, and vegetables, especially in the form of 
salads; and as long as he continues very feeble, wine, porter, or ale 
should be given him. 

This is all the treatment required for the cure of scurvy. 

Bleeding should never be had recourse to, although feverishness or 
severe pain may seem to render tt advisable. It always produces ill 
effects, and in advanced stages of the disease, persons do not survive it.. 

Blisters are apt in scorbutic persons to produce mortification, ane 
for this reason we should abstain from their employment. 

Mercury in every form, should be scrupulously avoided. In every 
instance it aggravates the disease; and very small quantities have 
been known to produce a dangerous salivation. 

The points which I have endeavoured to establish in the preceding 

are 

lst. That scurvy, which, for a long time has been almost unknown in 
the navy, is still very common in the merchant ships of this country 
—especially in those trading with the Mauritas, Australia, China, 
and the different parts of India. 

2. That the symptoms by which this disease may be recognised, are, 
—a pale, sallow, dusky complexion; a listless, desponding, manner; 
swelled and spongy gums, of a dark red colour, and apt to bleed on. 
the slightest touch; purple spots and bruise-like marks, particularly 
on the legs; and swelling and hardness of the calf or ham, with 
stiffness and contraction of the knee-joint. 

8. That ecurvy is not attributable to the use of salt meat, to sea-air, 
or to any marine agency, bnt that it is occasioned by prolonged 
abstinence from any succulent vegetables or fruits, or their preserved 
juices, as an article of food; and that by the use of these it may be 
prevented or cured. 

4. That probably all succulent vegetables and fruits, which are whole- 
some, are more or less anti-scorbutic; and that generally those 
which are the moet succulent are the most efficacious. 
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5. That the anti-scorbutic property resides in the juices of the plant, 
and that it is in some degree impared by the action of a strong heat; 
and therefore, 

That the juices of fruits, as lemons, limes, apples, for sea use, 
should te kept good by the addition of a certain proportion of spirit, 
without the aid of heat: 

That vegetables, for the same purpose, should be preserved in the 
form of pickles, as in the preparation of sour-krout. 

6. That no vessel should be sent on a voyage of several months’ dura- 
tion, without a supply of lemon or lime-juice; and that on the arrival 
of a vessel in port after a long voyage, the captain should, if possible, 
provide his men with fresh succulent vegetables or fruits, 

As in a subject like the present, particular examples are more im- 
pressive than general statements, I have subjoined the details of a case 
which occurred during the course of the past year. This case is cer- 
tainly the worst I have ever met with; but I have chosen it, not on 
that account, but from its being well adapted to show the circum- 
stances, which have the chief influence in producing scurvy. 

A vessel sailed from England on the 26th of August, and arrived 
at the Mauritius on the Ist of December; she again set sail for Eng- 
land on the 17th of the January following, and entered the port of 
London on the Ist of June. The crew were healthy when they left 
the Mauritius, and consisted of sixteen persons, of whom eight were 
before the mast, and formed one mess; the cook, carpenter, second 
mate, and boatswain, another mess; the captain, the first mate, the 
owner's nephew, (a boy) and the steward, formed the remainder of the 
crew. Of the eight men before the mast, four died during the passage 
home, one near St. Helena, of dysentery, and three, after passing the 
line, before their arrival in this country, of scurvy. Of the remaining 
four, three were brought to the Dreadnought soon after they arrived 
in port, the fourth was taken to his friends; all these were in a dread- 
ful condition from scurvy, but they all recovered, with the exception 
of one who died soon after he was brought to the Dreadnought. Of 
the four who formed the second mess, one was brought to the Dread- 
nought, the others went to their homes; all were in a very bad con- 
dition. Scurvy showed itself in these men six or seven weeks after they 
left the Mauritius, and all of them, except two, had been confined to 
their hammocks since the latter part of April: of these two, one had 
been confined to his hammock only ten days; the other, though in- 
capable of doing duty, continued to crawl about until they arrived in 
port. For ten days before their arrival, the vessel was worked en- 
tirely by the captain, steward, first mate, and boy, who messed together 
in the captain’s cabin, and continued free from scurvy. ‘The weather, 
during the voyage homeward, was fine; the vessel, a good one; and 
the work of the men before they became affected with the scurvy was 
not severe. Their diet, after they left the Mauritius, consisted of salt 
beef or pork, with biscuit, and tea, for breakfast; beef two days, and 
pork one day, alternately, with biscuit for dinner; and during the first 
half of the voyage, flour, in puddings, twice a week, and pea-soup 
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twice a week. One glass of grog was given daily to each man nearly 
all the passage. They had no vinegar, lemon, or lime-juice. The salt 
provisions were of bad quality, but not of the worst; and the diet was 
as good in every respect coming home as in going out, yet none of the 
crew showed any symptoms of scurvy in their passage outward. While 
in the Mauritius, each man had two pounds of fresh beef daily; but 
no fruits or vegetables of any description. 

The severity of the disease in this instance must be ascribed solely 
to complete and prolonged abstinence from vegetable juices. From 
the time of their leaving England, the men had been without vinegar, 
lemon, or lime-juice; and during their stay at the Mauritius, they had 
no fresh vegetables or fruits of any kind. In other respects, they were 
favourably circumstanced. They left this country in autumn, the best 
season, as regards scurvy, for the commencement of a long voyage; 
their vessel was a good one; and during the early part of the voyage 
homeward, the weather was fine and their work easy. The salt pro- 
visions were, indeed, of bad quality, but all the men agreed that they 
had met with worse; and in addition to the salt meat and biscuit, they 
had flour twice a week, pea-soup twice a week, and a daily allowance 
of grog. It is worthy of remark that none of the men exhibited 
symptoms of scruvy in their passage out, which lasted between three 
and four months, yet all of them became affected with it in less than 
two months after they left the Mauritius, although the provisions were 
quite as good when they were returning as when they were going 
there, and during their stay at the island, they had been abundantly 
supplied with fresh animal food. This is explained by the circum- 
stance that to produce scurvy there must be abstinence from vegetable 
juices, and this abstinence must be prolonged. Fresh animal food has, 
as I have before remarked, very little effect, either in preventing or 
curing it; and, consequently, the time they stayed at the Mauritius 
may be considered as so much time spent at sea. 

I have since met with an instance in which the crew of a vessel, 
likewise from the Mauritius, were reduced by scurvy to a condition 
almost as bad as in the case of which I have given the details. In 
both instances the disease was owing, in part, to the want of lemon or 
lime juice during the voyage: in part, to the circumstance, that while 
they remained at the Mauritius, they were unprovided with fresh 
vegetables or fruits. 





Captain Co.es’s TuRRET SuIps. 


The Royal Sovereign left Portsmouth harbour on the 27th of August, 
and sailed from Cowes with half steam power on the following morn- 
ing at six o'clock, igi at Portland about two the same afternoon. 
In the course of the subsequent experiments a fair share of rough 
weather was experienced, her rolling powers being then tested; but it 
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is asserted that she never once heeled over to a greater extent than 
from 10} to 11 degrees. The turrets were worked and the guns fired 
in all sorts of weather, and it was found that the turrets could on all 
occasions be set in rotation by the eight men detached for that dury 
to each. Concentrated broadsides were frequently fired to test he 
concussive effects, but with no damage either to turret or armour crs- 
ing, and with scarcely more than the ordinary shock between decks 
from single guns. The men working the guns ran no risk of that 
suffocation of which we have before spoken, proper ventilation being 
provided to each compartment by the “man holes.” Of the steering 
powers of the ship the most favourable accounts are given. Her 
wheels are worked easily and she answers her helm readily, coming 
round certainly not quite so quickly as the wherry to which she has 
been compared, but still in less time than would have been expected for 
a ship of her class. Her engines worked smoothly and in perfect 
order, the vibration being less than that usually experienced; and in 
order to fully test her complex fittings the principal portion of the fir- 
ing was carried on from the turret over the boilers, in which no leakage 
has been detected. As a proof of the steaming powers of the ship we 
may mention that the return trip fiom Portland to Spithead was made, 
with a favourable wind and tide, at about 123 knots per hour, the 
voyage occupying close npon 44 hours. The only accident which 
happened throughout the trials worthy of notice was that to the hawse 
pipe arising from an accidental shot at a too great py her of the 
gun. The shot struck the fore hatchway, glancing off and carrying 
away a piece of timber into which the hawse pipe was built. Of the 
story of the loosening of armour plates, displacement of rivets, leakages, 
&c., &c., we are convinced there is not a particle of truth, the only 
ground for such damaging reports being, probably the engagement of 
a number of men from the Gunwharf in repairing and placing in pro- 
per order the gun carriages on board, part of which work was left un- 
finished when the Royal Sovereign last left this port. The leakage 
story is untrue and so is that of the narrow escape of the ship from 
being lost. The accommodations on board are very good, and the 
crew of something less than 300 are reported to be healthy and happy,. 
the men indulging in no more than the ordinary grumbling which has 
always been recognised as the inherent right of every British sailor as- 
well as of every landsman. And now having given the results of the 
experiments to which the ship has been subjected, we have simply to- 
refer to the reasons for which she is to be paid out of commission. We 
are in @ position to state that she is regarded by the authorities as a 
complete success; that the only reason for paying her off is to allow 
the Captain of the Laxcellent to carry on further experiments with the 
turrets. She is to be a tender to the Excellent, and a portion of ber 
erew, consisting of the captain, paymaster, surgeon, chief engineer, 
and three other engineers, with a reduced complement of men will be 
borne on the Excellent’s books to instruct her men in the peculiar 
duties of the Royal Sovereign as they are now instructed in gunnery 
practice. The Aoyal Sovereign was sent to Portland for the trial. 
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of her guns and to ascertain her capabilities for coast defence; she has 
succeeded, so much so, in fact, as to induce her constructor, or some 
of his friends, to assert that she was fit for a voyage round the world, 
and would probably be sent to some foreign station. It is here where 
the mischief has arisen. The Admiralty, however, are satisfied with 
the results, and the order which they have given is perfectly consistent 
with their expressed determination to give the Royal Sovereign a fair 
trial, and to make her thoroughly efficient in the work which at some 
future day she may be required to perform. 


[We find the foregoing in the Hants Telegraph, and the following 
remarks in the Moniteur de la Flotte on Captain Coles’s turret prin- 
ciple, being a portion of the report of Rear-Admiral Goldsborough on 
Rams and Turret Ships that is translated into that journal. Not 
having met with the original, this passage is here retranslated as the 
Opinion of an officer whose experience and knowledge of these subjects 
invest it with high importance. We propose adding tbe whole of this 
report in our next number. | 


At present the real value of the rams cannot be mistaken. With a 
small number of them in each of our principal mercantile ports and 
with a displacement half as much as that of the Dictator, no enemy, 
however powerful he might be could effectually blockade our ports; 
for having the advantage of choosing their position, they might direct 
their fire so as to annihilate the enemy’s ships. No port could be 
attacked successfully, defended by them. The protection of a harbour 
does not consist in its own works. These are totally insufficient for 
the purpose, in fact, of secondary importance. The safety ofa harbour 
lies in its defence by rams with good large steam power, assisted, per- 
haps, with some kind of obstructions iu the channels of approach. 
Are the forts of Charleston, I should like to know, capable of pre- 
venting that place from being taken? Certainly not. Those forts and 
others of every kind whatever, if they are not supported by steam 
rams and some obstruction, may be passed with impunity by swift 
and powerful vessels of a draught water of according to the depth 
of the channel. 

Vessels which are destined solely for the service of defending the 
ports should not be armed with cannon, they should have their own 

roper projectiles which should be discharged by steam. The com- 
fined effect of the two defences would be absolutely irresistible. The 
employment of cannon I repeat would be injurious to the single pur- 
pose for which such vessels are intended as well as in other points of 
view. In fact, in the long run they would do more harm than good. 
Besides, the expense of constructing rams to receive cannon would 
enormously increase their cost and thus go to diminish the number 
of vessels. The special sempre of the vessel for defence required for 
these guns would be better otherwise employed and placed all round 
the hull. The essential points to secure in rams are great solidity of 
hull, well extended below water, with all the invulnerability which 
can be obtained from a plating that should be as thick as can be 
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carried; a good velocity, a powerful safe engine, and the power of 
turning rapidly, besides general fitness for this kind of service. 

As far as concerns iron shielded ships for sea, nothing has surpassed 
in my mind the ideas of Captain Coles, of the English navy on this 
subject. I consider his system to be the best of the present day. In 
my humble opinion he has overcome the difficulties more effectually 
than any one else up to the present time. He has displayed a fertility 
of resources, an amount of talent and good sound personal experience 
which does him the greatest honour. 


Maps AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 
(Concluded from page 525.) 

Topographical drawing was originally a branch of military drawing. 
In order to show the strategic movements of an army to select the 
most favourable field of battle, to estimate the difficulties of defending 
a front, the general should know the character of the ground on which 
he is to operate. He should be quite informed of the nature of the 
breaks in the ground, the course and efficiency of the roads, and 
- should even know the kind of cultivation if any of the ground. Maps 
were formerly constructed with a view to their utility for war pur- 
poses, the natural consequence of which was that they were kept 
secret as essential to the defence of the territory, and those which re- 
present a large extent of country on a sheet of moderate dimensions, 
Tequired astronomical observations, but those were often imperfect, 
and oftener atill laid down fron) arbitrary divisions not entitled to 
confidence. But we have rejected these exclusive ideas. Maps are, 
no doubt, looked on as important in war, and the proof of this is that 
surveying topographical engineers are attached to the army. In these 
days, however, they are looked on as public property for the benefit of 
all classes of society; for the engineer who lays out his road, or who 
would trace the course of a river, for the purposes of justiciary inves- 
tigation, and even for the landed proprietor who consults the original 
drawings, and sees in them the clearests proofs, and in some measure 
the inventory of his territorial possessions. ‘Topography on a large 
scale satisfies all such wants, and besides this, when reduced in proper 
proportions, the whole map being mathematically correct in all its sheets 
enables us to consult it a general map of perhaps a continent. It 
may be observed that there remains but a small portion of the earth’s 
surface to complete on paper; and the work of fifty years is already 
sufficient to supply the most pressing demands. 

In France, the first maps of the trigonometrical survey, which was 
commenced in 1818, were not engraved until 1833, and although they 
have been going forward since that time are not yet completed. But 
this is not the only work of the kind going forward in that part of the 
world. ‘There are special plans on large scales, showing the details of 
important towns and their environs. The large map is also reduced 
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and copied for public service. The depdt de la guerre has another 
reduction, classing it with chorographic maps, showing the rivers, the 
general character of the country and other features, without sacrificing 
the clearness of the sheet; and this is again reduced to a portable 
general map, in which the veracity of the general features is still pre- 
served. 

At the same time that this survey of France was going forward, 
officers who have been employed on it have been serving abroad with 
the army, and executing similar important works in foreign countries. 
For Algiers, for instance, there has not been a map of any pretensions 
whatever to accuracy, but a map is begun the triangulation already 
completed, and the survey is going on in the same manner as the map 
of France. In China, and also in Syria, the ground occupied by the 
troops has been also reduced to paper. It is true that they are the 
production of officers on their various expeditions, and without being 
laid down trigonometrically, are formed from the results of astronomical 
observations, with heights by barometer and distances from actual 
travelling. For those parts which cannot be reached, the accounts of 
the natives are taken. Military plans are always useful to geography, 
especially when made in a manner previously entirely unknown. 

The great ordnance triangulation of England, was commenced in 
1783, and was not concluded until 1858. After being carried on to 
some extent on a small scale, and much hesitation as to what scale 
should be adopted, it was decided that the original work as far as it was 
carried should be published simultaneously on ‘three different scales. 
This great work will yet require many years of labour. Some sheets 
are published, and although done in a good finished style, they do not 
present so satisfactory an appearance as the French maps. There is. 
objection in the engraving, something particularly in the geological 
maps where colour is used that fatigues the eye. The English have 
besides extended these topographical works to their colonies, and 
especially in India. After completing an extensive triangulation 
there, and measured acres of considerable extent to the North, 
South, East and West, the work is intended to be carried on to the 
northward across Chinese Turkestan to the Russian tetritory. We 
cannot fail thus in obtaining important knowledge of the yet scanty 
information we possess of Central Asia. 

The States of Central Germany, it appears, are about to undertake 
some geodetical operations, with a view to consider the irregularities in 
the form of the globe. Besides the purely theoretical on a question 
so often treated the new work will connect the triangulations of ciffer- 
ent countries. It is intended to determine with the utmost accuracy, 
by means of the electric telegraph, the Jongitude of principal places, 
as Leipsic, Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, &c. Thanks to the persever- 
ing labours of General de Bayer, Prussia is covered with a net of 
triangles which leaves nothing to be desired, and which extends to the 
Rhenish frontier of Silesia. Austria has nearly finished her triangu- 
lation, but the engineers have ascertained that it is necessary to go 
over again certain parts of doubtful accuracy, and they have agreed 
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that it will be desirable to take up on the South the Italian scheme, 
and also to connect the North with the Prussian triangulation. The 
maps that are published by the German governments would then be 
connected with each other. It is to be much regretted that they are 
on different scales. The small principalities have nearly always fol- 
lowed the arrangements of their powerful neighbours, their works 
being published at the same time as the countries adjacent to them. 
All these maps not published are in progress, and the geography of 
Germany will thus be completed in a few years. 

Of all countries, Russia of late years has shown herself most 
favourable to geodetical operations. No doubt this has resulted 
principally from the zeal and attainments of some learned astronomers, 
among whom are General Schubert and M. Struve, the director of 
the Imperial Observatory of Pulkowa. The measurement of an arc 
of the Meridian of 25° 20’ between Ismail at the mouth of the Danube 
and Fugienaes, at the North end of Scandinavia, a level through the 
country between the Black and Caspian Seas, numerous astronomical 
observations in Siberia, and the Caucasus,—chronometric expeditions 
between Pulkowa, Altona, and Greenwich,—a triangulation nearly 
completed of the European provinces, and a part of the Trans- 
Caucasian, are the works of considerable scientific value that have 
distinguished the savans of the empire of the Caars. Extensive as is 
the Russian territory in Europe, its topography is in a very advanced 
condition already, and we shall not have to wait long for the publica- 
tion of the whole. Meanwhile, the Imperial Geographical Society, of 
St. Petersburg, is co-operating with geographic travellers, and con- 
structing a chart of Eastern Siberia, as far as the mouth of the Amour 
river, Spain, a country the mountainous character of which occasions 
considerable difficulty in these operations, is only now engaged in par- 
tial surveys. Holland has nearly finished her map, where the heights 
are objects of special care, in consequence of the nearly flat nature of . 
the ground, which exposes her to much inundation. Sweden has 
yet to be mentioned, her geographic collection being especially in- 
teresting from one of the bases being measured in winter on the frozen 
surface of a lake. In Italy, the ancient Sardinian states are entirely 
completed, on a scale of the fifty thousandth part. Lombardy, and 
the central provinces, have been done by the Austrian government, on 
84 thousandths. The kingdom of Naples remains alone out of the list 
of these contributions to geography. But the government of Victor 
Emanuel has fully recognised these matters, with a view to take them 
up in earnest throughout the whole Peninsula. Belgium, again, 
which has so long been satisfied with partial maps, is about to publish 
one of an official nature. On the whole, we may consider two-thirds 
of Europe to be represented on paper, and that in a few years the 
whole topography of this quarter of the world will be complete. At 
present, the survey of the different countries extends in a continued 
form over thirty-five degrees of latitude from North to South, and 
from East to West over seventy degrees of longitude. This is, however, 
after all but a fiftieth part of the surfuce of the globe. 
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Thus the construction of maps, as we have shown, is the work of the 
different governments, excepting perhaps an exceptional case here and 
there, where scientific societies have taken up the subject. The reason 
of this, no doubt, is the great expense attending such works. The 
expense of a good chart cannot be calculated at less than from three 
to five pounds the square mile, that expense, however, being more or 
less according to the nature of the ground. Maps showing all the de- 
tails of a country have undoubtedly a value in all civilized countries 
for deciding questions of property and for public works and no such 
Nation can do without them. Without them as they are now con- 
structed by all European nations and their colonies, there is nothing 
for guidance but the observations and journals of travellers, very ex- 
cellent documents, no doubt, but very imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
Men who devote their leisure and resources to long expeditions do not 
always possess the requisite knowledge for making good astronomical 
observations, or they have not the necessary instruments for making 
them. Three fourths of the habitable world are only known to us 
from the accounts of travellers, and hence the mass of gross errors 
which are found in maps. One has only to prove this by comparing 
an old map of Africa with one of the present day which has received 
the latest corrections. A judicious observer will know how to decide 
on those which he may find, and will readily see those parts which are 
unworthy of confidence: and in this rather than in the formation of 
the map lies the real value of a topographical map. There is no want 
either in France, England, or Germany, of compilers of maps who have 
submitted the detail of the maps which they publish toa most rigorous 
calculation, thus rectifying the old by the new work. Unfortunately 
this kind of labour, the result of which is only secn, does not make 
itself known but in those results passing in general unperceived. And 
thus we frequently see bad maps shamefully reproduced from old docu- 
ments being as much sought after as if they were constructed with the 
most scrupulous care. 

We have hitherto alluded only to maps showing the face of a country 
in this discussion, but the ocean also has its own geography. Hydro- 
graphy, the name by which this subject is known, has for its object 
the representation of the surface and depths of the ocean and especially 
shores of countries. So that while topography on shore has for its 
object especially the facilitating of public works on ¢erra_firma, hydro- 
graphy is intended for the instruction and guidance of navigators. 
Hydrography, however, directs attention to sunken rocks and dan- 
gerous banks, and shows the course to be followed by ships in order 
to enter a port or river. Combined with meteorology, hydrography 
treats of winds and currents which affect the routes of ships. It isa 
science cherished from the earliest days of navigation. The old pilots 
of former days preserved the observations which they had collected on 
charts which they called collectively ‘“‘The torch of the Sea,” “The 
Ocean Route Teller,” because, in fact, these documents imparted to the 
adventurous navigator the course which he should take. The pursuit 
of hydrography, which the developement of commerce has rendered 
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of the first importance, has become one of the first cares of maritime 
nations, and is confided in France tothe management of special engineers, 
® modest class of men whose labours are nearly unknown but by the 
limited number of persons who profit by them.* 

Good sea charts differ but little in appearance from those of the land. 
On these continents are the chief consideration, on those the depths of 
the sea are from the subject in hand. Inequalities and nature of the 
bottom, submarine mountains and valleys, nothing, in fact, which can 
affect the navigator should be omitted from the sea chart. The system 
of projection is also different to that of Mercator which elongates the 
degrees of latitude in proportion as they approach the pole. Of the 
land, the outline is shown only, the principal object being the position 
of the ship, the latitude and longitude of which are marked daily, and 
from which is known the route to be taken. But on charts of a large 
scale which are formed of frequented coasts, in fact, for all such parts 
of the sea where details are important, the line of the shore is traced 
with great care and isolated rocks are inserted in their correct places 
and numerous soundings with the depth of the water; then views of 
the coast complete the wants of the navigator. 

Those governments which have a powerful navy have found that it 
is not sufficient to explore their own coasts only but to possess charts 
of every coast that their ships can reach by wind or tide. And thus 
they have obtained charts of every corner of the Mediterranean, and 
even of the coast of Morocco, where a boat cannot land, nor base be mea- 
sured, nor triangulation carried on. In such cases recourse is had to 
various artifices. Distances are found then by means of the masthead 
angle or by the progress of sound. In some parts hydrography is even 
grateful for the sketch of a coast while sailing along it. 

It was after the political events of 1815 that both topography and 
hydrography were taken up vigorously. The old charts of our coast were 
most faulty ; a rigorous survey of the French coast was required, and 
it occupied an interval of 30 years.t In order to appreciate the correct 
ness and importance of hydrographic operations, it is sufficient to 
observe that a great many banks and rocks unknown to pilots are dis- 
covered by it. The coasts of the colonies have been surveyed with the 
same care. In England many vessels have been thus employed and at 
considerable expense for the survey of the most frequented coasts of the 
whole world. In the United States of America the coast survey under 
the able management of Professor Bache, has completed somé important 
works. Being in possession of coasts in the Atlantic and the Pacific 
the Americans have felt the necessity for a survey of their ports and 


* In England this remark applies as well as in France, (although we much 
doubt whether it does among their naval officers) for the art of marine survey- 
ing which is the basis of their construction, is as little cared for here as the 
charts are themselves by nine tenths of those who have to use them. Eb. 

+ The same may be said of other coasts. That of England began in earnest 
in about 1826, and is only just finished, but including Ireland and Scotland, is 
far more extensive than that of France. 
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roadsteads, so much the resort of their merchant vessels. They there- 
fore commenced on all points at once in the Northern States, in Cali- 
fornia, and the Gulf of Mexico. They have formed a multitude of 
triangles, partially distributed but in connection with each other, the 
result of which we shall have before long, if political events do not 
prevent the work being completed of the geographical positions of that 
vast continent. The survey of the coasts of the United States began 
in 1832, and was but half completed when the civil war broke out, 
penises the readiest and the most expeditious proceedings have been 
opted. 

Notwithstanding all the activity of 50 years of geodetical operations on 
the surface of our globe and the explorations that have been made by 
us, it is hard to be convinced that as yet it is but little known. Be- 
yond Europe and the European colonies one can give but a mere out- 
line of countries; the features of the countries, the direction of the 
mountain ranges are but grotesquely represented in maps. Some 
eentral portions of continénts remain absolutely blank in the map, and 
these vacancies increase from day to day. Meanwhile these operations 
progress so slowly that it is impossible to forsee the completion of the 
great enterprise of the true representation of the surface of our globe. 
The works of our modern savans are at least complete and definite, or 
it would be necessary to begin hereafter a new survey of France in 
the same manner as the map of Cassini was done. There ean be no 
doubt that the methods and the instruments of the present day were 
being gradually improved, will admit of more correctness still being 
attained. In these days we are not satisfied with results which would 
have been sufficient, Delambre and Mechain at the beginning of this 
century. It is a question even now whether the longitudes shall not 
be tested by the electric telegraph. It has found that the heights, 
although safe from being disturbed, as geopraphical points are not quite 
right, and a general series of levels is already determined on along the 
main roads of intercourse, and which will hereafter be extended over 
the whole of France. The maps will be reformed gradually and kept 
up to the science of the day. 

One thing, perhaps, there is to bo regretted to this day, and that is 
the complete isolation of the greater part of the countries which con- 
tribute operations of this kind. Each country has its own measure, its 
own scale and conventional signs for maps. Still Geodesy will never 
$0 confined to one place; it oversteps frontiers most easily and gains 
in preciseness as it does in range. But the harmonious union of topo- 
graphic works of different states depends somewhat on the uniformity 
of weights and measures, a question which geodesy itself attempts to 
solve and which has much to do with the progress of science by the 
extension of commerce and industrious pursuits. The decimal system 
in measures, weights, and money for a long time the legal adoption of 
France, has only been as yet followed in a few European countries, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, and by the new states of 
South America, which have partly adopted % modified to their own 
usage. National prejudices, no doubt, prevent other nations from re- 
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ceiving it. This opinion may have some foundation, but thero is no 
doubt that prejudice and even habit are not the only obstacles to the 
general adoption of the decimal system. Geodesy, generally speaking, 
shows that there is a certain amount of arbitrary dealing in the primi- 
tive value of the unit of the measure of length. In fact, a new theory 
has appeared which considers the physical forces in nature at different 
manifestations of an only and unique power. Under this title the units 
of time, length, force, heat, light, and electricity, are connected, and 
should be knit together by means of certain numbers called co-efficients 
er equivalents, which observation would supply. We have taken, ac- 
cording to nature, the unit of length; others have taken that of foree, 
creating a system of measures different from ours and still as natural. 
Unfortunately the determination of physical equivalent is a complex 
problem and too delicate for a ready solution. It is necessary at pre- 
sent that we content ourselves with weights and measures arbitrarily 
fixed. In spite of its imperfections the decimal system may still be 
eonsidered the superior, and thoee who are interested in the progress 
of geography should look to the reasons why it should be encouraged, 
for advaneement which it would introduce into a thousand different 
delicate and varied branches of science that from its foundation would 
‘be very easiby perceived. 


Tue ReaistER or Wrecks ror 1863: 


The return of the Registrar-general of Seamen, recently published, 
shows that during the past year 413,972 vessele—representing a ton- 
age of nearly 62 millions—entered inwards and eleared outwards 
from British ports. ‘The estimated value of the goods carried on 
board these ships was upwards of four hundred millions sterling. 

When the mind contemplates the magnitude of these facts, it’ is. 
absolutely lost in realizing their full import. A feeling approaching 
that of awe overwhelms it while thinking of the activity, intelligence. 
and wealth of our countrymen, and their consequent responsibility in. 
eonnection with the Saar commercial undertakings in the. united. 
ga oe thus succinctly delineated. 

ut our object at present, in dealing with the dry but instructive 
statistics detailed in the annual return of the Board of Trade, is not 
to follow out the train of thought naturally suggested by these figures. 
We will at once, therefore, proceed to deal with the important facts 
which are brought by this accurate register under our notice. 

We accordingly find that the number of wrecks and casualties, in- 
cluding collisions, reported as having occurred on the coasts of the 
united kingdom during 18638, is 2,001. This number, which is in ex- 
cess by 174 of the wrecks reported in 1862, is above the annual 
average of the ten years ending 1863. The numbers for the last five. 
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years are us follows, viz.—1859, 1,416; 1860, 1,879; 1861, 1,494; 
1862, 1,827; and 1863, 2,001: total, 8,117. The fearful increase in 
1863 was owing to the great number of casualties in the gales of 
October, November, and December of that year; and the marked in- 
crease in 1862 is owing mainly to the 542 wrecks and casualties 
which happened in the gales of January, October, and December. 

One word as to the character of those three fearful gales in 1863. 
It will be remembered by many that the first of these gales occurred 
on the 30th October, and was in part indicated by the steady fall of 
the barometer from 29°84 inches on the 27th to 29°10 inches on the 
29th; and although it rose slightly to 29°32 inches on the morning 
of the 30th, it was but to fall with greater rapidity to 28°80 inches 
by 3h. 30m. p.m., when the unprecedented pressure of 29$lbs. to the 
square foot took place in the force of the wind. 

The second storm which we have to notice occurred on the 21st 
November, and was foretold by a rapid decline of the barometer from 
29-91 inches on the night of the 20th, to 29°70 inches by the morning 
of the 21st, and then to 29°44 inches by 5h. p.m., accompanied as be- 
fore by an extreme gust of wind of 174lbs. to the square foot, the 

t pressures continuing only between 4h. and 5h. p.m. 

The third, and by far the most remarkable storm, occurred on the 
2nd December, and was amply presaged by the rapid fall of the baro- 
meter from 29-46 inches on the night of the Ist, to 28°84 inches on 
the morning of the 2nd; the wind, however, did not begin to blow 
violently tll 2h. 380m. p.m., when a sudden gust of 9 Ibs. was recorded ; 
from 2h. 30m. till 2h. 50m. p.m., the pressures varied from 5 lbs. to 
9 Ibs.; it then increased greatly in force: at 2h. 50m. p.m. there was 
a pressure of 16 lbs., and at 2h. 55m. p.m., one of 228 Ibs. 

We may surely learn from these examples—firstly, that the chief 
severity of a gale may be expected at or near the time of minimum 
barometer reading; and, secondly, that after the minimum has 
passed, the worst of the gale has passed, and that the storm will 
moderate as the barometer readings increase. 

It is an interesting fact that our fishermen are rapidly educating 
themselves on the use of the barometer; and many, without doubt, 
have been the instances where the watching of the meter indica- 
tions has saved valuable lives and mnch property. The National 
Life-boat Institution has about 100 of these instruments at its life- 
boat stations, and the Board of Trade about the same number at 
other places. Aided by a diagram or chart, showing the daily varia- 
tions of the barometer, a glance at it by the fisherman clearly tells 
what he is to expect from coming weather; and we confidently be- 
lieve that if similar precautions were taken by our seamen—in addi- 
tion to exercising due vigilance in the use of the lead—the prevention 
of a large number of shipwrecks every year would inevitably follow. 

Out of the 2,001 wrecks and casualties in 1863, 882 are reported 
to have occurred by stress of weather, and 214 from various and un- 
known causes. Again, 61 were lost from defects in the ships, or in 
their gear or equipment, and 176 from inattention and negligence. 
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The 1,096 vessels lost by stress of weather and various other causes 
unknown, we must charitably suppose were inevitable; yet we can- 
not help thinking that if the storm warning signals on the coast had 
been diligently attended to, a considerable proportion of those 1,096 
shipwrecks might have been avoided. But the loss of 237 ships from 
negligence and defects in their equipments is inexcusable, and calls 
loudly for investigation—if not on account of the valuable property 
thus lost for ever to the country, surely on that of the precious lives 
sacrificed on these disastrous occasions—in order that every effort 
might be made to prevent such an annual waste of life and property. 

uring the same period, 5,096 lives were saved by life-boats, and 
the rocket apparatus, fishing-boats, and other means. In the absence 
of these appliances, the sacrifice of human life would, no doubt, have 
been terrible to contemplate. . 

The number of collisions reported in 1868 is 3381, against 388 in 
1862; and 823 in 1861; or 317 being the annual average of the 
seven years ended 1863. Of these 331 collisions, 216 eee at 
night, and 115 in the day time, 133 were caused by “ bad look out,” 
“neglecting to show lights,” and “neglect or misapplication of the 
road at sea.” The remainder were more or less the result of acci- 
dent,” “unsound gear,” or “ negligence.” 

Here, again, there can be no doubt that, with proper precautions, 
and a good look-out, a very large proportion of these dreadful acci- 
dents might have been prevented. = 8  _ 

During the past six years, 399 lives have been lost from collisions 
in our seas—a truly distressing fact—and if fishing-smacks and boats 
were not often at hand to render prompt end efficient services to the poor 
people, this large number would, undoubtedly, be enormously 
increased. 

‘The life and property lost by collisions at sea—ever increasing 
with extendidg trade—are so appaling,” says Sir David Brewster, 
‘that no expense should be spared in indicating the approach of ves- 
sels during ocean fogs, or heavy falls of snow. A small dioptric 
apparatus, with a Bude or a Drummond light, ought to be a part of 
every ship’s equipment, whether of war or of commerce. A oating 
reef is a more dangerous enemy than one fixed on a shore; and there 
is no source of protection against its shock, but the light which indi- 
cates its approach.” 

The accompanying wreck chart has a melancholy interest; and 
many a widow and orphan can point out on it the site whereon per- 
ished all that was dear to them in this world. It will be observed 
that the site of each of the 2,001 shipwrecks and casualties during the 
past year can be distinctly traced out on this chart. 

The total number of wrecks and casualties from all causes, reported 
during the year 1868, is 2,001, against 1,827 reported in 1862. It 
‘is above the number reported during any one of the eight years pre- 
ceding, and is 661 above the annual average of the eight years end- 
ing 1862. The tonnage of these wrecks is thus given :— 
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Vessels. 

Vessels under 50 tons a. . 4 e495 ‘ 404 

Slandunderl00 ,, . .«© « -@ ; 494 

101, 800, . & So. 2 867 
301 ,, 600 ,, 158 
601 ,, 900 ,, og ee 46 
901 , 200, - . «© «© . 18 
120} and upwards ,, ° . : : g 14 
Total ; i & 2,001 


Of the total number of ships to which casualties have happened in 
1863, 1,649 were British ships, 272 foreign ships, and the country 
and employment of 80 were unknown. 

This 3 lamentable disclosure. The bravery and skill of our seamen 
are proverbial; but we regret to add, that their recklessness is also. 
unrivalled; and hence after making due allowance for the greater 
number of British ships, this striking contrast between the loss of 
British and toreign vessels on the shores of the united kingdom is. 
accounted for. 

The greatest number of casualties happened to ships laden with 
coals, ores, bricks, &c., or in other words, to ships of the collier class, 
as will be seen from the accompanying list, viz. :— 

Colliersladen . . «. « + « « . 614 
Colliers light a ee er ee 114 
Tron and Coppet Ore, ben. ee ee ce oe es 
Stone, &e. . ° ‘ ; ; * ; 115 
Timber . «© «© «© «© © © © + 101 
Fishing-smacks, and other laden vessel . 32. St 689 
Vessels in ballast (not colliers) . . «. #«. =». #£«=2174 
Passengers and general cargo a @ ad’ Ss 48 





Total ships . 2 ‘ . 2,001 


The winds most fatal, during 1863, were from the N.W., W.N.W.,. 
8.W., W.S.W., and W, oe the former year, 1862, the most 
fatal winds were S.S.W., 8.W., W.S.W., W., and N.W.° - 

Again, it appears that 614 casualties happened with the wind at 
and under force 7, or from a calm to a moderate gale, and that 1,050 
happened with the wind above force 7, or from a fresh gale toa 
hurricane. 

The number of persons who perished in 1863 from wrecks was 620, 
while in 1862 it was 690. 

It is satisfactory to know, that notwithstanding the larger number 
of casualties in 1863, there is a great falling off in the number of lives. 
lost, and that it is 161 below the annual average of the last twelve. 

ears. 

The total number of lives lost from 1854 to 1863 is really frightful 
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to contemplate. It was 7,786; and this, let it be remembered, is not a 
casual loss. It is a continual, if not an ever-increasing one. The 
drain on our sailors and fishermen goes on year after year, notwith- 
standing all the benevolent and strenuous efforts made at the present 
day to stay theravage. The sea is dreadfully exacting in its demands; 
and season after season, when the equinoctial gales blow, when the 
winter sets in, our shores are converted into altars, on which the ocean, 
as during last winter, offered his victims by hundreds. It is unlikely 
that we shall ever effectually obtain the mastery over the waves; but 
even at this moment we are able to contend successfully with them in 
their blind efforts to swallow up life against our endeavours to save. 
Doring the fearful gales of October, November, and December last, 
nearly 500 lives were rescued by lifeboats alone; and undoubtedly a 
very large proportion must have perished in the absence of these noble 
services. 

Let us recall to the reader’s recollection an instance of a noble battle 
that was thus fought with the storm on the Girdler Sands off Margate, 
on the 3rd of December last. 

The huge waves were lapping and curving in from the German 
Ocean, with the tide behind them and the wind against their crests, 
breaking from black water into white over a hundred concealed sands 
and shoals, sweeping in their fury along a hundred narrow channels, 
where a ship’s length that side or this is destruction; and the only 
sign of man in the dark, dancing panorama of the hurricane is the 
tossing light-ship and the rolling buoy. Such a night was the 3rd 
December, when two large vomale lay in that miserable predicament 
—the Fusilier on the Girdler Sands, the Demerara on those known as 
the Shingles; The former was an emigrant ship full of men, women, 
and children; the latter had a crew of 18 men and a pilot; and the 
best seamen on board of each must have felt, as darkness gathered 
over the stranded vessels, that the chances were a hundred to one 
against any from either reaching the shore, except as water-washed 
corpses, with the marsh bird screaming above them, and the ents 
of their ship drifting in with cargo, dead men, and sea-weed. ‘Thanks 
to the Ramsgate lifeboat, however, and to the gallant fellows who 
manned her and the steam-tug Atd, every soul consisting of 120 per- 
sons, was brought from those vessels safe and sound to Ramsgate, 
where they arrived at 12h. 15m. p.m., on the 4th December. 

Can our readers comprehend such a night’s performance? We do 
not mean in its results or its gallantry, but in its details. Can they 
quite grasp what it is to be sixteen hours hard at work, fighting the 
winds and waves in a December hurricane, with a sea “on” that 
sweeps tons of grey water over the lifeboat at every third stroke, and 
a wind that seems to turn the soaked clothes on the body into ice? 

The lifeboat men at Ramsgate, Holyhead and many other places on 
the coast during that fcatfal December hurricane, experienced it—and 
they ae altogether 246 lives that would otherwise probably have 
perished. 
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The number of lives saved during the past year was 5,096; and the 
total number of lives rescued by lifeboats, the rocket and mortar appa- 
ratus, smacks, and other means, duridg the past eight years, is 25,254! 
—a number suffivient to man a considerable fleet. 

The Board of Trade, the Coast-guard, and our boatmen and fisher- 
men, continue to work cordially with the National Lifeboat Institution 
in the great and important work of saving the lives of shipwrecked 

rsons on our coasts, and when one remembers that by means of its 

ifeboats and fishing-boats—to the crews of which it has given liberal 
rewards for their laudable exertions—it has contributed to the savin 
of nearly 14,000 persons, cold must the heart of that man be whic 
does not feel a thrill of joy coming over it at such an annourficement. 

There are at present 182 lifeboats on the coasts of the united king- 
dom belonging to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution and other 
bodies- The mortar and rocket apparatus stations now number 239, 
mae under the management of the Coast-guard aud the Board of 
Trade. 

During the past year, 417 lives (besides 17 vessels) were saved by. 
the lifeboats of the National Institution alone, and upwards of 300 by 
shore-boats and other means, for which it granted rewards. A sum 
of £1,297 was expended by the Institution in rewards; and £13,819 
on its various establishments round the coasts of the British Isles. 
Who would not wish it well in this season, when the equinoctial gales 
are warning us of the approach of winter? Who would not bestow 
upon it some substantial token of sympathy fér the t and national 
work in which it is engaged, if he could? The lifeboat is one of the 
proudest of England's ayers inventions. She is but a little vessel to 
contend with a caldron of sea like that which was experienced at 
Holyhead, Bude Haven, and other points on our coasts in the memor- 
able storms of last winter; but her rowers are stalwart, weather- 
beaten men, whose sacred object is to preserve human life, and who 
peril their own in their noble enterprise. The thing is altogether 
characteristic of our country,—the build of the lifeboat, her hardy 
crew, and her system of maintenance by voluntary contribution. 

Do we oot all think so? Are we not filled with a glow of national 
pride when we read of the courageous endeavours of our lifeboats to 
carry safety to sinking hearts and imperilled ships? And if so, shall 
we not, all of us, according to our opportunities, entitle ourselves to 
ae the satisfaction which springs from noble efforts humanely 
made 
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Nautical Notices. 





PARTICULARS OF LIGHTS RECENTLY ESTABLISHED. 
(Continued from page 553.) 















F. | Ht. [Dist 
or | in {seen| (Remarks, &c. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. |Feet] Mls. 


Ce ee end 


Name. Place. Position. 






















44. Cape Gata [Cyprus Isle.|34° 33°7/ N., 
32° 2°4’ E. 
Cape Kiti Ditto sw cccseces 
45. Grundkalle |Bothnia Gulf60° 80’ N., 
Shoal 18° 55’ E. 
46. Downs e@oeoenseones @eneee@eoece 
47. Gull Light- eeseeesveace 
vessel 
St. Anns High| Milford 
Light 
-Stangholm {Norway 


FA./190 | 15 |Est. 5th Sept., 1864. <A Flash every 
two minutes. 
os | ee | .. JAltered from Red to White Fixed. 
Est. 30th Aug., 1864. Lightvessel. (a.) 


ee | o | o [Changes in yosition of buoys. (8.) 
oo | oe | -» [Changed in position. (¢) 


ee ee oe Opened. (c.) 
F. | 42 | 11 JEst. 19th Sept. 1864. 


Ff. 1610 | 26 |Est, Ist Oct., 1864. Flash every four 
minutes. 

Ff. /436 | 28 |Est. Ist Oct,, 1864. Flash every mi- 
nute. 

F. | 46 | 8 |Fst. 1st Oct., 1864. Harbour light. 

F, | 21] o- |Est. 1st Oct., 1864. Harbour light. 

F. | 78 | 10 |Est. lst Oct., 1664. 


ee | we | -e [To be shifted 1 miles East of her pres 
sent position on Ist January next. 


68° 10°6’ N., 
15° 38’ E. 
9. Cape Caccia {Sardinia W.|40° 33'6’ N., 
Point 8° 10°1/ EB. 

Cape Sandale|Ditto South-|39° 8:7’ N., 
Port Longone|Flba Covecesnen 
Port Ferrajo | Ditto rere rer 
Pianosa Isle |On_ Battery| West of Po 


50. Nab Light- | ..cccesoee 
vessel 


51. Isle Verde Gibraltar Bay|S.partof Fort] F. | 62 | 9 |Est. Ist Oct. 1864. 
Port Alfaques|Tarragona ae $6°7' N.,| F. | 30] 6 |Est. lst Nov., 1864. Red light. 
34°7/E 
Port Fangal |Fango Point 40° 47! N., | F. | 25] 8 [Est. Ist Nov., 1864. 
0° 47:2’ E. 
52. Cape Tortosa |Spain South|/40° 43-4’ N.,| R. {174 | 20 |Est. Ist Nov., 1864. Buda Island. 
Cuast 0° 57’ 1. (d.) 
Bana Point |Ditto 40° 34:5’ N.,{ F. | 62 | 18 |Est. Ist Nov., 1864. (e.) 
0° 39°1’ E. 
58. Cape Spartel |Africa, Gib-|85° 47:2’ N.,}) F. |812 | 20 |Est. 15th Oct., 1864. 
raltarStrait; 5° 33°7' W. 
54. Jaffa Syria 32° 3-2-N., | R. |] 60 | 14 /Est. Sth Oct., 1894. Every minute, 
34° 44:8’ E alternately a red of white flash. 
55. Rodo Island |Norway, W464° 22:5’ N.,| F. [273 | 16 |Est. 2uth Sept., 1864. (/.) 
Coas} 10° 27°4' E. 
56. Trincomalce |Ceylon, East] ..ccccssee | oe | ee | «» |Changed from Red to a light of natural 
Coast colour. 





F. Fixed. Ffi. Fixed and Flushing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 45.—Mariners should bear in mind that when in a direction right 
ahead or astern of the lichtvessel both lights may at some distance blend and 
show as one light. The lichtvesscl will be placed at her station every year 
as soon as the danger of the ice is no longer to be apprehended, and will be 
when the season no longer admits of her remaining out. 

(b.) 46.—The South Brake Buoy has been moved 6} cables to the south- 
ward, and now lics half a cable southward of the Brake patch, (on which 
there is less than 24 feet at low water,) in 74 fathoms at low water springs, 
with the second mill south of Sandown castle, just open of the north end of 
Deal terrace bearing W.b.N.; St. Margaret and Kingsdown churches in line 
S.W.% W ; South Middle Brake buoy N.N.E.} E. distant 1-3. miles; Gull 
lightvessel N.E. easterly, 1-8; miles; Bunt Head buoy S.E. 6 cables; South 
Sand head lightvessel S.b.W. westerly 4.3, miles; and Deal Bank buoy 


S.W.b.W.4W., 14%, miles. 
no. 11.—vo1n. XXXII. 41 
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South Middle Brake Buoy.—A new buoy, painted red and white in verti- 
cal stripes, and marked South Middle, has been placed in 64 fathoms, nearl 
midway between the South and Middle Brake buoys, with St. Peters churc 
at Sandwich, in line with the north end of No. 2 battery, bearing N.W.b.W.; 
St. George church at Ramsgate, in line with the pier daar N.3E.; 
Middle Brake buoy N.b.E. VE. distant 14 miles; Gull lightvessel E.4 N., 8 
cables; North-west Bunt buoy S.E.} E.. one mile; Bunt Head buoy 8.3 W,, 
1,1, miles; and South Brake buoy 8.S.W.2 W., 1,5, miles. 

Bunt Head Buoy has been moved half a mile to the southward, and 
now lies in 5 fathoms, with the second mill souht of Sandown castle, just 
touching the south oid of Deal terrace, bearing W.b.N.3 N.; St. Margaret 
church, in line with the coastguard house in Old Stairs bay, S.W.b.W.3 W.; 
South Brake buoy, N.W., 6 cables; South Middle Brake N.3 E., 1,1, miles; 
Gull lightvessel N.N.E.}E., 2 miles; N.W. Bunt buoy N.E.}N., 154; 
miles; and the South Sand head lightvessel S.S.W., 4 miles. 

North-West Bunt Buoy.—A new buoy, chequered black and white, and 
marked North-West Bunt, has been placed in 6 fathoms, with Upper Deal 
mill in line with Deal castle, bearing W.b.S. 4 S.; St. Peters church at Sand- 
wich, in line with the south end of No. 2 battery, N.W.b.W.; Gull light- 
vessel north, 7 cables; N.W. Goodwin buoy N.E.3} E.,2, miles; Bunt bead 
buoy S.W.3S..1 +4; miles; South Brake buoy W.S.W., 1-4, miles; and the 
South Middle Brake buoy N.W. 4 W., one mile. 

The North-West Goodwin Buoy has een moved to the north-westward 2 
cables, and now lies in 12 fathoms, with St. Lawrence mill, in line with the 
obelisk at Ramsgate, bearing N.N.W.} W.; Northbourne mill, in line with 
the south end of No. 1 battery, W.38.; North Bar buoy N.3E., 1,9 miles; 
Gull Buoy N.N.E.3E., 2+, miles; Goodwin Knoll buoy E.N.E., 2,4, 
miles; N.W. Bunt buoy SW. 4 W., 2), miles; and the Gull lightvessel 
S.W.b.W.2 W., 1,7, miles. 

(c.) 47.—Gull Light-Vessel has been moved 54 cables in a S.S.W.3 W. 
direction. The vessel now lies in 8 fathoms water, with the South Foreland 
High light on with the south side of Old Stairs bay bearing S.W.} W.; Ash- 
church, one third from St. Peters church towards St. Clements church at 
Sandwich, N.W.b.W 3 W.; Middle Brake buoy N.b.W.4 W., distant 1,5. 
miles; North Bar buoy N.E.b.N., 3-)5 miles; Gull buoy N.E. 38, miles; 
Goodwin Knoll buoy E.N.E., 4.2, miles; N.W. Goodwin buoy N.E.b.E.3 E., 
1 15 miles; Goodwin lightveasel E.b.N.4 N., 675; miles; N.W. Bunt buoy 
South, 7 cables; Bunt Head buoy 8.S.W.} W., 2 miles; and South Brake 
buoy S.W. westerly, 1,9, miles. 

Caution.—It is reported that the south-eastern edge of the Guodwin Sand 
has extended outwards, and that it is intended to move the buoys accordingly. 
Vessels are therefore warned to give this part of the Goodwin a wide berth. 

(c.) 47.—St, Anns High Lighthouse.—A red strip of light is now shown 
from the High lighthouse on St. Anns head, at the west side of the entrance 
to Milford Haven, in the direction of the Chapel and Harbour rocks, visible 
when bearing from N.W.} N. to W.3N. 

(d.) 52.—The breakers on the bar of the Ebro extend south-eastward 4} 
cables from the lighthouse, which is the limit of the depth of 34 fathoms. 
Vessels passing the lighthouse in a heavy sea should give it a berth of at least 
a mile. 

(e.) 52.—Vessels entering or een Port Alfaques at night, should give 
Bana light a berth of at least half'a mile. At the distance of 64 cables from 
Galacho point on the east side of entrance to the port is a Bell buoy, 2 cables 
from the shore, which should be left to the eastward. 
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V. ) 56.—It is seen from seaward between the bearings of S.E.b.E.? E. 
and S.E.3S. through the channel between the Synflisea on the north and the 
Jupfalla on the south. Also over Svee fiord when bearing from S.W.4 W. 
round by west to N.W.b.N.; and again in the inner or southern channel be- 
tween North and N.N.E. Isof the fourth order. Approaching Rodo south 
of Folden fiord keep the light between the former bearings and steer for it, 
this will lead clear of the outlying dangers. A shoal of 8 fathoms is West 
about a mile from the Synflissa, on which the sea breaks;‘ keep near the 
northern or southern limit of the light, but in heavy westerly gales keep on 
the latter. In closing with Rodo, keep the light on the starboard bow so as 
to give the island a berth; the northern and eastern side of it has no anne 
By steering South throu h the inner channel, on the eastern limit of the lg" t, 
a vessel may anchor in Vingsand harbour in 11 or 12 fathome farther in. The 
western limit of the light in a S.S.W. direction clears Skokkel island. 





Inpian OcEan,—Ceylon, East Coast. 


The following information has been received at the Admiralty 
through the Commander-in-Chief on the East India and Cape of Good 
Hope stations. ? 

- The Alphee Shoal,—on which the French Imperial steam vessel of 
that name, commanded by Lieutenant J. Gehenne, struck on the 10th 
of July, 1864, off the East coast of Ceylon, is from 100 to 150 yards 
in length North and South, with about 194 feet water on it, and 12 to 
14 fathoms close to. 

When the Alphee struck, the sea was smooth, and in passing over 
the shoal, the white bottom with black patches was distinctly seen. 
It lies more than two miles from the shore, in lat. 7° 24’ N., long. 81° 
50’ 30” East of Greenwich. Mariners are warned not to make too 
free with this coast. 


Coast oF CoromMaNnDEL.—Current.—Commander R. Hobson, of 
H.M.S. Vigilant, reports in a letter from Madras, dated August, 1864, 
that during a passage from Cuddalore to that place, an unusually 
strong north-easterly current of at least 3 knots an hour was experi- 
enced. Mariners are hereby warned of the uncertainty of the cur- 
rents in this vicinity. 


LiFE- BOAT INSTITUTION. 


The report of the last monthly meeting of the National Life-boat 
Institution, received from the secretary, states that he had perused 
with great satisfaction, an admirable leading article récently published 
in the Times, on the great and national character of the operations 
of the institution. Englishmen, in all parts of the world, would be 
glad to see the Times, the leading journal of Europe, saying that it 
was proud of the National Life-boat Institution, and its admirable 
organization on the coast.* 

* Query?—Did the Times ever contribute anything to the institution it is 
so proud of ?—P. D. 
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The report of the meeting stated that a reward of £15 was voted 
to the crew of its Arklow Life-boat, for putting offin reply to signals of 
distress, and rendering important services to the ship Edinburgh Castle, 
from Glasgow to Singapore, which had struck on the sand-bank, off 
Arklow, on the night of the 20th ult. The life-boat, at the request 
of the captain, accompanied the vessel for some time, a portion of her 
crew assisting in working the ship’s pumps. The captain gave the 
life-boat crew his note for £40, in gratitude for the valuable services 
rendered to his vessel by the boat. 

A reward of £7 10s. was also voted to the crew of the institution’s 
life-boat, at Selsey, for going off and rescuing seven out of twelve of 
the crew of the brig Governor Maclean, of London, which was totally 
wrecked during a gale of wind, on the Ower’s Sand-bank, off Selsey, 
on the 5thinst. The remainder of the crew were taken off by a Deal 
lugger. 

7 reward of £6 10s. was likewise granted to the crew of the life- 
boat, belonging to the institution at Blackpool, for going off and 
rendering important services to the French brig, S¢t Michael, of 
Havre, which had anchored in a very dangerous position on the Cru- 
sader Sand-bank, during very stormy weather and a heavy sea, on 
the 18th ult. This was the first service rendered by this life-boat, 
and her crew spoke of her qualities in the heavy surf in the highest 
terms of approval. 

It was reported that the Teignmouth life-boat of the institution 
had rendered important services to the schooner Victoria, of that 
port, which had struck very heavily on the North Pole Bank, at the 
entrance of the harbour, during a gale of wind, on the night of the 
ord inst. Rewards, amounting to £29, were also granted to the 
crews of the Lytham, New Brighton, Margate, and Portrush life- 
boats, for going off in reply to signals, with the view of rescuing the 
crews of various vessels in distress, but which did not ultimately re- 
quire the services of the boats. 

A reward of £2 was also voted to the crew of a small boat, for 
putting off and rescuing at some risk of life two men whose boat was 
stove in upon some rocks, near the harbour of Lossiemouth, in a 
heavy sea, on the 26th of August. 

Various other rewards were also voted to the crews of shore boats, 
for saving life from difterent wrecks on the coasts of the united 
kingdom. 

he committee expressed their deep regret at the lamented demise 
of Mr. Montague Gore, who had been for many years past, an active 
member of the committee of management of the institution, and took 
the liveliest interest in the welfare of sailors, sparing no expense 
to aid their cause when needed. ~ 

Payments amounting to upwards of £2,000, were made on various 
life-boat establishments. 

The Horse Guards had applied to the institution for an additional 
supply of its new instructions, for the restoration of the apparently 
drowned, to be circulated amongst the several stations of the army 
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at home and abroad. By order of the Viceroy, and the Governors of 
India, these directions for the recovery of persons apparently dead 
from drowning, had also been extensively circulated throughout the 
three presidencies. 

- It was stated that the proprietors of the Jllustrated London News 
would give a beautiful coloured engraving of the life-boat of the in- 
stitution, with the number of the paper, on the 15th inst. 

Letters were read from officers of the French and Russian imperial 
navies, expressing their acknowledgments to the institution, for the 
valuable information they had received from it while in England, 
concerning its life-boat stations, 

The institution had sent during the past month new life-boats to 
Redcar, on the Yorkshire coast, and to Cardigan. The railway com- 
panies had, as usual, readily given the boats a free conveyance. The 
cost of both life-boats bad been presented to the institution by benevo- 
lent persons. 

A gentleman had intimated his intention, in conjunction with his 
sisters, to defray the cost, amounting to about £600, of a complete 
life-boat station on the Irish coast, in memory of their late father. 
They had previously defrayed the expense of the life-boat station, at 
Bude Haven, on the Cornish coast, in memory of their mother. 

Reports were read from the inspector, and assistant-inspector of 
life- boats of the institution on their recent visit to the life-boat sta- 
tions of the society on the north-east coast, and on the Kent and 
Sussex coasts. They had found all the stations in admirable order. 

. A model of the institution’s life-boat was ordered to be placed in 
the Royal School of Naval Architects about to be opened at the 
South Kensington Museum. A letter was read from the Ship- 
wrecked Sailor’s Society, at Marseilles, requesting the institution to 
order for them a 30ft. self-righting life-boat, which request the com- 
mittee readily complied with. 

We have much pleasure in being able to report that the French 
government have decided to place some life-boats on the coasts of 
France. Preparatory to doing so, it appears to have been decided to 
obtain every information on the subject, and to ascertain the results 
of experience in this country, where life-boats have been so much 
more extensively used than in any other. Accordingly, after some 
preliminary inquiry, three life-boats, of different sizes, on the self- 
righting model of the National Life-boat Institution, have been 
ordered by the French government, complete, with transporting-car- 
riages, and equipped in the same manner as that society’s boats. 
They are now being built by Messrs. Forrestt and Son, the institu- 
tion’s chief builders, and under its superintendence, at the request of 
the French government. 

A French naval officer of rank, Commodore De la Roche Kerand- 
raon, in command of a division of the north coast of France, has like- 
wise visited this country by direction of his government, to obtain a 
knowledge of the system of management of thie life-boat establish- 
ments of this institution, and of the working of the rocket and mortar 
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life-saving apparatus on our coasts. He was accompanied by the 
inspector of life-boats of the institution to its station at Walmer, where 
he witnessed the launching of the life-boat; and also to two coast guard 
stations, to examine the rocket and mortar life-saving apparatus. 

The Commodore expressed himself as being much gratified with 
all he had seen, and as highly appreciating the attention he had re- 
ceived from the National Life-boat Institution. 


Torrepo BATTERIES. 


The immense destructive power of the submarine mine is now one 
of the well ascertained facts of military science, but its effectiveness as 
an engine of war has nowhere been demonstrated with more convinc- 
ing evidence than in the Confederate States of America, where it was 
brought into use in the beginning of the war, and has latterly formed 
one of the principal means of attack and defence in the contest between 
those States and the Northern government. 

A most striking instance of its successful employment, and one from 
which we may date its adoption into general use, occurred on the 
Yazoo River, Mississippi, in 1863, where a Federal ironclad was totally 
destroyed with nearly the whole of her crew. In the same year in 
June it was also employed against an attacking squadron in the James 
River, Virginia ; when one of the leading vessels, the steamer Com- 
mander Barney, was disabled, a portion of her armour torn off, and 
the fleet compelled to retire down the river with this vessel in tow, in 
a sinking condition. And again, this year we have accounts of the 
total destruction of other Federal vessels with nearly the whole of their 
crews, by means of the submarine mine, viz., one of the vessels attached 
to the fleet now in the James River, Virginia; the transport steamer 
Mapleleaf, in the St John’s River, Florida; and more recently still, 
the new double turreted monitor Tecumseh, before the port of Mobile ; 
besides numerous other striking examples of its successful employment 
in waters tributary to the Mississippi River, Chesapeake and other bays. 
Thus we are in possession of abundant proof of the importance of the 
torpedo as a stationary obstruction, while on the other hand its applica- 
tion and use, when attached to the bows of vessels, by the Confederates 
has presented to the world a perfectly new feature in naval warfare, 
which promises at no distant day to create an entire revolution in the 
present system of naval architecture, as well as in the existing methods 
of coast defence. 

This novel engine of war having been attached to the bows of small 
wooden steamers, an attack was made by them against the Federal 
frigates New Ironsides and Minnesota, and so much damaged them by 
the explosion as to render them unfit for further effective service 
till docked for repairs. 

It was also employed in like manner against the new sloop-of-war 
Housatonic, attached to the Federal blockading squadron off Charleston, 
which ship filled and went down in eight minutes after the explosion 
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of the torpedo under her counter. Could the Confederates have valued 
and brought this system of defence into general use in the beginning of 
the war, it is much doubted whether they would have lost the rich and 
productive region of eastern North Carolina, and its valuable inland 
water communication, so desirable for the support of their armies, as 
well as some other points, the capture of which gained for the Federal 
navy its prestige at the commencement of hostilities. 

These torpedoes have, without doubt, had a demoralising influence 
upon some of the crews of Federal vessels while operating near the 
Confederate lines of defence, from the knowledge, but too well impressed 
on them, of the fate that awaited those who ventured too near the unseen 
but terrible instrument of destruction. This terror inspired by the 
torpedo is not confined to those on board of ships that are liable to run 
over them, but is shared alike by those who cruise along the coast, or 
ride at anchor in the roadsteads; for we see by published statements 
of the “war correspondents” of American journals, that the Federal 
“ironclad vessels anchored before the harbour of Charleston are all sur- 
rounded or encased with frames of heavy timber, extending some dis- 
tance from the vessels, to prevent the approach of the rebel torpedo 
boats.” 

It is necessary to bear in mind that hitherto, in the application and 
use of the torpedo on board of vessels in the South, they have been 
invariably small craft, similar to the one described by the war “cor, 
respondent” of the New York Herald, of August 23, as follows :— 

‘‘When the first Monitor appeared off the harbour, the rebels 
essayed her immediate destruction, and brought down Mobile, a cigar- 
shaped torpedo boat that had been prepared in readiness for such a 
service. While mooring her in the lower bay her boiler exploded, 
killing one man, scalding another so badly that his life is despaired of, 
and taking off the leg of her captain. This was the entire crew. The 
craft is now sunk in Navy Cove, which is in our possession. When 
our fleet ran into the harbour, efforts were being made to raise and 
repair the vessel, but they were frustrated by our advent. Farragut 
will doubtless look after the prize when he finds an opportunity.” 

It will be seen, however, from the following paragraph from the 
Index, under date of 25th ultimo, that this new and formidable engine 
of war is being introduced into the Northern navy, as a part of the 
regular armament of their ironclad ships. 

‘“‘ The repeated proofs given during the war in America of the im- 
mense destructive power of the torpedoes, or sub-marine batteries, 
employed by the Confederates, and which are attached by a peculiar 
apparatus to a number of their vessels, has induced the Federal 
government to take a leaf out of the enemy’s book in this respect, and 
a letter from the United States informs us on the best authority that 
this new and formidable engine of war has been extensively introduced 
in the Federal navy, and several ironclads are already fitted with the 
same apparatus as the Confederates employ, or one closely resembling 
it.” 

It is unhesitatingly asserted by competent judges, that a vessel pro- 
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perly constructed for the application of the torpedo battery, and pos- 
sessing superiority of speed, would prove a formidable antagonist 
against a number of frigates, although armed with the heaviest metal, 
for it would present the least surface to their fire, and always under 
the most acute angles. One special advantage which it possesses is, 
that it may be worked at all times; for instance, in a rough sea, when 
ordinary guns could not be used ; while it may be employed with cer- 
tain success under cover of darkness against an enemy’s fleet, disabling, 
destroying, or driving them away from the coast altogether. 

Great economy, simplicity, and safety are further and no less valu- 
able and important qualities claimed for the sub-marine battery ; 
neither the battery itself nor the men working it are in the least ex- 
posed, the apparatus being situated much below the line of flotation. 
As this destructive agent comes more generally into use, which it as- 
suredly must after the experience of its terribly swift and sweeping 
effects furnished by the American war, a new field will be opened for 
the inventive genius of our naval constructors, to devise ways and 
means to ward off or escape so unpleasant a weapon of attack, more 
formidable than those possessed by Warriors, Royal Sovereigns, &c., 
for there is no ship now afloat of sufficient strength to resist its power, 
nor guns of heavy calibre enough to penetrate the armour of a vee! 
bearing it, when properly constructed for the purpose. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have had this new engine of war wide 
consideration, and referred it to a board of competent officers, who ap- 
proved and recommended its adoption as an auxiliary for the defence 
of harbours and roadsteads. ‘Though the authorities may not at pre- 
sent be impressed with the necessity of immediately taking up and ap- 
plying this new and most important development of naval engineering, 
the changes which it is destined to bring about in the naval armaments 
of all countries alike, will assuredly ere long be forced upon them ; and 
the requisite measures for keeping up in this respect with the march of 
events, must soon enter largely into the general estimates for war 
purposes.— Daily News. 


CHARTS AND Booxs PUBLISHED BY THE HypROGRAPHIO OFFICE, 
ADMIRALTY, in October, 1864. 


Ionian Sea, Prevesa Strait, Commander Maneell, R.N., 1864, (1s.) 

Syria, Jerusalem, Mr. Catherwood, 1833 (2z.) 

Mediterranean Sea, Dernah to Ras Bulaou, Captain Spratt, R.N., C.B., 
1€62, (2s. 6d.) 

Newfoundland Island, La Poile Bay, Captain Orlebar, R.N., 1862 (1s.) 

Canada, Lake Erie, Western part Uoited States, survey corrected to 1864 
(2s.) 

Vancouver Island, Esquimalt and Victoria Harbours, Captain G. H. 
Richards, R.N., 1862 (Qs. 6d.) 

Vancouver Island, Inner Channels leading to Hara Strait, Captain G. H. 
Richards, R.N., 1862 (2s. 6d.) 

Vancouver Telind Goletas Channel to Quatsino Sound, with views, Captain 
G. H. Richards, R.N., 1863 (2s. 6d.) 

Enwarp Duysrervitir. Commander, RN. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, October 20th, 164, 
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British Mercnant Suips anv Britisy Justice.— The Barque 
“ Royal William” and the Ship “ Falcon.” 


The letter on the subject of the Compass in Merchant Ships, which 
appeared in a recent number of the Nautical Mugazine, is in itself a 
tolerable index of the manner in which affairs are managed in that 
service. Fair enough to appearance, but when it comes to the test of 
duty, its blemishes soon appear, and its defects and utter worthiless- 
ness would prevent any one placing confidence in it until too late, 
when a ship with it at sea must find her way to the end of her voy- 
age—if she can. Such is unfortunately the case with more matters 
than the compass in our merchant vessels, which sail the ocean fair 
and seemly to look at, but go on board and far different scenes will 
meet the eye. 

Here is a case in point supplied by our law proceedings relating to 
the sea, a picture a oe at random of the condition of a British mer- 
chant ship. She was called the British barque Royal William par 
excellence, to distinguish her as a specimen of the care and kindness 
with which British ships are sailed,—their seaworthiness, and such 
matters: her commander too was another specimen of the class of 
Englishmen distinguished for the same qualities which where they 
are really found constitute the happiness of a ship, but where tyranny 
and cruelty on his part prevail on board produce the reverse. 

Now we will take the case as it stands reported in the Shipping 
and Mercantile Gazette, as occurring at the Queenstown Sessions,— 
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the statement of a French seaman, whose misfortune it was to belong 
to this British barque, and it reveals a tissue of cruelty on the part of 
the captain that could scarcely be believed had been exercised by a 
British master mariner (master bully he should be called) towards 
any of his crew. 

The articled seamen, Leone Louis, a Frenchman, is the complainant, 
who deposes to a bench of three magistrates, and is an exceedingly 
intelligent man, who spoke English with facility, that the vessel had 
been at Demerara and was lying in the river on the 18th of August 
last, when the captain ordered the crew to get up the anchor for the 
purpose of proceeding to sea. 

The ship was in a leaky condition, making eight or nine inches of 
water per hour when underway, and the crew refused to heave the 
anchor until they should have been allowed to go on shore to a ma- 
gistrate, deeming the ship in an unseaworthy state. 

Now this was perfectly legal. The crew had a right to state their 
grievance, for who knew better than they did the certainty of work 
at the pump that awaited them: but it appearsthat,— 

On their refusing to obey this order, the complainant and three 
others of the crew were fettered by order of the captain, and witness, 
with his hands lashed with a rope behind his back, was placed in con- 
finement in the boatswain’s locker—a place forming part of the wheel- 
house, in which he could not stand erect. Another man, named 
Doran, (belonging to Queenstown,) was stowed into the same locker 
with him, but was taken away subsequently. 

Here is a man entrusted with a little brief authority thrusting two 
men, hand bound and fettered, into a locker not large enough to hold 
one in which he could stand up, besides preventing them from stating 
their grievance where it would have been listened to. But it was 
perhaps inconvenient for securing two, and the Frenchman is after- 
wards left to himself to meditate in his fetters on English justice en- 
trusted to the hands of the English captain of the barque Royal 
William. But to proceed with the narrative. 

The Frenchman who comes forward to complain of this treatment 
says that he remained in that confinement from the 18th to the L9th, 
and during that time all that was given in the shape of food was a 
few biscuits and one pint of water between the two of them. Could 
not reach either biscuit or water, in consequence of the attitude he 
was in and being bound. 

At half past seven o’clock on the morning of the 19th, the captain 
came aft, and told the man at the wheel to go to his breakfast, and 
he (the captain) would take care of the wheel. 

When the man had left the wheel the captain came to complainant 
where he was confined, and seeing the biscuit and water beside him, 
exclaimed,—D your eyes, who gave you that pot of water? 

Complainant answered,—The mate, sir. ‘The captain took the 
water, and threw it in complainant’s face. 

It is to be hoped that this kind, paternal treatment on the part of 
the captain will some day meet its reward. He rejoices in the name 
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of Holywood, with its prefix of John, and some day or other the 
compliment may be returned with interest by the countrymen of the 
Frenchman. “Iwould be a pity that so marked a favour should not 
have its reward. 

Then this specimen of a good kind hearted captain asks, who had 
es him the biscuit, and on receiving a similar reply, he took the 

iscuit and hove it down the companion after the mate. The captain 
then told complainant to come out of the locker, that he might see 
how he was fastened. 

Perhaps the fastenings were too tight, and he might relieve the 
suffering,—but how little, alas! do we know of our kind hearted 
Demerara ship captains,—for we hear that finding the rope a little 
slack he made it tighter. 

And then follows a scene at which an Englishman might blush that 
he should have a countryman that could behave as he did invested 
with a command. 

Seizing complainant by the breast while he was in that defenceless 
osition, he knocked his head twice or three times against the wheel- 
ouse, and then told him to sit down in the house. Complainant did 

so, and the captain then took up a marlingspike, a sharp pointed iron 
instrument, and made a lunge with it at his body, but complainant 
slewed round and escaped the blow. “Captain,” said he, “are you 
going to kill me?” The captain replied, “Yes, I am going to kill 
you.” He then took up a scraper and struck him on the shoulder 
with it, cutting him and leaving him a scar that had not yet disap- 
peared. The next thing he did was to seize him by the mouth, com- 
pletely muzzling him, and tearing his cheeks with his nails, so as to 
cause blood to flow. He also struck him twice on the back with the 
marlingspike, cutting him in twe places, and knocking him down. The 
captain then shut complainant into the locker and went away. The 
man returning to the wheel allowed him to come out. He loosed his 
own fetters and stole away to the forecastle. 

There is a picture for our friends on the other side of the water to 
contemplate! There is a specimen of the treatment to be looked for 
by a Frenchman in a British merchant ship,—a specimen of the 
manner in which the entente cordiale would be encouraged by this 
specimen of the commander of a British merchant ship. Verily, that 
intelligent French seaman, Leone Louis, has occasion to remember. 
Captain Holywood and his Demerara ship, the British barque Royal 
William. But if he remembers her captain, as he no doubt will do 
and some of his countrymen likewise—(I hope they will not tar and 
feather him—of course not—) he will at least remember the man who 
as he returned to the wheel let him out of the locker and enabled 
him to loose his own fetters. And all this was because he wished to 
go on shore with others of the crew, five who had refused but returned 
to their duty to pump the ship, which they had to do on the voyage, 
as the ship continued to make eight or nine inches of water per hour, 
and this they had to do every half hour on their way home. 

But what kind of justice does this French seaman obtain whea. he 
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appeals to our laws. Surely he might expect to find justice on Bri- 
tish soil, the land of the free, in which justice is equally extended 
(blind as she is represented to be) to the cottager as to the peer, to 
the seaman as to his captain. There is something so peculiar in this 
that the report of the proceedings in the court of Queenstown shall 
speak for itself. 

Let it first be remarked that Peter Hansen, another of the crew, 
who was bound on the deck, in view of the wheelhouse, corroborated 
the complainant and the previous witness’s testimony. 

Robert Crawford, the mate, spoke to the fact of some biscuit coming 
down on his head from the deck while he was stting at breakfast in 
the cabin on the morning of the 19th of August. The vessel made 
so much water that they had to pump every half hour during the 
voyage. 

So that the crew, mate and all, corroborate the statement. But 
here is the justice of the case: no complaint had been made by the 
crew until the vessel was on the point of sailing, and therefore when 
the expectations of the crew that the cause of complaint—viz., the 
leaky state of the vessel—would have been zaeilied in this interval, 
and it was not done,—their offence is the desire to go on shore and 
represent it. 

One of the magistrates, Mr. Scott, says—The captain who would 
take a ship to sea in that condition, with those men lashed in that 
way on board, would, if they were drowned in her, be clearly an- 
swerable for their lives. 

Then it was asked by Mr. Tarrant.—How was this ship classed ? 

Replies Captain Holywood—without throwing a pot of water in his 
face,—Dipthong 7A 1 at Lloyd’s, your worship; which, to say the 
best of it is a questionable character for any merchant ship. 

And Mr. Tarrant states his opinion that the men had acted im- 
properly in refusing to work; that the captain had a certain discre- 
tion on board his ship; and that he was justified in imprisoning the 
men; that, in his opinion, he had used no more force than was neces- 
sary to keep them, and the complainant amonst them, in subjection. 

This is Mr. Tarrant’s justice: in all he did Captain Holywood was 
tag Attend to that all you French seamen who would sail in 

eaky British barques. You may be confined in a box not high 
enough for you to stand up in, you may have pots of water thrown 
in your face, and be treated by the captain with all the indignities 
above mentioned, and in the eyes of a British magistrate there is the 
justice you would obtain from the evenhanded court of law at Queens- 
town. Such, however, was not the view taken of the case by another 
of that bench. 

Mr. Scott pronounced the course adopted by the captain not to be 
that which should have been followed by a British shipmaster, on 
board a British vessel, towards a British seaman, where there was a 
British magistrate to have had recourse to. His duty was to have 
gone to the magistrate when the men refused to work, lodged in- 
formations against them and have them brought up. If they had 
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disobeyed his orders the law was open to him to afford redress; but 
he did not understand why he should have kept the men twenty-four 
hours as prisoners under those circumstances. He was of opinion the 
captain had done wrong in putting complainant into confinement. 

his, indeed, was the view of a discreet, sensible Englishman, and 
it is to be regretted that there are not more such on the bench,—and 
in command of British merchant ships too, may be added. It is owing 
to the absence of such men that cases like this bring disrepute on our 
character. 2 2 

But, says Mr. Tarrant,—I am for dismissing the case fully. 

And, adds Mr. Scott,—I am for convicting the captain of unlaw- 
fully imprisoning the man. I recognise as much as any man the ne- 
cessity for upholding the authority of shipmasters on board their 
vessels; but, at the same time, no seaman is bound to go in a ship 
which is not seaworthy, without applying for protection to the au- 
thorities constituted by law. 

Mr. Scott may be looked on as the friend of the seaman. Had this 
gentleman’s views ruled the proceedings of the British barque Royal 
William, the extra work of the crew in pumping that leaky barque 
every half hour on her voyage home would have been avoided; the 
crew would not have been fatigued with the extra duty, for which 
they had no remuneration; and the brutal behaviour of a Hopman 
captain in his brief authority would have been kept to himself, to the 
advantage of the character of British ships. 

But what availed the opinion of Mr. Scott; another person on the 
bench, Captain Martin, says—My feeling is that the captain has a 
perfect right to take upon himself the use of a certain degree of 
restraint towards a crew whom he finds disobedient; and if he con- 
siders that by imprisoning them for a certain time he will get the 
duty performed afterwards, he would prefer doing so to eae them 
before a magistrate. I do not think this captain has gone beyond 
what he has the power to do. 

Mr. Scott,—Then you dismiss the charge? 

Captain Martin,—It is dismissed. | 

Mr. Allen,—The effect of that is to disbelieve the sworn testimony. 

Mr. Tarrant confessed he did not believe it. . 

And thus ends the hearing of this disgraceful case before the bench 
at Queenstown,—a case which stamps the British merchant ship as 
the seat of violence, tyranny, and imposition, and the character of our 
maritime laws as leaning towards the rule of supporting those three 
qualities in their commanders,—a character which by no means belongs 
to them. It is to be hoped, Mr. Editor, that the Frenchman, Leone 
Louis, and all others, English as well as French, will take a lesson 
from this case. 

Justice seems to fare better at the Thames Police-Court than on the 
Trish bench at Queenstown. In the same paper that contains the 
foregoing case are two others, concerning wages claimed by seamen; 
one of which I will take—that of the Falcon—in contrast to the 
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foregoing. The magistrate here held the scales of justice with no 
faltering hand,—neither prejudiced with the tinge of command nor 
deaf to plain statements of gross ill-treatment, supported by evidence 
that should have gained attention instead of being thrown to the 
winds. 

In this case the commander of the Falcon was summoned by 
Thomas Ryan, a seaman, to answer why his pay was withheld from 
him. He had shipped at Hong Kong for £3 per month, and it was 
sought to deduct £6 4s. from his wages for two months and two 
days’ absence from duty. He joined the ship on the 24th of March 
last, and three days afterwards was laid up—the result of accident. 
He was coming down the mizen rigging, when a ratline broke under 
his foot and his leg was injured—skinned, in fact, by the rigging. It 
was admitted that he had something the matter with his ‘e on 8 
former voyage. He had fallen into the hold and injured it. It had 
healed up long before he joined the Falcon. The last accident hap- 

ened on the voyage from Hong Kong to Ningpo, and might have 
hea three days after he joined the ship, but no entry in the log was 
read over to him relating to the accident. 

The accident was proved by a seaman of the Falcon, who saw it, 
by the ratline giving way, and knew his shipmate’s leg was injured. 

Mr. Aubin, a surgeon, of Arbour Terrace, Stepney, said he had 
examined the complainant’s right leg. There was the scar of a 
wound on the leg. It had been injured, and such an accident as the 
one described would have deprived the seaman of the use of his leg 
for some time. The man was now entirely fit for duty. 

The complainant further asserted that he was in good health and 
strength when he joined the Falcon. His former wound healed up 
twelve months before he eppee at Hong Kong. 

It was artfully attempted to be made out that he had come en 
board the Falcon with a bad leg, but to no purpose; and the presid- 
ing magistrate, Mr. Partridge, considered that he had clearly made 
out his case, and was entitled to the wages sued for, £16 0s. 10d., 
and two guineas costs, being one guinea for the attorney and’ one 
guinea for the surgeon. 

Now there can be no doubt that to lose the services of a seaman in 
the Falcon was no trifling matter, but the commander’s discretion 
ought to have shown him that this was a case of real injury in the 
performance of duty. A man would not be likely to incur such an 
injury for the sake of shirking duty, and it would have saved his 
owners the process by which they were two guineas cut of pocket, 
besides the infelicitous position of being sued by their seaman fer 
wages withheld. 

ScRUTATOR. 
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Tae Nortru-Eastern BounpDARY OF THE UNITED Stares.— 
Report from the State of Maine. 


(Continued from page 575.) 


A brief historic sketch, showing the origin of the title to the terri- 
tory, will establish all that has been asserted in reference to the bad 
faith of England and the disingenuousness of her diplomacy. This 
history goes back to the earliest efforts at European colonization. 

France and England started together in their efforts to possess this 
empire of the New World. Disregarding the Pope’s donation to 
Spain and Portugal, they watched, with the same jealousy as now, 
every movement of each, and of every other power, to gain title to the 
country. Agreeing in the doctrine of Elizabeth, in 1580, that pos- 
session was essential to the establishment of title, France granted to 
Du Monts the new world, from the 40th to the 46th degree of North 
latitude, November 8, 1603, reserving “any lands therein held by any 
other Christian prince or people.” 

England granted in like manner, or with similar reservations, to the 
company of Virginia, the country from the 34th to the 45th parallel 
of North latitude, April 10, 1606. The French took possession at the 
St. Croix, in Maine, in 1604; the English at Sagadahoc, in Maine, in 
1607; both claiming to the extent of their charters. The French 
monarch, Henry IV., through the influence of the Jesuits, was in- 
duced, in 1607, to revoke the charter of 1603 to Du Monts, a Protestant 
nobleman and a member of his household, after the settlement of the 
English at Sagadahoc; thus letting in and giving priority to the 
English title over the subsequent French charters to Champlain and 
Poutrincourt. Champlain took possession of the St. Lawrence in 
1608, and discovered and gave his name to Lake Champlain. But on 
finding it South of the 45th degree of latitude, the northern limit of 
the Engliish grant, he retired above that line, and in this way this 
most ancient landmark became established. The charter of New 
England of 1640 extended its line as far North as the 48th degree, 
but it met at the 45th parallel the possessions of the French on the 
St. Lawrence. 

The future of France and England in America was practically 
determined by these events of 1607; and all men now see that the 
most important event of modern times was the establishment of the 
title of the English to the new world. England traces the growth of 
her empire, and the expansion of her commerce, to that of her North 
American colonies. 

The struggle for the sea coast of Maine between England and 
France, commencing in 1607, ended with the peace of Ryswick, in 
1697, and the future of the continent seemed all this time in suspense. 
In 1613 Argall found the Jesuit Fathers Baird and Masse, at Mount 
Desert, with their faithful followers from the monasteries of France, 
living in peace with the native tribes. He promptly destroyed their 
settlement, killing or carrying them into captivity. This shedding of 
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blood, the secoud kkct in the drama of empire in North America, 
aroused all Europe to the consequences of the measure. and called 
forth angry diplomatic controversy. France yielded again to the 
domination of England, who held the country to the 45th degree of 
North latitude. Champlain, from 1620 to 1635, insisted to his sove- 
reign that whoever held the basin of the St. Lawrence should hold the 
open sea coast of Maine; and when Cadillac, the future governor of 
Louisiana, and the founder of Detroit, after the commencement of the 
long war of 1687, known as the ten years’ war, submitted a plan, in 
1692, for the conquest of the English posts and holding the sea board 
of Maine, he failed to receive adequate support from his government, 
till, in 1697, the peace of Ryswick, establishing by treaty stipulation 
the right of England to the sea board East to the River St. Croix, 
again defeated the hopes of France for supreme control in the New 
World. 

The struggles of France and England on this continent—perhaps 
stimulated by differences of religion and race—had their origin in an 
intuitive faith in the leading minds of both nations in the future 
greatness of the country, and the hope of dominion. The French 
leaders, far ahead in theoretic ideas, found less support than the Eng- 
lish in the disposition and character of their colonists. 

Maine belonged to England, and was partially peopled after the St. 
Croix became the eastern boundary of New England; but with all 
these acquisitions from France, England had but a small portion of the 
continent. Prior to the conquest of 1759, according to Bancroft, 
dividing North America into twenty-five parts, France held twenty, 
Spain four, and England but one. Quebec was captured by Wolfe in 
1759. The treaty of peace of 1763 gave new France to England. 
A new government was to be established. In the royal proclamation 
of October 7, 1763, the line of boundary betyeen the newly acquired 
province of Quebec and New England ran “from Lake Champlain, in 
45° of North latitude,” “along the highlands which divide the rivers 
that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the sea,” &c. The same line was established by the Quebec act 
of 1774. 

In the commission of Governor Wilmot as governor of Nova Scotia, 
dated November 21, 1763, the western boundary of that province was 
established as follows ;—“‘ Westward by a line drawn from Cape Sable 
across the entrance of the bay of Fundy to the mouth of the River 
St. Croix, by said river to its source, and by a line drawn due North 
from thence to the southern boundary of the province of Quebec.” 
All this territory belonging to Great Britain in 1763, was divided into 
New England, Nova Scotia, and the new province of Quebec, whose 
lines of boundary could not be more clearly stated. 

In the war of the Revolution, neither Canada nor Nova Scotia Te 
with the other thirteen colonies. Io the definitive treaty of peace of 
1783, notwithstanding the efforts of the King, George II, to make 
the Piscataqua instead of the St. Croix the boundary, the lines were 
established as follows :—‘ From the North-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
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to wit, that angle which is formed by a line drawn due North from the 
source of the St. Croix River to the highlands, along the highlands 
which divide the rivers that empty themselves into the River St. 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the rorth- 
westernmost head of the Connecticut River,” &c. 

“East by a line to be drawn along the middle of the River St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy to its source, and from its 
source directly North to the aforesaid highlands.” 

By the 5th article of Jay’s treaty of November 19, 1794, there was 
an agreement for a joint commission to ascertain ‘“‘ What river was 
truly intended under the name of the River St. Croix, mentioned in 
said treaty of peace,” (1783,) &c. The duties of this commission 
were performed in 1798, the St. Croix was agreed on, and the source 
thereof marked and established by a suitable monument. This adju- 
dication solved every remaining doubt, and left nothing open for dis- 
pute. To run and mark the line “from the source of the St. Croix” 
to the head of the Connecticut River, following the words of the treaty, 
was as easy as to find the summit of Mount Washington. 

The lines agreed on in the treaty of 1783 coincided with the lines 
of boundary of 1763, then established for the convenient government 
of the empire, all belongirg to the same power. No language could 
be more explicit, and no ingenuity of statement could ever throw a 
doubt over the matter. 


From 1817 to 1842 our national government sought to avoid war 
with Great Britain. They could not fathom the depth of that dupli- 
city that led them into new negotiations for the possession of the 
northern part of Maine. The absurd pretence that it was “impossible 
to execute the treaty of 1783,” asseverated by Lord Palmerston with 
the assumed positiveness of conviction, almost ripened into an admis- 
sion on the part of our government, in the specious diplomacy of Lord 
Ashburton in 1842. At the end of twenty-eight years after the treaty 
of peace and amity concluded at Ghent, which was to close all disputes 
and give repose to the eastern border, at the end of the war 1812-15, 
Maine found peace only in yielding up everything for the sake of the 
country. Her municipal charters, granted in good faith to her few 
settlers, who had gone into the territory, were vacated by the act of 
cession: her citizens who had been imprisoned for adhesion to the 
American cause, were left to seek new homes, and that portion of the 
territory mainly valuable in money for its timber, containing a rich 
soil suitable for settlement and fitted for raising wheat, left to them at 
the end of the struggle, which they had hoped soon to fill with enter- 
prising citizens, stripped of its most valuable timber. The locking up 
of the country from settlement for the space of twenty-eight years 
was itself a cruel and disastrous blow to the prosperity of the State. 
Maine complained, and she has since becn treated with harshness and 
neglect. 

But the conduct of Maine has been consistent. She would have 
vindicated her rights by the arbitrament of arms, but for the inter- 
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ference of the federal government. Her commissioners in 1842, in 
giving their reasons for rejecting the terms proposed by Lord Ashbur- 
ton, were overborne by threats of war. In their communication of 
July 22, 1842, they say :— 

“The State of Maine has always felt insuperable repugnance to 
parting with any portion even of her disputed territory for a mere 
pecuniary recompense from adverse claimants. She comes here for no 
mere bargain for the sale of acres, in the spirit or with the arts of 
traffic. Her commissioners have been much less anxious to secure 
benefits and recompense than to preserve the State from unnecessary 
curtailment and dismemberment.” 

The governor of Maine, in his annual message to the legislature, 
January 7, 1843, says :— 

“TI transmit herewith a report, with accompanying documents, of 
the commissioners appointed under resolve of May 26, 1842, to confer 
with the authorities of the general government upon the subject of a 
proposed settlement of the north-eastern boundary of this State, and 
for other purposes. 

‘“‘ The result and final adjustment of this question, even if it should 
be regarded by the people of this State as preferable to further pro- 
crastination and another foreign arbitration, under present auspices, I 
am persuaded, is far different from what they had anticipated. For 
myself, I can truly say that I have been deeply disappointed, to use no 
stronger term. By this, however, I would not be understood as iu- 
tending to cast censure upon the commissioners of this State. They 
were selected by the legislature as gentlemen of elevated standing— 
commanding in a high degree the confidence of the public, and as— 
eminently qualified for such a service. The correspondence on their 
part was conducted with signal ability, and the embarrassments of 
their position, and the circumstances by which they were ultimately 
induced to submit the question to the determination of the Senate of 
the United States, are fully appreciated. But however their course 
may be regarded, the result is, nevertheless, a subject of deep disap- 
pointment. The course of the British government, so far from having 
been, as was anticipated, conciliatory and liberal, was marked by an 
unyielding and grasping spirit. Its liberality, if any was evinced, was 
in unmeaning diplomatic compliments, while its exactions were in acres 
and substantial privileges; for this State can never admit that the case 
presented was one of doubtful title, in which the adversary parties 
might reasonably be expected to compromise by ‘splitting the dif- 
ference.’ The relinquishment of a claim, therefore, by the British 
government, to a portion of what has been denominated the disputed 
territory, cannot be regarded by us as in any sense a concession. Ifa 
portion of this territory was necessary for the convenience of the 
British government, this State had a right to expect, on its being 
yielded, that a full and ample equivalent in other territory would have 
been freely tendered. ‘Towards the fulfilment of such an expectation 
there has not been the slightest approximation. 

“The indirect overtures on the part of the British government for 
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an amicable adjustment of the boundary question, it is well known, 
were met on the part of this State in a spirit of magnanimous forget- 
fulness of the past, and with a generous regard to the supposed in- 
terests and wishes of her sister States. Earnestly entreated by the 
general government, and pressed as she was by circumstances, she 
could not hesitate to place herself in a position adinitting of an amic- 
able and honourable settlement of the question, confidently trusting 
that the government of the Union, in some of its departments at least, 
would secure her from sacrifice. For this step she has no cause of 
self-reproach. It was taken under circumstances that would fully 
justify its repetition. How this generosity and confidence on her part 
has been rewarded, is seen in the result! But I forbear to dilate upon 
the subject, especially as it would be unavailing. If in this Maine 
‘has not been treated as she has endeavoured to deserve,’ it is far from 
being the first instance. All her injuries, however, cannot shake her 
sense of duty. As a member of the Union, she will continue to be 
what she has ever been, faithful and true. And if she could be satis- 
fied that the sacrifice was necessary for the good of the country, she 
would in that find ample consolation. To insolent and unfounded 
pretension she can yield nothing; to the cause of patriotism and the 
Union, everything.” 

An able committee of both branches of the legislature in their re- 
port of March 21, 1843, say :— 

‘““That the terms of the treaty of Washington, concluded on the 
9th day of August, 1842, so far as they affect the State of Maine, are 
not satisfactory to the people thereof. 

“ That the hopes and expectations under which the State of Maine 
consented to participate in the negotiation which eventuated in the 
treaty of Washington, are greatly disappointed by the result of that 
negotiation. 

“That the true meaning and intent of the resolves passed by the 
legislature of Maine on the 26th of May, 1842, entitled ‘ Resolves in 
relation to the north-eastern boundary of this State,’ did not authorize 
the commissioners elected under said resolves to surrender any portion 
of the territory within the line of the treaty of 1783 as claimed by 
Maine, without a full equivalent therefor.” 

The sum of 300,000 dollars was paid over to Maine and Massachu- 
sets, in equal moieties, “for the lands relinquished to the United 
States, and excluded from the dominion of the Union,” by the new 
line of boundary. This is the only condition of the treaty that has 
been performed. But, for the fulfilment of this condition, the faith of 
both governments, Great Britain and our own, was pledged; and so 
great was Lord Ashburton’s anxiety on this point, that he made the 
payment of this money a subject of public correspondence with the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

The advantages proposed to Maine, for this surrender of territory, 
were the free navigation of the River St. John and the payment over 
of the procecds of the timber robbery, which was to go into “a dis- 
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puted territory fund,” to be kept by New Brunswick. That provision 
of the treaty for the free navigation of the St. John, in the following 
words :—* All the produce of the forests grown on those parts of the 
State of Maine watered by the River St. John ‘shall be dealt with as 
if it were the produce of the province of New Brunswick,’ was shame- 
fully evaded and defeated by the abolition of stumpage dues in New 
Brunswick, and the imposition of a high export duty on all lumber 
floated upon the St. John River—a plan substituted in place of the 
old method of selling lumber. 

The disputed territory fund, it 18 true, reached a large sum, which 
Maine expected to receive; but it was all consumed by the claims for 
expense, and not a dollar of it was ever paid over to Maine. 

Mr. Webster lived long enough to see the boasted advantages he 
had “secured to Maine by the treaty” vanish into thin air. 

How persistently Maine has always, and since the ratification of the 
treaty, asserted her rights, the documentary history of the United 
States will show; with what success, the various bills and other mat- 
ters on the files of Congress will establish. A bill reported in 1863, 
and again in 1864, from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, compensating Maine and Massachusetts for lands assigned to 
occupants under the 4th article of the treaty of Washington, lies un- 
disposed of on the table of the Senate. 

That Maine has not been disloyal, her whole history and the records 
of the last three years will abundantly show. After reciting, in brief 
terms, her claims on the government, by the resolutions of 1864 she 
reiterates and renews her demands in the language of the resolves of 
the legislature, approved by the governor January 31, 1863, “ that 
‘Maine expects and earnestly demands that measures be taken at once 
by the general government for the protection of its north-east frontier ;’ 
that this can be accomplished only by a military railroad from Bangor 
to the St. John River. 

“ Resolved,— That the people of Maine, zealously attached to the 
principles of the Constitution and loyal to the government of the 
United States, surrounded on three sides by the territory of a foreign 
power, its other side fronting the ocean, where it is at all times ex- 
posed to attack by a superior naval power by force of its position 
of incalculable importance to, and steadily coveted by, the people of 
the British North American provinces, cannot fail to perceive their 
danger in case of a war with any one of the great powers of Europe; 
and they appeal to Congress for such aid and support as will enable 
them to protect their territory from foreign invasion, and secure them 
against further diminution of their ancient domain. 

“ Resolved,—That the government of the United States having 
forced a reluctant assent from the State of Maine to the treaty of 
Washington, by which treaty the most valuable portion of the terri- 
tory of the United States for military purposes was surrendered to 
Great Britain, securing to her a military route in the St. John’s valley, 
between Canada and New Brunswick, the only adequate measure of 
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compensation that can be awarded to Maine is the construction by the 
federal government, or through its aid, of a military railway from 
Bangor to the St. John’s River, as suggested in the resolutions of 
Maine of January 31, 1863; that in order to secure this result, the 
State releases and assigns to the European and North American Rail- 
way Company of Maine all claims on the federal government accruing 
prior to the year 1860, in case the United States government affords 
such aid to said railway company as will enable it to carry out its line 
of railway from the city of Bangor to the St. John’s River, or to such 
point in the northern part of Maine as may accomplish the objects and 
purposes sought for by the government of this State and of the United 
States.” 

Maine practically asks nothing of the United States government. 
The objects she seeks to accomplish are national in their character in 
every sense of the term. The defence of Maine is more essential to 
the maintenance of the national government than that jof any other 
section of the country ; and this can only be effected by a line of rail- 
way, extending from the central and more densely populated portions 
of the country, to the north-eastern frontier. An interior line of rail- 
way, free from the interruption of an attack by sea, from New York, 
Boston, and Portland, to the St. John River, would enable our govern- 
ment to concentrate an overwhelming force upon it, and cut the line 
of communication between Halifax and Quebec. This accomplished, 
the line of railway from Portland to Canada in our hands, and the city 
and harbour of Portland made impregnable, British North America 
could not resist one winter campaign in a war with us. Ability on 
our part to strike the power of England from the continent is our best 
guarantee of perpetual peace with her. 

On the 14th of October, 1861, the United States government in- 
vited the loyal States on the seaboard and lakes to initiate measures 
for the defence of their respective States. Maine promptly responded 
to this call of the President, and through the measures then put in 
progress, the coast of Maine is being put in a condition of defence. 

A correspondence with the War Office led to a report from E. F. 
Johnson, Esq., an able engineer, urging the establishment of this line 
of railway from Bangor to the St. John River. 

Failing to secure the action of the last Congress for the building of 
this line of railway, or to realize anything to ber treasury from the 
several just and admitted claims due to her, Maine has placed all her 
claims against the federal government at the disposal of Congress, to 
aid the building of a work of admitted military necessity, not only re- 
commended by the Secretary of War, but earnestly advised by the 
distinguished military commandant of the department of the East. 


The State of Maine having assigned all her claims against the 
United States, arising before the year 1860, to the European and 
North American Railway Company, it becomes proper and necessary 
to state, specifically, what these claims are, with the proofs of each, 
and the considerations which are urged in respect to them, as they 
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have been separatcly exhibited by those who represent in this matter 
the State of Maine and the European and North American Railway 
Company. 


I.— The Claim for Lands assigned to Settlers under the Fourth Article 
of the Treaty af Washington. 


The nature and amount of this claim are fully set forth in a report 
made to the Senate, at the 3rd session of the 37th Congress, by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations.—(See Senate reports of that session, 
No. 88.) This report accompanied Senate bill of that session No. 
498, by which the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to pay to 
Maine the sum of one hundred and thirteen thousand and nine hun- 
dred and six dollars (113,906 dollars). The same committee of the 
Senate has reported a similar bill during the present session; and in 
neither case did any member of the committee dissent from the con- 
clusion arrived at. 

The following extracts from the report of the Senate committee, as 
prepared and submitted by Hon. Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, will suf- 
ficiently exhibit the character of this claim. 

“The fourth article of the treaty of Washington, concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States on the 9th of August, 1842, is 
in the following words :— 

‘“‘* All grants of land heretofore made by either party within the 
limits of the territory which by this treaty falls within the dominions 
of the other party, shall be held valid, ratified, and confirmed to the 
persons in possession under such grants, to the same extent as if such 
territory had by this treaty fallen within the dominions of the party 
by whom such grants were made; and all equitable possessory claims 
arising from a possession and improvement of any lot or parcel of land 
by the person actually in possession, or by those under whom such 
person claims, for more than six years before the date of this treaty, 
shall, in like manner, be deemed valid, and be confirmed and quieted 
by a release to the person entitled thereto of the title to such lot or 
parcel of land so described as best to include the improvements made 
thereon ; and in all other respects the two contracting parties agree to 
deal upon the most liberal principles of equity with the settlers actually 
dwelling upon the territory falling to them, respectively, which has 
heretofore been in dispute between them.’ 

“So far as the United States are concerned, the foregoing article is 
an agreement on their part to respect the possessions of all persons 
found at the date of the treaty upon that part of the before disputed 
territory which fell to Maine by the new line of boundary. The 
extent to which such possessions are to be respected, is accurately 
defined. 

‘“ All persons in possession under grants are to have their grants 
fully confirmed according to their terms. 

‘All persons holding by mere possession, if their possession dates 
Six years or more prior to the treaty, are to hold their lands run out 
by motes and bounds so as to cover their improvements, and they are 
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to be ‘confirmed and quieted by a release to the person entitled thereto 
of the title to such lot or parcel of land.’ 

** All persons holding by mere possession, if their possession did not 
commence six years prior to the treaty, are entitled to the benefit of 
the following stipulations :—‘ And in all other respects the two con- 
tracting parties agree to deal upon the most liberal principles of equity 
with the settlers actually dwelling upon the territory falling to them, 
respectively, which has heretofore been in dispute between them.’ 

“Tt appears that in 1843 the States of Maine and Massachusetts in- 
stituted a joint commission to examine the claims of persons entitled to 
be confirmed in their grants and possessions, and authorized deeds of 
release to be made to the persons found to be thus entitled. The 
ownership of nearly all the lands in the before disputed territory was 
then jointly in those two States. The operations of the commission 
instituted in 1843 were principally confined to the settlements of the 
Madawaska French, which were ancient and well known. It soon 
became apparent, however, that a large number of cases of claims en- 
titled to be quieted existed, and which had escaped attention by being 
scattered over a great territory little accessible by roads, and of which 
not much was known in Maine until some years after the possession of 
it was recovered by the treaty. Accordingly, in 1854, Maine having 
become in the mean time the owner of all the lands by a purchase of 
the half belonging to Massachusetts, instituted a new commission to 
ascertain and report all the cases of possessory rights which had escaped 
the attention of the commission instituted in 1843. 

‘¢ The first commission reported as entitled to be confirmed 53,822 
acres, and this was done by deeds from Maine and Massachusetts, who 
were the owners of the land. Of this land, 52,300 acres were the 
joint property of Massachusetts and Maine, and 1,021 acres were the 
separate property of Maine. 

‘©The scond commission reported as entitled to be confirmed 63,454 
acres of land belonging to the State of Maine, and 8,107 acres belong- 
ing to private proprietors in the Eaton grant and in the Plymouth 
township. 

“ By an act of the present Congress, passed at the first session, 
the persons in possession of these 8,107 acres of land in the Eaton 
grant and in the Plymouth township have been quieted. This act 
made an appropriation, at the rate of four dollars per acre, to induce 
the private proprietors to execute the ‘release to the persons entitled 
thereto,’ which the United States are under treaty obligations to 
procure. 

“ As to the 63,454 acres of the lands of Maine, now in the occu- 
pancy of persons entitled to be quieted in their possessions, Maine bas 
indicated her willingness to quiet them by the necessary releases of 
title, upon receiving from the United States an adequate compensation 
for these lands, and for the lands conveycd under the report of the 
commission instituted in 1843. 

‘“ And the call is now made upon the United States to execute the 
fourth article of the treaty of Washington, by making such an appro- 
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priation of money in payment for the lands of Massachusetts and 
Maine falling within the purview of the article as will compensate 
their fair value, and thus justify Maine in executing the releases of 
title which are stipulated by the treaty. 

“‘ The duties of the United States under the fourth article of the 
treaty of Washington have been acknowledged not only by the passage 
.of the law to quiet titles in the Eaton grant and in the Plymouth 
township, but by the payment to Maine and Massachusetts of the 
expenses of the commissions before referred to, as instituted in 1843 
and 1854. 

‘*Upon the whole case, the committee believe that the United States 
are under obligations to quiet the settlers upon the public lands of 
Massachusetts and Maine, under the fourth article of the treaty of 
Washington, by procuring for them releases of the titles to their lots, 
and that for this purpose an appropriation should be made equal to the 
fair value of these lots. 

“In 1852 the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate reported 
that this fair value would be one dollar and fifty cents per acre.— 
(Senate reports, No. 361, 32nd Congress, 2nd session.) 

“ An agent of the United States, who visited the Eaton grant and 
Plymouth township, under authority of a resolution adopted by the 
Senate on the 18th of July, 1856, reported as his own opinion, which 
is confirmed by the evidence accompanying his report, that the value, 
in a state of nature, of the lots taken by settlers in those tracts, was 
two dollars per acre. 

“It is not probable that the value of the lots taken by the settlers 
in those tracts exceeds the average value of the lots taken by them 
upon the lands of Maine and Massachusetts. They are all selected 
and choice lots, in a region of great fertility. 

‘“‘ The committee, however, have reason to suppose that under the 
difficulties of the times an appropriation at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, the minimum price of the lands of the 
United States, will be sufficient to obtain the relcases of the title which 
the United States are bound to procure.” 

Tt will be seen that the Senate committee fixed the indemnity for 
the lands of Maine, appropriated to settlers under the fourth article of 
the treaty of Washington, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
rather from the belief that, “under the difficulties of the times,” Maine 
would accept that sum, than because it appeared by the evidence to 
be an adequate compensation for the property taken. For lands of 
private proprictors in the Eaton grant and Plymouth township, prob- 
ably no better in quality and location, the last Congress had fixed as 
the measure of indemnity two dollars per acre, and not upon ex parte 
testimony, but upon the estimate of an agent of the United States, 
who had visited the locality under the authority of a resolution of the 
Senate of the United States. In 1852 a committee of the Senate had 
fixed the value of these lands of Maine at one dollar and fifty cents 
per acre. 

Considering that these lands were assigned to settlers, a pertion of 
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them ten years ago, and another porticn of them more than twenty 
years ago, and that the United States have so long delayed to make 
compensation for them, it is believed that an allowance at the rate of 
two dollars per acre, as made by the last Congress for similar lands of 
private proprietors is not more than justice demands. Upon this reso- 
lution, the sum to be awarded to Maine for this claim would be one 
hundred and eighty-two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars 
(182,250 dollars). 


Tae Question or ARMOUR PLateD Saips IN THE UNITED STATES 
or America.—Report of Rear-Admiral Goldsborough. 


The great questions of the day between heavy guns and iron shields 
remain yet unsettled. The iron plating of our ships and the guns 
which they are to carry—the actual type of the future ship of our 
navy, in fact, is yet undecided: how slie is to be armed and how pro- 
tected—all are subjects, as yet, of doubt, and therefore experiment. 
Large and costly experiments must be made if England is to maintain 
that position which she has hitherto held among nations. It has been 
said we are leading the way in these experiments, but the Monitor 
class and the heavy gun we find in actual service in American states, 
and we have hints in the way of shields with plating and chain cables 
from that quarter that have been so many examples for us to profit by. 

We are indebted to the Moniteur de la Flotte for a report on these 
matters by Admiral Goldsborough, of the United States Navy—for 
our friends across the Channel look after the question of turret ships 
and rams as well as ourselves,—in which report may be seen the glim- 
merings of the answers to the questions above proposed. In fact, in 
these two classes of ships we almost see the shadowing out of our 
future fleets; the first forming the bulldogs, and the last the ordinary 
ship, every ship in herself being a ram. These two classes seem 
destined to form the principal of our future ships of war, with lighter 
craft for shoal water. 

There is also another formidable vessel, alluded to in our Jast, called 
the torpedo, that seems to have been extensively used in American 
waters, but of which we have as yet had but little experience. They 
have not yet appeared in the British fleet of war ships. If this insi- 
dious craft, in her invisible but most vigorous condition for offensive 
operations, is really to form one of the resources of our navy, the 
sooner we become acquainted with her the better; at present she is of 
the ignis fatuus class—heard of but unseen. But with all these vessels 
that are or are to be Admiral Goldsborough deals with a masterly 
hand in his report, which in substance runs nearly as follows :— 


Notwithstanding all that has been done hitherto to settle the ques- 
tion of armour plated ships, and the enormous expenses incurred in 
NO. 12.—VOL. XXXIII. 4M 
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endeavouring to obtain a perfect ship with an invulnerable hull, a due 
regard to her sea qualities or other essential conditions being observed, 
but little success has as yet been attained. And this state of things, 
along with the complicated difficulties of the whole subject, has already 
led many competent persons, excepting perhaps among ourselves, to 
despair of accomplishing much more. The efficiency or real import- 
ance of a plated ship for service at sea or on foreign coasts must de- 
pend on the strength of every part of the hull, on her qualities as a 
sea boat, the disposal and calibre of her guns, the possibility of her 
being employed against an enemy under all conditions of weather, the 
height of her deck above water—so as to be able to resist being run 
down, the absolute defence afforded by her plating, her sailing qualities 
and readiness in turning quickly, the space afforded for berthing her 
crew, and, in fine, if you will pardon the expression, her habitability. 

Such are the qualifications on which depend the powers of offence 
and defence of a ship, and they are all so intimately connected with 
each other that no one of them can with impunity be dispensed with. 
In fact, the harmonious combination of them all in one model is the 
problem which has not yet been solved. 

The Warrior has been built: according to some she is the master- 
piece of the iron plated fleet. But the honour of having solved the 
problem cannot be claimed for her, for there is no doubt that she rolls 
over to an angle of 38°, that her plating is easily pierced and shat- 
tered, that her two ends are not protected, and that her quickness in 
turning depends on the power of a single screw acting on her great 
length of hull. 

Besides the effects of her iron plates on her qualities as a sea boat, 
and her working in a seaway, &c., careful and costly experiments, 
made with the utmost care, leave no hope whatever that a man-of-war, 
as & seagoing ship, can be plated in all her vulnerable parts in a manner 
to protect her from rifled cannon, even at a moderate distance, or to 
shield her from the more destructive effects of heavy round shot de- 
livered at extraordinary high velocities. 

It is perfectly clear that a ship of reasonable dimensions cannot 
carry an entire armour plating over all her vulnerable parts beyond a 
very limited thickness; even now a plate of a thickness which a ship 
cannot possibly carry in order to be fit for sea has been penetrated by 
a heavy gun, under favourable conditions, These guns, when of large 
dimensions and heavily charged, have penetrated a plate of at least 
534 inches in thickness, besides producing most destructive effects. 
But it should not be forgotten that it is not necessary that the plating 
of a ship should be penetrated in order to destroy it. Every iron 
plate which is fixed to a vessel is liable to be shattered to fragments 
by heavy shot, if not by thuse of a gun of heavy calibre. Besides, it 
is certain that any iron plated ship may be sunk by such projectiles 
without the plating being completely penetrated. The severe concus- 
sions which the hull would receive would tell severely on her; in fact, 
the effect of the blows and the vibration ‘they would produce would 
break the rivets, and doubtless would make way for a fatal leakage, 
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especially if produced by a concentrated fire on a ship of slight frame 
compared with the weights on her upper works. The scantling of the 
bull below the water-line, compared with that above it, in an ordinary 
wooden ship is much greater in proportion than it is or can be in an 
iron plated ship. Nevertheless, it is quite evident that no ship more 
than one that is iron plated requires this defence; and this is an im- 
portant fact, worthy of the most careful attention. 

The destruction of plates by concussion doubtless would be more 
disastrous to a ship than if they were merely penetrated by non- 
explosive projectiles or rifled shot anywhere, except below the line 
of flotation. Iron communicates the shock with astonishing facility, 
and in this respect becomes a perfect conductor. Thus from the 
moment that a way for the water to penetrate is made in a plated ship 
in this manner she cannot fail to experience the effects of it; and in 
all probability it would cause the loss of the vessel either during the 
action or very soon afterwards. 

The Weehawken had been struck 137 times before she sunk in 
Charleston Harbour, a few weeks after her last engagement; and her 
recovery was useful in showing the real cause of that disaster to have 
been the result of a general concussion of the hull, occasioned by shot. 
If we desired to make some reduction in the defence of the plating to 
a ship—some defence in proportion to the expence and the efficiency 
abovementioned,—it appears to me that it might be increased in those 
parts which are most exposed, the most vital, indeed, by giving them 
more thickness, sufficient to render those parts absolutely invulnerable 
against the explosive effects of the shells of the howitzer, and the 
oblique fire of other guns. A ship so protected would receive besides, 
as a temporary expedient, in the way of armour over such parts of 
her bull as are not plated, her chain cables hung in festoons, when 
employed in the defence of ports and rivers. Besides this kind of 
protection, watertight bulkheads are indispensable. 

The. hull of a ship thus provided, with turrets for her guns, is in 
my opinion sufficiently shielded for a ship, considering the different 
points of the whole question. But even this would have small effect 
if the other elements of efficiency abovementioned are lost sight of. 
Among these elements is the facility of rapidly turning, and as this is 
& quality to which sufficient attention does not yet seem to have been 
given, I will state my convictions on this subject. 

All iron plated vessels should be in themselves rams, so that they 
might be capable of being employed as though each ship were a pro- 
jectile in herself, and could be turned towards any point with the 
utmost rapidity. But rapidity of turning should not be estimated on 
account merely of the advantage which it gives a vessel in offensive 
movements, for it is also of the greatest importance in defence. It 
admits not only of preventing the concussions with which she may be 
threatened from an enemy’s ram, but also of avoiding her altogether. 
The offensive and defensive qualities of a ship of war are so intimately 
linked together, that each one generally constitutes an essential part 
of another. 
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Again, considering the great importance of turning rapidly, it might 
be no less deserving of attention whether it would not be worth while 
so to construct a ship as to render her capable of resisting the blows 
of even a heavy ram. Now, no combination of any known materials 
could ever realize such an object. The Warrior herself, noble ship 
as she is, of extraordinary dimensions and enormous strength, would 
find her side crushed by a blow from the Dictator as if she were no- 
thing more than a huge eggshell. She might, in fact, be so severely 
stove in as to be sunk by the blow of a ship of less weight than that 
of the Dictator ! 

In order to appreciate this assertion it is only necessary to calculate 
the momentum of the displacement of 4,500 tons when at the normal 
draft of twenty feet, increased by a velocity of fifteen knots an hour. 
This would be found to amount to 252,000 lbs. This rate is conse- 
quently equal (in point of the blow) to that of a shot weighing 252,000 
lbs. (above a quarter of a million), striking with the velocity of 1,000 
feet in a second; or, rather, a shot with the diameter of 10 ft. 23 in. 
striking with a velocity of 1,000 feet. 

This comparison, it must be understood, only concerns the foree of 
the blow. As to whether the ship or the shot would produce the most 
injurious effect,—the stem, in the shape of a quoin or wedge, and 
cutting vertically, affords a contrast with the spherical form of the 
shot sufficient to leave no doubt on that question. 

In my opinion the Dictator, with a rate of fifteen knots, striking 
effectually any ship whatever of the present mode of construction, or 
any other whatever, would inevitably cut her in two. Even a blow 
in an oblique direction would be attended with fearful consequences ; 
and it is by no means certain that an ordinary blow would not be 
sufficient to split an iceberg of formidable dimensions. Judging, 
however, from what we know of the effects of collisions, would not 
the Dictator have a chance of avoiding disastrous effects in being run 
end on toa ship of the Warrior's scantling if her heeling were not 
better calculated than it is to resist violent concussions, and if she bad 
been made as strong as she might have been with her present upper 
works, heavy and massive as they are, for the kind of service on 
which she is likely to be employed ? 

But, to return to the question of quick turning, no practical means, 
in my opinion, should be neglected, especially in constructing an iron 
plated ship, to secure this important quality. The conclusions which 
I draw from experience hitherto, and the discussions thereon, are that 
the best way of obtaining it is to employ twin screws, with indepen- 
dent engines. 

With the same amount of power, the system of twin screws affords 
not only a velocity superior to that of the single screw, but mach more 
facility in turning. The simple fact of moving one in advance and 
backing the other is sufficient to settle the question. This system has 
also another great advantage, the power of steering without using the 
rudder, or doing so should the rudder be destroyed, by simply varying 
the power applied to either screw. There are, besides this, other ad- 
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vantages of an accidental character that are important, and need not 
be alluded to here. But I observe that this system of propulsion is 
being looked after in England, if not elsewhere. 

The quality of swiftness, enabling a ship to be present anywhere 
quickly when required, to be converted when necessary into a fearful 
projectile, to be turned rapidly, and thereby to avoid hostile intentions, 
is a quality of first rate importance, and therefore the absence of it 
must be regarded as fatal to her efficiency. As to the question of the 
guns best adapted for a plated ship—and which should be few, consi- 
dering the weight necessary for fortifying the hull,—I am decidedly 
of opinion that, as a general rule, those throwing round shot should be 
preferred, provided that they are of the very largest calibre which can 
be used with facility and safety, and which can throw their shot with 
large initial velocity. I say this because I attribute much more im- 
portance to the far greater destructive effect and crushing power of a 
solid round shot over rifled projectiles; not that I am disposed to doubt 
rifled cannon, but I am for limiting the use of them, and making them 
the exceptions and never the rule, whether for plated ships or any 
other vessels of war. 

The nature of the service to be performed should regulate the choice 
to be made between the two kinds of guns, or the employment of both. 
If, for instance, the object of attack be on shore, within the range of 
the rifled gun but beyond that of the smooth bore, it is evident that 
the latter is useless in this case. But, on the other hand, if the object 
of attack is within range of the smooth-bore, they must have the pre- 
ference. Rifled cannon should always be considered as making up the 
complement to effect a breach easily by their penetrating powers. 

Considering, however, the general service for which a plated ship iz 
intended, and in reply to the question as to the kind of armament 
which she should generally have, I should say, without hesitation, that 
she should have ali her guns abovementioned of smooth-bore, especially 
when obliged to have but a very limited number. <A good rifled gun 
on Parrot’s principle, along with others of smooth-bore, in the case 
when these are not few, would doubtless be a good combination for 
ordinary service. But I would insist on distinguishing this rifled gun 
from all the rest, because I consider it by far the best for use at sea of 
all those that have been invented in this country or elsewhere. It is 
not generally known that this gun admits of the common shot being 
used without any inconvenience, and which is sometimes a great ad- 
vantage. But this advantage is but one of the numerous qualities 
which constitute the intrinsic and distinctive merits of the gun. 

A difference of opinion is found among seamen, as well here as 
abroad, as to whether it is better to use the guns of a plated ship in a 
turret or in broadside with a deck over them. For my part I have no 
doubt on the subject, particularly if the ship be of moderate dimen- 
sions, so that with her swiftness she might manage to find a favourable 
moment to enable her to act as a ram sufficiently to crush any enemy’s 
sea-going ship. To wish for more is, in my opinion, merely super- 
fluous. 
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I consider the turret as decidedly preferable for the following 
reasons :-— 

The turret ship renders a single cannon equivalent at least to two 
others of the same class that might be in a battery in ports, and that 
with a very large diminution of crew. 

She allows the use of much heavier guns. 

She does not require of necessity so superior a degree of swiftness. 3 

She affords better protection to her guns and their crews; and, be- 
sides this, she allows the use of much longer guns, even at sea. 

Yet, to obtain a turret with all the advantages of which it is ca- 
pable, it should not have any rivets whatever in its whole construc- 
tion. The idea of a lining or doubling in the interior of it, to prevent 
the fragments or rivets now used from flying about and doing mischief, 
would be decidedly an improvement, but still imperfect; for, well as 
it might answer its object, it would prevent the numerous places 
damaged by shot from being seen, as well as broken rivets, &c., forced 
from their places. It is evident that this expedient would not prevent 
the tower itself from being injured by the effect of concussion on the 
rivets being broken. 

It is not a sufficient answer to these objections to adduce the diffi- 
culty of constructing a turret without rivets. I can foresee this 
difficulty also, but am persuaded that it can be surmounted were our 
workmen to set about it, and encouraged to do so. When they effect 
this we shall have a turret of a very superior order. 

According to my idea, a cannon of 12,000 pounds’ weight is pretty 
nearly the heaviest gun that could be used in the ports of a broadside 
battery of any ship. And I would have a cannon of this weight cast 
after Rodman’s method, and of the form determined by Romford, of 
nine inches’ bore, having a normal charge of twenty pounds of powder, 
prepared immediately and submitted to trial. In fact, whether the 
plated ships are destined or not to carry a battery of cannon which 
may deliver the largest spherical shot with the highest velocity that 
the circumstances admit of, other ships will certainly have them. And 
as no gun is yet determined on for our navy, I will take the liberty of 
endeavouring to show how this want may be supplied. 

If the Cumberland had fired her plain round shot of nine inches 
with a charge of twenty pounds of powder, keeping the recoil within 
moderate limits, the Merrimac, I think, would have acted differently. 
It is true that she would bave been enabled to board the Cumberland, 
as she did; but while she was near that ship, whether before boarding 
or in recovering herself to return to the action, her plating would 
probably have been seriously damaged, and she would have been 
obliged to renew attempts which would have compromised her safety. 
The result of that would have saved the Congress and many lives, as 
well as have averted much trouble afterwards. I am not sure that the 
Cumberland’s guns were nine inch generally, with a charge of ten 
pounds of powder, but I am persuaded that she did not use at any 
time of the action a charge of thirteen pounds, which is the maximum 
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charge. Even with the charges used by the Cumberland, the plating 
of the Merrimac was visibly damaged. 

For such results as I have mentioned, an increase of initial velocity 
of the projectile is only required, such as a charge of twenty pounds, 
with similar shot, indeed much heavier, would produce. It is said that 
the nine inch guns are capable of resisting the fire of solid shot with 
charges of twenty pounds. This may be, but no one of any expe- 
rience would, I think, venture trying to extol these guns as fit for the 
use of a solid shot with a heavier charge than the maximum charge 
allowed for them; not one, I am certain, who has witnessed on board 
the ships the effects of the recoil of these when fired with solid shot 
and their maximum charge. In fact, to speak plainly, I do not believe 
that the gun itself could withstand a much heavier charge with a solid 
shot. : 

I only desire that a fair and complete series of experiments should 
be made with the gun which I propose; experiments which should 
show its relative qualities under all circumstances as a battery gun, to 
throw solid round shot with the greatest initial velocity that circum- 
stances admit. 

I know very well that the New Ironsides has heavier guns and of 
larger calibre as broadside guns—guns of 16,000 lbs. weight, and with 
a calibre of eleven inches. But I do not know that these guns or 
their carriages, which unavoidably take up much room, have been 
submitted to a continuous fire during an action at sea, as to the effect 
of using solid shot with charges of powder about a fourth the weight 
of the projectile. The result will prove to be excessive under several 
points of view. In all the engagements of this ship before Charleston 
I am assured it was a rule to use hollow shot, with corresponding 
charges. And I have never understood that recourse was had to solid 
shot with a large increase of charge. 

As already shown, a decided pause should be made in the progress 
of artillery before a fixed and definite conclusion is gained in respect 
to the invulnerability of iron plates of the best quality applied in the 
most approved way. An absolute invulnerability is out of the question. 

The progress of artillery has already had the effect of confining the 
application of plates in sea-going ships to the vital and most exposed 
parts. It is very possible that better will hereafter be made, that they 
will be yet more limited, and that these will be restricted, first to some 
of these parts only, ending by establishirg the conclusion that certain 
plates will be applied to certain ships, keeping in view their pros and 
cons without partiality. This is no speculative opinion, although at 
first view it may appear so, for the facts and conclusions drawn from 
them clearly point to such a result. 

On these facts the tendency of their effects is to enhance the value 
of rams, and thus to revive a mode of combat at sea-—on a scale which 
is comparatively one of miniature—in use long before the invention 
of powder. : 

The value of the ram cannot be mistaken in these days. With a 
few of these craft in each of our principal commercial ports (with 
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rather more than half the displacement of the Dictator), no enemy’s 
ship, however powerful she may be, could effectually blockade those 
ports; for, besides having the advantage of choosing their movements, 
these rams could direct their fire in a manner so as to annihilate their 
adversaries. No port could be successfully attacked. The ports 
would no longer depend on their own defenves, which are very defi- 
cient, or of secondary importance, Their real defence must depend 
on powerful steam rams, assisted, perhaps, by obstructions in the 
channels. Do the forts of Charleston, I would ask, prevent that place 
from being captured? Certainly not! These forts and all others 
whatever, unless assisted by rams and obstructions, may be passed 
with impunity by fast and powerful ships, assuming that they do not 
draw too much water. 
Those rams which are intended solely for the defence of ports should 
not be armed with cannon. They should have their own peculiar 
class of projectile, and instead of powder steam should be employed. 
The combined effect of the two would be absolutely irresistible. To 
use cannon in them, I repeat, would be injurious to the object in view, 
besides on other accounts. In fact, they would do more harm than 
good in the long run. And besides the great expense of fitting rams 
for heavy artillery, they would eat up the resources, and would lessen 
the number of such vessels. The special iron shielding which guns 
require would be better otherwise employed ; in fact, in protecting the 
whole of the hull. The main points to secure in these vessels, each in 
reference to the others and to the vessel itself, are an enormous so- 
lidity of hull, extending well below water,—all the invulnerability 
which a plating can give them, and which they can carry,—a high 
velocity, with a certain and safe engine,—a means of turning rapidly,— 
and an adaptation for employment on general service. 

In reference to plated ships for sea, nothing, in my opinion, has 
come up to the plan of Captain Coles, of the English navy. I think 
his system is about the best of the present day. In my humble opinion 
he has solved the difficulties of the problem better than any one else 
hitherto. He has shown a fertility of resources, an amount of talent, 
good sense, and experience which does him the greatest honour. 

But, to return to the object of these remarks, I do not think it ig 
right to build vessels to attain any special object alone, excepting rams 
without guns for the defence of the ports, and also for operations in 
the interior of rivers up the country, in case of internal disorders. 
Plated ships, in my opinion, should answer as much as possible all the 
objects of a maritime kind; their cost alone, independent of every- 
thing else, being sufficient to decide this question. They should there- 
fore possess all the seagoing qualities, saving the abovementioned ex- 
ceptions. They should be enabled to navigate under sail or steam 
everywhere, and to keep the sea as long as any ordinary vessel of the 
same class would be required todo so. Without such qualities their 
sphere of utility would be purely local. 

Setting aside the Galena as asad mistake, and as unworthy of a 
critical consideration in a maritime point of view, I am compelled to 
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look on the Monitors which we have as yet constructed and employed 
as open to serious objections, as far as they may be concerned for 
general maritime service and the adaptation of their hulls to the nau- 
tica} qualities of swiftness, turning readily, the height of their decks 
above water, and habitable capacity ; yet for simple operations in har- 
bours, where the water is smooth and tranquil, the service for which 
they are supposed to be intended, they certainly possess formidable 
qualifications for offensive and defensive operations, considered in a 
relative point of view. | 

I have never looked on the absolute merits of these vessels in that 
extravagant point of view which is claimed for them. Such praise 
must be founded on conclusions drawn from the actions of the first 
Monitor and the Weehawken with the Merrimac and Adlanta, without 
a thorough knowledge (intended or not) of the opposite results afforded 
by the Ogechee and the repeated attacks before Charleston. Whether 
the charm of novelty or the form of routine had anything to do with 
this matter I will not say, although there may be something of reality 
in the supposition. Public opinion is not always right in such matters. 

The power of offence and defence in the Monitors, even in the war 
service which they are required to perform, is very evidently lessened 
by the want of power of their hulls, by the defective protection of the 
hulls, or by their want of velocity, the height of their decks, or their 
habitability. 

If there are those who consider that a hull formed essentially and 
solely of layers of half inch iron plates, secured by angle iron of four 
to four and a half inches at the distance apart of eighteen inches 
from centre to centre, sustaining a superstructure so frizhtfully heavy 
and overlying, that such a hull, I should say, would be scarcely suflicient 
to support the vibrations to which a plated ship is exposed under the fire 
of guns of great calibre: If these persons consider the vibrations ag 
less important when MMonttors are employed as rams, or when they 
support a superstructure under all circumstances of land and sea to 
which a ship cannot fail to be exposed in going from one port to ano- 
ther, I declare frankly that I am not of that number. 

Two of the plated vessels above alluded to, the Monttor and the 
Weehawken, have already foundered, and neither of them were fighting 
at the time or had been previously recently engaged. The loss of the 
Monitor was the effect of a separation (although only to a partial ex- 
tent) between the upper works and the bottom of the hull; but it is 
naturally impossible to determine the part where the mischief ori- 
ginated unless the whole were examined, and the concussions be con- 
sidered of all kinds from which she suffered in her action with the 
Merrimac. Whether this supposition is correct or not, the fact alone 
of the separation is conclusive as to the want of strength in those 
parts. J do not consider this fault to have been materially avoided in 
the construction of other Monitors. 

In regard to the loss of the Weehawken, I prefer suspending my 
judgment until I am in possession of more particulars respecting it. 
The Weehawken has certainly foundered in a very mysterious manner, 
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but under circumstances which admit of conjecture. Besides the 
uumber of times she was struck by projectiles of the enemy, and the 
number of shocks she has occasioned to herself by guns of fifteen and 
eleven inches’ bore, she had experienced the effects of » violent gale 
of wind at sea. 

The deck of the Monitors has been crossed at a distance of 1,200 
yards, and consequently it may be admitted that in an action within 
that distance, which would render the enemy’s fire point blank, they 
would be easily sunk. To render this fault less conspicuous, it has 
been decided to give them an additional plating; and with this object 
® quantity of plates have been sent to Port Royal. But on reflection 
the plan has been abandoned as impracticable. 

On the subject of speed, I know from a good source that after they 
have been in the water a little time it is not more than about 44 knots, 
rather less than more. It is useless to say anything further on the 
consequences of this serious defect. 

The height of the deck above water not being more than twelve to 
fifteen inches, and their burthen scarcely exceeding 200 tons, a strong 
inducement is offered to an active enemy, armed as a ram, to watch 
his opportunity and run end on to the Monitor; and I have not the 
least doubt that, considering the slowness of her movements, the at- 
tempt would be successful, and the result would be her destruction. 

Then, in regard to the remaining point for consideration, the defi- 
ciency of room for living, or habitability, it is one of ‘a very serious 
nature in a warm climate or in a hot season. ‘The physical prostration 
that it would produce must be excessive, and the result would be the 
necessity of change in officers and men, that is not compatible with 
the good of the service. 

I look on the New Ironsides as the type of a plated ship of more 
efficiency than the Monitors abovementioned, because she has evident 
advantages over them in respect of her fitness for general service, 
nautical qualities, strength of hull to sustain the concussions to which 
she will be exposed or will have to endure, security from a vessel run- 
ning into her, her swiftness, and also her habitableness. If the New 
Tronsides had been projected to carry turrets instead of being a broad- 
side ship, she would have been, in my estimation, still more formidable. 
Her superiority in other respects is evident, particularly in the points 
of swiftness and turning readily. More trials of ber at sea are neces- 
sary, and still more so in a close action, which has not yet been tried, 
with the view of determining positively what her qualities are under 
important points of view. 

The Roanoke, although armed with a powerful battery and well 
protected, cannot, if I am well informed, be employed at sea, in con- 
sequence of her excessive rolling motion. Her great draft of water is 
another obstacle to her efficiency, even for the service of the ports. 
She fails also in speed and turning, and is, moreover, defective in other 
matters. She is a ship, however, which was constructed under cir- 
cumstances of a pressing nature. Her iron plating and her turrets, 
&c., should be transferred to another hull, better adapted for them. 
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I know too little of the plated ships of our western waters to say 
anything of them. As to those in course of construction, or not yet 
armed, on our side of the ocean, I may observe that the way in which 
the combination of the conditions abuve mentioned has been attempted 
will perhaps show how efficacious they are. 

In considering the pressing circumstances and all the conditions 
under which our plated ships have been produced, the novelty of the 
problem, and its difficulties, it is not surprising that we have not ob- 
tained more satisfactory results. Neither the desire to do the best 
possible, nor the expansion of the idea, nor a full share of energy, 
have been wanting. ‘The efforts which we have made in these matters 
are so many useful lessons. Experience is a large source of wisdom, 
and to correct an error is at least one step in advance towards 
perfection. 


WaysipE WAalIFs ON THE Roap TO THE WEST. 


Every voyage I make I mentally say at its commencement, I shall 
not see anything which I have not seen before; but I am invariably 
disappointed, sometimes agreeably so, at others, where a head wind is 
concerned, the reverse. 

Watching and studying the effects of “revolving storms,” is very 
interesting if you are not too near the centre, or expected to arrive at 
@ certain port some thousands of miles off with the regularity of a mail 
train, which merchant steamers are supposed to do in winter and sum- 
mer, through the hurricane season of the West Indies, or the dense 
fogs on the Banks of Newfoundland. 

I am induced to make these remarks while referring to my rough 
notes for the incidents of this voyage. 

September 26th.—Sixty miles South of Cork, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, during bright sunshine, I saw distinctly a large meteor 
descend in the West quarter of the horizon from an altitude of 60° to 
45°, where it exploded. The tail was marked by a line of thick white 
smoke, but I could not detect any flame. Had the phenomenon oc- 
curred during the hours of darkness, the explosion would have been a 
magnificent sight, as the disc was of an unusually large diameter. 

October 3rd.— While stopped on a calm day to make good a defect 
of the engine, in lat. 39° 52’ N., long. 34° 36’ W.; temperature of the 
air 64°, water 69°; the ship was surrounded by a shoal of small blue 
Helix, about the size of a pea: their bodies protruded from their shells, 
similar to that of a garden snail when in motion. Under the micro- 
scope of my sextant they were of a dull ashen colour, with a few black 
spots, furnished at the end with a sucker. All were moving in the 
same direction, strictly parallel. Not having a book of shells, I am 
unable to give their name, but I have preserved a few for identification. 
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_ After starting, passed two long lanes of red dust, lying in a N.E. 
and §.W. direction. I could not stop the ship to secure any. Hum- 
boldt says it is brought in an upper current of air from the Llanas of 
South America, and deposited in this latitude during calms. From 
the strictly preserved outline of the edgcs, this must have fallen during 
the most perfect stillness of the atmosphere. 

4th.—In lat. 37° 20’ N., long. 37° 40’ W., between the hours of 
two and five in the afternoon, the barometer oscillated twice in the 
course of a few minutes between 30°00 and 30°11, leaving a broken 
ragged surface of mercury adhering to the sides of the tube. Tempe- 
rature of the air, 69°; water, 74°. Wind, N.N.W. to N.N.E.; force, 
2 to 5 bep, with occasional brilliant double rainbows. 

At sunset the clouds presented a singular appearance, being wrought 
into innumerable small hollows of dark lake colour, with the edges 
grey, like a sea of extinct craters. A short time afterwards heavy 
blue sheet lightning lit up the whole of the horizon, most brilliant in 
the West quarter. Barometer slowly and continually falling, which it 
did until one o’clock of the morning of the 5th, when it registered 
29°86. From four o’clock in the afternoon of the 4th, the wind com- 
menced to veer stcadily from N.W. to N.E., S.E., S.W., and West; 
force, 5 to 6. ‘There it remained steadily for twenty-four hours, and 
spoiled two days’ runs. I am desirous of ascertaining whether this 
barometric fluctuation was observed elsewhere. | 

8¢h.— At 8h. a.m., wind S E., force 5, bar. 30°00, a swell setting in 
from the S.W., while the sun became during the afternoon of a pale 
white, giving the same appearance to objects as that observed during 
a partial eclipse. Noon, lat. 30° 30’ N., long. 48° 25’ W., bm, bar. 
29:90, temperature of the air 76°, wind S.S.I., force 5 to 6. Swell 
increasing from the southward. 8h. p.m. bar. 29°87, wind 8.8.1. 
Swell so heavy from the S.W. that I was compelled to take in the 
head sails and ease the engines. Heavy lightning, sheet and forked, 
all around, but no thunder. Clouds settled close to the horizou of a 
dark, gloomy grey, gradually shaded off as their edges increased in 
altitude, 

11h. p.m., wird S.b.E., force 7. Swell running like hills East, and 
drawing to the W.S.W. Eased engines to quite slow, and furled the 
foresail. Midnight, wind S.b.W., force 6 to 7, bar. 29°81, cogl. A 
greasy halo round the moon, and when the sky cleared, a ring of about 
10° in diameter. 

9th—Wind slowly veering to the S.W. and increasing in force. 
Furled the close recfed topsails and hove to under close reefed trysails 
on the port tack. I amaware that this was wrong according to theory, 
but there are times when one’s judgment must supersede theory. and 
this was one. By heaving to on this tack I brought a most dangerous 
sea a little on the bow, even then she had enough to pass through, for 
at intervals one of the larger would roll obliquely right over the jib- 
boom and throw a mass of water on deck with tremendous force. 
Again, from the direction and slow veering of the wind, I felt assured 
that the centre had passed the spot which I must cross, on its route to 
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the westward. If I had hove to on the starboard tack the sea would 
have been nearly abeam, and the decks must have been swept. 

3h. a.m., wind S.W.b.S., blowing in furious squalls. Clouds torn 
into shreds and whirling around in all directions. Bar. 29°70. Sea 
flying over the ship like rain. 

4h.a.m. On returning to look at the barometer, found it useless, 
as in consequence of the heavy pitching of the ship it had struck the 
bulkhead at every send and become deranged. 

6h. a.m., wind S.W. Obliged to brail up the reefed topsails and lie 
to under bare poles. The rain blowing along horizontally. 

8h. a.m. The rain ceased, and the atmosphere became moet oppres- 
sive, although the thermometer was only 79°. The wind now began 
to fall rapidly, and at noon was W.S.W., force 6; lat. 29° 15’ N., 
long. 50° 46’ W. Temperature of the air 83°, but all oppressive 
feeling gone. 

Sunset presented a striking contrast to that of last night. The 
wind had veered to West; the sun went down behind a low bank of 
purple clouds, his disc was clear and well defined without the slightest 
glare. Over the western portion of the sky numerous tufts of red 
cirrus clouds were scattered, darkening in shade as they approached 
the northern horizon. The moon’s disc was clearly cut out from the 
firmament. The stars were shining like points of light; the atmo- 
sphere was cool and pleasant, and nothing but the heavy swell, which 
still remained, showed any signs of yesterday’s storm. 

What I particularly remarked in this gale was the slow veering of 
the wind and the dangerously high sea, which came on long before the 
full force of the wind reached us. It is probable that a few hours 
previous the spot where we encountered it had been torn up by the 
utmost fury of the hurricane as it wheeled along in its track. Had 
the ship been a hundred miles W.N.W. of her position, I am of opinion 
she would have met it in full force. At the same time I do not think 
it possible that any amount of wind could have increased the sea; had 
it not been regular nothin gcould have withstood itsforce. Fortunately 
the very low iron bulwark allowed the dangerous portion to pass over- 
board and the ports cleared the remainder. 

The Trade wind (not the N.E., for as I have mentioned in a former 
communication it has not existed in my time in this locality,) was so 
disturbed that it did not return to its original direction during my run 
to St. Thomas, but set in steadily from the S.W., so that every day’s 
run was 100 to 120 miles short of those made over the same ground 
in four preceding voyages. This was excessively tiresome, but nature 
never works without an object, and I am of opinion that the large space 
over the Atlantic whose equilibrium has been destroyed is filled up by 
the flow northward from the West Indies of air which has become so 
laden with miasma that it is injurious to the inhabitants who breathe 
it. Fever has been very prevalent this year. 

When in England in September after my return from Jamaica, I 
informed Admiral Fitzroy that I thought a hurricane would surely 
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come in the autumn, and I feel assured that places far distant from its 
path will be benefited thereby. 

I arrived at St. Thomas on October 15th, and found that from the 
day after the hurricane the wind did set in steadily from the S.W., 
and that the fever, which had been more fatal than it had been for 
years, was gradually disappearing. 

W. W. Kuopte, R.N., F.R.G.S. 
Commander of W. I. and Pacific (8.8.) Mexican. 


LONGITUDES OF PENANG, SINGAPORE, AND Hone Kona. 


Having ascertained that the longitude of Singapore is yet considered 
as an unsettled question, we have had recourse to our volumes for 1851 
and 1854, in which the excellent remarks of Captain Shadwell ap- 
peared, made in the course of his voyages in command of H.M.S. 
Sphynx and Highfiyer. In those volumes will be found series of me- 
ridianal distances, which include Singapore in connection with other 
places adjacent East and West of it,—but especially with the Madras 
observatory. These we have selected and strung together, East and 
West, according as the rans were made, and have found a result which, 
considering the means employed,—(about four or five good chrono- 
meters,—) sets the question at rest. The results are remarkably close 
in all cases, and are highly creditable to the author of a treatise on 
the management of chronometers very well known in her Majesty’s 
ships. 

We have extended the series to Tiong Kong, and wish we may find 
similar excellent results in the crude unsatisfactory list of meridian 
distances published in the third edition of the China Pilot, thrown 
together in the unconnected manner as they are. 


For Longitude of Penang. 
Madras to Trincomalee. 


Mean of three runs between them Oh. 4m. 1°68. E. 
Trincomalee to Penang ... 1 16 21°49 E. 


Madras to Trincomalee Oh. 4m. 1°68. E. 
Trincomalee toSingpre 1 30 25°45 E. 


Madras to Singapore . . . 1 34 27°05 
Singapore to Penang 9 14 6°68 
Penang to Singapore 0 14 2°90 


1 20 23:00 


Mean. . O 14 4°96 
1 20 22°78 
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Take Penang East of Madrasas 1 20 23 
Madras Obeervatory. . . . . 5 20 57°83 


Longitude of Penang 6 41 20°83 





Fort Cornwallis Long. 100° 20) 4°5 "E. 


For Longitude of Singapore. 
Singapore to Calcutta 1 2 0°99 W. 
Calcutta to Madras . 0 32 23°38 W. 

This gives Singapore Point . 1 34 24:29 
Madras to Trincomalee 0 4 2°51 E- 
Trincomalee to Madras 0 4 £0.41 W. 
Madras to Trincomalee 0 4 1°98 E. 
Madras to Trincomalee, mean of above. 0 4 1'6 
Trincomalee to Penang .... . 1 16 21°49 
Singapore to Penang 0 14 5°63 : 
Penang to Singapore 0 14 2°90 





Mean .. 0 149 4°26 


- Madras to Singapore 1 384 27°86 
Trincomalee to Singapore . . 1 JO 25°46 
Madras to Trincomalee. . . 0 4 # 1°62 


Madras to Singapore 1 34 27°07 
Madras to Penang, ubove. . 1 20 23 
Penang to Singapore .. . 0 14 4:26 
Madras tu Singapore 1 34 27°26 
For mean take Singapore East of Madras. 1 34 26°49 
Madras Observatory . . . ....- - 656 W@W 67°83 
Longitude of Singapore. 6 655 23°79 
Singapore Battery Point Longitude 103° 650’ 57” E. 
For Longitude of Hong Kong. 
Madras to Singapore, as above . 1 4 26°49 
eee to Hong Kong. 
1 H.KongtoSingpre 0 41 11°31 


10 SingpretoH.Kong 0 41 13°66 
11 H.KongtoSingpre 0 41 12°02 
15 Singpreto H.Kong 0 41 6°99 


Mean . 0 41 10°99 ‘ 
2 15 87°48 
Madras to Penang, as above. 1 20 2 
Penang to Hong Kong - O 55 9°92 
——_————-. 2 15 32°92 


Madras to Penang, asubove. , 1 20 23 

Penang to Singapore . . . . O 14 2°9 

Singapore to Hong Kong. . . 0 41 10°99 
———— 2 15 86°89 
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or Madras to Singapore, as above . 1 34 26°49 
Singapore to Hong Kong. . . 0 41 10°99 
—_——_—_—_—_— 2 165 37°48 


Mean of the three first results for rtOnE) Kong 2 15 35°76 
Madras Longitude .... - - - & 20 57°38 


Time . 7 36 33°06 
Cathedral Longitude. 114° 8 16” E. 


Tue Catcutta Hurricane of 5th of October, 1864. 


Calcutta has been visited by a hurricane, the fury of which seems 
to have been unequalled by any former one in the memory of its na- 
tives. The following are extracts from letters of Lloyd’s Agents for 
Calcutta concerning it :— 

Previous to the evening of October 4th, there was nothing threat- 
ening in the aspect of the weather. The sky became overcast indeed 
that afternoon, and between 7h. and 8h. p.m., slight, drizzling showers 
commenced, with lightning occasionally, and light and variable winds, 
continued till midnight. So far as we can learn, the barometer 
indicated no warning up till that time; but we are told that it began 
to fall about Ih. a.m. of the 5th, the wind then being light from the 
N.E., gradually freshening, with passing showers, till about 10h. a.m. 
when it became evident that 3 cyclone was approaching, the wind having 
by that time veered to about East. From that point it took a southerly 
direction, gradually increasing in violence, and the greatest fury of the 
hurricane was experienced from about S.E. at about 3h. 15m. and 3h. 
30m. p.m., when the sympisometer stood at 28°30, and the barometer 
at 28°40. 

At 4h. 30m., the wind having got round into the South, the baro- 
meter gradually began to rise, and by 7b. or 8h. p.m. the weather was 
comparatively moderate, with the wind at S.W., and by midnight it 
was fine, and has so continued, the wind veering from S.W. to N.W. 
In Calcutta the fixed moorings are, with one or two exceptions, on the 
left or eastern bank of the river, and the cyclone, from the point from 
which it came, caught the vessels full broadside on, and its violence 
was such as no moorings or tackle could resist. 

Tier after tier of vessels broke adrift, in most cases taking moorings, 
buoys, and tackle with them, and drove about in clusters of four, six, 
and eight, entangled together, and carrying with them ships at anchor 
in the stream, and everything else with which they came in contact. 
Several went down, and nearly all the others drifted on to the opposite 
bank of the river, generally taking a course up the river under the 
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influence of the wind at S.E. to South, and a strong flood tide, many of 
them having travelled as far as six to seven miles from their moorings. 
To add to the disasters occasioned directly by the hurricane, the flood tide 
that afternoon was unprecedently high, and all the vessels which were 
driven furthest to leeward on the opposite bank, as well as several on 
this side, are up as far as high water mark of an ordinary tide, and 
high and dry at low water. Of these—and they may number from 
forty to fifty sail—we fear that very few can be got off; and, alto- 
gether, the lowest estimate we can form at present is, that there are 
no fewer than 100 ships with their cargoes in jeopardy. 

The only circumstance of the whole series connected with the ca- 
lamity from which any gleam of satisfaction can be derived is that 
which enables us to report that, so far at any rate as our present in- 
formation goes, the loss of European life has not been great. We hear 
of the loss of the captain of the Azemia, and of the greater part of 
the crews of one or two other ships, but may consider the escape of the 
greater mass of people on board ship at the time the storm burst as 
miraculous, and affording much cause for satisfaction. It is to be 
feared, however, that an immense number of natives have shared the 
fate of their craft and perished. Much might be done to avert ulti- 
mate loss were appliances to an adequate extent in existence; but, un- 
fortunately, tug steamers, anchor boats, cargo boats, and river craft 
generally, have fully shared in the goneral destruction, and the greater 
part of those means which are still extant have either been dispersed 
or rendered for a time unserviceable. As regards the shipping further 
down the river, we can afford no information whatever. The tele- 
graph wires have been destroyed, and there has been no communica- 
tion with any of the river stations. 

We gather from the foregoing account of the veering of the wind 
that it approached Calcutta, as these meteors usually do, from the 
southward. The wind being at East, shows that the focus of the 
hurricane was due South of that place, and by 3b. 30m. having veered 
to S.E. it was then S.W. of it. In fact, it seems to have completely 
curved round and taken its course to the N.E., for the hurricane wind 
went off at S.W. veering to N.W. So that the whole duration of it 
was from about 10h. a.m. to 7h. or 8h. p.m. Short, it is true, but long 
enough to produce fearful disasters. It is said that in one district 
alone (Diamond Harbour) and the country between it and Calcutta, it 
has been computed that not less than 5,000 souls have perished, 
drowned by the land flood of the storm wave. Great exertions were 
_ being made by the Calcutta community to organize a system of relief 
for the survivors of this dreadful visitation. A steamer had been 
chartered to convey medicines, blankets, rice, and water to the Dia- 
mond Harbour districts, and left Calcutta on the 14th of October for 
this purpose. The following statement of the destruction of life and 
landed property in the town and suburbs of Calcutta is gleaned from 
reports submitted by the superintendents of the different divisions to 
the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Captain Reveley :—Cesualties— 
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Natives killed, 41; ditto wounded, 12; puckah houses occupied by 
natives damaged, 1,383; ditto destroyed, 18; katcha ditto destroyed, 
89,412; Europeans killed, 2; ditto wounded, 5; ditto houses damaged, 
2,296 ; ditto destroyed, 92. 

It would not be easy to say where its ravages have been most felt— 
on shore or afloat. The following account received by the Peninsula 
and Oriental Company wil! serve to introduce an alphabetical list of 
the ships that have suffered more or less in this disastrous gale. 


Calcutta, October 6th. 

Gentlemen,—You will no doubt have received by telegraph a few 
lines, which will have prepared you to hear of the terrible disaster 
which has overtaken us. 

A hurricane burst upon us yesterday about 10h. a.m., beginning 
with rain and squalls from East to E.S.E., and finishing a little to 
West of South. From noon until 4h. 30m. p.m. it raged with appal- 
ling violence. The whole shipping of the port, from Kidderpore 
Bridge upwards, with the exception of some few sunk and stranded on 
this side, have been driven from their moorings over to the Howrah 
side of the river, where they are huddled together, with masts, yards, 
and hulls locked and crossed in the most indescribable confusion, and 
in all this fleet not one single topgallant or royal mast or yard had 
been struck. 

When it came on to blow no time was lost in securing our ships by 
carrying extra fastenings to the shore; but the violence of the wind 
rendered this and any other precautionary measures unavailing. 

I cannot pretend to do more now than give you an outline of what 
occurred ; the reports from the ships’ commanders and where necessary 
from heads of departments, will in due time furnish a full narrative of 
all that took place. . 

Yesterday evening at sunset the Bengal was on shore opposite Mr. 
Woolley’s house; I am enabled to state that she is nicely bedded in 
soft mud and perfectly upright, shows no symptoms whatever of having 
strained, has lost topgallant masts only, and I have great hopes of 
getting her off next spring tides, which will be very high ones. 

Both the Nubia and Nemesis at sunset were safe. The former had 
her main and mizen masts blown clean out of her, and had lost boats, 
but was otherwise uninjured in hull or engines. The Nemesis had 
been in collision with a large coal ship, but had escaped with loss of 
topgallant masts and bowsprit and some of her boats. This morning, 
however, the Hindostan, whose stern moorings had given way, got 
foul of her own landing stage, and hung across a very strong ebb tide, 
laying over a great deal and taking in water through her old top sides. 
About an hour after I had ordered everything that could be got out of 
her to be landed, she scttled down very deep in the water, as if sinking, 
and, in this state, parted from her bow chain, and rolled down on to 
the Nemesis, whom she tore away from her anchors, and drove on to 
the Nubia, carrying her also down the river. A very little way be- 
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‘yond the sheers, the Hindostan rolled over and went down, and the 
Nubia speedily got clear, but the Nemesis fouled a sailing ship, and 
hung on shore by the stern and to the bows of the sailing ship off the 
King of Oude’s Palace for about two hours, but has been extricated, 
and is now coming up under her own steam, with the Nubia in company. 
I shall add an account of the damage to both ships if received in 
time for to-day’s post. Two things, however, are certain—the Nubia 
cannot be sent to Bombay for some time to come, and the Nemesis 
can only with the greatest difficulty be got ready to take the mails of 
the 9th of October, starting three or four days later than the usual 
time. 

On shore the damage inflicted has been incredible. In the Officers’ 
Club, No. 5 Compound, scarcely a tree is standing; even the noble 
avenue of mahogany trees is all uprooted. The boat-building shed has 
stood, but the roof of the coal-shed next to that has been torn off and 
rolled up, the iron posts broken in pieces and uprooted. The three 
large coal-sheds, nearly full, have stood very well, except at the south 
end, where repairs will be required; but of the small experimental 
shed near the flagstaff, not a vestige remains. The workshops and 
adjacent buildings are comparatively uninjured. The adjoining com- 
pounds, Nos. 1, 3, and 4, are fearful scenes of desolation and ruin; not 
a tree is left standing, and the houses have very much suffered; none 
of their occupants will have an idea of comfort for some time to come. 
In No. 3 Compound, the road to the stores and sheers wharf will be 
for some days impassable from large fallen timber. All the river 
moorings will have to be laid down afresh, and the road along the 
river bank will have to be re-made. Not a boat of the Harbour- 
Master or Master-Attendant’s departments has escaped, and so many 
native boats have been destroyed that there is great difficulty in com- 
municating with ships. The roads all round us are blocked with trees 
and ruins of every description. No natives can be got to work; they 
are all absent, digging among the ruins of their houses. The river is 
now, and will be for some few tides, dangerous from sunken and float- 
ing wrecks; but I think we shall be able to begin work to-morrow. 
The staff and supernumeraries who lived on board the Hindostan have 
been made as comfortable as circumstances will permit. 

We have had nothing like this hurricane since 1832; but in fearful 
results—viz., destruction of houses, stores, and shipping, nothing has 
equalled it. Nearly 300 ships are reported wrecked, on shore, or ir- 
reparably damaged. 

Through God's mercy no lives have been lost, and only one serious 
accident has occurred among us, namely—a steward blown down the 
hatchway of the Hindostan. 

Ian, &c., 


- ‘The Directors of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, London. 


J. H. De Sauis. 
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List of Vessels sunk, destroyed, or injured in the Catcutta Hurricane 
of the 5th of October, 1864. 


Admiral Casey, stranded. 
Aas stranded and damaged by ves- 

sels 
Aladdin, stranded at Armenian Ghat. 
Alaric Thickstone, aground unbarmed 
Alligator, severely injured. 
Aly, lost with a for Mauritius. 

Alumbaghs roars ‘1 
as not lost a 

dom ema 

nn stranded at 
Anne ae Br , stranded. ae 
Annette, will have to infared. 
Aphrodite, almost unin 
Asteroid, stranded at re. 
Astronomer, dismasted, hull all right. 
Baron Renfrew, fate unknown. 
Beaumaris Castle, slightly damaged. 
eer oat D en, stranded, great dama 
P. and O., stranded on 


ai ege strand. 
Bolign Abbey, damaged. 
all, stranded near En- 


Broughton 
gine House. 

Calumet, injured, but safe afloat. 

rl at lost anchors, much da- 
mag 

ypcteordeg hipaa at Leelpole dis- 
mas not damaged. 

ee ey iia dani 
ey masted and o 

Cheshire, stranded Sonth of Howrah 
terminus. 

City of Paris, dismasted, hull dam- 


Citgo Lahore, stranded near Baboo 


Clytemnestra, dam 
Collingwood, stran ed, spars gone, 
bull not = oy 
Columbus, slightly 
Dhollora, all ri ghes 
Esmeralda, ae at a 
Forbes, sunk off Seebpore. 
French Empire, driven to Howrah, 
lost s 
Genii, Araneta and ehafed. 
Glenroy, on shore at Cossipore, dam- 
age unknown. 
Goldfinder, almost uninjured. 
Governor General, not much injured. 
Govindpore, lost. 


Great Tasmania, badly damaged. 
Gustav and Louis, stranded at Prin- 
Pia Ghat, little damage. 
Hampden, stranded above Mint, die- 
masted, making no water. 
stranded at Sappore, dis- 
masted, hull little lg 
Hanover, on Gooeery Sands, bad 
state. 
Harry Warren, stranded, little dam- 


age. 
Hindostan, dismasted at Cossipore, 


sunk. 


Hippolyta, little sarge 
Hemckente dismasted and injured. 


pbaoned pcan ‘safe i in dock. 


a veverely injured. oe 
5 hte ors é, on shore, sk paged Ay oO 


John Liddgett, aa all right. 
King Arthur, stranded at ipore. 
ht Commander, slight d 
ei tla lost, nearly all on 
ah ila ded, damaged 
ston, stran am 
pee Rawlinson, lost, nearly all on 
board drowned 
Latona, strnded, stern knocked away. 
P stranded. 
hire, damaged in stern. 
Loochoo Azemia, lost, master drowned 
Lord y all right. 
Macduff, driven up river, not dam- 


Mazras, lost masts and boats. 

Mahratta, feared lost. 

Manila, stranded off Burning Ghat, 
dismasted, afloat 

Mauritius, stranded, in danger. 

Medusa, on shore at Mint, little dam- 


Marie England, aground, back 
broken. 

Metis, stranded off Baboo Ghat. 

Midas, badly a 

Mirsapore, stranded, damaged, cargo 


Monmouthshire, badly damaged. 

Mooresfoot, stranded at Goosery, dis- 
masted. 

Moulmain, dismasted and injured. 

Nadir, all right. 


1864.) 


Nemesis, P. end O., stranded on Col- 
lege Strand. 
Newcastle, stranded at Seebpore, little 


damage. 
Nimrod, aground off Cossipore, in- 
u 


Nollia, stranded. 

Nomade, stranded. 

Nubia, P.and O., stranded on College 
Strand. 


Orissa, damaged. 

Pirate, severely iujured. 

Pride of Canada, on Goosery Sand, 
making water. 

Paunjaub, injured in hull and masts. 

Queen of the Age, stranded, much 
damaged. 


Reiver, all right. 

Robert Lee, not seriously damaged. 

Romania, stranded at Prinseps Ghat, 
little damage. 

Romany, stranded. 

nas pene on shore in Garden 

St. Philbert, stranded. 

Salsett, stranded, damaged. 

Sarah and Emma, at Garden Reach, 
no tidings. 

Satellite, said foundered. 

Seahorse, on Seebpore Sands, bad 
state. 

Sesostris, stranded at Cossipore, back 
broken. 

Simla, stranded at Cossipore. 

Singapore, lost, with coolies for Mau- 
ritius. 

Sir Jamsetjee Family, dangerous po- 

' sition. 
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Str John Lawrence, stranded above 
Cossipore, dismasted, makes water. 

Solway, badly orneee 

Sooloo, stranded, little damage. 

Southampton, wrecked. 

Southern Belle, on shore, position bad. 

Southern Cross, stranded. 

Speedy, stranded, much damaged. 


Tatza: badly 
Talavera, off eas leaky. 
Tarragon, stranded. 
Tartar, ashore and leaky. 
Thelatta, stranded at Cossipore, safety 
Thunder ded, little damage. 
stran ittle 

Tinto, in dock, blown over. 
Tornado, slightly damaged. 
oe all _ 

anita, in dangerous position. 
Vespasian, ioe ei 
Victoria, slightly damaged. 
Victoria Bridge, on shore at Cossi- 
» Spars and rig- 


ng. 

Ville de St. Denis, lost. 
Ville de St. Pierre, on bank, in danger. 
Ville St. David, lost, with coolies for 

Bagi ttle damaged 
War , little dam : 
Waterloo, badly damaged. 
West, little injured. 
Western Empire, dismasted. 
Western Star, on bank, in danger. 
White Jacket, in dock, all right. 
Wide Awake, stranded, badly dam- 


Weechester, stranded at Cossipore. 


pore, hull 


The foregoing is a fearful list of disasters to contemplate, and if we 
turn to the accounts from the shore—but few of which we have yet 
received—the scene is no less appalling. A letter, dated at Tittaghur 
on the 9th of October, supplies a no less fearful account of the ravages 
of this storm :— 


The mail via Bombay that closed on the Sth inst., if it got away 
from Calcutta in time to catch the steamer, will have taken home the 
news of an awful cyclone that raged the whole of that day around 
Calcutta, Barrackpore, and our neighbourhood, extending some sixty 
or seventy miles to the north of us, and it is believed some two hun- 
dred to the south, if not further. 

The night of Tuesday, the 4th, was very wet and stormy; the 
wind awoke us, and we had to shut up close. In the morning it in- 
creased and began to blow in very heavy gusts, taking our house at 
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the north-east corner, the building pointing north and south, as most 
houses do in this country, for the benefit of the southerly sea breezes. 
I did not think seriously of it until about eleven o’clock, when some 
branches of trees were blown down. At twelve the gusts were fearful, 
and shortly afterwards up came the bore in the river, a grand sight. 
The water rose some twenty feet above the banks, and in the middle a 
long curling line, high as a wall, rushed madly on, foaming and tossing 
like a furious steed. Over went the native boats like ninepins, rome 
thrown high and dry on the land, others sunk to rise only in frag- 
ments; five or six were dashed to pieces against the wall of our 
garden, which, later in the day, as the tide rose, was washed away. 
Qur peaceful river resembled a boiling cauldron ; huge waves, remind- 
ing one of Brighton in stormy weather, dashed over the banks inun- 
dating gardens and smashing everything opposed to them. Part of 
our bank: of grass sloping to the river was cut away to the foundation 
of our stone verandah, which gave way, and down came a massive 
pillar, parapet and all. On the other side of the huuse all one side of 
an outer room was blown duwn, two large brick pillars supporting it 
falling with it. Trees were blown up by the roots all around us. In 
our garden one huge monster, quite fifteen feet in circumference at the 
base and fifty to sixty feet high, came duwn with a mighty crash, the 
roots on end being quite twenty feet high; but this was only one out 
of hundreds. 

At two o’clock, up to three o’cluck, I confess I was alarmed for the 
safety of the house. News came—I don’t know how—that Mr. K’s 
house was unroofed, and it proved to be true. But I was not so much 
surprised at this, as it was made of thatch. Our house is a solid work 
of masonry, though very old, and in some parts decidedly shaky and 
weak—large cracks appearing here and there. I was afraid the 
windows would go; but by dint of great care and barricading with 
every bit of furniture we could get against the windows and doors, 
thank God, we saved the house. It was a very near thing indeed with 
the drawing-room ; a large wooden partition, with a door in it, separates 
this room from the inner verandah, which runs all along the back of 
the house, excepting that end of the drawing-room, and when the 
wind shifted to east the whole force of it blew against this partition ; 
it began to give at once, and down came large lumps of plaster. I 
sung out to the servants to help me, seized a round table, off with the 
top, jammed this against the wooden partition on top of a huge old 
fashioned sofa, weighing I don’t know what, but it was not half enough. 
Other heavy tables and chairs, piled one on top of the other, and then 
six men pressing with their whole weight for fully two hours, alone 
saved the drawing-room from utter destruction. In fact, I thought it 
must go, and so got down all the lamps, pictures, ornaments, &c., and 
packed them in another room. 

The noise of the wind was awful, the gusts appalling in the extreme ; 
but in the midst of our anxiety I did not forget the shipping, and I 
said to my wife, “The poor fellows on board the ships in the harbour 
are far worse off than any of us on land.” ‘Too truc, indeed, it proved, 
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but for particulars of what occurred on the river I refer you to the 
papers. Heartrending indeed is the account. 

The 5th was the first day of our Doorja Pooja holidays, which last 

till the 16th October, so I was at home, and thankful enough I felt, [ 
can tell you, for these cowardly natives would not have assisted a bit 
in my absence; my wife would have had no command over them, and 
not one of them would have moved hand or foot to bar windows, hold 
doors, or anything else. I had to stir them up, drag them along, and 
stand over them, as it was, and it was only the fear of a broken head 
from my awkward-looking stick that induced them to obey me, save in 
one instance—my Madras boy. 
-. Jt is impossible to give you an idea of the scene of desolation that 
‘met our view the following morning. ‘Tittaghur is famous for its 
beautiful trees, and our garden contained some of the finest of all. I 
do not exaggerate when I say that within the space of five hundred 
yards from our door, including about thirty in our own garden, there 
are not Iess than two hundred magnificent trees, averaging ten to 
twenty feet in circumference, lying uprooted and torn to shreds, not a. 
branch or leaf left on them. Truly the beauty of Tittaghur hath 
departed. Half a century will not replace the trees. Imagine our 
garden a mass of branches and leaves, with enormous trees stretched 
across the flower beds. Our outhouses, which. include all domestic 
offices, are partly in ruins. Two trees of immense size fell right over 
the cooking-house, smashed in the rovf, and there remain, half the 
building down. 

The morning after the gale (it lulled about eight p.m., and we had 
& quiet night, for which we were all most thankful) I was anxious to 

_ get to Calcutta to know what had occurred there. I started; the dis- 
tance is a mile and a half from my house to the station. About every 
three yards along the main road, which is an avenue of trees, were 
large trunks of trees either to be surmounted or the reverse. From 
Barrackpore to Cossipore, within four miles of Calcutta, it is a straight 
road, a perfect avenue of magnificent trees, the distance over ten miles. 
Imagine about every third tree down across the road, a good broad 
road too, but the trees reaching right across, some of them ten to fifteen 
feet high. Such one could not climb over; one succumbed and glided 
under. This was the way I reached the station: sometimes one, some- 
times the other. 

The roof uf the station at Barrackpore was partially blown down. 
I met some of it about five hundred yards before I got to the station ; 
‘but though prepared for what I saw there on arrival, I must confess 
I was startled when informed that two large trains, with passengers, 
had been blown clean off the line, right over, wheels uppermost. I 
think this will give you a notion of the force of the wind. 

Arrived in Calcutta. You know how fond I am of ships. It has 
been my custom to drive up and down the river side, close to which 
the shipping is moored, at least twice a week. Only the day before 
the cyclone, the 4th, a leisure day with me, as with almost everyone 
else, I inspected the splendid ships lying close to the roadside for about 
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three-quarters of a mile, three and four abreast. I knew the names 
and moorings of most of the vessels; several I had selected as splendid 
specimens of wooden shipbuilding, and it has been my custom to watch 
the passages to and fro of my pet ships. Fancy what I felt when I 
approached the river side. Not one at her post; the roadside was 
cleared from end to end, except where here and there a steamer or ship 
was wrecked on the very roadside itself. But on the opposite shore, 
and far up and down the river as the eye could reach, what a sight 
met the eye! Clusters of ships in all positions, masts gone, yards 
gone, sides stove in, sterna stove in, some lying right over on their 
sides, and some, alas, sunk, their topmasts alone appearing above the 
water. But you will read all about this in the papers, described far 
better than I can do it, so here let the poor shipping rest, but I assure 
you I could have shed tears at the sight. 

Within two hundred yards from our house lies, or rather until the 
morning of the 5th of October stood, the village—that is, the houses 
therein—of Tittaghur, now, alas, levelled with the ground. The huts 
are made with mud and bamboo, and capped by thatch, well and 
strongly made. Every dwelling is now a wreck. The poor natives 
fled into the open, I fancy, at the first ularm, and there hung on to 
their eyelids, I suppose, for I don’t know what they found to trust in 
on terra firma. 

We, of course, were hemmed in on every side but the water side by 

fallen trees, as well as our few neighbours; so two or three of us since 
the gale, assisted by a few score of natives, have been sawing and 
chopping our way out; and I am happy to say that at last, after four 
days’ very hard work, we are able to get a horse along the road into 
Barrackpore Park, our usual ride or drive, having no other place for 
this sort of recreation except the Barrackpore road, which, as an 
avenue, hitherto was too close for the purpose. Our beautiful park, 
like an English one, and very lovely, is a waste—every second, if not 
two out of three trees down, torn up by the roots. 
_ Such is the state of things with us at the present moment. But I 
am happy to say we are all in the best possible health, making the best 
of our misfortune, and only too thankful to God that we have had no 
loss of life in our pretty little village. I fear my long scribble will 
not give you half an idea of the frightful cyclone that has visited us 
in this year of 1864. 


Nor has Calcutta itself been less fortunate. Here it is said that— 


For six hours the destructive forces of nature appear to have 
asserted their omnipotence in the city, which on their abatement pre- 
sented the aspect of a devastation by a maddened army after a des- 
perate siege and a merciless bombardment. The roads were barricaded 
with rows of mighty trees, some fifteen feet in diameter, which had 
been torn up by the irresistible fury of the wind. Churches and 
temples were blown down, and, worse than all, hundreds of native 
dwellings fell upon their terror-stricken inmates, burying them in the 
ruins. It has been computed by experienced merchants that the 
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damage done to the city and to the shipping in the river cannot be 
repaired for two millions sterling. The loss of life has not been, and 
perhaps never will be, ascertained. ‘There is reason to fear that it 
does not fall far short of one thousand souls. 

A correspondent, who remembers the cyclones of 1842 and 1852, 
writes of this that the roaring of the wind itself, bearing along the 
sharp crash of rending timbers, and the heavy thuds of falling masonry, 
was intensified in its horror by a peculiarity which he had never before 
experienced in heavy gales at sea or on shore. “For a long while 
there was no lull whatever, even for a second, but as I sat in a house 
as strong as a castle, and of great size, it seemed as if, when a lull 
might have been looked for, at intervals, and in an ordinary gale, there 
came, as it were, an instantaneous shock of a solid blow delivered on 
the whole surface of the building, and as that passed it seemed as if 
the whole structure must succumb, and then the hurricane swept on 
again with increased fury, until another such shock hurled fresh frag- 
ments along every street.” 

The scene presented by the shipping in the river was prodigious in 
its desolation. The Hooghly, at the time of the hurricane in October 
last, contained perhaps the finest merchant fleet to be seen anywhere 
out of Great Britain. About two hundred and twenty sail of magni- 
ficent ships were lying along the eastern bank of the river between 
Garden Reach and Chitpore—the greater number of them being of a 
tonnage exceeding 1,200 tons. Of all these not one was left at her 
moorings, and not a dozen have escaped unscathed. At least a hun- 
dred ships were ashore, all huddled together in indescribable confusion. 
A gentleman who was looking on the river while the gale lasted 
writes :—“ The sight was awfully grand. Ship after ship broke from 
moorings or anchor, and swept past, carrying with them those which 
had previously escaped, till they collected and formed on the Howrah 
side of the river—a forest of masts and disabled vessels. Hundreds 
of boats went down, and numbers of helpless beings were drowned ; 
many on pieces of wood, which they had caught hold of, drifting 
towards vessels, under whose bottoms they were at once sucked down, 
to rise no more.” 

The effects of the wind were aggravated by the terrific bore of the 
Hooghly. The great tide wave which is gathered in the ocean round 
the South Pole strikes with violence upon the shores of Hindostan, 
and finally breaks in the mouths of the Ganges, where, compressed in 
@ narrow channel, it rises with extreme rapidity and a terrible noise. 
The water rose some twenty feet above the banks, and advanced in a 
Jong curling lioe high as a wall, and rushed madly along, foaming and 
raging, scattering everything that presumed to float, hurling some 
vessels over the river’s banks, and dashing others to the bottom. 

It is cheering, in reading these records of destruction, to come upon 
instances of heroic exposure in the endeavour to save human life, and 
to learn that they were successful. Little opportunity for such efforts 
was afforded, for scores of vessels, with their crews on board, were 
overtaken in situations where to render assistance was quite impossible. 
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There is, however, recorded the case of the Govindpore, which went 
down, but not until a British seaman, with unsurpassed gallantry, had 
saved the lives of all on board. The ship was off the Bankshall, and 
in the middle of the stream. A crowd stood on the shore, painfully 
expecting the inevitable catastrophe. A hundred rupees were offered 
to any one who would carry a rope out to the ship, but the gale raged 
so fearfully that no one dared make the attempt. Presently a seaman, 
named Edward Cleary, came up, and, without knowing that a reward 
had been offered, volunteered to swim over to the ship with a cable. 
He tied the rope round his waist, dashed into the water, reached the 
ship, fastened one of the ends to her bow, and returned amidst tre- 
mendous cheering on shore. The nine men safely came to land by 
means of the rope, the captain being the last man to leave the ship. 
Why have we no civil “Order of Valour” for such services as this 
of Edward Cleary ? 


We have gleaned the foregoing appalling account from the Dazly 
News, and we cordially concur in the concluding remarks, “ When 
shall we ever see a civil order for valour?” 


Royat ScHoot or NavaL ARCHITECTURE AND Marine 
ENGINEERING. 


This institution has been formally opened at the South Kensington 
Museum, since our last number. 

Dr. Woolley, director of the Educational Department of the Royal 
Navy, introduced Mr. Charles Merrifield, F.R.S., the principal of the 
school, stated that the opening of the institution was an important event 
in the history both of the navy and the mercantile marine. He had 
known Mr. Merrifield for many years as a distinguished mathematician, 
and that gentleman had two or three years ago, and before this schoo) 
was contemplated, turned his attention to the subject of naval archi- 
tecture, and was in every respect well qualified to perform the duties 
of its prinoipal. 

Mr. Merrifield then proceeded to deliver an inaugural address, and 
observed that it would be expected that he should give a brief account 
of what naval architecture was and had been, and some idea of what 
had been done to assist the study of it both as an art and a science, 
here and in other countries. 

There were no authentic records of bold seamanship or building 
ships until the time when our own ancestors, the boatmen of the 
Channel and the North Sea, ventured across the Atlantic, centuries 
before Columbus induced a Mediterranean crew to accompany him 
over its middle region; there were, however, good seamen before that, 
as the men who came from Syria to Cornwall to buy tin must have 
had good boats and good sailors, while the Greeks and Carthagenians 
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could not have sailed the Mediterranean without efficient crews and 
ships. ‘The seamanship which preceeded the Christian era was of a 
somewhat timid character, and this might be said without accusing the 
older nations of want of personal courage or vigour, and they did sail 
the sea, and did command its shores, with vessels that could not sail 
on « wiod, and without the mariners’ compass. The naval power 
being made so subservient to the army tended to keep down the sea- 
mansbip of Rome, but the Greeks, as they were represented in Homer 
and schylus, seemed to have something like the English feeling for 
the sea. The representations of Greek and Roman ships which had 
come down to us on coins and sculpture were mere fancy sketches, and 
gave no accurate notion of the types of their vessels; but as in a 
general way naval architecture was very conservative, probably every 
vessel which was used in the Mediterranean in former times would be 
found there now. 

In considering what might be called the natural history of ships, 
there was an analogy to be found with Mr. Darwin’s theory of natural 
developement and selection. All spring from one, or at most, two 
prototypes, the floating log, or the raw hide, fastened on wicker, and 
have developed into the barge, the yacht, the junk, the pirate galley, 
the row-boat, and the steamer. Passing to our own seas and well- 
known types of ships, it was said that the vessels of Harold and 
William the Conqueror on the Bayeux tapestry were simply big 
canoes with one square sail, or a kind of lugger with three square sails 
and a high forecastle, which by the addition of topmasts led to the 
square-rigged ship. There was little difference between the ships-of- 
war and the merchantmen, the fighting ship having a high poop and 
forecastle, from whence to shoot into the waist of another vessel. 
The Royal Sovereign, built in 1635-37 by Phineas and Peter Pelt, had 
a poop 76 feet from the keel, and a beak 35 feet long. She differed 
under water very little from vessels of the present day, was very 
strong, was employed in the wars of the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration, and was accidently burnt in 1696. 

The great improvement of naval architecture dated from, the begin- 
ning of the present century, for although the theory of shipbuilding 
had been investigated by Newton, Bongeur, Euler, and De Chapman, 
nothing practical and positive was done except as regarded the lateral 
stability of vessels, that is the qualities on which their capsizing 
depended. The first symptom of marked change was at the period of 
the French Revolution, and naval architecture as a science may be 
said to date from that epoch. The fresh and vigorous application of 
original thought to everything directly or indirectly connected with 
the art of war produced an effect on the construction of French ships. 
of war; and the English Admiralty, awaking to the new demands of 
that critical time, recalled General Sir Samuel Bentham to the service 
of the crown; the talents of Sir Marc Isambard Brunel and other 
eminent French exiles received recognition and reward, and under 
their auspices were trained men who, like Sir Robert Jeffreys and Sir 
William Symonds, added a European reputation for science to the 
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high practical character of English shipwrights, and founded a school 
which produced magnificent specimens of naval architecture which held 
until the steam-driven screw changed the whole character of the fleet. 

Since then a greater change had occurred; iron and coal had dis- 
sociated -us from the past, and sailing ships of war with wooden hulls 
had passed into the region of history. Having glanced at the difficulty 
in obtaining the co-operation of the engineer and the shipwright in 
the construction of iron vessels, and pointed out that the use of plate- 
iron was quite recent, and shown that the building of iron ships was 
at first a more difficult task than it would have been if we had started 
with our present knowledge of plate-iron—it was shown that complete 
harmony had been established between the shipwrights’ department 
and the makers of engines, and that our dockyards were now iron 
works, and our shipwrights smiths. 

In reference to the history of steam navigation, it was shown that 
the earlier steam-vessels were wooden hulls, with paddlewheels out- 
side and a steam engine and boiler within. The design was for, and 
the original use of the paddlewheel] steamer was on, smooth water, and 
this was still the condition of its most favourable performance; but it 
soon found its way to sea notwithstanding, forming another proof that 
perfectly seaworthy vessels were not a condition of navigation, and 
were not absolutely necessary to successful seamanship. The circum- 
stance that steam power was at first principally applied to river boats 
had exercised an immense influence on naval construction, it having 
caused the “ bluff” form of vessel, which was first used at sea at a low 
rate of speed, to be superseded by that sharp form which now enables 
ateamers to cross the Irish Channel in a storm at the rate of twenty- 
one miles an hour. Passing by the technicalities of form in vessels, 
the subject of the “ midship section,” the chief quality of a ship, which 
governs the question of her capsizing easily or standing stiffly against a 
breeze, of rolling or being easy and steady, was dealt with; and it was 
shown how by degrees it came about that ships of the present day are 
broader and shallower as regards their midsbip sections; and it was 
pointed out that a ship of any kind is a compromise amongst a great 
number of qualities, all of them necessary to a greater or less extent, 
most of them incompatible with one another, or carried to an extreme, 
and that to give a ship every good quality was beyond the reach of 
human skill. The requirements of vessels of war and merchantmen 
were different, the former requiring weights placed high and kept 
high, while the latter needed a different and lower kind of stowage. 
This portion of the address was happily illustrated by several examples, 
and the result was a suggestion of the advantage to intelligent seamen 
of an understanding of the principles of the construction of the hulls 
of their vessels, as they already understood their masting, canvas, and 
rudder. Dealing with the subject of the way in which the materials 
of a ship’s hull were put together, so as to give the greatest strength 
and durability to the structure, the method of ribbing and planking 
was described, which resulted in an elastic structure, to which efforts 
had been made to give as much rigidity as possible. 
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- It was next observed that the increasing size of ships had brought 
about a difficulty in finding timber large and strong enough for the 
frames, and the exhaustion of the forests of large trees had been 
threatened. The use of iron had alleviated this danger, but the subject 
was still an anxious one, and plans had been tried by which diagonal 
planking had been substituted for ribs. No vessel had yet been con- 
structed exclusively of iron, and wood still entered into every vessel 
as an important structural element. The great improvement which 
had taken place in iron ships appeared to be the using of iron as metal 
and not as wood. It unfortunately happened that for iron steamships 
it was not possible to obtain the necessary uniform strength and uniform 
weakness in every part, and the mode of meeting this difficulty was a 
problem yet unsolved. Another great difficulty with iron vessels was 
their fouling, which not only impeded their progress, but ate through 
their plates. No remedy had yet been found effectual, but red lead 
paint had been found to be as good as any. Alluding to what was 
called the ‘mixed ” method of construction of vessels, it was stated that 
this consisted in wooden planking with iron frames, the chief diffi- 
culties of which were in securing sufficient ventilation to prevent the 
woodwork rotting, and in keeping it out of the reach of bilge water, 
which was most destructive to it. The mixed system could not be 
regarded as likely to lead to any ulterior development of the science of 
naval architecture. 

With reference to propellers only two had been applied to any great 
extent in steam navigation, the paddlewheel and the screw. It was 
_ difficult to give variety to the forms of propellers, especially for ocean 
navigation, and it was chiefly because it was altogether submerged 
that the screw was mechanically preferable to the paddlewheel, as it 
escaped much of the alternate labouring and racing which happened to 
the engines of a paddlewheel steamer on @ seaway. ‘The defects of 
the screw were that it was not adapted to vessels of shallow draft or 
of very great speed, because, in order to secure the same speed, the 
screw-shaft must revolve much more rapidly than a paddle. The only 
other propeller worthy of notice was the water jet, which, however, 
was neither so efficient nor so economical as to be likely to come into 
general use. 

Turning from the history of naval architecture to the question of 
the education of naval architects of the future, Mr. Merrifield pro- 
ceeded to say—‘ The school which we are now inaugurating is the 
third of its kind in this country. Within the present century two 
previous schools have had a brief period of existence. If any stronger 
proof were wanted of their usefulness than that we are at this moment 
met to do over again the work, which was undone when they were 
closed, it is this: the pupils of the first school have been recognised as 
among the best servants whom the navy could obtain; the students of 
the second school were said to combine sufficient skill in modern 
science with knowledge of past tradition, to be trusted with the recon- 
struction of the navy. I regard it as a very fortunate circumstance 
that our new school will be enabled to tako up the tradition; not 
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indeed as an inheritance, but as the free gift of its present possessors. 
The inspector-general of our new school, and the director of its 
studies, was the first and only principal of the second school. Hoe has 
had the inestimable advantage of free and familiar intercourse with 
the ablest representatives of the first, and I trust that his friendship 
which an acquaintance (both private and official) of many years 
standing has enabled me to win and to value, will place me in the 
position rather of a successor to him than of the principal of a new 
and experimental institution. ' 

An additional link in the tradition is supplied by the constructor of 
the navy and the three assistant constructors (all of them his pupils) 
having consented to embody their knowledge and experience in a 
series of lectures for our benefit. I cannot enter into a history of the 
two previous schools, because my doing so would involve an eulogy of 
my superior officers, a thing contrary to all official etiquette. The 
task which lies immediately before us is somewhat different from that 
which presents itself in the schools of naval architecture established on 
the continent of Europe. The difference mainly consists in the fact 
that they possess a system of secondary state schools which does not 
enter into the plan of English education. The most striking contrast, 
perhaps, which I can offer you, is the French system. They possess 
aa excellent school of naval architecture, of very old standing ; but it 
is simply a school of application. Not only do its professors impart no 
elementary instruction to their pupils, but they do not even give any 
of a general character. All their teaching has a direct technicabd 
purpose. Their scholars come to them with a thorough mathematical 
preparation —the greater number of them being among the most 
advanced of the Polytechnic school, already practised draughtsmen, 
and good engineers—the remainder private students of scarcely inferior 
attainments. The province of the school is to give a special finish to 
an education generally complete. Such an institution would find no 
place in this country. 

Without asserting that our education is lower than that of French- 
men, we cannot but admit that we have no such uniform standard, as 
would serve for a basis, on which purely technical science might be 
superposed. I do not propose to discuss the advantages of the two plans ; 
it is sufficient for my purpose to contrast them, in order to bring 
out into clear view the necessity of our beginning on a less ambitious 
scale, as a school, rather than as a college. It is true, that it is no 
part of our plan to teach the rudiments of mathematics: but we must 
be content to take our pupils at a moderately advanced point, and to. 
give them not only special education for the profession which they are 
to follow, but also that thorough knowledge of mathematics, which 
alone is the key to all instruction of an exact character. I have not 
thought it necessary to dwell much on the division of our pupils into 
two classes, one for naval architecture, and the other for marine engi- 
neering. The second subject is included in the first. A navah 
architect must know both, aod the education of a marine engineer is 
scarcely complete without some knowledge of the vessel in which his 
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engines are to work. Accordingly, we do not intend to draw a broad 
line of demarcation between the two classes, but rather to let the 
distinction establish itself, by giving simply a higher finish to that 
branch which corresponds with the student’s destination. It does not 
need a prophet’s eye to perceive the glorious future that lies before the 
School of Naval Architects, of which we are now founding the English 
branch. We have a new material for building; we have a motive 
power, which can scarcely be said to have a history; we have the 
energy of our English race, and the old experience of a seafaring 
mation stimulated by the goad of foreign competition; we have the 
rare coincidence of an intelligent government desirous to educate its 
people, and of a people clamorous for scientific instruction ; a fortunate 
coincidence of time, too, when the great establishments of the crown, 
and the energetic leaders of trade, all feel so keenly the want of aid to 
their progress in knowledge, as to lay aside their mutual] ard common 
jealousies, and to welcome the amateur theorist, as if he were one of 
them, not caring to carp at the conclusions of his inexperience, so 
that he give them new thoughts to study, new ideas to vary 
the routine of their workshops. There is good work to be done in 
our school; there is the material wherewith to do it; and I do not 
doubt of success. The credit of this success, however, will be due to 
others than myself; to those who have placed the charge of the 
instruction in my hands under such conditions as oblige me to accept 
the whole responsibility, and at the same time relieve me from all fear 
in doing so, except such as all rational men must feel, when they are . 
charged with an important duty, not perhaps beyond what they may 
expect to perform, but still tasking them to their utmost strength. 
You cannot take this burthen off my shoulders; but there are many 
ways in which your assistance, as well as that of the other ship- 
builders and engineers of England, will serve the object which I bave 
most sat heart. I feel sure that I may unhesitatingly rely upon you 
for support on all needful occasion.” 

Dr. Woolley moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Merrifield for the 
address which he had delivered, and took occasion to state that not 
only the theory but the practice of naval architecture would be illus- 
trated in the school. 


SKETCHES IN BRAZIL. 
(Concluded from page 540.) 


It is in slavery that I have always considered the principal cause of 
the licentious habits of the American. What, for instance, cannot an 
opulent nabob do, who is precluded by caste from all occupation, in his 
seraglio of some two or three hundred negresses or women of colour. 
Depravity of morals has arrived at the very last stage in the planta- 
tions of the interior, where the slave is reckoned as no more than a 
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common animal, and has only to supply the desires of human dignity. 
Such examples bear their own fruit. The black, ready enough to 
imitate the vices of the white, excels him, and thus adds his to the 
children of his master, of which he is the only preceptor. The horror 
of work and the bad faith which attaches to him who subjects himself 
to be culpable from such conduct, here is the first article of faith, one 
may even say the only one, which the Brazilian learns from his cradle. 
The consequences are easy to foresee. The slave only works under 
the lash of the factor. As to liberation—he who would use the privi- 
lege of the freeman allows himself to fall into the most deplorable state 
of idleness. A traveller relates that a negro which he had being 
slightly unwell, he released him from all work and ordered him some 
refreshing drink. In the evening, on inquiring about its effects, the sick 
slave gravely replied, that he had been unable to follow the prescrip- 
tion because the Indian Firnesiano, who served as domestic to the 
caravan, not having returned from the rancho, he had not been able 
to obtain water.- Now a rivulet was actually running before the door! 
I consider this anecdote one of the best possible illustrations of the 
effects of idleness, but I had it too late to be a witness of one no less 
remarkable. A negress, who had come to receive her certificate of 
freedom, happened to be with us in the verandah of her old master, 
waiting squatted on her heels for the hour of the arrival of some 
French beaus. Her dog by her side was barking and making a noise, 
on which the master desired she would drive him away. Yes, sir, she 
replied, getting up and turning aside and to my surprise went to the 
room where his negroes were. Thinking she had mistaken his mean- 
ing, I soon sent the dog off with my foot. But the master, who was 
accustomed to the negro peculiarities, was in no way surprised on see- 
ing her immediately come back with two slaves. Not seeing the dog, 
she supposed that he had taken himself off on his own account, and 
they all three returned to their places, quite conscious of having done 
their duty ! 

Notwithstanding the constitution given by Don Pedro, and in spite 
of the efforts of clear headed individuals, some feudal custom comes in 
the way, left by the original conquerors. Like ancient Rome every 
citizen of an inferior class gathers round a rich person, who may suc- 
cour him in misfortune and protect him in the midst of those jarring 
events which come somehow between honest men and justice. Pa- 
rents, aware of the importance of this, select a patron as a future pro- 
tector for their children in the shape of a godfather. The title is 
sufficient, and there is no instance of a Brazilian refusing the honour 
of it, considering the responsibility which it incurs. Such, however, 
are the deviations of human nature, that this custom, so good in its 
moral principle, having no other object but to place the weak under 
the protection of the strong, often degenctates into a scandalous abuse. 
If the patron is a person of importance his will rides over all law and 
his word secures the evildoer from all harm. Justice, in fact, may 
close her eyes and let things take their course. 

Some years ago an inhabitant of Rio did something very wrong, I 
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forget what it was now: but the charge was an important one, and 
conviction inevitable. The criminal, in fact, had no chance but to 
seek some powerful protection where he best might. He recollected 
that the grandfather of the judge was his godfather, and he despatched 
his wife to him to communicate his situation. Recommend my godson 
to be more wise in future, and tell him that he shall be at liberty to- 
morrow morning, replied the old gentleman witbout hesitation, and 
taking his parasol he set out for the residence of his grandson. The 
words of an elderly gentleman are not considered mere requests, but 
actual orders. As be bad said, ber request, however exorbitant it 
might have appeared, was to be complied with. Great then was his 
surprise when the wife in a couple of days came to tell him that her 
husband had again disappeared. Without giving time for explanation, 
he went out also. Two days afterwards the judge suddenly found his 
house visited by the principal people of the town, all dressed out in 
mourning, for they had come on the faith of letters to assist at his 
funeral. The good man of the house was profoundly astonished, of 
course, at his lugubrious visitors. However, after some words of ex- 
planation, and establishing the fact that he was really not dead, the 
judge got rid of his visitors withont much trouble, admitting it to be a 
mystery of which he was the victim. He promised himself to discover 
the authors and to be revenged, but his efforts were fruitless. After 
exhausting all his speculations, he remembered the request of his 
grandfather, and set out an the road towards his house. He found 
him seated under his verandah waiting dinner, quietly smoking a 
cigar. 

Good morning, grandfather. 

The old man looked at him without answering. 

I am come, he said, to ask of you, with all the respect that I owe 
ou, if it was not by your orders that letters have been sent in the 
ast few days to tell all my acquaintance to come and attend my 

funeral ? 

Ah, filho, replied suddenly the irascible old man, you remember me 
now, do you. Don’t you know that a child who forgets his duty is 
dead to his parents? I am going to teach you how to live. And 
anatching up his cane he laid it on the poor devil, who, not foreseeing 
what would happen, had not left the door. The same day the person 
who was in the scrape was set at liberty. 

In the interior, however, justice is dealt out still more expeditiously. 
In fact, every one helps himself to it. Should a man have a personal 
revenge to take against a neighbour, he conceals himself on the road 
under any cover where his enemy has to pass, despatches him with a 
bullet as soon as he appears, and goes home as coolly as if nothing had 
happened. The urubus very soon clear away all traces of the crime 
in devouring the victim, and even carrying off his bones far away. 
May be he had parents and friends who would revenge his death, and 
they are as certain as if from instinct of the direction from which the 
shot was fired, and in their turn give the urubus a new feast! It is 
the law of the desert generally an eye for an eye, tooth for tooth, and 
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blood for blood. Instead of one murder there are mostly two, but no- 
thing is thought of it in this land of slavery. The murderers have 
on either hand charming excuses to justify their conduct. They 
will tell you it is necessary to satisfy the irritated soul of their uofor- 
tunate parent, that society demands justice, and that all that they have 
done is having sent the murderer before the tribunal of the sovereign 
judge. 

The black man who is freed is not more advanced in mind than the 
slave before this blind divinity which they call justice. But the law 
no less accords to him the right of voting at elections. Since we are 
on this subject, it may be interesting to learn how elections go forward 
in Brazil. One instance will suffice to give the European reader an 
idea of the political education of this vast South American empire. 

According to the Brazilian constitution, any free man who is not too 
ragged has the right at certain periods to throw intoan urn a little square 
piece of paper carefully folded. Here, as everywhere besides, there 
are two parties classed under distinct names :—Conservatives and Op- 
positionists :—the one defends the past through thick and thin; and 
the others just as obstinately talk of progress and liberty and on get- 
ting power continue to defend the wholesome precepts of their prede- 
cessors. Like every other place there is the constituency, the electors, 
divided into two parties, called constitutionalists and oppositionists. 
In any election a ministerial candidate gets one of his friends, perhaps 
a rich planter of the province, to give him the votes of all the free 
men of his estates. This kind of service is never refused among the 
higher classes in Brazil, where ancient traditions abound originating 
from the continent, and where revolutions are continually going for- 
ward. It is then agreed that all the electors of the master of the 
estates shall be invited to a grand affair a few days before the election, 
and there they promise for the day on which the scrutiny is to take 
place to record their title as free men, to approach the important urn 
with the name of their candidate. 

On the day indicated at sunset the strangest collection of human 
nature that can possibly be conceived or even the most frantic ima- 
gination could suppose is assembled: old negroes, who have obtained 
their liberty by the death of their masters, anxious to return to their 
African idleness, pates with ribbons in the hair, and copper coloured, 
styled civilized because they wear trousers and drink cachaca (rum), 
in fact, the whole produce of the hybrid races who from the times of 
Pizarro and Cabral have run over the new world to ravage it with 
their ill deeds or to water it with the sweat of work, are here drawn 
together. Those beastlike figures, those filthy hands, those feet the 
skin of which is sufficiently hardened to resist the bites of serpents, 
those beards as uncultivated as the forests whence they came, those 
strange accoutrements, the scenery of the place, the object of the 
meeting, all contribute to form a spectacle beyond conception. Every- 
body was there. It was a rare collection: it was a banquet for the 
wild beasts of the mountains, but above all it was the master’s banquet. 
Long tables had been prepared in the enormous space of this café. 
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There were small pigs served up éntire, as in the banquets in the time 
of Suetonius, harricots in huge earthen pans, and enormous calabashes 
of manioc, forming in its natural state a splendid dish; then jugs of 
rum were circulated about, from time to time, with which the pigs, the 
harricots, and the manioc, went off merrily. The master, with an 
attentive eye, watched the proceedings of his friends, and when he 
considered that he had a favourable opportunity, placed himself in 
their midst, having a few words to say on the object of their meeting. 

My sons, he said, I am going to ask of you a small favour. In 
eight day’s time you are going to give your votes. As you do not 
enter into political matters, no doubt the name of the candidate is of 
Do consequence to you: therefore, if you will do me a favour, you will 
vote for Senhor Z., who is my intimate friend, and to whom I have 
given my word in your names.” 

There was nothing further required. The guests called out, with 
one accord, that they were ready at that moment to vote; that the 
Senhor was their father, and nothing could be refused to a master like 
him. It was about nine in the evening, and the walk to the city was 
a distance of several leagues. It was no easy matter to make these 
fine fellows understand that their votes were not required for a week, 
and that by anticipating it now it went for nothing. They could not 
comprehend that every channel was not open to their master, whose 
power, in their eyés, was equalled by that only of the emperor him- 
self. The greater number, however, consoled themselves by emptying 
the bottles, but the stronger heads surrounded the planter and profited 
by the advantage which the soireé gave them of asking him to explain 
to them the nature of the elections, candidates, votes, the constitution, 
&c.? The master had enough to do in replying to all these questions. 
One of these voters, who was remarkable from his patriarchal beard, 
distinguished himself by the warmth of his manner and originality of 
his ideas, Placed immediately facing the Senhor, he took hold of one 
of the buttons of his coat, at every question tormented it between his 
fingers while he was getting his answer, which, when concluded, off 
came the button. Several buttons had disappeared thus, when a 
mulatto, who was called, I think, Mascarenhas, tired of this man’s 
questions, and annoyed at the mischief he was doing to his master’s 
coat, resolutely stepped up to him, and elbowing him aside, took his 
place. All were silent to let him speak. Senhor, he said, my opinions 
are well known to you; you know that I am a liberal, and that my 
political sympathies are for the candidate of the opposition, (this 
liberal candidate did not possess less than five or six hundred 
slaves), but you are my master, and I refuse you nothing; so what- 
ever violence I may do to my sentiments I shall keep my promise, for 
Mascarenhas, above all things, is a man of honour; and if your 
honour would permit, I will undertake to refresh the memory of my 
companions who have, most of them, never before come out of their 
forests, and who may not only know nothing of the day of election, 
and not even the name of your friend. 
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And how will you undertake to remind them of that, asked the 
master, charmed by the offer ? 

In a very simple way, replied the mulatto; that you should only 
give me a pig, a bag of farina round the manioc, a little barrel of 
cachaca, and a little salt. I will collect all these men at my house on 
the evening of election. On their refreshing the stomach, I will also 
remind them of the promise they have made to-day: I will take care 
that they do not leave me in the night, and in the morning we will all 
travel towards the town, where they shall vote as a single man. 

The master, delighted with such a proposal, calls the chief of the 
plantation, and ordered him to deliver to Mascarenhas the best pig 
he could find on his estate, and to place at his disposal everything 
wanted—manioc, harricots, salt, and cachaca. Now our friend waited 
till all his companions were gone, and at daylight selected himself the 
most desirable animal he could find, loaded two mules with provisions, 
and quietly set out for his own house. On the day of election he 
presents himself at the house of the ministerial candidate. Senhor, 
said he, my master should have announced my arrival to you as well as 
that of all my comrades, which I promised him to conduct to you. 

In fact, replied the ministerial candidate, I see with pleasure that 
you are a man of your word: but your companions, where are they ? 

You see they are waiting for me at the door of the voting-house, he 
replied: I have left them there because I want to tell you something. 
The opposition candidate, who has got wind of my promise, and who 
knows my liberal sentiments, has secretly proposed to give me 100 
milreis (£10) if I would vote for him; but Mascarenhas is a man of 
honour, and if your lordship would consent to do this, how can a poor 
devil, the father of a family, refuse his vote? I will go and look out 
that my men are all right! 

Here sre your one hundred men? said the ministerial candidate: 
and make haste, in case these liberal intriguers should endeavour to 
seduce your companions in your absence! 

Don’t be afraid, replied the muleteer, carefully counting his milreis, 
my companions only know me and the Senhor! Then, pocketing his 
game, off he starts to the house of the opposition candidate. 

Senhor, said he, addressing him, you are quite aware of my desire 
to serve you, and you know the influence which I have over my 
friends. I have given them your name. One thing only I have ta 
tell you which is, that my master promised me 100 milreis if I made 
them vote in favour of your opponent. But Mascarenhas is a man of 
honour. I have scorned his bribe, however I might desire it, per- 
suaded that you would not refuse it tome. You know my position; 
such a sum would be a fortune to a poor devil like me, with a family 
to bring up. 

Ah! I don’t think the less of you for that. Much has been said to 
me about this affair, and I was somewhat concerned on your account. 
I have known for a long time that you are a real patriot, thoroughly 
devoted to the triumph of liberal ideas. Here are your milreis, and ga 
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back quickly to your companions; those gentry of the ministry are 
not scrupulous, and may work on them while you are here. 

Mascarenhas pocketed this second bunch of papers, counted them 
carefully, and placing them by the side of the former, -went off to his 
house. 

On the following day the factor, in great anger, spoke of beating 
Mascarenhas, a mere slave. He despatched two vigorous slaves to 
bring the man before him, alive or dead, and got everything ready for 
the whipping. The muleteer came with the utmost serenity, quite 
calm, and a well-filled stomach. 

So you miserable rascal! cried the master, directly he saw him, you 
have been cheating everybody, and have broken your word with all; | 
the scourge shall teach you how to play with me and my friends. 

The master cannot, surely, find fault with me, said Mascarenhas, 
with the most perfect sangfroid. I have done my duty. Your friend 
gave ine 100 milreis in the hope that I should vote in his favour. The 
Opposition candidate, who was mine, has given me the same sum on 
the condition that I should give him my votes. If I had voted for 
one I should have deceived the other, and you know that Mascarenhas 
is a man of honour; it only remains for me to vote for neither. The 
master himself could do nothing else if he were in my place. 

The master of the estate in question was a particularly just man, 
and could not help heartily laughing at the strange profession of 
honesty on the part of Mascarenhas, and thus the whole affair ended. 
But he made up his mind to accompany his men, in future, to the 
voting-place. As to the illustrious guests at bis banquet, who offered 
tu go and vote for him, even in the middle of the night, their electoral 
enthusiasm seemed to have become dissipated with the last fumes of 
the chacaca, for not one of them appeared to vote for him. Masca- 
renhas, who knew his men, had considered that he bad much more 
right to the pigs and other provisions than they had, and had taken 
good care of all. 

But if we cast a parting glance at the whole country, and look at 
the results of the occupation of Brazil by the Portuguese people, what 
traces shall we discover? It is no gracious task to be severe on a 
gallant race of men, who have shown themselves to have been, in 
former times, the pioneers of the Latin nations, but to whom it is not 
possible to offer any eulogium on the state of the Sonth American 
continent especially, when it is compared with that of the North. 
What a contrast between the railways, which ornament the United 
States, and the track roads of the original forest? What a contrast 
between New York and Rio Janeiro! On the one hand human 
industry is carried to its very limits, on the other, the most stupendous 
apathy contents itself with producing a few hogsheads of sugar, and 
some arobas of coffee. 

Let not the influence of climate be advanced in excuse for this: 
Louisiana is as enervating as Para; the mouths of the Mississippi are 
as unhealthy as those of the Amazons. The real cause lies deeper 
than these. The seat of it is really in the Portuguese constitution, 
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mingled with Arabic fatalism and Iberian roughness, 2 al for 
heroism but opposed to science and labour. As soon as the fever of 
occupation was over, the conquerors desired nothing further than to 
enjoy the land of promise. Their descendants went further. Throwing 
aside the helmet of their sturdy ancestors for the sombrero of the 
planter, and the well used sword for the flagellator of the slaveholder, 
they adopted the mantle of the hidalgos, and left to the conquered 
tribes the task of enriching them. 

Disdaining the slow produce of the soil, so prolific within the 
tropics, what they wanted was gold. In order to secure some few 
ingots of this they have burnt whole forests, overturned the soil, ex- 
terminated whole tribes of Indians, and enslaved millions of black 
men. And yet they have neither opened roads nor constructed canals. 
The two great rivers of the world, the Maranhao and the Parana, the 
sources of which are not far from each other, and which form to the 
immense tract of country between them the great arteries of South 
American commerce, are in these days much the same as what they 
were on the arrival of Cabral. Up to the last few years some Indian 
canoes alone have navigated their waters. If we go into a town of 
the interior we shall find convents and churches in dozens, but not one 
scholastic establishment. The people are compelled to go to London 
or New York for the smallest machine—for the least piece of railway 
iron, and yet this material is found in several parts of South America 
in its native condition. In fact, it is hard to believe that the woods 
of Norway supply the building yards of this country, while it possesses 
an abundance of wood of every description. 

This repugnance to work—this philosophic idleness, which the an- 
cient Portuguese always considered to be the best part of comfort, 
cannot be attributed to a want of energy, for no people in the history 
of the world have shown a greater share of boldness and questionable 
activity than this Celtic-lberian tribe, shut up between mountains and 
the ocean. After having overcome Islamism, and finding themselves 
cooped up in a narrow strip of land, they first encountered the dangers 
of an unknown sea and explored the African coasts, doubled the Cape 
of Storms, opened the great road to Jndia, and established their fac- 
tories in Asia; while, on the other hand, Cabral, pushing to the South, 
discovered the continent which Columbus had in vain looked for. 
Again, a Portuguese, Magellan (Magalhaens), braving the rigours of 
the Antarctic Sea, entered the Pacific by a route unknown and dis- 
covered the great ocean, obtaining for his countrymen the honour of 
first circumnavigating the globe by those seas, until then closed to 
science and to the investigation of man. From such men it is difficult 
to believe in a new view of things. 

Their rich and sonorous language, is well adapted for singing the 
exploits of their heroes or the canticles of the saints; but, alas, it 
is silent when you ask for a scientific tract or a work on practical 
industry. It is a language of paladins and not of artisans. But 
such as is the language such is the nation. Inheritors of the Roman 
world and the last personification of the middle ages, these men of 
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the sword cannot see the work which belongs to the serf. All inno- 
vation resting on such a base becomes a crime. To reform they reply 
by the inquisition. While the Anglo-Saxon race listens to the voice 
of Luther, they keep under the patronage of Dominic and Loyola. 
The two characters have dis laved’ their fruits. 

We must, however, not be too hasty in our conclusions as to the 
future of Brazil; and however slow may be the effect of ages on 
human revolutions, we may foresee even now the chances which time 
will effect in that country. Two things only are wanted—the fos- 
tering light of science ard a new infusion of the ardent blood which 
ran in the veins of the earlier colonists. Steam and electricity are 
every day contributing their aid. The Yankees of the North, who 
have long looked with an eye of desire on the riches of the South, 
and European immigration, which is daily extending, form a double 
current, which will soon reach the peninsula and force its people, 
under pain of banishment, to forsake their idleness and frankly to 
els the two grand conditions of modern times—industry and free 
abour. 

Let us add that this reproach of immobility is addressed only to 
the routine followers and to the benighted people of the interior. 
The men who are at the head of the state, or who by their position 
have acquired a just influence on the destinies of their country, call 
for progress everywhere and cite example. Industrial companies 
should be formed at all central places; the rovinces of the interior 
call for railways and steamboats. It is therefore fair to hope that the 
same progress which the city has made in receiving Atlantic steamers 
will soon bring railways to cross the country to the estates or villages 
lost in the mountains, and that the hut of the muleteer will disappear 
more and more, to give place to the elegant European colony. 


PROCEEDINGS IN JAPAN. 


The China Mail (Hong Kong) of September 27th contains the 
following account of the operations of the allied fleets in Japan :— 

We have already alluded to the probability of active measures 
being taken to open up the inland sea of Japan, which is one of the 
highways of commerce in eastern waters. Some few years ago this 
sea was made use of by vessels of different countries, on account of 
the facility it afforded for communication between Nagasaki and Yo- 
kohama. The western entrance to the Sea of Japan is guarded by 
the Straits of Shimonosaki, which are so narrow that any vessel passing 
through them is liable to be successfully fired on from either side. It 
is now more than a year since the experiment was actually tried; and 
it will be remembered that, in retaliation, various vessels of war went 
to the place and temporarily silenced the batteries. Since that time 
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the dispute has remained in abeyance; but the interval has been em- 
ployed in considering the best means of settling it. 

The Tycoon of Japan, who seems to be alternately powerful and 
powerless, could in this case afford no relief; and it was therefore de- 
termined, wisely enough, by Sir Rutherford Alcock, to take immediate 
measures for opening up the straits to the free navigation of every 
country. This was by no means easy of accomplishment under or- 
dinary circumstances; but the very strong naval force at present in 
this part of the East offered an opportunity of forcing the necessary 
concession, and Sir R. Alcock went to so at once. In conjunction 
with the French, American, and Dutch authorities, he despatched an 
expedition to the Straits of Shimonosaki, in order to accomplish the 
common object of opening the inland sea to foreign nations. The 
vessels of war detailed for this undertaking were as follows :—Eng- 
lish: the Barossa, Perseus, Argus, Coquette, and Bouncer. French: 
the Semiramis, Dupleiz, and Tuncrede, Dutch: the Metallen-Cruz, 
Djambi, Medusa, and Amsterdam. The American minister, having 
no vessel of war at command, chartered the Ya-kiang, on board of 
which the United States flag was displayed, in order to show that 
America was acting in unison with the other powers. 

On the 5th of September, the fleet huving previously anchored off 
Shimonosaki, an attack upon Prince Nagato’s forts was commenced, 
which ended in the destruction of two batteries on the eastern ex- 
tremity. The Japanese fired some shot and shell during the attack, 
but without any serious effect. Not more than seven vessels of the 
allied fleet were engaged in the attack. 

On the following day (September 6th), shortly after daybreak, the 
Tartar and Barossa were in action, having been challerged by the 
fire of some Japanese forts further on, and in half an hour they suc- 
ceeded in silencing the guns. Shortly afterwards, however, the firing 
was renewed, and arrangements were made for landing the marines. 
The men were put on shore at 9h. 30m. a.m., along with contingents 
from the French and Dutch vessels, and in about twenty minutes the 
forts were taken. The Perseus went on shore while protecting the 
landing parties, but continued to do service notwithstanding ; she was 
got off thirty-six hours afterwards, the Barossa having stood guard 
over her all the while. 

The storming party were assailed with various weapons, including 
arrows; and it was remarked that the latter made nasty wounds. 
The struggle at this time was tough; Captain Alexander, of the 
Euryalus, was among those who received severe injury. 

On the 7thi, at daybreak: four vessels of the allied squadron moved 
on to the forts at Hakusima; but the successes of the previous day, 
and the play of the Armstrong guns, induced the occupants of these 
forts to retire. The Barossa and Leopard took charge of the cap- 
tured guns, spiking some and taking others on board. Soon after 
this (at 8h. a.m.) a flag of truce was sent off in a boat, under charge 
of one of the Japanese who had lately been in England. In the 
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course of the day the signal of truce was hoisted all over the fleet, 
and it is reported that Nagato is quite willing to open the straits and 
treat foreigners civilly. It is even afirmed that he has offered to open 
ports for trade upon his territories, and we can only hope he is sincere. 

When the forts were destroyed, the Prince of Nagato’s officials 
sued for peace, saying that they would agree to whatever terms might 
be proposed. A guarantee, it is reported, was taken from the prince, 
by whieh he binds himself te pay amy indemnity that may be de- 
manded. This is rather vague, and sdems to imply that Nagato is 
ready to promise anything im order te get rid ef the allied fleet. The 
latest advices state that “a move is about to be made towards Yeddo.” 
We cana only hope that the reeént successful operations have: not led 
to expectations on the part of the Britisl: minister which are too high 
to be realised. . The progress of negotiations. with & eonntry like 
Japan must be slow, and any wanton employment of force will be a 
blunder under.almest. any circumstances. So far as cam: be learnt by 
native rumours a civil war is at: present going on in the interior of the 
country, and it is supposed to have arisen out of the foreign! question. 
The fighting, is said to be between noble-and noblé; but aative rumour 
is unreliable. : Z onan 

H.M.8. Severn is in Hong Kong Harbour at present, boutd for 
Japan, and, on ber arrival there, i¢ is likely that Admiral. Kuper, who 
is well pleacod. at the steeess of the late operations, will return home 
to England. “s | 4 4 

The Shanghae Recorder thus concludes its account of the fight at 
the Straits of Shimonosaki:— — 


This has been 4 sree janice planned and well arranged attack: 
The admiral is: highly pleased at the result, and. it is more thant prob- 
able several steps will be given to those engaged. Upwards of. eighty 
brass guns of the most valuable kind have been captured! and: are now 
on board various ships in the squadron. Two on board the Barossa 
weigh upwards of eight tons each. The Prince of Nagata has had 
sufficient, and is inclined this time to cry “ Hold, enough.” The total 
loss throughout the entire fleet is upwards of one hundred killed and 
wounded. The loss tothe English is some fifteen killed and forty 
wounded. The Dutch have lost two killed and six wounded. No 
officers on our side killed. Wounded—Captain Alexander (Euryalus ), 
dangerously, in the foot; Lieutenant Edwards (Luryalus:), slightly, 
in the foot; Mr. Atkinson (Euryalus), badly, small finger; Lieu- 
tenant Brownlow ( Tartar), dangerously, in the leg; Mr. Wingfield, 
midshipman ( Tartar), dangerously ; Tisttonant be Courcy, in the 
wrist; and Lieutenant Inglis, H.M. royal marines, in the leg. 

The North China Herald of September 17th thus comments on the 
event :— 

The important intelligence relative to the destruction of the forts at 
Shimonosaki has doubtless proved most welcome to all our readers. 
A decided blow has been struck at the foundations of the exclusive 
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policy in Japan, an important means of communication with the ric est 
ions of the Japanese group has been thrown open, new opportn- 
nities of learning somewhat of the inner political life of the Japanese 
have been secured, and foreign prowess has been agnin vindiented in 
the furthest corner of the East. The moral and physical victory thins 
: er eannot be looked on as one whose effects are by any meni:s 
oubtfal. The retribution which has fallen on the daimio whom we 
have humbled has been sufficiently severe without having the 
ie es ae design o eelpeaudec 
aggrandisement places igerents in a higher morn 
ition than otherwice they eonld hold. The vengeance whieh lin< 
courted as in jest has inflicted in earnest, and the swon! 
rashly unsheathed against unoffending foreign traders has been turned 
eile a breast of him who wild it as ilereh The contrast 
ween tem use made of success i ers, 
and the aaiiodil ar ppc a whieh i so Pits a nesiaet 
against Japanese arrogance, must exercise a moral influence over the 
ee eee Raped renipeipet og ay oar 
things, w country has everything to friendly rv- 
lations with Europeans, it can hope for no loag continued triumphs 
over European arms. ; 

The grand enigma what and where is the ment of J is 
now near its solution, and a few months ought to decide wh it 
consists of a hierarchy, an oligarchy, an abeolute monarchy, or 
whether, as is most probable, acts of legislation in which the entire 
country shares, proceed from a congress of princes whose power within 
their own territories, when exercised solely over their own people, is 
independent. We do not now require to be assured that the treaty 
of 1858 is utterly worthless except as a basis for degided action, that 
the tycoon is not the sovereign of Japan, and that the six high com- 
missioners who signed the treaty may have represented the tycoon, 
but certainly did not represent the great body of potentates. 


The Moniteur contains an official account of the operations in Japan, 
sent by Vice-Admiral Juarés to the Minister of Marine and the Co- 
lonies. After giving an account of the engagement, which resulted 
in the destruction of the Japanese batteries, and tle opening of the 
Strait of Shimonosaki, it says :— | 


On the 10th September, the allied divisions anchored before the 
town of Shimonosaki, and one of Nagato’s ministers, furnished with 
full powers, waited upon the admirals to request a cessation of )ios- 
tilities, and to arrange with them the bases of a convention, the prin- 
cipal dispositions ef which are as follow: —The opening of the Straits 
of Shimonosaki to the ships of all nations. The batteries to be neither 
armed nor repaired. The allied powers to receive an indemnity, the 
amount of which is to be hereafter fixed by their representatives at 
Yeddo. On the 16th (September), at the moment of the departure 
of the mail, the admirals were awaiting the ratifications and preparing 
to return to Yokohama. 
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Secession Tacrics on CanapDa BorpDERS. 


The raid in Vermont is likely to lead to serious consequences, in 
case any repetition of it is attempted, and this is said to be only one 
of a series which are contemplated by the Southern refugees all along 
the border. I hear that General Dix has given orders that the per- 
petrators of all such outrages are hereafter to be pursued, and killed 
or captured on Canadian soil, und I know that the inhabitants on the 
American side of the line are in such a state of exasperation that it 
would be very easy to plunge tliem into attempts at retaliation, which 
would at once light up the fires of n border war. The attack on St. 
Albans, and the murder of tle two shopkeepers who attempted to 
defend their property, was, whatever it may be decided to be legally, 
in the eyes of the Americans simply a piece of cowardly briga : 
and it is believed that its conception was due to tlie same motives as 
tle piratical attacks on Lake Erie, and the persistent efforts to fit out 
expeditions against American commerce on British soil—a desire to 
drag England by hook or by crook into hostilities with the United 
States, or, in other words,.an alliance with the Confederacy. And 
there is little doubt that the recognition in the Canadian courts of the 
validity of the plea eg in by the captors of the Chesapeake, that they 
were commissioned by the Confederate government, has led the Con- 
federate partisans to believe that they can secure impunity for raids 
on land by the same means. 

The Canadian towns along the border are swarming with Con- 
federate refugees, who have fart the Confederacy to avoid military 
service, and the other burdens of the war, but the to make some 
amends for their desertion of their friends by loudly abusing the 
Yankees, in the hotels and on the streets, with the sympathy and 
appre of the Canadians. Mixed up with them is a large number 
of sham Confederates—deserters from the Federal army, and run- 
away debtors and criminals, who pass themselves off as ‘Southern 
gentlemen,” and endeavour to secure a share of the sympathy for 
that species of animal with which the heart of every true Briton has 
been overflowing for the last four years. Most of these people, I 
need hardly say, live by their wits, and of late their wits have stood 
them in such poor stead that thousands of them are ready for any 
enterprize, however desperate, that promises to fill their pockets, and 
there is hardly a doubt that the Southern leaders are only too ready 
to use them as tools either for haranguing the Northern population, 
or getting up difficulties between tle Britisli and Federal govern- 
ments. 

There is strong reason for believing that the St. Alban’s raid at 
least had the sanctions of the plenipotentiaries now residing at 
Clifton, whose sage sayings and doings are so fully and faithfully 
reported in the columns of your contemporary the Times. The 
raiders have been nearly all caught, and the question of their 
extradition is now before the Canadian courts. I believe there is no 
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roof of arming, drilling, or “ fitting out” on Canadian soil. The 
facts that come before the court are the robbery, murder, and escape 
of the perpetrators. They plead, however, that they are in the Con- 
federate service, and that their attack on the town was an act of war, 
and conseqeuntly that they are simply in Canada political refugees, 
not fugitives from justice, and that the British authorities can take no 
cognisance of their doings in the United States. 

ow here comes the serious ea of the matter. Should this 

view of the case be taken by the court, and the delivery of the 
men be refused, the whole horde of Confederates now in Can 
would at once have full warrant for forays aeross the border in ter 
er smaller parties, for the plunder of the American villages ee 
houses, and they would, and do, all justify it as legitimate retaliation 
for the devastation caused in the Sonthern States by the operations of 
the contending armies. But would the Americans take this view of the 
matter? Of course they would not. There would be, and there is 
how, a general arming and mustering in Maine and Vermont and 
Northern New York; troops and militia also have been disposed at 
Jeading points along the frontier, and I verily believe that if the St. 
Albans’ raiders are discharged, it will be considered by the border 
population on the American side all but a declaration of war; and if 
there is the smallest attempt at a repetition of the outrage, we shall 
witness counter raids on the Canadian villages, and foreible attempts 
to arrest criminals in British territory. 

I believe, moreover, that this is just the state of things which the 
Confederates seek and rejoice in, and when once a spark is all that is 
needed to bring on the explosion there are plenty of men amongst 
them who will be only too glad to strike the light. The conse- 
quences that would then follow are too serious for conjecture or 
speculation. You can draw your own inferences about them withb- 
out any help from me; and I can only hope that the danger 
will be avoided by the delivery of the fugitives to the American 
authorities.— Daily News. 


Roya NationaL Liresoat INstiruTIon. 


A meeting of this institution was held at its heuse, John S 
Adelphi, on the 8rd November, Thomas Chapman, Esq., F.R.S.V.P., 
in the chair. We also observed present Admiral Sir William Bowles, 
K.C.B., George Lyall, Esq., M.P., Sir Edward Perrott, Bart., 
Admiral W. H. Hall, C.B., ERS, and many other gentlemen. 

Mr. Lewis, the secretary, having read the minutes of the previous 
meeting— 

A reward of £6 10s. was voted to the crew of the institution’s 
lifeboat at Fleetwood, for putting off in tow of a steam-tug, and 
saving the crew of five men from the brigantine Highland Mary of 
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that port, which was driven on the Barnard-wharf sandbank on the 
20th October. The institution also paid £3 12s. 6d. for the valuable 
services of the steam-tug 

A reward of £6 10s. was also granted to the crew of the lifeboat of 
the institution at Southport, for going off and rescuing the crew of 
three men from the smack Liver, of Carnarvon, which had become 
totally wrecked off Southport during a hurricane, on the 20th 
October. When the lifeboat arrived alongside the vessel the sea was 
sweeping over her, with the crew olinging to the bulwarks. 

A reward of £25 was likewise voted to the crew of the Caistor 
lifeboat of the society, for putting off on the night of the 26th 
October and rescuing the crew of six men from the brig Richmond 
Packet, of Middlesborough. which was totally wrecked on the Barber 
Sands off Caistor. The night was very dark, and the poor fellows 
were taken off the rigging. The crew of the same lifeboat also 
received £60 for their laudable services in going off several times to 
the help of the people on board the wrecked steamship Ontarto, and 
subsequently taking off fifty-five men from that vessel and putting 
them on board the steam-tug. 

A reward of £13 was also granted to the crew of the Teignmouth 
lifeboat belonging to the institution, for going off and saving one 
man from the yawl Hero of that port, which had struek on the bar, 
in a high sea early on the morning of the 11th October. The cost of 
this eee was collected in China, after which country the boat was 
named. 

_ A reward of £8 10s. was likewise voted to the crew of the lifeboat 
of the society at Lossiemouth, for putting off twice during a heavy 
gale of wind and rescuing the crew of three men from the schooner 
Agnes, of Scrabster, which was wrecked in a very heavy sea on some 
rocks near Lossiemouth, early on the morning of the 28th October. 

' A reward of £4 10s. was likewise granted to the crew of the 
tan lifeboat stationed at Howth, for putting off in reply to 
signals of distress from the | r Castletown, of Belfast, which had 
beea stranded on some rocks during a strong westerly wind while 
working oat of Howth harbowr on the 15th ber. The lifeboat 
was so0n on the spot, and assisted to rescue the lugger and her crew 
of seven men from their perilous position. The cost of this lifebeat 
= eee to the institution by General Sir George Bowles, 


A reward of £7 10s. was also granted to the crew of the Arklow 
lifeboat of the institution, for going off in reply to signals of distress, 
and rendering assistance to the schooner Kate, of Liverpool, which 
was observed in distress off Arklow during a strong gale of wind on 
the 19th October. The captain gave the crew of the lifeboat his 
note for £10 10s., in return for services rendered. 

Rewards amounting to £35 were also granted to the crews of the 
lifeboats of the society at Newbiggin, aaxley, Tynemouth, Lan- 
dudno, North Berwick, and Withernsea, for either assembling or for 
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putting off during the recent stormy weather, in reply to signals of 
distress from various vessels, which, however, did not ultimately need 
their services. 

The silver medal of the institution, a copy of its vote on pareh- 
ment, and £2 were voted to Mr. Angus Campbell, carpenter on 
board the cutter Princess Royal, belonging to the Edinburgh Board 
of Fisheries, for his brave conduct in wading into the surf, and, after 
three gallant attempts, effecting a communication, by which means 
the crew of eight men were saved from inevitable death, with the 
brig Elizabeth, of Whitby, which was totally wrecked during a very 
heavy gale of wind on the rocks outside the breakwater of Granton 
Harbour, on the night of the 22nd October. 

A reward of £6 was also voted to a boat’s crew of six men, for 
putting off in a fishing coble, at considerable risk of life, and rescuin 
the crew of six men from the schooner Forest, of Montrose, which h 
struck on the Bog Hall Rock, off Creswell, on the Northumberland 
coast, during a gale of wind. ; 

Various other rewards were likewise granted to the crews of 
several shore boats, for their gallant exertions in saving life from 
various wrecks on different parts of the coast of the United Kingdom, 
making altogether a total of one hunderd and four lives saved 2 the 
lifeboats of the institution and other boats during the fearful gales of 
last month. 

The committee expressed their great surprise and regret that the 
Yarmouth beachmen had positively refused to put off in the large 
lifeboat to the rescue of the crew of the steamer Ontarto, which was 
wrecked on Hasborough Sand on the 20th October. The excuse of 
the men was, that as the steam-tugs had been engaged to save the 
property, they might also be employed to finish the work, forgetting 
entirely that the special duty of the lifeboat was to save life. | 

Payments amouating to upwards of £2,000 were ordered to be 
made on various lifeboat establishments. 

During the past month the institution had sent new lifeboats to. 
Donna N ook, Skegness, and Theddlethorpe, on the Lincolnshire 
coast. The boats were all the gifts of benevolent persons to the 
institution. The three boats were liberally conveyed to their destina- 
tions, free of charge, by the Great Northern Railway Company. New 
lifeboats were also ready to be sent to Valentia, on the west coast of 
Ireland, Bridlington, Yorkshire, and other places. 

Communications were read from the Governors of the Cape of 
Good Hope and of Malta, expressing their thanks to the institution 
for copies of its “New Instructions for the Restoration of the 
Apparently Drowned.” The latter governor asked for an additional 
su} ply of the instructions. It may be here mentioned that the Right 
Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P., her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, has rendered every assistance to the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution in making these valuable instructions 
krown throughout the colonies. It was also reported that the 
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Boulogne Shipwreck und Humane Society had made an excellent 
translation into Frencli of these imjortant instructions, and they were 
now being extensively circulated on that part of the coast of France. 

The French Government, through the Minister of Marine, had 
expressed its thanks to the institution for the valuable information 
the society had furnished to two officers of the Tnperial Navy on the 
occasion of their recent visit to this country to inspect some of thie 
lifeloat stations of the National Institution. 

Tt was stated that the town of Birminghain was raising the cnst of 
two lifeboats; and that that active class of rentlemen, the coin:nerci:l 
travellers, were likewise enleavouring to collect the cot of two new 
liteboats. 

It was also reported that the late Jolin Kitching, of Stamford Till, 
had left the institution a legacy of £100, free or duty. 

The ings then terminatel. 


Tue Capture or THE “ Fioniva.” 


The following particulars of the capture of the Florida hy the 
Federal steamer Wackusetts, in the harbour of Bahia, have been 
furnished by an officer of the first-named vessel :— 

' The Confederate steamer Florida, Captain Morris, arrived at Bahia 
at 9 p.m., Oct. 4. Just after anchoring a boat passed under her stern 
and asked her name, and upon being answered stated that she was 
from H.B.M. steamer Curlew. The next morning, when it was 
found that there was no English man-of-war in port, the officers 
of the Florida at once concluded that the boat was from the United 
States steamer Wachusetis. At 9 a.m., the Florida was visited by a 
Brazilian naval officer, who was informed by the commander that he 
wished for provisions and coals, and also, if poesible to have a piece of 
machinery repaired. The officer then went to inform the President of 
the wishes of the commander, but before leaving said there must be no 
communication with the shore or vessels until he heard from the 
authorities. At meridian a letter was received from the President, 
informing Captain Morris, of the Florida, that he was ready to receive 
him. Captain Morris at this interview was informed that he would 
be allowed forty-eight hours to remain in port, but that should the 
Brazilian chief engineer, who had already been sent on board the 
Florida to examine her machinery, judge the time too short, an 
extension would be granted. The President requested Captain 
Morris to give him his word of honour not to break either the laws of 
neutrality or of Brazil while in port, stating that he had already 
received the same assurances fron the United States Consul on the 
part of the United States ship Wachusetts. This promise Captain 
Morris immediately gave. The Brazilian admiral, who was present 
during the interview, suggested to Captain Morris that he had 
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better move his vessel nearer in shore, and between the Brazilian 
men-of-war, 80 as to prevent any chance of collision between the two 
belligerent vessels. : 

Captain Morris at once repaired on board his vessel, and moved her 
to the designated anchorage. The Brazilian engineer, after hie exami- 
nation, reported that it would take four days to complete the necessary 
repairs. Having been many days at sea, and the usual stay in port 
being too short to give the crew liberty, Captain Morris determined to 
take advantage of the four days allowed him, and permit the crew to 
go ashore by watches for twelve hours, and accordingly sent one-half 
ashore that afternoon (the 5tb) to return the next day at meridian. 

At 7h. 30m. a boat came alongside, and upon being hailed answered 
that she was from the United States steamer Wachusetts, with the 
United States Consul, who had a communication for Captain Morris. 
The letter and a card of the consul were received by First Lieutenant 
Porter, who, after noticing that the former was simply directed to 
Captain Morris, sloop Florida, returned it to the boat, stating at the 
same time that the vessel was the C.S. steamer Florida, and when 
the letter was so addressed it would be received; the boat then 
shoved off. 

About Ih. p.m. on the 6th, a Mr. de Vidiky came on board the 
Florida with a communication for the captain. He stated that he 
had received a letter from his friend the United States Consul, en- 
closing one for Captain Morris. He then asked permission to read his 
letter to the captain before banding him the one intended for him. The 
consul requested Mr. de Vidiky to carry the challenge to the Florida, 
and to inform the captain that if he would accept it he (the consul) 
would use his influence to have the Flortda’s repairs finished very 
rapidly. Captain Morris here stopped the gentleman, and said he had 
heard sufficient; that any letter from him, if properly addressed, 
would be received, and at the same time requeated him to say to the 
United States Consul that the Florida had come into Bahia for a 
special purpose, which being accomplished she would leave, that he 
would neither seek nor avoid the Wachusetts, but should he encounter 
her at sea. would do his utmost to destroy her. Mr. de Vidiky then left, 
carrying back both letters. At Sh. p.m., all except one or two of the 
port watch having returned on board, the stated watch was sent on 
liberty ; several officers also went on shore. 

At 3h. 15m. on the morning of the 7th, the moon having set, 
leaving the morning very dark, the Wachusetés left her anchorage, 
and passing the Brazilian men-of-war, steamed for the Florida, striking 
her atarboard quarter, cutting the rail down to the deck, and carrying 
away the mizen mast, at the same time pouring upon the deck of the 
Florida a volley of musketry and a charge of canister from her fore- 
castle pivot gun. All that can be gathered of the occurrence on 
board the Florida is from the six men who escaped after her capture, 
and is as follows :— 

That the Wachusetts approached from the direction of the entrance 
of the harbour, and as soon as perceived by the officer of the ship was 
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hailed; the officer receiving no answer called all hands to quarters, 
but before they were on deck the Wachusetts struck the Florida as 
above stated; the Wachusetts then backed off, continuing to fire upon 
the Florida, but upon getting well clear of her demanded her sur- 
render, to which Lieutenant Porter (who was in charge, the captain 
being ashore), answered no. The Wachusetts then continued the 
firing, and some of the men say used the after pivot gun, an eleven 
inch Dahigren. The officers and crew of the Florida made a short 
but gallant defence, and only surrendered when a large proportion of 
the small number on board had been killed or wounded. Of the 
officers the only one known to be wounded was Mr. T. T. Hunter, 
jun., who was in charge of the deck. After the surrender fifteen of 
the crew endeavoured to escape imprisonment by jumping overboard 
and swimming ashore. Only six of them succeeded, the remaining 
nine having been shot while in the water by men on the forecastle ard 
in the boats of the Wachusetts. She then took the Florida in tow, 
and went to sea withont any effective resistance having been made by 
either the Brazilian forts or men-of-war. About two hours after the 
departure of the Federal steamer the Brazilian ships started in pursuit, 
but being unable to overtake the Wachusetts returned the same after- 
noon. , 

The following is a list of those on board at the time of capture :— 
First Lieutenant T. K. Porter, Second Lieutenant S. G. Stone, 
Fourth Lieutenant R. S. Floyd, Assistant Surgeon T. J. Carlton, 
Acting Masters D. G. Bryan and T. T. Hunter, jun., Chief Engineer 
W. S. Thompson, Assistant Surgeon Thomas Emory; midshipman, 
G. T. Sinclair, jun.; first assistant engineer, W. Ahern; second 
assistant engineer, J. B. Brown; captain’s clerk, W. D. Hough. The 
officers who were ashore at the time of the capture are Captain 
Morris, Third Lieutenant S. Barron, jun., Paymaster R. Taylor, 
Midshipman J. H. Dyke, and Master’s Mate J. B. King. 


GaLLant DESTRUCTION OF THE CONFEDERATE Ram “ALBEMARLE.”? 


The Hampton Roads correspondent of the New York Herald gives 
the following account of the destruction of the ram Albemarle:— 
“Along the dock to which the Albemarle was tied were a large 
number of soldiers, evidently stationed there to guard against a land- 
ing of our force after a surprise. In front of their lines blazed 
cheerily up a number of camp fires, which threw a strong light on 
the Confederate vessel and the bosom of the river. By the aid of the 
glare Lieutenant Cushing discovered the floating pieces of timber 
which surrounded the ram on all accessible sides, to guard against the 
approach of rams and torpedoes, and by the aid of the same light he 
plainly saw the large bodies of soldiers thronging to the wharf and 
blazing away at his boat. To quiet these fellows he brought the bow 
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of his boat round a little, and discharged a heavy stand of canister 
into them from his 12-pounder howitzer, mounted at the bow, and 
sent them flying. Making a complete circle under a scorching 
musketry fire, at less than eighty yards, he came round the buoy at 
full steam, and struck the floating guard of timbers, pressing them in 
towards the hull of the ram. His boat soon lost headway, and came 
to a standstill, refusing to back off or move ahead. The enemy fired 
muskets and pistols almost in his face, and from the ports of the ram, 
and from the hundreds of small arms on shore. Several of his men 
were wounded, and Paymaster Swan had fallen severely wounded. 
The officers and crew of the Albemarle cried out “Now we've got 
him ; surrender, or we'll blow you to pieces.” 

The case looked desperate, but Lieutenant Cushing was as cool and 
determined at that moment as he could be under the most agreeable 
circumstances. He knew that the decisive moment had come, and did 
not allow it to glide from his hands. He seized the lanyard to the 
torpedo and the line to the spar, and crowding the spar until he 
brought the torpedo under the overhanging of the Albemarle, he de- 
tached it by an effort, and the next moment pulled the lanyard of the 
torpedo, and exploded it fairly under the vessel, on her port side, just 
below the port-hole of the 200-pounder breech rifle, which at that 
moment was discharged at the boat. 

The immense volume of water thrown up by the explosion of the 
torpedo almost drowned all in the boat, and to add to the peril of the 
moment the heavy shell from the enemy’s gun had gone crushing 
through the bottom of the boat. She at once began to sink in the 
most rapid manner, and Lieutenant Cushing ordered all hands to save 
themselves as best they could. He divested himself of his coat and 
shoes and plunged into the river, followed by those of his men who 
were able to do so. All struck for the middle of the river under a hot 
fire of musketry, the balls perforating their clothing and striking all 
about them, and in two or three instances so badly wounding the 
swimmers that they sunk before boats from the shore could reach them. 
Lieutenant Cushing heard the Confederates take to the boats and push 
after the survivors, demanding their surrender. Many gave up, but 
how many fell into Confederate hands has not yet been ascertained. 

Lieutenant Cushing swam down the river half a mile, until, ex- 
hausted and chilled by the cold water, he was compelled to struggle 
to the shore, which he reached about daylight. He crawled through a 
swamp until he reached a post within speaking distance of the enemy’s 
fort. While lying there the Confederate officers walked by, and from 
their conversation he learned that the ram was destroyed. After a 
while, deeming his situation unsafe, he managed to push himself along 
on his back with his heels about sixty yards, and got a better position 
before midnight. He secured the services of a negro to go back and 
look after the Albemarle. ‘The negro reported her clean gone—sunk. 
The lieutenant then struck through the swamp until he reached a point 
six miles below the town, when he took a boat and put off for the 
squadron, twelve miles distant, reaching it in safety. 
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CAPSIZING OF THE “ORLANDO’s” CUTTER. 


The following account of the catastrophe has been addressed to the 
Commander-in-Chief by the captain of the Orlando :— 


H.M.S. Orlando, Tunis. Buy, November 4th. 

Sir,—It is my most distressing duty to report the following de- 
plorable accident, which occurred on the evening of the 3rd inst. :— 

A party of officers, names and addresses annexed, and those of the 
men accompanying them, left her Majesty’s ship under my command 
in a cutter on a picnie excursion, with a good working breeze from 
S.8.E., for the 8.E. coast of the bay, where they landed. The wind 
freshened in the afternoon, but did not blow hard, and being fair for 
the boat’s return gave me no anxiety about them, until their absence 
extended to some time after dark. During the night it blew very 
hard, and at daylight I borrowed the steam launch of the French 
frigate Invincible, which was most kindly placed at my disposal by 
M. le Commandant Chévalier, and sent her with cutter in search of 
the missing boat. 

The cutter returned after dark with the painful intelligence of the 
loss of the whole party except one man, Edward Faye, coxswain of 
the cutter, who was found naked and exhausted in an Arab hut. 
This man reported that the party left the shore to return to the ship 
about 3h. 30m. p-m., with a fresh fair wind and under a single reefed 
foresail, and when from 800 to 1,000 yards off shore was capsized by 
a violent gust of wind. All of them clung to the boat for a consi- 
derable time, when Faye, finding the boat drifting far from shore, and 
no chance whatever of assistance from any quarter, struck out for the 
shore. 

The steam launch continued all day to search to leeward for the 
swamped boat, but without success. The following night it continued 
balck very hard, and at daylight I got the i under way and 
proceeded to the locality of the accident, and sent boats and parties 
to search the shore, in the faint hope that some, swimming, might 
have reached the shore exhausted, and remained undiscovered the 
previous day; and then round the track I considered the boat would 
drift to the island of Paina, where I had sent the Syrian gunboat in 
the early morning, to search from there along shore to Cape Carthage. 
Near the above island the broken mast of the boat and a pea jacket 
belonging to Mr. Fielding, midshipman (one of the unfortunates, and 
a survivor from the wreck of the Orpheus), were found floating. This 
proved the direction of the drift; but no further traces of the boat or 
people could be discovered. 

I cannot conclude this afflicting story without gratefully mentioning 
the kindness evinced by Monsieur le Commandant Chévalier, and the 
able and useful service rendered by the launch of the Invincible. 

T have, &c., 
GrorGE RANDOLPH, Captain, 
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The following is a list of the officers and men capsized in H.M.S. 
Orlando’s cutter, November 3rd, 1864 :—Albert P. Still, lieutenant ; 
Charles B. Wood, surgeon; Edward F. Pritchard, captain R.M.L.I. ; 
Byron Stratford, assistant-paymaster; Don Baco J. da Gama, (mid- 
shipman Portuguese Navy); Bernal W. Fielding, midshipman; Sa- 
muel B. Kemble, midshipman; William C. Hadnill, master’s-assistant ; 
George Arthur, quartermaster; John Fitzsimmons, A.B.; George G. 
Webber, ordinary seaman; Charles Eastbrook, private R.M.L.I., 
Plymouth division; Edward Faye, coxswain (saved). 

he sudden calamity created universal sympathy in Tunis. All the 
foreign representatives displayed their flags half mast, and waited 
upon the English consul-general to express their condolence. Mr. 
ielding, one of the unfortunate young cfficers who perished, was one 
of the few survivors of the lamentable wreck of H.M.S. Orpheus on 
the coast of New Zealand. 
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PARTICULARS OF Liauts RECENTLY EsTABLISHED. 





(Continued from page 609.) 
F. | Ht. [Dist 
Name. Place. Position. | or | in |seen| (Remarks, &e. Bearings Magnetic.) 
R. | Feet} Mis. 
57. Puerto Ca- [West Indies |10° 30’ N., | R.| 79 | 14 |Est. Ist Sept., 1864. Red and white 
bello 68° 2:4' W. alternately every 40 seconds. 
8. Texel Island [Holland BO 11’ N., | R. 1164 | 18 |Est. Ist Nov., 1864. Interval once a 
4° 51°4/ E. minute. 
Viieland PY TER EEEO YD eooseesees ee oe .-. |Made invisible between certain bear- 
ings. (a.) 
Terschelling evcesccccs | cocccccece | Fo} oe | 24 {Est. Ist Nov., 1864. Altered from 
Revolving. 
9. Robben Is- [Table Bay 38° 48°9’S., | P. /154 | 20 |Tst. Ist Jan., 1865. 
land 18° 22°5'E 
Green Point |Ditto <eeemomee - | Ffl.| 65 | 13 |Est. Ist Jan., 1865. Flash every 10 
seconds. 
Mouille Point/Ditto | | ..... esooe | F. | 44 | 10 |Est. Ist Jan., 1865. (0.) 
50. Pees England South coast | FP. | 85 | 11 /Est. ldth Dec., 1864. Varied. (e.) 
arbour 
1. Aran Island {Ireland 55° 0°90’ N., | Ffl./233 | 19 |Est. Ist Feb., 1865. Flash every 20 
8° 33'8' W. seconds, 
82. Lunenburgh |Nova Scotia {Battery FP. |not jsaid|Est. about Ist Nov., 1864. 
Harbour Point 
Fish Island {Ditto Tusket River, F. |not 'said|Fst. 15th Nov., 1864. Two lights ho- 
rizontally. 
Petite Pas- |Boar’s Head |On Southside Ffl.| not isaid|/Est. Ist Dec., 1864. Alternate red 
sage of North and white flashes at one minute in- 
entrance tervals. 





FP. Fixed. Ffi. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 58.—Also, that on and after the Ist day of November, 1864, the light 
on the island of Vlicland will be eclipsed between the bearings of S.W.4 5S. 
and 8S. } E., or in the direction of the shoals at the entrances of Thomas Smit 
and N.O. Gats; it will show red when bearing from S, { E. round by East 
to N.E.} E; and white from N.E.4 E. round by North to S.W.§S. The 
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red light will indicate the direction to the entrances of the channels of Storte- 
melk and Noordoostgat; but a portion of it will show over Vlieland. 

(b.) 59.—The former lights from these two points will be discontinued. 

Directions —For Table Bay from the southward any Cape Point Light 
open of the land at Slangkop Point until Robben Island Light (which will be 
seen befure the A cada light on Green Point) bears N.E.4 E., then steer for 
it; and when Green Point Light bears East, steer E.N.E, until the red light 
on Mouillé Point opens North of Green Point Light, bearing S.E.b.8.; thus 
clearing the Vulcan Rock and its reefs. Now alter course to S.E.b.E.} E., 
which will lead one mile northward of Mouillé Point Light, within which dis- 
tance no stranger should round the point at night. When Mouillé red light 
bears 8.S.W., steer about S.b.E. 4 E. for the anchorage, but do not approach 
the green light on the end of the breakwater too close. When the flashing 
light on Green Point is shut in with the hillocks near Mouillé Point, or 
Mouillé Point red light bears N.W., about one mile, a vessel may anchor in 6 
to 8 fathoms, with Mouillé Point light about N.W.b.N. 

Entering Table Bay from the northward give Robben Island a good wide 
berth, for the island is low, and the Whale Rock is less than a mile and a half 
S.b.W.4 W., from the lighthouse, and not a mile from the nearest point of the 
island. Having sighted Robben Island Light, baul to the S.W., if the light 
bear anything West of South, notil cp eaiong light on Green Point bears 
S.b.E. or S.S.E., then steer for it until Robben Island Light bears N.E., then 
stcer S.E.; and when Mouillé reg light bears S.S.W. steer about S.b.E. for 
the anchorage. 

With Robben Island Light and Green Point or Mouillé Point Light, a ves- 
sel may determine her position by cross bearings ; but in working for the an- 
chorage the safest and easiest plan to adopt is, whilst Green and Mouillé lights 
are open of each other, to tack when Robben Island Light bears N.b.W.2W., 
and when thoee lights approach each other or become in line, tack when Rob- 
ben Island Light bears N.b.W. This will prevent accidents from the low 
Blaawubergh beach, on the eastern shore of the bay, and its deceptive appear- 
ance at night. Little can be lost in thus beating in by giving up the smooth 
water near the shore, as a constant northerly current sets out between Robben 
Island and the main land; and the wind is more violent from the S.E. on the 
East side of the bay than it is to the westward. 

(c.) 60.—The lighthouse stands on the northern or Kingswear side of the 
harbour, about 50 yards South of Beacon Hill House. 

The light will show white in all the fairway entrance of the harbour through 
an arc of 94°, between the bearings of N.¢ W. and N.b.W.3 W.; red between 
N.b.W.4 W. and the land on the north-east side over the shoals of Kettle 
Point and Castle ledge; and green between N.# W. and the land to the south- 
west, over the shoals of the Checkstone and Pih Rock. 

A fixed white leading light, 70 feet above the level of high water, will also 
be shown from a flag-staff 110 feet seaward of the principal white light, which 
lights in line bearing N. 3 W. will lead in the middle of the fairway channel. 

After passing between and Kettle Points, another white light near the coast 

ard station, at the southern part of the town of Dartmouth, will show the 

irway to the anchorage; while a red light will show over the shoals on the 
North side of the harbour; and a green light over the shoal of the One Gun 
Point on the South side of it. 

A seamark or beacon of masonry, 500 feet above the sea, of grey granite in 
the form of a pyramid, 80 feet high” will be erected on the high land, at nearly 
half a mile N.E.b.N. from the outer Froward Point, at the eastern side of 
entrance to the harbour. | 

The former fixed red light at St. Petrox Point, on the south-east side of the 
entrance to the harbour, will be discontinued. 
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SorENOE aND SORIPTURE. 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? Declare if 
thou hast understanding.—Jod xxxviii. 4. 
Be not afraid—only believe-— Mark v. 36. 


Anchored on Thee—in hope and humble trust— 
Saviour of men—my firm belief would be! 
I know and feel that mortals are but dust— 
Their “‘ wisdom, foolishness ”?—apart from Thee ! 
They change—Thou changest not !—their creed to-day 
To-morrow melts in air and dies away. 


Yearly new systems rising into view, 
he last year’s facts—the next, are re-arranged, 
One thing they prove—they prove the last untrue,— 
Themselves by fresh discoveries to be changed. 
With every wind of doctrine veering round, 
No footing for th’ unstable soul is found. 


’Tis well to change, till certainty is gaincd,— 
Investigate, compare, and rectify ; 
Science can wait till surety is attained,— 
Faith must be Now—to-morrow we may die? 
Then let not science seek to shake our faith— 
Itself still shaken by each passing breath.* 


Science may track the stare—the waves control— 
Pierce the deep earth, and weigh the buoyant air,— 
Man is not mind alone—but heart and soul— 
Far-stretching Science fails to reach him there ! 
That empire is his Maker’s—who has given 
Laws not of earth—derived direct from heaven. 


* In an entertaining reminiscence of a Trip to the English Lakes, in the 
brilliant spring of the present ycar, occurs a scientific anecdote, so curious in 
itself and so apropos to the geolugical discussion, that I cannot forbear trans- 
cribing it, as illustrative of my present theme. The author is speaking of the 
comparative altitudes of the Cumberland mountains, which, he states, differ 
but slightly from each other, and gives a list of several whose heights are 
nearly ona par. ‘ Does this (he inquires) affect the argument of subsidence, 
against cruption, as the cause of the irregularity of the earth’s crust?” and 
then proceeds as follows :—‘‘ In 1851, I was present at a private gathering of 
savans, at the house of an Italian friend, when Professor B——, of Bologna, 
showed us the result of an interesting experiment, illustrative of the latter 
theory. He was the most speechless and reserved person I ever met with, but 
there was a dealin himt As to his ingredients, he preserved a profound se- 
cresy ; they were mixed in another room by himself alone. He then showed 
us his liquid in a pan, and boiled it before our eyes. When cooked, he allowed 
us to see it cool, and in that process, sure enough, instead of subsiding, up 
gradually arose undulations on the surface, representing, as he said, mountain 
ranges, water sheds, valleys, dales, and so forth. When cold, the substance 
was as hard as metal—basaltic looking stone; and when fractured displayed 
various stratifications, and line upon line in places, like the flints in the chalk 
formations. We asked no end of questions, but the oracle was dumb.” It is 
worthy of remark, in the above cugious and interesting experiment, with what 
rapidity the different processes of melting, cooling, subsidence, elevation, and 
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The Curistran hath e compass and a chart— 
A pilot who o’er troubled waves can steer ; 
A pole-star that doth confidence impart— 
And if his light is narrow it is clear. 
Their light is yet but darkness,t and how great 
The darkness felt of that unsettled state ! 


When Egypt under such a darkness lay, 
The land of Goshen basked in heaven’s blest light,— 
Israel rejoiced beneath the sunny ray— 
All was—all is—to the BELIEVER, bright! 
Lord! I remember that I am but dust— 
I trust in Thee—and know in whom I trust! 
October, 1864. Era. 


Pew Books, 
LiauTHouses. By David Stevenson, F.R.S.E., §c. Black, Edinburgh, 
1864. 


This might be considered a sketch (and a most interesting one, too,) of the 
origin of lighthouses and their early and modern construction,—being a repro- 
duction in one neat little volume of papers reprinted from the well known pe- 
riodical entitled ““Goop Worps.”? What would our country be without our 

ighthouses? well asks Mr. Stevenson. If we returned to the olden time, 
when ships were not expected to navigate at night, they might still not be safe 
from the proximity of danger !—in fact, our country, it might be answered, 
would be the seat of wreck and ruin to navigation, and very properly avoided 
by every ship that floats. But our author provides various other reasons, and 
has illustrated his little book in a manner along with its generous type that at 
once makes it an acceptable addition to the drawing-room table. Those who 
would have at hand an interesting illustrated sketch of the construction, illu- 
ee and management of our lighthouses, will find it in this compact little 
volume. 





PuyrsioaL Gro@rapxy for Schools and General Readers. By M. F. 
Maury, LL.D., §c. Longman, London, 1864. 


“‘Of the sea and the atmosphere ;”’ or, ‘‘of the sea above and the sea 
below,” might have been properly added to the foregoing title :—-words which 
the author himself somewhere applies with much truth when treating on them. 
In fact, the addition we have proposed is absolutely required, since the unqual- 
ified title he has assumed leads to the supposition that the Flora, the Fauna, 
and the various geological forms belonging to physical geography would be 


perfect induration were performed under human auspices in an imitative world; 
though, according to our geologists, it requires some thousands of millions of 
— to produce similar effects on our real one—and cool it down sufficiently 
or a habitable globe; utterly ignoring, of course, the intervention of a Higher 
Power, of whom we are told that “He spake and it was done. He com- 
manded, and it stood fast.”’ | 

+ That it és felt, and painfully, is apparent in “The Declaration” which so 
many great men have signed, and which others, greater still, have declined 
givin Fecal signature to, though protesting against being accused of atheism 
or in ty. 
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found in these few (160) pages. No such thing. Let not the reader look for 
them, important as they all are in physical geography; but in respect of all 
-concerning it that Captain Maury has pressed into his large volume, that 
much is compressed here into his smaller one, rendering it a fit and edifying 
branch of instruction (as far as it goes) concerning the properties and habits, 
if we may use the expression, of the ocean and the atmosphere of our habitable 
globe. It was a good idea to prepare such a work; for there are many who 
will read it who would never otherwise have seen the large work to which we 
have alluded, and the numerous important facts which it contains will now 
find their way to juvenile minds, preparing them with some knowledge of the 
operations of nature on auch matters before they witness them in their future 
experience in life. 





Lzerrers OF NEgarcuaus to the Officers of the Commercial Sea Service. 
ADDREss to the Officers of the Commercial Sea Service. By Nearchus. 


“¢ NEARCHUS’”? appears by the foregoing to be an officer of the Mercantile 
Marine who has been disappointed of a seat at the Trinity Board, and very 
laudably takes up the subject of the ills to which his profession is subject. We 
ourselves are of that class which delights in remedying evils even in his ser- 
vice, and hope never to cease pointing them out as we have hitherto done even 
down to the firet page of our present number. But we must first be satisfied 
that the evils are not imaginary. 

The Address above mentioned takes for its subject of complaint the inquiry 
by the Board of Trade into the occasion of wrecks or circumstances that might 
lead thereto. On the propriety of this measure we have long differed from 
Nearchus, as he will find on reterring to our volume for 1842, p. 60. In that 
volume we advocated, as we always had done, just the kind of inquiry that 
does take place under the Merchant Seamen’s Act, and every inquiry convinces 
us of the salutary nature of the measure. There are abundances of reasons 
why such inquiries should take place even in this “Jand of freedom.” In an 
inquiry of this nature the officer who commands has the opportunity of show- 
ing that he has done his daty : it is only where this is not the case that{we can 
imagine the opposition to all inquiry to originate. We commend the paper to 
which we have alluded to his perusal, and he may turn to a letter in p. 731, 
vol. 1840, if he pleases, and others too numerous to mention in our former 
volumes as reasons for our advocating the excellent system of inquiry into 
mercantile wrecks, &c., instituted by the government. 


Cuarnts anp Booxs PusiisHEp sy THE HyproGRaPHIo OFFice, 
ADMIRALTY, in November, 1864. 


Canada Lakes, River St. Mary from Mud Lake to East Neebish, United 
States, survey, 1858 (1s. 6d.) 

Canada Lakes, River St. Mary, from East Neebish to Point Irquois, United 
States survey, 1857 (1s. 6d.) 

East Indies, Bombay Harbour, Lieutenant Whish, I.N., 1863 (2s. 6d.) 


Epwarp DunstTERvILLE, Commander, R.N. 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, November 22nd, 1864. 
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Mossel Bay, South Africa, 331 


Nagasaki, Town, Account of, 348 

tecsenaeseus Population, 296 

chasse rsaus Visit to, 292 « 

Nagato, Prince, Destruction of Forts, 672 

Names, Proper, Alteration of, 521 

Napoleon, Promoter of Maps, 412 

Naval Architecture, School of, 201, 244, 
525, 658 

Negro Freedum, Effects of, 664 

Nelson River, Outlet of Lake Winnipeg, 
240 

New Books, 167, 222, 385, 391, 504, 
557, 687 

New Charts, Admiralty, 112, 168, 224, 
336, 392, 504, 560, 616, 688 

New-Chwang, Advantages for Trade, 508 

Stee ceien sooeeee.. Directions for, 164 

sees ese sccoccseeee Meaning of Name, 509 

siedeciisiepauasoees Report on, 505 

New River Constructed, 460 

Newspapers in China, 517 

Noon Day Rock, Position, 390 

Norfolk Island as it was and is, 42 

aac Hydrographic Notice of, 


N.E. Boundary of United States, 56%, 623 
-e.es. Entrance of Torres Strait, 25 

sevens Trade Seldom Blows, 551 
sesleateeaneues Suspended in Atlantic, 645 
Northers of Gulf of Mexico, Note on, 218 
Sie dacuwiae Prediction of, 218 

Notus, the South Wind, 130 

Nuggets of Gold, Weight of, 584 


Observatories of a Survey, 416 
Seeds wareenesis .. on Fitting, 416 
Ocean, H.M.S., Dangerous Condition of, 


18 
Officers of Alabama, 139 
Olga Bay, Russian Port, 185 
Oporto, Rocks off, Unknown, 497 
Ordnance Survey, English, 522 
Orlando, H.M.8., Cutter Capsized, 683 
Orlebar, Capt., on Smith’s Fog Signal, 
231 
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Osborn, Capt., Relinquishing China, 96 
Otho and Olho on the Charts, 545 


Pacific Islands, Morning Star among, 432 

Packet Port, Requirements for, 287 

Pakington, Sir J., on Lifebouts, 269 

sagnenemetsestenneees -on School of Naval 
Architecture, 526 

Palace, Emperor's, at Rio, 537 

Palliser, Capt., Expedition of, 176 

Papenbourg Island, Character of, 294 

Passages in the Mediterranean, 421 

Passengers, Free, in Emigrant Ships, 465 

sea nnahesenaey Ships, Regulations, 502 

Peacock Testimonial, 443 

Pellew, Sir E., on Gulf of Lyons, 17 

Penang, Longitude of, 646 

Pendulum, Deviation on a Plain, 343 

‘veuneans .. Seconds’ Beat Discovered, 340 

Pernambuco and its Scenery, 449 

eaabensene ee Picture of, 457 

Perverseness of John Bull, 232 

Phillips’ Machine for Hogging Ships, 108 

Pigs, Attention to, by Hawaians, 442 

Pike, Capt., Protest of, 143 

Pinnacle Point, South Africa, 380 

Pin Rock at Dartmouth, 575 

Plates of Maps, Cost of, 524 

Plymouth as a Mail Port, 282 

Polack, Capt., on Australian Route, 389 

sceccessscesceseee OD New-Chwang, 164 

Polynesian Specimens, 347 

i ciate, Early, of Canada, 172 

. of British America, 243 

ee eoedacceces . Present, of Canada, 173 

Port au Prince, Directions, 547 

Portland Bank Current, 554 

wedsieenens the Winter Port of Canada, 565 

Portsmouth and its Bar, 304 

Portuguese Charts, 497 

Seeweaneunsees Nobility in Brazil, 534 

Post-Office on Booby Island, Sketch, 30 

Priests in Japan, 6, 351 

Proceesions in Brazil, 452 

Projections of Mape, Different, 411 

Protests against Award of Boundary 
Line, 568 

estaee anes of the Ship Martaban, 143 

Providence Island, Remarks on, 433 

Puerto Cabello Light, Note on, 445 

Punta Brava Light, Note on, 445 

page deusiuvenut No Light on, 445 

Pursuits of Brazilians, 539 


eoeeaeeees 


Qualifications of Iron Ships of War, 634 
Queensland, Prospects of, 149 
Queenstown Bench of Justice, 620 


Racecourse at Yokohama, 401 
Railroad across British Central America, 
241 
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Raleigh Rock, 165 
Ram Ships, Value of, 639 
deisess All Iron Plated Ships to be, 635 
.. for Steam Projectiles, 640 
Raper’s Navigation, Errata in, 110 
Rapid Turning, Importance of, 635 
Raven, H.M.S8., Loss of, 22 
Redfield Rocks, Pacific, 445 
Reed Rocks, Pacific, 445 
Regulations of the Dreadnought, 302 
Religions, Changes of, 515 
seeWeeasenes in Japan, 350 
Reserve, Naval, Conditions for Entering, 
541 
sorcaee seusnkaeesaas Gunnery Exercise, 543 
secssecscesecvevoeee REQulations of, 257 
‘ .. Remarks, 540 
seeiheuday sesuenienss Number of, 541 
Review of Troops at Rio, 539 
Rewards for Lives Saved, 199 
Richards, Capt.,on Rockingham Bay, 144 
Rifled Cannon, howto Employ Afloat, 637 
Rio tease City, Improvements, 535 


igs .. Harbour, Beauties, 534 
ccccscsccscceee the Press at, 538 
ere s-eeeee Population of City, 534 


Rockingham Bay, Description, 144 
Rocks and Shoals, Noonday, 390 
idudonceweetas .. Pacific, 445 

vee iD ‘Gaspar ‘Strait, 280 

Rogers, Capt.,on American Monitors, 212 
Routes across British America, 178 


bdasiteed in the Mediterranean, 318 
Royal Sovereign, Turret-Ship, 209, 594 
betiecs William, Case of Ill Treatment, 617 


Russell, Earl, on Case of the Saxon, 158 

Russian Admiral] on Monitors, 425 

saMeanenle Guns Made and Proved in Eng- 
land, 37 

seeieuea .. Ports of Manchuria, 186 

covcoceeee Settlements, 181 

Russians at. Hakodadi, 256 


covsccecee Ot Nagasaki, 295 
coaewae -o. Ot Tsusima, 180) 


Sailors, American, on a Cruise, 255 

eaeaaucts Dislike of Hospitals, 301 

St. Blaize, Cape, Light, 331 

St. John River, Boundary of Maine, 628 

Sainthill Bank, Atlantic, 279 

Saint’s Day at Lisbon, 453 

cians in Brazil, 529 

Sands of Avert, Moving, 485 

Sandwich Islanders, Habits of, 440 

San Juan Island, Case of, 159 

Sardinia, Route South of, 371 

rere ecre . Summerand Winter Winds, 372 

sev ionxe eee Winds, 83 

Saxby on Changes in Coast Lines, 9, 67, 
130, 187, 26%, 320, 338 

.. Weather System, 335, 448 
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Saxon, Barque, Capture of, 102, 157 
Schiron, the N.W. Wind, 129 
Schools in China, 517 

Science and Scripture, Lines on, 686 
Scurvy and its Antidotes, 584 


ecccoeeee Causes of, 586 

eocoeeeee Common in Europe, 585 
weeeeeees in a Ship, Cause of, 593 
eeceseses in Early Voyages, 585 
paewenaia’ Preventives of, 588 


eccosvece SYMptoms of, 591 

Seas, Adjacent, Heights of, 421 

gcc - Encroachment of, 487 

Seamen’s Hospital, Origin of, 298 

Seaweed, When Most Abundunt, 550 

Servants in Japan, 402 

Seymour, Port Sir M., 185 

Sheathing for Iron Ships, 446 

Sheringham, Cupt., on Portsmouth Bar, 
304 


Ship Owners and Fog Signals, 234 

wee Signalling and Reporting, 494 

Shoals: See Areta, Formosa, Raleigh. 

Shortland, Capt., on Fog Signals, 225 

Siberian Mines, Produce of, 461 

Sicily Channel, Route through, 422 

cccccccsccescoseees Winds and Currents, 85, 
423 

eoeseee SOUtH Coast, Currents on, 22 

coeeeee Winds of, 85 

Silk Provinces in Japan, 405 

sooo. Where Made in Jupan, 405 

Silver Mines in England, 460 

Simonosaki, Attack in Straits of, 671 

Sinagawa, Character of, 6 

Singapore, Longitude of, 646 

Sintism, Meaning of, 350 

Skead, Mr., on South Africa Directions, 
329 


Sketches in Brazil, 449, 529 
Slavery, Licentious Habits of, 663 
Slaves in Brazil, 530 

ecovseee the Prices of, in Brazil, 530 
Smith, Mr., Discovers Gold, 462 
eoseseee Steam Whistle, 225 
Smoking, Effects of, 556 
Soundings, Mean of, for Depth, 309 
Southampton as a Mail Port, 284 
Spheroid, the Earth Determined, 340 
Spit Sand at Portsmouth, 309 
Sproule, Capt. B., on Rocks, 280 
Steel Ships, Launch of, 97 

Stokes, Mr., on Sicily Channel, 86 
Streets of Yeddo, 5 

Strong Island, Pacific, 434 

Sun’s True Bearing, Tables, 556 
Swell before a Gale, Common, 18 
Swimming, a Feat in, 67 

Sword Proposed for Capt. Semmes, 381 
Syria, Coast of, Climate, 248 
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Table Bay, Directions for, 683 

ae eve vcuaneeee Harbour, Works, 162 

Tarifa Fortress, on Passing, 503 

Tea Houses of Yokohama, 406 

Teen-Chwang-Tae, Town of, 510 

Telescope, Invention of, 339 

Temples in Nagasaki, 349 

Thames Iron Shipyard, Vessels Built at, 
38 


Theodolites, Large, 414 

Thermometer near Gulf Stream, 374 
Tides in Mediterranean, 315 

aciene Velocity at Portsmouth, 307 
Time, Difference Shown by Railways, 419 
Titles in China, 518 

Tobacco Smoking, Effects of, 556 
Torpedo Batteries, 614 

Trade, Board of, on Daboll’s Trumpet, 236 
setae . of New-Chwang, 511 

aeeesens Wind in West Indies, 373 
Triangles, Large, Sides of, 417 
Triangulations, Proofs of Correctness, 418 
Tribune Shoal, Does not ixist, 374 
Tribute of the Ainoes, 254 
Trincomalee, How to Approach, 217 
Tripoli, Coast, Tides and Weather on, 315 
Trough Waves, Account of, 333 
Tsusima, Islands of, 180 

Tunis, Climate of, 314 

Turkey Buzzard in Brazil, 450 

Turk’s Island, on Making, 546 

Turret, Advantuges of, 638 

seeeseeee OF Broadside, Which is Best? 637 
evenness Ships of Capt. Coles, 594 
Tuscaloosa, Seizure of, 161 

Tuscan Archipelago, 21 

Twin Screws, Recommended, 636 
Tycoon, Powers of, 5 


Undavorology Explained, 15 
Urubu of Brazil, 450 


Vanderbilt and Saxon, Account of, 102 
Ventilation of Ships, 210 

Vera Cruz, Note on Longitude, 374 
ialesuoher dadiass Reef off, 220 

Vestal, La, Capture of, 59 

Virgin Islands, Buoys at, 554 
Viadivostock, Port of, 181 

Volunteers, Number, 207 


‘Vaifs by the Wayside, 333, 373, 643 

Wales, Gold in, 45Y 

Wanderers on the Ocean, 393 

Wantsum Inlet, Notes on, 360 

Ward, Capt., Report on Lifeboats, 152 

Warren, Comdr., on Protecting Bottoms 
of Ships, 97 

Warrior, H.M.S., Remarks on, 634 

Waves of Mediterranean, Height of, 17 

Week Days, Employment of, 532 
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West Indies, How to Make the Passage, 


551 


Whalon, Mr., among Cannibals, 344 
Wild Pigeon, Bottle of, 395 
Winds and Weather of New-Chwang, 512 


INDEX. 


Wreck on our Coasts, 93 


sossoeee Register of, for 1863, 608 


Wrestlers in Japan, 355 
Yakounine, Character of, 122 


eseeeeee the Parents of Currents, 23 Yaukiro of Yokohama, 406 
secieues Tower of, at Athens, 129 Yeddo at Night, 7 
Winnipeg, Lake, Basin of, 237 coseeeee Bay, Account of, 398 
Winslow, Capt., Account of his Action, _........ Description of, 4 
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Women, Absence of, in Brazil, 452 


Workmen in Japan, 5 


Yezo Island, Particulars of, 250 


Yokohama, Town, Account of, 398, 400 


eeesscseceoas® Catholic Church, 351 


World, How Much of it Known, 600 


Wreck Chart, Notes on, 605 


Acre, 444 
Alexandretta, 328 
Alfaques, Port, 609 
Antivara, Cape, 499 
Aran Island, 684 
Avlona Bay, 499 
Balandras, Port, 56 
Bana Point, 609 
Black Rock, 163 
Blaize, Cape 8t., 389 
Bouroun, 389 

Brava Island, 499 
Caccia, Cape, 609 
Cadaguas, 56 

Calais, 277 

Candia Mole, 444 
Canea Mole, 444 
Capuchin Point, 111 
Carmel, Mount, 499 
Cartagena, 277 
Catania, 389 
Charles, Cape, 553 
Ciboux Island, 112 
Colom, Port, 56 
Conejara Island, 277 
Contis, 111 

Cork: Roche Point, 553 
Cyprian Strait, 277 
Cyprus Islnd, various, 553 
Dartmouth Harbour, 684 
Demerara, 328 

Dil Burnu, 111 
Downs, 609 
Durazzo Bay, 499 
Drepano, Cape, 444 
El Kahbeh, 389 
Enfant Perdu, 163 
Fangal, Port, 609 
Ferrajo, Port, 609 
Fish Island, 684 
Foul Point, 217 
Gata, Cape, 609 
Genoa Mole, 163 
Giglio Island, 499 


Zephyros, the West Wind, 129 


LIGHTS 


Grand Manan, 389 
Green Point, 684 
Grundkalle, 609 
Guetaria, 56 

Gull, 609 

Harwich, 56 

Hesselo Island, 499 
Hindar Bank, 328 
Holyhead Harb., 56, 328 
Honda Cove, 56 
Hussein Point, 553 
Jaffa, 609 

Kahbeh, 553 
Kalolimno Island, 553 
Kara, Cape, 499 
Karadash, Cape, 389 
Karadskar Islet, 163 
Kaesandra Point, 499 
Kavoulia, 444 
Khaifa, 328 

Kiti, Cape, 277, 609 
Kos Island, 553 
Latakiyah, 328 
Lissan, 389 

Loc Tudy, 111 
Longone, Port, 609 
Lunenburgh Harbour, 684 
Malaga, 163 
Manfredonia, 328 
Marbella, 163 
Monach Isles, 56, 444 
Meraina, 277 

Mouille Point, 484 
Nab, alteration, 609 
Naples, Mole, 553 
Odessa, 111 

Panomi Point, 499 
Putras, 217 

Paul, Cape, 444 
Pescador Point, 56 
Petite Passage, 684 
Pianosa Isle, 609 

Port au Prince, 499 
Porto Cabello, 499, 684 


Portsdown Hill, 444 
Puercos Isle, 163 
Ras Ibn Hani, 499 
Ratblin o Birne, 163 
Retimo Mole, 444 
Richibucto, 277 
Robben Island, 684 
Roche Point, Cork, 553 
Rodo Isle, 609 
Roldan Mesa, 56 
Roquetas, 56 

Rosas, 56 

Round Island, 217 
Sabinal Point, 56 
Sacratit, Cape, 56 
Saghalin, 389 

St. Ann, 609 

Salut Islets, 163 
Sandale, Cape, 609 
San Sebastian, 499 
Santa Cruz, 56 
Sesklo, Cape, 444 
Soller, Port, 499 
Soukhoum Point, 389, 444 
Spartel, Cape, 609 
Spithead Shoals, 56 - 
Stangholm, 609 
Suda Islet and Mole, 444 
Syracuse, 389 
Tenerife, 499 
Terschelling 684 
Texel Island, 684 
Tigoni, Port, 217 
Tina Mayor, 163 
Tortosa, Cape, 609 
Treguier River, 111 
Trincomalee, 217, 609 
Tripoli, 277 

Ushant, 111 

Verde Isle, 609 
Villaviciosa, 163 
Vlieland, 684 
Whittle Rock, 553 
Zeitin Burnu, 111 
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APPEAL. 


"Tre Comnrrree oF MANAGEMENT have to state that, during the year 1863, the Rorat Nationa Live-poat 
INsTiITUTION has expended 14,4401. on various Life-boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
During the same period the Life-boats of the Institution have also been instrumental in rescuing the Crews of the follow- 
ing Wrecked Vessels ;— 


1863. 


Ship Louisa, of Bristol ....0...s0000 20' Schooner Sir Colin Campbell, of Schooner Economy, of Portmadoc— 
Barque Rubin, of Liverpool ....... 12 Whitby —Saved vessel and crew . 6 Saved vessel and crew ..0....0+. 
Schooner Emily, of London—Saved Ketch Snip, of Amsterdam— Assisted Lugger Vigilant, of Peel—Saved 


vessel and CroW ,....ccecmssenes 3 to save vessel and crew......... § vessel and CTEW ....ceceecseeeee 7 
Smack St. Patrick, of Bangor ..... 3] Brigantine Arion, of Workington ... 4] Schooner Jfarta, uf Amlweh....... 4 
Barque Bonnte Dundee, of Pundee , 13 | Schooner Guilia, of Palermo—Saved Schooner L'Eeperance, of Nantes .. 2 
Smack Elizabeth, of North Berwick, 4 vessel and Crew .....00eeceeceee 10) Schooner Harry Ruasell, of Glasgow 
Schooner Aezia, of Sunderland..... 6 | Schooner Vurthern Lights, of Preston 4 —Saved vessel and crew ........ 8 
Schooner Mary Anne, of New Quay, 5} Smack (ipsy, of Drogheda ........ 4] Schooner Elizabeth, of Whitehaven = 4 
Schooner Pandema, of Plymouth ., 8 | Italian Brig Camoglino — Assisted to Barque Alizabeth Sorrow, of Glasgow 19 
Schvoner Betsy, of Brixham ....... 5 save vessel and crew ........... 8{ Barque Conjfiance, of Liverpool .... 23 
Brig Regalia, of Whitby .......... 7] Barque Zamicorth, of Skien, Norway 17| Brig Iary Ann, of Scilly—Saved 
Brig Levant, of Bristol .......ee.0 10] Barque Proctdence, of Dantzic..... 7 vessel and CrEW ....c-cecereeeee 7 
Smack Britannia, of Ramsgate .... 4 | Smack Saucy Jack, of Inverness ... 1) Smack Lewis, of Campbeltown..... 3 
Ketch Neuha, of Berwick ......... 3) Pilot Boat, of St. Ives ............ 1% | Schooner Caledonia, of Preston— 
Brig Florence Nightingale, of London 6 | Brig Theophilus, of Aberdren ...... 5 Saved vessel 
Schooner Azores Packet,of Falmouth 4] Barque /na, of North Shields ..... 14 | Schooner Fame, of Maryport—Saved 
Schooner Vulcan, of Lyme Regis— zat David White Clinton, of New vessel and CreW ...cccsccsneses. 9 

Saved vessel OTK cecesesccccrcceccccsccece 8| Barque Gracrs, ot Shields ......... 15 
Schooner Vigilant, of Kitkcaldy.... 6] Fishing-boat of Tenby ............ 3] Brigantine Allen, of Jersey... . 4 
Barque Diadem, of St. John'’s...... 4| Schooner JAfargares and Jane, of Ship British India, of Liverpocl— 
Ship Conflict, of Plymouth ....... 1 DUDUN exccsGostevssiaessscnes 5 Assisted to save vessel and crew . 27 
Barque \'m. Bromian, of Gloucester 6] Barque Duke of Northumberland ., 18| Fishing-boat of Aldburough. ... 3 
Schooner Cestrian, of Chester ..... 65] Fishing-boat, of Filey ............ 2 —_— 
Barque St. Lawrence, of Liverpool— Ship Jupiter, of London— Assisted 417 

Saved vessel and .....ccecceceee 14 vessel and crew of eight men, after <= 


Brig Marietta, of Lisbon .....0.. 1 M@COllisiom ..cncsccecsecesvncces 
During the year the Society has granted rewards to the Crews of Shore-boats, dc., for saving the following 
Shipwrecked Persons :— 


Brig Lemnos ....ccccccccvcaceces®s 11 
Brig Marietta, of Lisbon ...0...-.. 9 
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Ship Bois Rouge, of Nantes ....... 
Ship John H. Filiot, of New York . Fishing-boat of Kenmare, Co. Kerry 
Ship J. 8. Varsons, of New York .. Fishing-boat of Yarmouth, Isle of 
kioning-boat of Greencastle, Co. Do- Wight: sss cccsecwes.ce 5 AER 
NEGAl soeseeseees ‘ieeaws ssseeeee 31 Schouner Wanderer, of Londonderry 
Brigantine Ganymede, of Ipswich... 6 | Fisbing-boat, Queenstown, Ircland. 1 


Total number of lives saved in 186B.......c....sssccecseecsveves- 714 


For these Joint numerous services in saving 714 lives from shipwreck, the Institution has granted rewards amounting to 
£21,308, in addition to 15 Silver Medals. 

‘Yhe number of lives saved either by the Life-boats of the Society, or by special exertions, for which {it has granted 
rewards, since its formation, is 13,5703 for which services 82 Gold Medals, 736 Silver Medals, and £17,830 in cash, have 
been pald in rewards. ‘Ihe InstituUlon has also expended £82,550 on Life-boats, Life-boat Transporting-carriages, and 
Buat-houses. 

The Committee desire to express their grateful sense of the generous support which tory bave received from the 
British Public during the past few years, a support which bas enabled them to establish their present magnificent fleet of 
125 life-boats on tbe sbores of the United Kingdom. Deeply sensible, however, of the great respunsbility that rests ou 
them to maintain thelr fleet ina thurvughly efficient state, and its crews practised in @he management of their boats, 
which can only be eifected by a large and permanent annual income, they earnestly appeal to all classes of their country- 
men to ald them in upholding and perpetuating so great and truly national a work, 


Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. WILLIs, 
Percival, and Co., 76 Lombard Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Straud; Messrs. HenRgigs, FARQUHAR, and Cv., 
16 %. James’s Street, London; by all the Bankers in the United Kingdom ; and by the Secretary, Kicharp Lewis, Esq., 
at the Office of the Institution, 14 Joun Strget, ADgLPrus, London.—W. C 

January, 1864. (Over 


wa 
a AM 


Brigantine John and Edwin, of Sloop Francis, of Cardigan ........ 3 | Sbore-boat of Carlingford Lough, 
Whitstable ......cccccccccceeee 4] Fishing-boat of Faha, Cu. Cork..... 6 RNOVeN osc. Ss deveeadeeieee nares o 
Barque Pudyona, of Glasson Dock . 17 | Brig Pheniz, of Teignmouth ...... 5 | Ship’s-hoat capsized off Deal....... 2 
Fi-hi ig-boat of Castletown, Ireland 1 | Sloop Swiss, of Tralee ............ 2 | Fishing-boat of Thurso, N.B,...... 1 
Schooner Immanuel, of Hanover .. 7] Hishing-boat of Great Yarmouth... J | Shore-boat of Hurst Castle, Hanta.. 6 
Barqu.: Sea Suallow, of Sunderland 7 | Brig Aurth, of Colchester ......... 10 | Brig Antigua facket, of Liverpool... 10 
Schooner Shelah, of Wexford ...... 5 | Ship Genoa, of Liverpool ......... 11 | Customs’ boat of Shields harbunr... 5 
Shore-boat of Arranmore, Co, Do- Brig Ali, of Helsingtoras .......... 14 | Brigantine Arthur Leary, of London 7 
egal ....cceoreces ceeccceceese 3| Ketch Helena, of Newport ...... .» 41 Schooner Heinrich, of Strasland .... 7 
Brig aMaid of Kent, of Rochester ... 5 | Fishing-boat of Skibbereen, Co. Cor Fishing-boat of Killard, County 
Barque Henri Sorensin, of Bordeaux 12! Brig Alabama, of Gloucester ....... Clare. .cesccsecscnccesencsesse 3 


2 
6 
Brig Peltcun, of Drogheda......... 5 
2 
4 
8 


LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS 


OF THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. | 


ENGLAND. IsLz ov WIGHT . Brigltone Grange. CUMBERLAND, . 90 Silloth. 
NORTHUM BERLAND— rooke, 
; 1 Berwick-on-Tweed. |GuzrNsry. . 650 St. Samson's, Istgor Maw. . . Castletown, 
North Sunderland. /Dorser. . . Lyme Regis. a 
ventas Sours Devon, . Exmouth. 
5 Hauxiey. Pout SCOTLAND. 
Newbiggin. CoRNWALL. . 55 Fowey Kigxcupsricht . , Kirkcudbright. 
Cullercvats, Lizard. 
Tynemouth, Porthleven. RIES seu Se nee: 
DurHam ~ . . ithurn. Penzance. » pice 
10 Seaton Carew. Sennen Cove: ARGYLSHIRE . . 95 Campbeltown. 
YORKSHIRE . . Pe spore: 60 St. Ives. CAITHNESS-SHIRE. . Thurso. 
car. 
Saltburn. ae ae ° ELermsaige . . . Lossiemouth. 
Whitby, ne 1. Bude Haven, BaxFraoiee . . . Buckle. 
15. iss 0. 2. Norrs Devow. . Appledore, Banff. 
i €5 Braunton. ABERDEEXSHIER 100 Fraserburgh. 
Bridlington. ForraR ® e e e Buddon Ness. 
Hornsea. Broughty Ferry 
20 Withernsea, WALES. FiresoireE. . . . St. Andrew's. 
NORFOLK oe @ Blakeney DD NMEHIRB . Berwick. 
Cromer. GLAMUORGANSHIBE . Penarth. PADEEEEtS sie 
Mundesley. PorthcawL ess 
an cou: r ibaa 
alling. AMARTHENSHIRE . Pembrey. 
Winterton. 70 Carmarthen Bay. IRELAND. 
Caistor. PEMBROKESHIRE =. Tenby, Co. Axrem . . 105 Portrush. 
Yarmouth, No. 1. Fishguard. Down. . ..G 
Pm No.2. |Capprgansuinge , Cardigan. Tyrella 
SUFFOLK. . 30 Lowestoft, Aberystwyth, Newcastle 
Pakefield. MERIONETHSHIRE 75 Aberdovey. Loutz 
Southwold, outh. 110 Drogheda. 
Thorpeness, No, : CABNARVONSHIRE . Portmadoo, Dustin . . . Skerries, 
o Oo. ANGLESEY * © @ Llanddw yn. Howth. 
85 Aldborough. Rhosco Poolbeg. 
Kerr . . . Margate. 80 Holyhead. Kingstown, 
Kingsgate. Cemlyn. WIcKLow. . 115 Wicklow. 
Walmer, Moelfre. Arklow, 
Dover, D. Wexrorp . . Cuhore. 
0 Dungeness, CaRNARVONSHIE: . Orme's Head. Wexford. 
Sumex .. Rye. Rosslare Fort, 
W inehelses. Furrenies . 85 Rhyl (Tubular). Carnsore. 
astings. oe ERFO 
Fastbourne. CHksHmRE . New Brighton (Tubular.) wa Meat ts Pentair. 
45 Newhaven. LawcaSHIRE . , Sonthport, Ardmore, 
Brighto: Lytham. Corg . « «» Youghal. 
Selsey. Fleetwood, 125 Ballycotton, 
Se a rr ry — 


The following are Extracts from the Gene 





ral Rules of Management :— 


“Each Life-boat to have a Coxswain Superintendent, with a fixed Annual Salary of £8. . 


“The Life-boat to be regu 


larly taken afloat for exercise once every quarter, 
equipped, so that the Crew may be familiar with her qualities and proper ma 
occasion of exercise, the men are to be paid 5s. each in stormy weather, 


reward any special act of gallantry or exertion. 


“The Crew are provided wi 
Life-boat Stores, which are to b 
their being repaired, or replaced, 

“The Life-boat to be kept on her C 
use. Signals are agreed upon for calli 
mation of a Wreck, or Vessel in dis 


proceed to her assistance, 


“The Local Committee to mako 


(Over 


th Life-belts. The Coxswain is 


y Local Subscriptions which may be 


e efficiency of the service.” 


required to keep a list of all the 
© examined once a quarter by the Local Committee, in order to 

if in the leust degree in a doubtful condition, 
arriage, in the Boat-house, 
ng the Life-boats’ Crews to 
tress, the Coxswain is to mus 


with all her gear in her ready for 
gether; and immediately on inti- 
ter his Crew, launch his Boat, and 


} quarterly inspection, and Report to the Institution as to tho 
behaviour of the Boat during exercise, inting out any defect that ma 
Ing any suggestion that may conduce to the 


fully manned and 
nagement. On every 
and 3s. each in fine 
weather ; and on every occasion of going off to a Wreck to save Life, each of the Crew to receive 


108. by day and £1 by night, and equal shares of an raised to 


y be remedied, and offer- 


PEACOCK AND BUCHAN’S IMPROVED COMPOSITIONS, 


For Ships’ Bottoms, Topsides, tweendecks, Bulwarks, Boats, 
Spars, Cabins, &o., also for House Purposes on Shore. 


lor protecting copper or yellow metal sheathing from waste or wear and keeping 
the same tree from barnacles, weed, &c., the Number One (light green) is 
admirably adapted, making the sheathing last three times as long by giving an 
annual coat, and returning a better per centage of metal than if Tett to ordinary 
wear without coating. 

The Number Two Composition (pink) is prepared exclusively for tle bot- 
toms of Iron Ships, protecting the plates and rivets from corrosion or gulvanic action, 
and from ordinary fouling; also giving additional speed, as shortly after immersion the 
surfirce becomes slimy like the back of a fish. 

The Number Three Composition is prepared in a variety of colours, for 
Ships’ topsides, ’tweendecks, cabins, boats, spars, &c., and is, like the other numbers 
quoted above, mired ready for immediate use Without requiring oil, turps, or dryers ; it 
stands better than ordinary paint, without blistering —washes well—dries quickly without 
unpleasant smell—and one coat of it is equal to f1co ot the latter, thus saving labour and 
time: it keeps well in any climate being put up in hermetically sealed cans from 7 Ibs. 
upwards, and does not deteriorate by keeping: it has been sent two voyages round thie 
world and found upon examination to be perfectly good and fit for immediate use, aul 
after being ten years in canister! upon being opened proved equally good, requiring no 
thinnings for working, and drying quickly with a beautiful gloss: it is equally efficient 
for the most delicate house purposes either inside or out, enabling every man to be his 
own painter in any partof the world. 

The Nampber Four Composition (copper coloar) is prepared for single bot- 
tomed vessels, ship’a bends, the bottoms of lighters, barges, drochers, and boats; pro- 
teeting them from worm and fouling; also for preserving railway sleepers, telegraph 
posts, gute posts, &e. 

Apply to the Manufacturers direct, Southamptony or at their London 
Gffice and Depot, 39, East Smithticld, opposite the St. Katherine’s Docks. In 
Liverpool to Peter Cato, Jun., Water Street, or Messrs. F.G. Thomas & Co., 
Engineers, &c., Neptune Street. In Glasgow to Messrs. M‘Symon & Potter, 
Clyde Place; and to their accredited Agents at all other principal Seaporte of the 
Kingdom. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Co., the Royal West India 
Mail Co., the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., Royal Cape 
Mail Packet Co., Australian Steam Navigation Co., &c., 
continue to use Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s Composition on the bottoms of their mag- 
nificent Iron Fleets in all parts of the world, in preference to all others. 

Several Compositions for Ships’ bottoms having been patented within the last 
few years containing copper (the Patentees being doubtless in ignorance of the injurious 
effects of copper on iron), Messrs. Peacock and Buchan conceive it to be their duty to 
inform the public of the results of their experiments with preparations of copper eom- 
menced upwarde of twenty-seven years ago, and laid aside in 18-47.° 

The British Admiralty are now using Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s 
Composition on many of the Iron Ships of the Royal Navy, and the reports are very 
favourable in comparison with the numerous applications they are patriotically and peri- 
odically trying from other inventors: most of whom use copper as a base. 

The Spanish Admiralty, after repeated trials of copper preparations 
and other pigments, which have proved destructive to the plates and rivets, have decided 
on adopting it exclusively in their Royal Navy, and Transport Servéce, and have entered 
into a contract with Messrs. Peacock and Buchan to supply the royal arsenals of Cadiz and 
Ferrol, to which ports large orders were shipped at the close of the year just ended. 

Competing trials in voyages to the West Indies and Egypt have been made from time to time during the 
last two yearson the bottoms of several Iron Mail Steamers out of Southampton with various new pre- 
parations said to be anti-fouling und anti-galvanic, as well as thin enamelled iron plates—against Pea- 
cock and Buchan’s Composition, and the results have invariably proved favourable to their Number 2 
Composition : the reports from India and Australia on its utility and conservative qualities still continue 
very satisfactory, and ten tons have just been shipped to Bombay by order of the Board for the use of 


the Penitsular and Oriental Company’s magnificent Iron Fleet in the Eastern seas. 
The following letter has also just been received from the Marine Superintendent of the Royal West 
India Mail Cumpany. 
Noual Mail Steam Packet Company, Southampton, 24th Dec. 18638. 
Messrs. PEACOCK AND Bucuan, Southampton. 
Dear Sirs,—In reply to your letter of this date I beg to state that we still continue exclusively to use 
your paint for our ships, which I believe to be the best composition at present in use for Iron Shipg 
ms.—I am, Dear Sirs, yours truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM VINCENT, Supertstendent. 
® See Pamphiet pages 1 and 2 and 92 to 108. 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


Recently Published and Corrected, and sold by the Sole Agent, 
J. D. POTTER, 
31, POULTRY, & 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL. 


&. 
Track Chart of the World, on cloth - - - - 12 
North Atlantic Ocean - - - - - - 2 
Do. Do. 2 sheets - - - - - 56 
South Do. - - - - - - - 2 
Madeiras, Cape de Verds’~ - ° ° - each 3 
South part of Africa - - - - - - 2 
Mozambique Channel - - - - - 2 
Indian Ocean, 3 sheets - - - - - - 6 
Mauritius - . - - - - - ] 
Malabar Coast, 3 sheets (New) - - - - - 10 
Bay of Bengal, Sand Heads - “ - - - 4 
Akyab Harbour and Arracan River - - 26&3 
Coast of Arracan and Moulmein, 2 sheets’ - - - 4 
Rangoon and Bassein River (New) - - - - 8 
Moulmein River and Harbour - - - - 2 
Andaman Islands - - - ° - - 2 
Malacca Straits, 2 sheets (New) - - - - § 
Penang - - - - - - - 2 
Singapore Straits, large scale - - - - 7 
Sunda Straits and Coast Sumatra - - - - 4 
Java Sea and Timor - - - - - - 7 
Banca and Gaspar Straits - - - - 26&3 
Carrimatta Passage - - - - - - 8 
China Sea, 4 sheets (New) - - - - - 1) 
Hong Kong to Pechili (New) = - - - - - § 
Philippine Islands, 3 sheets - - - - - 12 
Hong Kong and River Min - - - 30 & 4 
Do. to Shanghae, 9 sheets, large scale - - 21 
Yangtse Kiang River - - - - - 2 
Australia, general Chart - : - - - 3 
Torres Straits, 3 sheets - - ° - - - 12 
Port Jackson and Sydney - - - - - 4 
English Channel Pilot - - - ° - - § 
Lights for the World 
Tide Tables for the current Years - - - - | 


_ Likewise the following Works. 
Practice of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy (seventh 


edition) by Lieut. Raper, R.N., F.R.S., and F.R.G.S. - 16 
Deviation of the Compass, by the late Capt. Johnson, R.N., 

F.R.S. - - - - - - - 8 
Practical Rules for ascertaining the Deviation of the Compass 0 
Binnacle Compass corrected for Deviation, by A. B. Becher, 

Captain, R.N., F.R.G.S. - - - - - I 
Storm Compass: or, Seaman’s Hurricane Companion - - | 
Mast Head Angles - - - ° - - 2 
Board of ‘Trade Meteorological Papers, parts 2 to 10 
Meteorological Tables, by Simmonds - - : - 2 


DD BDOOCAANOCOAARSCOAMROASVSCOHRSOAHARSORAAARAROIACe 


on of70 0 SS 


Midshipman’s Diary _ - - - - - - & O 
Rules of the Road: or, Laws of Passing Vessels - i 0 
Sailing Directions for the Atlantic Oceans - - - 8 6 
Indian Ocean - - - 56 0 

Landfall of Columbus - - = - 10 6 
Piddington’s Law of Storms’ - - - - -10 6 
Lee’s Letters to a Master Mariner - - - - 6 O 
Lee’s Laws of Shipping and pasncance - - - -10 6 
Merchant Shipping Act - 3 Es - 2 6 
Gordon’s Lunar and Time Tables - - - - 8 O 
Ainslie’sLocal Marine Board Examination - - - 6 0 
Art of Rigging “ : - - - - 1 6 
Art of Sail Making - - - - 2 4G 
Kedge Anchor: or, Young Sailor’s Assistant - - 16 0 
Seaman’s Friend, by Dana - - 5 0 
Anchor Watch: Art of Tending Ship i in a Tideway_ - - 1 0 
Sedgwick’s Law of Storms - - 8 6 
Remarks on Revolving Storms - - - - O 6 
Ditto Golden Hints to Young Mariners - - - 8 O 
Captain Shadwell’s, R.N., C.B., Occultation Tables - - 4 6 
Ditto. Star "Tables - - - - - 2 6 
Ditto Notes on Chronometers - - - 4 6 
Ditto Formule of Nautical cetronamy - - 2 6 
Ditto Lunar Tables - - - 4 6 
Marryatt’s Signals - - - ° - - 12 0 
Board of Trade Signals : - - - 7 0 
Mercantile Navy List - - - - - 10 O 
Board of Trade Wind Charts, incase - - -28 O 
Directions Pacific Ocean, by ‘Capt. Becher, R. N. - - 8 6 
¥ re by Cheyne - : - - 8 6 

by Findlay - - - 60 0 

Memoirs of the ‘North and South Atlantic - - each 14 O 
Sole Manufacturer of Toynbee’s Rule - - - - 25 O 
Field’s Parallel Rule - - - - - 8 O 


Barometers, Sextants, Compasses, and all kinds of Nautical Instru- 
ments Manufactured and Repaired. 
The atove Admiralty Charts can be had of the Sub-Agents at the 
Principal Ports and Custom-houses in the United Kingdom. 
Sub- Agents for the Sale of the Admiralty Charts. 


Buss, T.O., Upper East Smithfield ,R. C. Appleby, Custom House, Hull 
H. Hughes, 59, Fenchurch Street |Reed & Co., High St., Sunderland 


Stanford, Charing Cross Hill & Price, Broad Quay, Bristol 
J. C. Johnstone, Custom House, | Williams, Bute Docks, Cardiff 
Liverpool Stebbing, Canute Rd, Southampton 
Jewitt & Co., South John Street, |Reid & Son, 36, Shore, Leith 
Liverpool M‘Gregor & Co., 38, Clyde Place, 
Walker & Co., South Castle Street,| Glasgow 
Liverpool M‘Gregor & Co., 8, William Street, 
Philip & Son, South Castle Street,! Greenock 
Liverpool Hodges & Smith, 104, Grafton 
R. Thompson, 40, Quayside, New-| Street, Dublin. 
castle-on-Tyne Hugh Cole, Queenstown 
Moore, Belfast C. Plath, successor to D. Filbey, 


F. W. Waller, Hamburgh. Hamburgh. 


ITCHELL’S MARITIME REGISTER, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHIPPING AND COMMERCE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY TRAINS. 


MITCHELL’s MARITIME REGISTER contains a digest of the Ship- 
ping Reports and Commercial Incidents of the week :—viz., Lists of Ships 
Loading, Homeward-bound Ships, Ships Arrived Home, Ships sailed for Dis- 
tant Ports, Ships Arrived Out, Ships Spoken, Casualties, Wrecks, Rates of 
Freight, Law and Police Reports, &c., &c ; together with asummary of Foreign, 
Colonial, and General News, received by Telegraph, up to the hour of publi- 
cation. | 

May be had of any Newsman, or of the Publisher, 54, Gracechurch-street, 
London, who will forward the Paper by post on the receipt of seven postage 
stamps. Price 6d., or by post, 7s. 6d. per quarter. 





HE SHIPPING & MERCANTILE GAZETTE, | 
LONDON DAILY NEWSPAPER—ESTABLISHED 1836. 


(Correspondents and Agents in all parts of the Globe.) 


Contains Early and Exclusive Intelligence of the Movements of all Merchant 
Ships—List of Ships for Freight or Passage and Homeward-bound Ships— 
Complete Dock Directory of the Port of London—Copious and Correct Mar- 
ket Reports, Proceedings in Parliament, Courts of Law, and Public Meetings— 
and the Latest Foreign, Domestic, and Miscellaneous Intelligence, promptly 
upplied from the most authentic sources. 


Published every afternoon, at 54, Gracechurch Street, in time for dispatch 
by the Afternoon Trains from London; and may be had of all newsvenders. 





Second Edition, small 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
THE 


STORM COMPASS, 


OR, 
SEAMANS HURRICANE COMPANION} 
BEING 
A FAMILIAR EXPLANATION 
OF THE 


GREAT PRINCIPLES OF THE HURRICANE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH DIAGRAMS AND EXAMPLES SHOWING 
HOW IT IS TO BE AVOIDED. 
By A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N. F.R.A.S. 


N.B. This favourite little treatise, which has met with general approval, 
has just been published abroad, translated into Spanish. 


J.D. POTTER, 31, POULTRY, AND t1, KING STREET, TOWER HILL. 


Just published, the third and enlurged E-dition, price 5s. 
NAVIGATION 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC OCHAN 


BEING A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS 
PREVAILING THEREIN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


COLLECTED FROM THE MOST APPROVED AUTHORITIES, 
INCLUDING RXTENSIVE EBXTRACTS FROM 
THE NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARTS, 


A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N. F.R.A.S. 
Of the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. 


Author of the Voyage of H.M.8, Chanticleer, the Landfull of Columus, the Storm Compass 
Editor and Author of various Papers in the Nautical Magazine, $e. 


Also, by the same Author, 
The Second Edition. Price 5s. 
NAVIGATION 


OF THE 


INDIAN OCHAN 
CHINA AND AUSTRALIAN SHAS 


CONTAINING A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 


WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS PREVAILING THEREIN, ACCORD- 
ING TO THB MOST EXPERIENCED AUTHORITIES. 


ACCOMPANIED BY CHARTS. 


The second and enlarged Edition, price 5s. 
NAVIGATION 


OF THE 


PACIFIC OCHAN 


OONTAINING A BRIEF ACOOUNT OF THE 


WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS PREVAILING THEREIN, ACCORD- 
ING TO THE MOST EXPERIENCED AUTHORITIES. 


ACCOMPANIED BY CHARTS 


J. D. POTTER, 81, POULTRY, & 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL, 
Sole Agent for the Sale ef Charts and Works Published by 
the Admiralty. 


» 


BSTINATE HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, 
&c., may be effectually cured by taking a few doses of PARRS 
LIFE PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 





Now Ready. 


HREE highly interesting VIEWS of the GROTTO OF NEP- 
TUNE, Sardinia, by the late Commander A. Mixes, R.N. 
With a Poem dedicated to his Memory by his Widow, Sipg.ia ELtI- 
ZABETH MILEs. Price 12s. 
Latest Subscribers. 
Captain Richards, R.N., Hydrographer of the Admiralty 
William Hamilton, Esq., R.N., Paymaster in Chief 
Edward P. Bedwell, Esq., R.N. 
Miss Jackman. 

‘© Mrs. Miles, who has already achieved a distinguished reputation as Miss 
Hatfield, the Cornish Poetess, has here produced a lay of striking beauty and 
pathos. It is admirably got up and illustrated, and sold at a very moderate 
price.”’— Naval and Military Gazette. 

‘¢ Those who have visited this interesting cavern will recognize its beautiful 
and picturesque representation in three elegant Views by the late Commander 
A. Miles, that have just been published by his widow, with a poem dedicated 
to his memory. . . . They form an elegant folio for the drawing-room 
table.””— Nautical Magazine. 

Private notes equally expressive of high approval have been received from 
the following gentlemen :—Admiral W. H. Smyth, F.R.S., &c,; the Astro- 
nomer Royal; Charles Back, Esq.; E.H. Rodd, Esq., and Lieut.-Colonel 
Macdonald. 

It should also be remarked that a poem on a Portrait of the Lrpgrator 
oF Itaxy is contained in the work. 


Naval and other Friends are aati informed that this Work was re- 
cently published by Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen: and should they 
desire to secure Copies they will greatly oblige by an early communication of 
their wishes to Mrs. A. Miles, care of Staff-Commander Burdwood, R.N., 
Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 


Price ls. 6d. The Fourth Edition of 


RULES OF THE ROAD 


OR 
LAWS OF PASSING VESSELS. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


A General View of the Recent Act of Parliament containing the 
Laws of Pilotage and the Mercantile Marine Fund, &c., 
as affecting Merchant Shipping. 


J. D. POTTER, 31, POULTRY, & 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL, 
Sole Agent for the Sale of Charts and Works published by the Admiralty. 


~ 
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UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


-_—— —— —- 


MALBY'’S SCHOOL GLOBES. : 
BRONZE MERIDIANS. : | 





7 - ay : 
et tw = 






3 Stained Wood Prames with Mahogany Pedestal, £10 each. 
Iron Meridi &c., very promi- 86-inch 

‘ Globe Map of the Earth, 

wently divi £31 the F eontaining more than 28 square 


feet on its surface, £7 7s. each. 
18-ineh ditto, £2 2s. 6d. each. 








Per Patr. = 

| 1¢-in. Stained Wood Frames £5 0 0 p 2 £1 5 0 each. 

| 16-in. Mahogany Frames . 6 00 A eee o + e «© 2100 4, | 
2100 : N.B. The 12-inch may be had 

: 13-in. Mahogan e e e 3 0 : \ Lee without tline 

| 9-in. Stained Wood 7 « 2 50 ical ec 

| Q.dm. Mahogany . . . 2100 18in. Mahog. Frames £8 8 0 the pair. 


A single Globe may be had in either mode of mounting at 10s. 6d. above half-price ef the pair of 86-inch ; 
| 






| 19-in. Stained Wood . . 1 


eoo 


8s, the 18-inch; 2s. the 12-inch; and 1s. 64. the 9-inch. 





MALBY'S GLOBES ON PEDESTALS. 
Mahogany. Rosewoed. 








12-inch . .42 50 42 15 0 the pair. 
Qinch . . 1126 1176) 9 ; 
Ginch . . 0180 110 4 
Binch . . 0150 0180 ,, MALBY'S GLOBES IN NEAT MAHOGANY BOXES, 
$-inch * bl 0 8 0 0 9 0 9 8-inch e e e ° e e 63, 0d. the pair. | 
98-inch » « 9 6 0 0 66 ” 2-inch e e© e© @ # @ 6 90 ” 

1¢-inch terrestrial . 2 « « & 0 each. 

l-inch terrestrial o e e 1 6 oy 


QUADRANTS OF ALTITUDE. 








Wl tga oo a eee 41 1 0 | MOLESKIN COVERS, OF ELEGANT PATTERNS, | 
winch SV TL os FOR GLOBES. | 
Bs pen ee as a ae kn sgh SO MS Se teh ace. ee ee ees eee | 
——— Is-inch, fulllength. . . 150 3 | 
NEAT BRASS COMPASS BOXES. Since . 2 2 e © 6 O11 4 7 
Qinch diameter. 2. 5 eos 88.0h 12-inch, full Se ee IES) 
8.inch e eee © «© @ @ @ 4 0 : 
—_————— MALBY’S IMPROVED PLANISPHERES. 
Just Published, Compiled from the Celestial Globes of the Society» 


which at one sitting can be made to exhibit the state 
A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES, | of the heavens at any minute of any day of the year, 


By Professor Dz Monoan, F.R.S.,C.P.S. Price 5s. | on card-board varnished, 18-inch, price 10s.: 
in cloth. Secoed Edition. 9Q-=-inch, on card-board varnished 3s. fd. 


MALEBY'S TELESCOPIC COMPANION, or CELESTIAL GLOBSE-ATLAS. 

In 21 gheets, 22 by 16 inches, neatly bound, £1 5 0; with the figures of the 
Constellations coloured, £2 0 0. 

This important Atlas, in addition to the Stars, contains the Nebule of W. Herschel, Sir 

<. Hersche!, Magsicr, and Dunlop. 


WN. B. Old Globes may he re-covered with these new Mavs. and brass-work cleaned, and thereby rensleren equal 


to new, a. the price of 34 guineas forthe 18-inch, £1 15s. the 19-incn, ana 27s. 6d. the 9in-> 





: 





OLENSO’S ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA.—Each Cadet in 

the Royal Navy is required by the Regulations of the Admiralty 

to have a copy of these books on his entry into the Navy.—See Navy 
List, April, p. 292. 


List of the various Editions of the above Works. 


Arithmetic for Schools, 12mo, 4s. 6d. Key, 6s. 
Text Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. 1s. 9d. or with AN- 
SWERS, 2s. 3d. or in Five Parts :— 


1. Text-Book, 6d. 4, Examples, Parr III. Fractions, 
2. Examples, Parr 1. Simple Arith- Decimals, &c., 4d. 
metic, 4d. 5. ANSwWERs to the Examples, with 
3. Examples, Part II. Compound Solutions of the more difficult 
Arithmetic, 4d. Questions, 1s. 


Elements of Algebra, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Elements of Algebra, Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Key, 5s. 
Honter’s Questions on CoLenso’s Algebra, Part I. 2s. 6d. 
Elements of Algebra, Part II. 12mo. 6s. Key, 5s. 
Elements of Algebra, 18mo. 1s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Examples in Algebra, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 





Third Edition, in post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. By Joun M‘NEILL 

Boyp, late Captain H.M.S. “ Ajax,” R.N. Dedicated by special 

permission to the Lords ot’ the Admiralty. -With 240 Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, and 11 coloured Plates. 


*,* Every Cadet in the Royal Navy is required by the Regulations of the 
Admiralty to have a copy of this work on his entering into the Navy. 


London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE 


LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS 


ON HIS FIRST VOYAGE TO AMERICA 


WITH A TRANSLATION OF 
THE BARON BONNEFOUX’S 


HISTORY OF HIS PREVIOUS LIFE 


AL80 
A CHART SHOWING HIS TRACK FROM THE LANDFALL TO OUBA 
AND 
AN OUTLINE OF HIS SUBSEQUENT VOYAGES 


A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N. F.R.A.S. 


Of the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. 
AUTHOR OF THE VOYAGE OF H A4.8. CHANTICLEER, BIC. ETC. 


J. D. POTTER, 
31, POULTRY, AND 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL 


PEACOCK AND BUCHAN’S IMPROVED COMPOSITIONS, 


For Ships’ Bottoms, Topsides, ’tweendecks, Bulwarks, Boats, 
Spars, Cabins, &c., also for House Purposes on Shore. 


For protecting copper or yellow metal sheathing from waste or wear and keeping 
the same tree from barnacles, weed, &c., the Number One (light green) is 
admirably adapted, making the sheathing last three times as long by giving an 
annual coat, and returning a better per centage of metal than if left to ordinary 
wear without coating. 

The Number Two Composition (pink) is prepared exclusively for the bot- 
toms of Iron Ships, protecting the plates and rivets from corrosion or galvanic action, 
and from ordinary fouling; also giving additional speed, as shortly after immersion the 
surface becomes slimy like the back of a fish. 

The Number Three Composition is prepared in a variety of colours, for 
Ships’ topsides, ’tweendecks, cabins, boats, spars, &c., and is, like the other numbers 
quoted above, mized ready for immediate use without requiring oil, turps, or dryers ; it 
stands better than ordinary paint, without blistering —washes well—dries quickly without 
unpleasant smell—and one coat of it is equal to é:co of the latter, thus saving labour and 
time: it keeps well in any climate being put up in hermetically sealed cans from 7 lbs. 
upwards, and does not deteriorate by keeping: it has been sent two voyages round the 
world and found upon examination to be perfectly good and fit for immediate use, and 
after being ten years in canister! upon being opened proved equally good, requiring no 
thinnings for working, and drying quickly with a beautiful gloss: it is equally efficient 
for the most delicate house purposes either inside or out, enabling every man to be his 
own painter in any part of the world. 

The Number Four Composition (copper coloar) is prepared for single bot- 
tomed vessels, ship’a bends, the bottoms of lighters, barges, droghers, and boats; pro- 
tecting them from worm and fouling; also for preserving railway sleepers, telegraph 
posts, gate posts, &c. 

Apply to the Manufacturers direct, Southampton or at their London 
Office and Depot, 39, East Smithfield, opposite the St. Katherine’s Docks. In 
Liverpool to Peter Cato, Jun., Water Street, or Messrs. F. G. Thomas & Co., 
Engineers, &c., Neptune Street. In Glasgow to Messrs. M‘Symon & Potter, 
Sa Place; and to their accredited Agents at all other principal Seaports of the 

ngdom. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Co., the Royal West India 
Mail Co., the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., Royal Cape 
Mail Packet Co., Australian Steam Navigation Co., &o., 
continue to use Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s Composition on the bottoms of their mag- 
nificent Iron Fleets in all parts of the world, in preference to all others. 

Several Compositions for Ships’ bottoms having been patented within the last 
few years containing copper (the Patentees being doubtless in ignorance of the injurious 
effects of copper on iron), Messrs. Peacock and Buchan conceive it to be their duty to 
inform the public of the results of their experiments with preparations of copper com- 
menced upwards of ttosnty-seven years ago, and laid aside in 1847.¢ 

The British Admiralty are now using Messrs. Peacock and Buchan’s 
Composition on many of the Iron Ships of the Royal Navy, and the reports are very 
favourable in comparison with the numerous applications they are patriotically and peri- 
odically trying from other inventors: most of whom use copper as a base. 

The Spanish Admiralty, after repeated trials of copper preparations 
and other pigments, which have proved destructive to the plates and rivets, have decided 
on adopting it exclusively in their Royal Nuvy, and Transport Service, and have entered 
into a contract with Messrs. Peacock and Buchan to supply the royal arsenals of Cadiz and 
Ferrol, to which ports large orders were shipped at the close of the year just ended. 

Competing trials in voyages to the West Indies and Fy pt have been made from time to time during the 
last two yearson the bottoms of several Iron Mail Steamers out of Southampton with various new pre- 
parations said to be anti-fouling and anti-galvanic, as well as thin enamelled iron plates—against Pea- 
cock and Buchan’s Composition, and the results have invariably proved favourable to their Number 2 
Composition: the reports from India and Australia on its utility and conservative qualities still continue 
very satisfactory, and ten tons have just been shipped to Bombay by order of the Board for the use of 


the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s magnificent Iron Fleet in the Eastern seas. 
The following letter has also just been received from the Marine Supermtendent of the Royal West 
India Mail Company. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, Southampton, 24th Dec. 1863. 
Messrs. PEACOCK AND BucHaNn, Southampton. 
Dear Sirs,—In reply to your letter of this date I beg to state that we still continue exclusively to use 
our paint for our ships, which I believe to be the best composition at present in use for Iron Ships 
(Signed) WILLIAM VINCENT, Superintendent. 
® See Pamphiet pages 1 and 2 and 92 to 103. 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


Recently Published and Corrected, and sold by the Sole Agext, 


J. D. POTTER, 
31, POULTRY, & 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL. 
&. 
Track Chart of the World, on ou - « ° - 12 
North Atlantic Ocean - * ° - + 2 
Do. Do. 2 sheets - - ° ° - 6 
South Do. - ° - - - - 2 
Madeiras, Cape de Verds - - - - each 3 
South part of Africa - - - - - - 2 
Mozambique Channel - - - - - 2 
Indian Ocean, 3 sheets - - - - - - 6 
Mauritius - e 2 2 ~ | 
Malabar Coast, 3 sheets (New) - - - - -10 
Bay of Bengal, Sand Heads - = ° - - 4 
Akyab Harbour and Arracan River - - 26&3 
Coast of Arracan and Moulmein, 2 sheets - ° - 4 
Rangoon and Bassein River (New) - - - - 8 
Moulmein River and Harbour - - - - 2 
Andaman Islands - - - - 2 
Malacca es 2 sheets 1 (New), - - : - § 
Penang ° ° - - 2 
Singapore Straits, large scale - - - - 7 
Sunda Straits and Coast Sumatra - - - - 4 
Java Sea and Timor - - - ° - - 7 
Banca and Gaspar Straits - - - - 26& 3 
Carrimatta Passage - ° ° - - - 8 
China Sea, 4 sheets (New) - - - - - Il 
Hong Kong to Pechili(New) - - - - - 6 
Philippine Islands, 3 sheets - - - - - 12 
Hong Kong and River Min - ° - 30 & 4 
Do. to Shanghae, 9 sheets, large scale ° - 21 
Yangtse Kiang River - - - 2 = 2 
Australia, general Chart - - - - - 3 
Torres Straits, 3 sheets - ° = - - - 12 
Port Jackson and Sydney - ° - - - 4 
English Channel Pilot - - - ° - - § 
Lights for the World 
Tide Tables for the current Years - - - - 1 
Likewise the following Works. 
Practice of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy (seventh 
edition) by Lieut. Raper, R.N., F.R.S., and F.R.G.S. - 16 
Deviation of the Compe by the late Capt. Jenison, R.N., 
F.R.S. - - 8 
Practical Rules for azeeriathing the Deviation of the Gompass 0 
Binnacle Compass corrected for Deviation, by A. B. Recher, 
Captain, R.N., F.R.G.S. - ° - - 1 
Storm Compass: or, Seaman’s Hurricane  Compenion - - | 
Mast Head Angles ° - = 2 
Board of Trade Meteorological Pagers parts 2 to 10 
Meteorological Tables, by Simmonds - ° - 2 
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Midshipman’s Diary - - - & O 
Rules of the Road: or, Laws of ‘Passing Vessels - - | O 
Sailing Directions for the Atlantic Oceans - - - 8 6 
Indian Ocean 2 - - 5 0 

Landfall of Columbus e . - - 10 6 
Piddington’s Law of Storms - - . - -10 6 
Lee’s Letters to a Master Mariner - ° ° - 6 0 
Lee’s Laws of Shipping and Insurance - - - -10 6 
Merchant Shipping Act - - - - 2 6 
Gordon’s Lunar and Time Tables - ° - - 8 0 
Ainslie’sLocal Marine Board Examination - - - 6 0 
Art of Rigging - : - ° . - 1 6 
Art of Sail Making - - - - 2 6 
Kedge Anchor: or, Young SaMor’s Amiaane - - 16 0 
Seaman’s Friend, by Dana - - 56 0 
Anchor Watch: Art of Tending Ship i in 8 Tideway - - 1 0 
Sedgwick’s Law of Storms - - 8 6 
Remarks on Revolving Storms - - - - 0 6 
Ditto Golden Hints to Young Mariners - - - 8 O 
Captain Shadwell’s, R.N., C.B., Occultation Tables - - 4 6 
' Ditto. Star Tables- ° - - - - 2 6 
Ditto Notes on Chronometers - = - 4 6 
Ditto _ Formule of Nautical astronomy - - 2 6G 
Ditto Lunar Tables - - - 4 6 
Marryatt’s Signals - > * ° - - 12 0 
Board of Trade Signals - 2 ; - -« 7 O 
Mercantile Navy List ° ° - : - 10 O 
Board of Trade Wind Charts, incase - - -28 O 
Directions Pacific Ocean, by ‘Capt. Becher, RN. - - 38 6 
i + by Cheyne - ° - - 8 6 

by Findlay - : - 60 0 

Memoirs of the ‘North and South Atlantic - each 14 O 
Sole Manufacturer of Peyabees aa : : - -25 0 
Field’s Parallel Rule = 2 - 8 O 


Barometers, Sextants, Compasses, and all kinds of Nautical Instru- 
ments Manufactured and Repaired. 


The above Admiralty Charts can be had of the Sub-Agents at the 
Principal Ports and Custom-houses in the United Kingdom. 


Sub-Agents for the Sale of the Admiralty Charts. 


Buss, T.O., Upper East Smithfield ,R.C. Appleby, Custom House, Hull 
H. Hughes, 59, Fenchurch Street |Reed & Co., High St., Sunderland 


Stanford, Charing Cross Hill & Price, Broad Quay, Bristol 
J. C. Johnstone, Custom House, | Williams, Bute Docks, Cardiff 

Liverpool Stebbing, Canute Rd, Southampton. 
Jewitt & Co., South John Street, | Reid & Son, 36, Shore, Leith | 

Liverpool M‘Gregor & Co., 38, Clyde Place, 
Walker & Co., South Castle Street,| Glasgow 

Liverpool M' Gregor & Co., 8, William Street, 
Philip & Son, South Castle Street,| Greenock 

Liverpool Hodges & Smith, 104, Grafton 
R. Thompson, 40, Quayside, New-| Street, Dublin 

castle-on-Tyne Hugh Cole, Queenstown 
Moore, Belfast C. Plath, successor to D. Filbey, 


¥. W. Waller, Hamburgh. Wamburgh. 


ITCHELL’S MARITIME REGISTER, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHIPPING AND COMMERCE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY TRAINS. 


MITCHELL’s MARITIME REGISTER contains a digest of the Ship- 
ing Reports and Commercial Incidents of the week :—viz., Lists of Ships 
Loading. Homeward-bound Ships, Ships Arrived Home, Ships sailed for Dis- 
tant Ports, Ships Arrived Out, Ships Spoken, Casualties, Wrecks, Rates of 
Freight, Law and Police Reports, &c., &c ; together with asummary of Foreign, 
Colonial, and General News, received by Telegraph, up to the hour of publi- 
cation. 
May be had of any Newsman, or of the Publisher, 54, Gracechurch-street, 
London, who will forward the Paper by post on the receipt of seven postage 
stamps. Price 6d., or by post, 7s. 6d. per quarter. 





HE SHIPPING & MERCANTILE GAZETTE, 
LONDON DAILY NEWSPAPER—ESTABLISHED 1836. 


(Correspondents and Agents in all parts of the Globe.) 


Contains Early and Exclusive Intelligence of the Movements of all Merchant 
Ships—List of Ships for Freight or Passage and Homeward-bound Shi 
Complete Dock Directory of the Port of London—Copious and Correct Mar 
ket Reports, Proceedings in Parliament, Courts of Law, and Public Meetings— 
and the Latest Foreign, Domestic, and Miscellaneous Intelligence, promptly 

upplied from the most authentic sources. 


Published every afternoon, at 564, Gracechurch Street, in time for dispatch 
by the Afternoon Trains from London; and may be had of all newsvenders. 





Second Edition, small 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
THE 


STORM COMPASS, 


OR, 
SEAMAN'S HURRICANE COMPANION} 
BEING 
A FAMILIAR EXPLANATION 
OF THE 
GREAT PRINCIPLES OF THE HURRICANE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH DIAGRAMS AND EXAMPLES SHOWING 
HOW IT IS TO BE AVOIDED. 


By A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N. F.R.A.S. 


N.B. This favourite little treatise, which has met with general approval, 
has just been published abroad, translated into Spanish. 


J.D. POTTER, 31, POULTRY, AND 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL. 


Just published, the third and enlarged Edition, price 5e. 
NAVIGATION 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC OCHAN 


BEING A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS 
PREVAILING THEREIN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


COLLECTED FROM THE MOST APPROVED AUTHORITIES, 
INCLUDING EXTENSIVE EXTRACTS FROM 
THE NAUTICAL MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARTS, 


A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N. F.R.A.S. 
' Of the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. 
Author of the Voyage of H.M.8. Chanticleer, the Landfall of Columus,§ the Storm Compass 
Editor and Author of various Papers in the Nautical Magazine, §c. 


Also, by the same Author, 


The Second Edition. Price 5s. 
NAVIGATION 


OY THE 


INDIAN OCKAN 
CHINA AND AUSTRALIAN SEAS 


CONTAINING A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 


WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS PREVAILING THEREIN, ACCORD- 
ING TO THE MOST EXPERIENCED AUTHORITIES. 


ACCOMPANIED BY OCHARTS. 


The second and enlarged Edition, price 5s. 
NAVIGATION 


OY THE 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


OONTAINING A BRIEF ACOOUNT OF THE 


WINDS, WEATHER, AND CURRENTS PREVAILING THEREIN, ACCORD- 
ING TO THE MOST EXPERIENCED AUTHORITIES. 


ACCOMPANIED BY CHARTS 


J. D. POTTER, 3], POULTRY, & 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL, 


Sole Agent for the Sale of Charts and Works Published by 
the Admiralty. 


BSTINATE HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, 
&c., may be effectually cured by taking a few doses of PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS. May be had of any Chemist. 





Now Ready. 


HREE highly interesting VIEWS of the GROTTO OF NEP- 

. TUNE, Sardinia, by the late Commander A. Mixzs, R.N. 
With a Poem dedicated to his Memory by his Widow, Srsetia ELI- 
ZABETH MILEs. Price 12s. 


Latest Subscribers. 


Captain Richards, R.N., Hydrographer of the Admiralty 
William Hamilton, Esq., R.N., Paymaster in Chief 

_ Edward P. Bedwell, Esq., R.N. 
Miss Jackman. 


_ “ Mrs. Miles, who has already achieved a distinguished reputation as Miss 
Hatfield, the Cornish Poetess, has here produced a lay of striking beauty and 
pathos. It is admirably got up and illustrated, and sold at a very moderate 
price.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 

‘¢ Those who have visited this interesting cavern will recognize its beautiful 
and picturesque representation in three elegant Views by the late Commander 
A. Miles, that have just been published by his widow, with a poem dedicated 
to his memory. . . . They form an elegant folio for the drawing-room 
table.””— Nautical Magazine. 

Private notes equally expressive of high approval have been received from 
the following gentlemen :—Admiral W. H. Smyth, F.R.S., &c,; the Astro- 
nomer Royal; Charles Back, Esq.; E.H. Rodd, Esq., and Lieut.-Colonel 
Macdonald. 


It should also be remarked that a poem on a Portrait of-the LrpzRator 
oF ItTALy is contained in the work. 


Naval and other Friends are respectfully informed that this Work was re- 
cently published by Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen: and should they 
desire to secure Copies they will greatly oblige by an early communication of 
their wishes to Mrs. A. Miles, care of Staff-Commander Burdwood, R.N., 
Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 





Price ls. 6d. The Fourth Edition of 


RULES OF THE ROAD 


OB 
LAWS OF PASSING VESSELS. 


TO WHICH I8 ADDED 


A General View of the Recent Act of Parliament containing the 
Laws of Pilotage and the Mercantile Marine Fund, &c., 
as affecting Merchant Shipping. 


J. D. POTTER, $1, POULTRY, & 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL, 
Sole Agent for the Sale of Charts and Works published by the Admiralty. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
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MALBY'S SCHOOL GLOBES. | 
BRONZE MERIDIANS. ney | 


86-INOCH GLOBES. 
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Stout Stained Wood Brames with Mahogany Pedestal, £10 each, 
Iron 


Meridian, &c., very promi- 86-ineh Globe Ma 
: p of the Earth, 
mently div £31 the pair containing more than 28 square 
feet on its surface, £7 78. each. 
18-inch ditto, £3 23. 6d. each. 


18 @ 12 INCH GLOBES. 


iets, 





SLATE GLOBES. 
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Per 
18-im. Stained Wood Frames £5 
18-in. Mahogany Frames 


ir 
12-inch. e e e £1 5 0 eecit., 
18-inch, * © 6 2100 9 
13-in. Stained Wood . N.B. The 12-inch may be had 
outline. 


6 
31 x 
13-4in. Mahogan $s 3 ‘ te 
Qin. Staincl Wood ° | 8 withior without the 
| 
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Q-In. Mahogany . . 210 0 16-tn, Mahog. Frames £8 8 0 the pair. 


A le Globe may be had in either mode of mounting at 10s. 6d. above half-price of the of 36-inch ; 
one 7 3s, the 18-inch; 2s. the 13-inch; and 1s. 64. the 9-Inch. = 





MALBY'S GLOBES ON PEDESTALS. 
Mahogany. Roeewoed. 





If-inch’. .£2 50 £2 15 0 the pair. 

G-inch . . 1 12 6 1176 , as 
@inch « . 0180 110 4, 3 : 
Sinch . - 0150 0180 ,, MALBY'S GLOBES IN NEAT MAHOGANY BOXES. | 
Sinch . . 0 80 0 90 9 S-inch . . « «© ° 8s. Od. the pair. 
Z-inch . « 0 60 0 66 ” Q-inch . « e« \ 





ou 6 0 
l¢-ineh terrestrial eo ee © © 8 O each. 
QUADRANTS OF ALTITUDE. l-inch terrestrial . «© « 16 » 





be tara Da? hee, oe yee < ; ; MOLESKIN COVERS, OF ELEGANT PATTERNS, ' 
rane “ef e@ © © © @ © 0 38 6 FOR GLOBES. | 
dine ee © e®© ee # © @ @ 0 3 0 86-inch po Soe. Se £46 4 Othe 
Se lnch oa wee ee ee eee. ORS cae ee 
—— Ie-inch, fulllength. . . 1 59 ! 
T BRASS COMPA ES. inch . « 2 «© © « O110 
alee gieciuaas 12-inch, full length 7 e e@ 0150 = 


Binch diameter . . «© »© «© « e 38. 0d. 
8-inch . oe «© © © © «© « & O 





MALBY'S IMPROVED PLANISPHERES. ' 


Just Published, Compiled from the Se cue - on poner 

which at one sitting can eto exhibit the state 

A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES, | of the heavens at any minute of any day of the year, 

By Professor Dz Monoan, F.R.S.,C.P.8. Price 5s. | on cari-board varnished, L@-imch, price 10s.: 
incloth. Scc-ed Edition. 9-inch, on card-board varnished 3s. 6d. 





MALBY'S TRLESCOPIC COMPANION, or CELESTIAL GLOBE-ATLAS. | 
In 21 sheets, 22 by 16 inches, neatly bound, £1 5 0; with the figures of the, 

Constellations coloured, £2 0 0. 

This important Atlas, in addition to the Stars, contains the Nebule of W. Herschel, Sir 

e. Herschel, Messicr, and Dunlop. ; 


N. B. Old Globes may he re-covered with these new Maps: and brase-work cleaned, and.thereby rendered eqaal 
to new, a. the price of 34 guineas for the 18-inch, 41 15s. the 13-inch, ana 37s, 6d. the 9-is-” | 
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DIRECTIONS FOR NAVIGATING 


THE 

ATLANTIC AND INDIAN OCEANS, 
CHINA AND AUSTRALIAN SHAS, 

With a brief Account of the Winds and Currents prevailing therein 


throughout the year. 
BY A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N., F.R.AS. 





Just Published. 


LIGHTS IN LYRICS 


A Glance at the Channel Lights as Piloting Marks on a Run from 
Scilly to the Nore. 


With Notes Explanatory and Descriptive, Chart, Plate, and 


Woodcuts. 
London :—J. D. POTTER, (Agent for the Sale of Admiralty Charts,) 31, POULTRY, 
and 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL, 


THE 


LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS 


ON HIS FIRST VOYAGE TO AMERICA 


WITH A TRANSLATION OF 
THE BARON BONNEFOUX’S 


HISTORY OF HIS PREVIOUS LIFE 


ALSO 
A CHART SHOWING HIS TRACK FROM THE LANDFALL TO CUBA 
AND 
AX OUTLINE OF HIS SUBSEQUENT VOYAGES 


A. B. BECHER, CAPTAIN, R.N. F.R.A.S. 
Of the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty. 
AUTHOR OF THB VOYAGE OF H M.8. CHANTICLEBR, BTC. ETC. 
J. D. POTTER, 
31, POULTRY, AND 11, KING STREET, TOWER HILL 


THE WRECK REGISTER AND CLIART OF THE BRITISH ISLES FOR 1862. 
[From the London Daily Times, 7th October, 1863.] | 


Just at the season when the equinoctial gales. 
remind us of the power of the elements,an Annual 
Report enables the public to judge of the extent to 
which this power has been deprived of its terrors 
_ by the science and energy of man. The tempests 
which sweep over these isles are seldom felt 
severely on shore; but to a large portion of onr 
countrymen, whose business iy on the deep, they 
are visitations of awful import. It is seldom that 
a fresh gale is not followed by a paragraph or two 
in our columns announcing a wreck more or less 
fatal at some point of our coasts; and the loss of 
life by these disasters is very scrious indeed. 
When we remind the reader that the shores of the 
British islands represent a coast line of some 5,000 
miles in extent, and that there were afloat in our 
waters last year as many as a quarter of a million 
of ships and a million and a half of men, it will 
be at once seen over how vast an area desolation 
may range. Perhaps, indeed, the actual casual- 
ties of a year, when measured against the variety 
and multiplication of risks, may not seem very 
numerous, but the losses are really heavy, and be- 
come all the more afflicting when it is remem- 
bered that tney are ina great degree preventible. 
In the year 1362 five disasters, upon an average, 
occurred in British waters every day, the total 
number of such wrecks or accidents being 1,827. 
In these disasters nearly 5,000 lives were jeopar- 
dlized, and 690 were actually lost. Nor is_ this 
tale of deaths an unusually heavy one. It is rather 
light than otherwise, for the average of the last 
eleven ycars gives an annual loss of nearly 800 lives, 
Yet the deaths from shipwreck, it appears, taking 
the year round, were upwards of 12 4 week, and 
little short of two a day. As to property, the cal- 
culations vary, but the anual sacrifice would pro- 
bably not be overrated at a million sterling. Per- 
haps the distribution of these disasters makes us 
think less of them. If a fine ship with 700 souls 
and 1,009,000/. in specie on board went down 
every year, we should regard the calamity as into- 
Jerable, and strain every nerve to prevent its 
recurrence. Some such effort is exactly what our 
present remarks are designed to recommend. 

We shall be asked how we are to prevent sucha 
Joss of life and property; and we answer, in the 
first place, that we must send our vessels to sea 
better manned and better found. There lies the 
real remedy. Iu this, as in all other cases, preven- 
tion can do far more than cure. We shall pre- 
sently indicate the measures by which the seve- 
rity of these calamities, when they do occur, may 
be mitigated; butit would be far better to pre- 
vent them to the utmost of our power from occur- 
ring atall. There is no disguising the fact, that 
ships are systematically sent to sea, especially in 
the colliery trade, so defectively equipped and 
manned, that the safety of the voyage is little 
more than a question of luck. It is not in the 
most dangerous seas that wrecks are most fre- 
quent, but in the seas most frequented by colliers. 
‘The “Wreck Chart” is a map of the British 
coasts, on which the site of every casualty is 
marked by a black dot. Between Newcastle and 
the Thames, and especially opposite Yarmouth, 
these dots are so thick that the sheet seems black 
with them. They almost reach from the coast of 
Norfolk to the coast of Holland. Out of the 


1,827 wrecks of 1862, upwards of 700 were wrecks 
of colliers, and one of these vessels, we are told, 
was 99 years old! A reform of this trade would 
do more for the “ preservation of life from ship- 
wreck” than all that the science and charity of 
man could ever help to accomplish. 

Nevertheless, though we put the case thus 
lainly, and though we believe that recklessness 
ies at the bottom of more than half of these de- 

plorable disasters, we cannot overlook the terrible 
power which the elements occasionally assert. 
Storms and tempests will sometimes try human 
skill and courage to the utmost ; and it is at these 
critical periods that aid can be given to the en- 
dangered mariner. Life-boats are literally beats 
that save lives, and save them, too, under the 
most desperate circumstances. 327 lives saved by 
them were exactly those which, except for the 
life-boats, must inevitably have been lost. Every 
one of these persons was snatched from the jaws of 
death. Ina great number of cases the rescue of 
a shipwrecked crew is a com aratively easy matter. 
The sea may be perfectly smooth, it may be broad 
daylight, the ship’s own boats may be available, 
and many vessels may be near at hand to lend 
assistance. This accounts for the fact that most 
of the lives saved are saved by such agencies ; 
but whenever a life-boat puts out, the emergency 
is desperate: the wrecked crew have no other 
chance. Except for these boats their doom would 
be death; and to the services of these vessels 
during the past year we owe it that fewer than 
700 lives were lost, instead of more than 1,000. 
We fear that it would be unsafe to build very 
confidently on the apparent evidence that these 
disasters are diminishing in fatality or that the 
loss of life grows less. Inso far as shipwrecks are 
the result of tempests, their frequency would de- 
pend on causes not easily measured—the storms, 
like epidemics, may suddenly produce terrible 
casualties after long intervals of rest. During 
the last year or two gales have occurred in rapid 
succession and with unusual foice, so that we are 
not surprised to find that though the lives lost in 
1862 are below the average, the number of wrecks 
is above it. But may we congratulate ourselves 
on the efficiency of our machinery for saving life, 
and assume that the losses, iit this respect at any 
rate, are declining? We hope so; and. indced, we 
are obviously justified in concluding that in pro- 
rtion to the number and completeness of our 
ife-boat establishments lives must be saved from 
shipwreck. Still, these calculations, like those of 
railway accidents, are liable to derangement from 
disasters fortuitously heavy. A wreck, for 
instance, like that of the Royal Charter, though 
counting for only a single accident in the 
* Register,” might double the tale of deaths for 
the year. In any case, however, our course is 
clear before us. We can see our duty without 
any difficulty. We must look to improvements in 
the practice of navigation for more than one half 
of the results which we desire to secure, while for 
the rest—for the succour and rescue of those help- 
less crews who do not owe their peril to any de- 
fault of man—we cannot do better than support 
and encourge those life-boat establishments wi.h 
which our coasts have been so benevolently pro- 
vided, 
(Over 
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Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patroness—Hea Most Gracrovs Maszsry THe QUEEN. 
- President—AnwiraL His Grace tae Duxe or Norrnumser.ann, K.G., F.RS. 


Chairman—TuHomas Barnio, Esg., M.P.,F.RS., VP. 


Tre Comurrrez of Manacrmroer have to state that, since the beginning 


APPEAL. 





Deputy Chairman—Txomas Cuapmay, Eaq., F.RS., V.P. 


of the year 1861, the RoraLt Natrona 


Lrre-poat Insrrrution has expended 29,0001. on various Life-boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, 


and Ireland. During the same 
the following Wrecked Vessels :— 


Flat Cymraes, of Beaumaris....... 
Schooner William, of Morecambe. . 
Smack Gipsy, of Newry .......... 
Schooner Margaret Anne, of Preston 
Brig New , of Whitehaven... 
RKehooner William, of Li Sus 
Lugger Nimrod, of Castletown .... 
Brig Providence, of Shields ....... 
Brig Mayflower, of Newcastle ..... 
Schooner Village Haid, of Fleetwood 
Brig lovely Nelly, of Seaham...... 
Brigantine Nugget, of Bideford .... 
Schooner Prospect, of Berwick. .... 
Sloop Thomas and Jane, of 8t. Ives 
Fishing-boat of Whitburn eseeeege 
Brig Arethusa, of Blyth ........0+ 
Schooner Dewt Wyn, of Portmadoc 

Barque Guyana, of Glasgow ...-.. 
' Brig Roman Hmpress, of Shields .. 
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10 


1861. 


Brig San Sptridione, of Galaxide .. 
Schooner Voador du Vouga, of Viana 
French Brig La Jeune Marie Thérese 


Barque Perseverance, of Scarborough 5 


Schooner Klizabeth, of Bridgewater 
Ship Danube, of Belfast ........0. 
Schooner Hortensia, of Han 


viega—Saved vessel and crew ... 
Schooner Hurrell, of Penzance— 
Saved vessel and crew ....e.0se 
Barque Frederick, of London...... 
Brig Anne, of Plymouth—Saved 
vessel and crew Crees sesetoeses 
Schooner Betsey, of Peterhead— 
Saved vessel and creW...scccece 
Barge Peace, of London... ....cece 


1 
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Lugger Saucy Lass, of Lowestoft.. 1 
10 


Smack Adventure, of Harwich..... 
Pilot cutter Whim, of Lowestoft... 


period the Life-boats of the Institution have been instrumental in reecuing the Crews of 


1 
7 


Barque Undaunted, of Aberdeen .. 11 


Wrecked boat on Blackwater Bank, 

on the Irish Coart .......ccce0. 
Schooner Skylark, of Folkestone... 
Brig Lively, of Clay, Norfolk ...... 
Barque Robert Watson, of Sunderland 
Sch. Auchincruive, of Grangemouth 
Schooner Friends, of Lynn........ 
Schooner Eliza Anne, of Dublin ... 
Brig Content, of Sunderland....... 
Smack Ellen Owens, of Cardigan... 
Schooner Fly, of Whitby—Saved 

vessel and cTeW.....ccccccces 
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Schooner Epimachus, of ‘Amsterdam 


28 


7] 


Number of lives saved by shore-boats and other means, for which the Institution has granted rewards in 1861 .. 136 


Total ..se.cees 424 
Li 


Brig Sisters, of Whitby.........0. 
Brie cntine Matilda, of tockbolcn.. 


Brig Jane, of North Shields....... 
Schooner Liberty, of Dublin....... 
Schooner Sylphiden, of Nakskov— 

Saved vessel and crew.......006 


Brig Minerva, of Workington ..... 
Schooner Elizabeth and Hannah 


of 


Newburgm ......cccccccccccscs 
Brig Trial, of Poole eesecoccesense 
Barqne Cedarine, of Bermuda 
Smack Frodsham, of Liverpool.... 
Sloop William, of Liverpool ...... 
Sloop Elizabeth, of Teignmouth 
Barque Crus Y., of Oporto........ 
Barque Druid, of Sunderland ..... 
Smack Merrion Lass, of Aberyst- 

wyth—Saved vessel and crew ... 
Schooner Rook, of Liverpool ...... 
Fishing-boats of Whitburn. @aeceses 

Rochester 


Rarge Henry Everest, of 7 
Smack St. Patrick, of Bangor ..... 


Number of lives saved by shore-boats and other means, for which the Institution has granted rewards during 
1862 and first nine months of 1863.....ccsccccsescccccsccecccceces eese Sass Wide eOibis 6.6.0 Ora oN 6 G06 BENE bere 
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1862 and 1863—to sth Oct. 


Ship Annie Z. Hooper, of Baltimere 
SI Lajtus, of Peds - 
0 TOW wcccceccs 
Schooner Ellen, ved 
vessel and crew e@eeseseseseeoveeee 
Smack Mary Elizabeth, of Padstow 
Smack John, of Teignmouth ...... 
Schooner Osprey, of Fraser oe 
Schooner James Davell, of New- 
castle—Saved vessel and crew .. 
Schooner Champion, of Liverpool. . 


Galltiot Aremana, of Jaffa— Assisted 


to save vessel and crew ........ 


1 


o_ 
a ob anew AGO 


Ship James Browne, of Philadelpbia -- 
— Assisted to save vessel and crew 18 


Smack Countess of Lisburne, of 
Aberystwyth... .ccscccccccvces 
Barque Royal Rose, of Whitby.... 
Barque Brasil, of Liv L weeeee 
Schooner Little Aggie, of Berwick... 
Schooner Sisters, of Wick .....0 
ue ; verpool.,..... 
Schooner Emily, of London—Saved 


Summary or Lives Savep:— 


Schooner Betsey, of Brixham...... 
Brig Regalia, of Whitby ......... 
Brig Levant, of Bristol ........... 
Smack Britannia, of Ramagate.... 
Ketch Neuha, of Berwick....... 


4 


-. 3 
Barque Bonnie Dundee, of Dundee. 13 


Smack Elizabeth, of North Berwick 
Schooner Kezia, of Sunderland .... 
Schooner Mary Anne, of New Quay 
Schooner Pandema, of Plymouth .. 
Brig Florence Nightingale, of London 
Schooner Vulcsse of liyine: Hoga 
ooner Vulcan, 0 gis 
Schooner Viptlent, of Kirkcaldy 
ooner lant, of Kir iss 
ue Dain of St. John’s ..... 
Ship Confict, of Plymouth........ 
Barque Wm, Bromham, of Glo’ster. 
Schooner Cestrian, of Chester..... 


‘Barque St. Lawrence, of Liverpool. 


_——Saved vessel and .........00. 

Schooner Sir Colin Campbell, of 
Whitby—Saved vessel and crew 

Schooner Arton, of Workington ... 
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- 518 


“ 449 


Total wis sisle'e als 967 


VBL o 2 oo 4 | 1862 and 1863, to 8th Oct.. ... 967 } Total ee eo 0 1,391 


For these joint numerous services in 
Ing to 3,0601. in addition to 66 Silver Medals. 
The number of lives saved by the Life-boats of the Soc 
services, 83 Gold Medale, 733 Silver Medals, and 17,250!. in cash, have been paid in rewards. The Institution 


expended 75,8501. on Life-boats, Life-boat Transporting and Boat-houses. 
The Committee desire to express their grateful sense of the generous support which they have received from the 


British 


125 life-boats on the shores of the 


them to maintain their fleet in a thoronghly efficient state, and its crews practised in the man 
which can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income, they earnestly appeal to all c 


saving 1,391 lives from shipwreck, the Institution has granted rewards amount- 


, and other means, since its formation, is 13,240; for which 
has also 


blic during the past few years, a support which has enabled them to establish their present magnificent fleet of 


nited Kingdom. Deeply sensible, however, of the great responsibility that rests on 


men to aid them in upholding and perpetuating so great and truly national a work. 


will be thankfully received by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Wiis, 
Messrs. Courts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs, Herries, FarquHak, and Co., 


Donations and Annual cA pled 

treet ; 
London’; by all the Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by the 
“at the Office of the Institution, 14 Jonm Srrxet, ADELPM, London. 


Percivat, and Co., 76 Lombard 
16 St. James’s 8 


» 1863, 


ment of their boats, 
of their country- 


Secretary, Ricwargp Lew, Esq, 
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LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS 


OF THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


NGLAND. 


E 
NorgTuuMBEKLAN D— 


1 Berwick-on-T weed. 


DcrnaMm .. 
10 
YORKSHIRE. . 


15 

20 
Norrotxg 

25 
Sorro.g. . 30 

35 
Kent . « 

40 
Sussex 

45 


North Sunderland. 
Boulmer. 
Alnmouth. 
Hauxley. 
Newbiggin. 
Cullercoats. 
Tynemouth 
Whitburn. 
Seaton Carew, 
Middlesborough. 
Redcar. 
Saltburn. 
Whitby, No. 1. 
ad No. 2, 
Scarborough. 
Filey. 
Bridlington, 
Hornsea. 
Withernsea. 
Blakeney. 
Cromer, 
Mundesley. 
Bacton. 
Falling. 
Winterton. 
Caistor. 
Yarmouth, No. 1. 
~ No. 2. 
Lowestoft, 
Pakefield. 
Southwold. 


Thorpeness, No. }. 
No. 2. 


op 
Aldborough. 
Margate. 
Kingsgate. 
Walmer. 
Dover. 
Dungeness. 
Rye. 
Winchelsea, 
Hastings. 
Eastbourne, 
Newhaven. 
Brighton. 
Selsey. 


Iste OF WIGHT . 
Brooke. 
GUERNSEY. . 60 St. Samson’s, 
Douset. . .« © Lyme Regia. 
SovuTH Devox. . Exmouth. 
Teignmouth, 
Plymouth. 
55 Fowey. 
Lizard. 
Porthleven, 
Penzance. 
Sennen Cove, 
60 St. lves. 
New Quay. 
Padstow. 
Bude Haven, 
North Devox = . Appledore, 
65 Braunton. 


CORNWALL , 





WALES. 
QGQLAMNORGANSHIRE— 
Penarth. 
Porthcawl. 
Swansea. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE I. lanelly. 
70 Carmarthen Bay. 





PEMBROKESHIRE Tenby. 
Fishguard. 
CARDIGANSHIRE . Cardigan. 
Aberystwyth 
MRRIONETHSHIRE 75 Aberduvey. 
Barmouth. 
CaRNARVONSHIRE— 
Portmadoc. 
ANGLESEY . Llanddwyn. 
Rhoscolyn.2 
80 Holyhead., 
Cemlyn. 
Moelfre 
Penmun. 
CARN ARVONSHIRE— 
Orme'’s Head. 
FusTsaizg . 85 Rbyl (Tubular). 
CHESHIRE . . . New Brighton (Tub.) 
LancasHiRB . . Southport 
Lytham. 
Fleetwood, 


Brighstone Grange. 





CuMBERLAXD, . 90 Silloth. 


IsLkory Man. . . Cnstletown. 
SCOTLAND. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. . Kirkcudbright. 
AYRSHIRE . . © Ayr. 
Irvine. 
ARGYLISHIRR . 95 Campbeltown, 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE . ‘Yburse. 
ELGINSHIRE— 
Loasiemouth. 
BaXNFFBHIRE. . . Buckie. 
e Ban ff. 


ABERDEENSHIRE 100 Fraserburgh. 





FurFaR . .« « « Buddon Nese. 
Broughty Ferry 
Firesmire . . . St. Andrews. : 
HapvincTonsHing . North Berwick. 
IRELAND. 
Co. Axtrim . . 106 Portrush. 
Down . . »« Groomsport, 
Tyrella 
Newcastie, 
LoutH . . . Dundalk, 
110 Drogheda, 
DusLix ° e e Skerries, 
Howth. 
Poolbeg. 
Kingstown. 
Wicxtow . 118 Wicklow. . 
Arklow, 
WerxrorD . Cahore. 
Wexford. 
Rosslare Fort 
120 Carnsore. 
Wargerrorp— 
Tramore. 
Dungarvan. 
Ardmore, 
Coorg ° ry e e Youghal. 
125 = Uy cotton. 


See eee 


The following are Extracts from the General Rules of Management :— 


“Each Life-boat to have a Coxswain Superintendent, with a fixed Annual Salary of £8. 
“The Life-boat to be regularly taken afloat for exercise once every quarter, fully manned and 


equipped, so that the Crew may be familiar with her qualities and proper management. 


On every 


occasion of exercise, the men are to be paid 5s. each in stormy weather, and 3s. each in fine 
weather; and on every occasion of going off to a Wreck to save Life, each of the Crew to receive 
10s. by day and £1 by night, and equal shares of any Local Subscriptions which may be raised to 
reward any special act of gallantry or exertion. 


“The Crew are provided with Life-belts. The Coxswain is required to keep a list of all the 
Life-boat Storea, which are to be examined once a quarter by the Local Committee, in order to 
their being repaired, or replaced, if in the least degree in a doubtful condition. 


“The Life-boat to be kept on her Carriage, in the Boat-house, with all her gear in her ready for 


use. 


Signals are agreed upon for calling the Life-boats’ Crews together ; and immediately on inti- 


mation of a Wreck, or Vessel in distrcss, the Coxswain is to muster his Crew, launch his Boat, and 
proceed to her assistance, 


“ The Local Committee to make quarterly inspection, and Report to the Institution as to the 
behaviour of the Boat during exercise. eee out any defect that may be remedied, and offer- 


ing any suggestion that may conduce to 


(Over 


ce cfliciency of the service.” 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 





Patroness—Hen Moser Gaactous Masmety Tug QUEEN. 
President—AvuiraL His Graces tar Duxsg oy Noartuuxsrecann, K.G., F.RS. 
Chairman—Tuomas Barina, Eaq., M.P., F.RS., V.P., Chairman of Lioyd’s. 
Deputy-Chatrman—TxHomas Cuarmay, Esq., F.RS, V.P. 


Tue ComMITres OF MAaNaGreMEXT have to state that, during the 
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past year, the Rorat Natioxat Lauve-poat 


InstrtuTION has expended 13,8191. on various Life-boat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
During the same period the Life-boats of the lnstitution have also been instrumental in rescuing the Crews of the follow- 


ing Wrecked Vessels :— 


Ship Louisa, of Bristol eeoreonsenese 20 
Barque Kubin, of Liverpool .....2¢. 12 
Schooner Emily, of London—Saved 
vessel and crew ...... eo cecccees 
Smack St. Patrick, of Bangor ..... 
Barque Bonnte Dundee, of Ibundee . 1 
Smack Elizabeth, of North Berwick, 
Schooner Kezia, of Sunderland ..... 
Schooner Mary Anne, of New Quay. 
Schooner Pandema, of Plymouth .. 
Schooner Betsy, of Brixham .....0. 
Brig Regalia, of Whitby .e....ee0e 
Brig Levant, of Bristol .......s008 1 
Smack #ritannia, of Ramsgate .,... 
Ketch Neuha, of Berwick ....... an 
Brig Florence Nightingale, of Londo 
Schooner Azores Packet, of Falmouth 
Schooner Vulcan, of Lyme Regis— 
Saved vessel 
Schooner Vigilant, of Kirkcaldy.... 
Baurque Diadem, of St. Juhu’s...... 
Ship Conflict, of Plymouth ...... . 
Barque Wim. Bromham, of Glouceste 
Schooner Cestrian, of Chester ..... 
Barque St. auwrence, of Liverpool— 
Saved vessel and ...... cecctcene 1A 
Brig Marietta, of Lisbon .....0... 1 


SAWKhKOTWAMAGA AD & WH OD 
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Schooner Sir Colin Campbell, of 
Whitby —Saved vessel and crew. 6 
Ketch Snip, of Amsterdam— Assisted 
to save vessel and crew ......... 5& 
Brigantine Arion, of Workington .. 4 
Schooner Gutlia, of Palermo—Saved 
vessel and CreW .....cceee0- eeee 10 
Schooner Northern Lights, of Preston 4 
Smack Gipsy, of Drogheda ereseces 4 
Italian Brig Camoglino— Assisted to 
suve vessel and CreW, .....00. ove 8 
Barque 7amiorth, of Skien, Norway 17 
Barque Providence, of Dantzic ..... 7 
Smack Saucy Jack, of Inverness ... 1 
Pilot Boat, of St.lves—Saved boatand 7 
Brig Theophilus, of Aberdeen ...... 5 
Barque /na, of North Shields ..... 14 
ga David White Clinton, of New 
ork eer cee eee er ee ee see se eeerse 8 
Fishing-boat of Tenby .........06. 3 
Schooner Jfurgarel and Jane, of 
Dublin e@esneeute @eoanee eenesee eoe 5 
Barque Duke of Northumberland .. 18 
Fishing-boat, of Filey ....0....06. 2 
Ship Jupiter, of London—Assisted 
vessel and crew of eight men, after 
a collision, 


Schooner Foonomy, of Portmadoo— 
Saved vessel and crew ....2,.00. 
Lugger Vigilant, of Peel—Saved 
vessel and CreW ....sccesccccece 
Schooner Maria, of Amlwch ....... 
Schooner L' Espérance, of Nantes .. 
Schooner Harry Russell, of Glasgow 
—Saved vessel and crew oaeeceod 
Schooner Elisabeth, of Whitehaven 
Barque Elizabeth Morrow, of Glasgow 
Barque Confiance, of Liverpool .... 
Brig Mary Ann, of Scilly—Saved 
vessel and CTOW woccercrvcvacece 
Smack Lewis, of Campbeltown ..... 
Schooner Caledonia, of Prestono— 
Saved vessel 
Schooner Fame, of Maryport—Saved 
vessel and CreW ...c-ccccccseces 5 
Barque Graces, of Shields ....-ceee 15 
Brigantine Ellen, of Jersey........ 8 
Ship Aritish India, of Liverpool— 
Assisted to save vessel and crew . 27 
Fishing-boat of Aldborough—Saved 
boat and 


-_ 
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During the year the Society has granted rewards to the Crews of Shore-boats, &c., for saving the following 


Brigantine John and Edwin, of 
Whitstable @eeeaeeaeegeaeseovneevesene 
Barque Pudyona, of Glasson Dock . 1 
Fi-hing-boat of Castletown, Ireland 
Schooner Jmmanuel, of Hanover .. 
Barque Sea Swallow, of Sunderland 
Schooner Shelah, of Wexford ...... 


Or ak ay ew oy 


‘Shore-boat of Arranmore, Co. Do- 


negal ...e. Ce ee ey eoee 
Brig Maid of Kent, of Rochester ... 
Barque Henri Sorensin, of Bordeaux 1 
Ship Bots Rouge, of Nantes ....... 
Ship John H, £lliot, of New York . 
Ship J. S. Parsons, of New York .. 
Fishing-boat of Greencastic, Co. Do- 

NEPAL .oasescccacees eccer tes oo 3 
Brigantine Ganymede, of Ipswich... 6 


ew @ 6 
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Shipwrecked Persons :— 


Sloop Francis, of Cardi Mciwade 
Fishing-boat of aha, Co, Cork ..... 
Brig Pheentz, of lcignmouth ...... 
Sloop Swiss, of Tralee .....c..eees 
Fishing-boat of Great Yarmouth ... 
Brig Faith, of Colchester ......00. 
Ship Genoa, of Liverpool ......00. 
Brig Alli, of Helsingfors ..cccscece 
Ketch Helena, of Newport ........ 
Fishing-boat of Skibbereen, Co. Cork 
Brig Alabama, of Gloucester ....... 
Brig Pelican, of Drogheda.......0. 
Fishing-boat of Kenmare, Co. Kerry 
Fishing-boat of Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wig U scare Sisie ee evertrseie'e nob @ elece 
Schooner Wanderer, of Londonderry 
Fishing-boat, Queenstown, Ireland . 
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Sbore-boat of Carlingford Lough, 
Killoven @eenvevevaceen eesevevs @eeease 
Shi "g-boat capsized off Deal eenecees 
Fishing-boat of Thurso, N.B. ...... 

| Shore-beat of Hurst Castle, Hants ., 
Brig Antigua Packet, of Liverpool.. 
Customs’ boat of Shields harbour ... 
Brigantine Arthur Leary, of London 
Schooner Heinrich, of Strasland .... 
Fisbing-boat of Killard, County 
Clare.... SeeGeeeneesere 
Brig Lemnos .....cccccccscccccecs 


Brig Marietta, of Lisbon ...e.c.ee. 
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Total number of lives saved in the year ....ccccrccccsccccceccceses- TIS 


For these Joint numerous services in saving 714 lives from shipwreck, the Institution has granted rewards amounting to 


£1,297, in addition to 15 Silver Medals. 


The number of lives saved either by the Life-boats of the Society, or by 


special exertions, for which {it has granted 


rewards, since its formation, !s 13,920; for which services 82 Gold Medals, 739 Silver Medals, and £18,510 in cash, have 
been paid in rewards, ‘Ihe Institution has also expended £120,000 on its Life-boat Establishments, 
The Committee desire to express thelr grateful sense of the generous support which they have received from the 


British Public during the past few years, a support which has enabled them to establish their present magnificent fleet of 
137 life-boats on the shores of the United Kingdom. Deeply sensible, however, of the great responsibility that rests on 
them to maintain their fleet in a thoroughly efficient state, and its crews practised in the management of their boats, 
which can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income, they earnestly appeal to all classes of their country- 
men to ald them in upholding and perpetuating so great and truly national a work, 


Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers of the Institution, Mesers. WiLLIs, 
Percival, and Co., 76 Lombard Street; Messrs. Courra and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Hergres, Farquuag, and Co., 
16 St. James’s Street, London; by all the Bankers in the United Kingdom ; and by the Secretary, KicHarp Lewis, Esq., 
at the Office of the Institution, 14 JoHN Strxgt, ApgLPal, London.—W. C. 

October, 1864. 


SHIPWRECKS IN 1863. 


[From the London Daily Tres, Ist Oct., 1864.] 


Tax application of statistics to shipwrecks forms an ex- 
ceedingly interesting problem. For some time past the 
pains expended upon the subject have been very con- 
siderable, and we may begin to look for our returns. 
Accurate records are taken of the weather, and of the 
direction, force, and current of the winds. We can refer 
to reports giving the readings of the barometer and 
thermometer, the state of the atmosphere, and even the 
disturbance of the sea, for any day in the whole year. 
There 1s one department of the su Then we know 
exactly how many vessels en and left our ports 
during a given period; and, finally, we learn from a 
special register the number, nature, and results of the 
casualties which these vessels experienced in British 
waters. From these facts we may eertainly draw man 
instructive conclusions, bat there are still points on whi 
some uncertainty would remain. 

Two broad facts meet us at the opening of the Inquiry. 
First, the number of shipwrecks is largely on the in- 
crease; next, the loss of life is on the decrease. From 
this it would seem to follow that we are making way, 
for the multiplication of casualties might be obviously 
explained by an unusual frequency of storms acting on a 
greater number of vessels engaged in coast-navigation, 
while the saving of life can hardly be attributed to any- 
thing but an improvement in the measures adopted for 
that purpose. So far the conclusions are satisfactory, but 
yet it is almost certain that accident has a greater share 
than it should have in determining the results, and that 
the protection derivable from science is but imperfectly 
employed. Even ff gales have been prevalent, meteoro- 
logy has made such advances that a tempest seldum takes 
us unawares. We publish daily forecasts of the coming 
weather, and storm-signals are hoisted at the chief purts 
of the kingdom as occasion demands. 

The record of the weather for the last five years, in so 
far as it may be expressed fn the annual returns of ship. 
wrecks, is really very remarkable. The severity, dura- 
tion, and frequency of storms seem to be discernible in a 
constantly-increasing number of casualties, and it must be 
remembered that the first year of the series, 1859, was 
itself distinguished by some dreadful tempests, in one of 
which the Royal Charter was lost. Yet, though the 
wrecks in 1859 were 1,416, in 1863 they were no fewer 
than 2,001. Only in 1860 was there any symptom of 
abatement. In that year the figures did decline from 
1,416 to 1,379, but in 1861 they hid risen again to 1,494, 
and in 1862 to 1,827, Consequently there has been an 
increase of nearly 60 per cent. in the number of thcse 
casualties {n the space of five years. Now, is it right to 
look at this increase as representing mainly an extraordi- 
nary succession of storms? ‘To some extent, no doubt, 
Wwe may 6o regard the matter, for particular gales are 
specttied in the several years as bringing their quotas of 
wrecks, and we can actually connect a certain proportion 
of casualties with certain tempests on certain coasts, 
But if it could be surmised, for instance, that a larger pro- 
portion of ill-found or ill-manned vessels were engaged in 
navigation at the time, that would give some explanatton 
of the returns. Then, as to loss of Ilfe, the statistics are 
effected by exactly the same chances which may govern 
the statistics of railway accidents. A disaster happening 
to a single large passenger-ship or an excursion-train may 
carry the returns to a height greatly above the average 
without really denoting much diminution of general se- 
curity. 

Bur there is another element in the question. Besides 
counting how many lives are lost, we must count how 
many are saved; and it is possible that the means cr- 
ganized for the salvation of I{fe may outstrip or keep down 
the causes which operate to its destruction. On this 
hypothesis unusually bad weather might ccincide with an 
unusually bad condition of shipping, and yet the loss of 
life would be leas, though the catalogue of wrecks might 
be longer, And it ts, we are proud to say, the fact thas 
the Insittulion charged with the mission Of saving life 





under these circumstances (¢ now very extensively and ad- 
mirably organised. The NaTIonaL Lirs-boaT IxstircTiow 
expends upon its various establishments on our coasts a 
sum amounting to nearly 14,0001. a ea besides con- 
siderable disbursements in the shape of rewards and do- 
nations for the encouragement of individuals in the same 
good work. Altogether, there are no fewer than 739 
stations on our coasts ieeine ahice tadle provided for the 
express purpose of shi tress and rescuing 
their crews. The other day, as informed our readers 
that the French Government had determined on establish- 
ing similar stations on the coasts of France, and of bor- 
rowing from us the ples and details of a system 
which had worked so well. Now, it is obvious that in 
fature years the loss of life in French waters may be con- 
siderably diminished by the introduction of this system, 
and yet leave the conditions of weather and navigatiun 
altogether untouched. 

‘There would appear, therefore, to be only one thing of 
which we are quite certain—namely, that we are making 
progress in the measures devised for saving life in actual 
peril. But we also adopt measures for saving life from 
exposure to peril, and how are we to suppose that these 
mcasures have operated? How many lives have been 
saved through the warnings which kept boats from putting 
to sea? Or how is it that, notwithstanding this organiad 
system of admonitions and forecasts, the number of actual 
shipwrecks so increases? We may suppose either that 
the number of vessels engaged in coast-navigation has 
been increasing or that tempests have been more fre- 
quent, but we can hardly suppose that the warnings have 
been wholly disregarded. Fishermen, we are told, are 
gradually becoming attentive to the signs of the baro- 
meter, and acquainting themselves with the probabilities 
of the weather; but if this good habit has obtained any 
considcrable footing among them, we must put the general 
proposition in fresh terms. Instead of saying that ship- 
wrecks are on the increase, bat loss of life on the decline, 
we must say that shipwrecks are on the increase although 
many ships are constantly saved from exposure to wreck. 

These remarks will show in what a variety of aspects 
the question may be viewed, but we should probably be 
right in concluding that the severity of the weather bas 
really of late years exceeded the average standard, and 
that this has materially influenced the returns of the 
Wreck Register, There is still, however, abundant 
evidence of mischief for which the weather is accountable 
only remotely, if at all. We have observed on previous 
occasions that the classification of the casualties recorded 
tells a very plain story. Small, ill-found, and under- 
manned ships are the vessels which suffer wreck, and 
often, indeed, without the least stress of weather to account 
for the disaster. Weather has its share in the production 
of collisions, but a greater share belongs to detective 
equipment or professional negligence. ‘The sea appears so 
wide a place that we hardly think enough of the risk of 
collisions. In fact, it is not very great on the broad 
ocean, but in our own waters, where a great number of 
vessels are on the same track between the same ports, it 
amounts to a very serious danger indeed. Sik Davip 
Brewster ingeniously compares a ship to a floating nvf, 
and describes one vessel as thus constituting a greater 
source of danger to another than any reef or reck, since 
the rock would be stationary, whereas the vessel is in 
motiun. With good charts and good management the 
captain of a vessel may take effectual precautions agunst 
striking on a rock, but he could hardly guard against 
a floating mass coming towards him) without light or 
warning in a dark night or thick weather. ‘The average 
of casualties of this class seems to be singularly constant, 
and yet a guod light and a good look-out would almest 
extinguish the risk. Such, however, was the actual state 
of things up to the close uf last year, Let us hope for the 
future that warnings and wisdota may enable us to reduce 
these casualtica and losses, even though the cycle of tem- 
pests should still continue. 
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